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'T^HE  second  issue  of  the  Official  Year  Book  contains  the  usual 
^  chapters  dealing  with  matters  of  statistical  interest,  and  there 
are  in  addition  several  articles  on  special  subjects,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume.  The 
style  in  which  this  work  was  cast  in  the  1904-5  edition  has  been 
preserved  for  the  present  issue,  mainly  because,  owing  to  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment has  recently  put  through  the  Press,  the  Editor  of  Official 
Publications  has  not  yet  had  opportunity  of  bringing  it  more  into 
line  with  what  are  felt  to  be  the  modern  requirements  in  relation 
to  works  of  this  class.  It  is  felt  that  the  Year  Book  may  with 
advantage  be  stripped  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  matter  which 
has  year  after  year  found  a  place  in  the  publications  of  the  State, 
that  it  has  grown  unwieldy  through  yearly  accretions,  and  that 
attention  might,  with  profit,  be  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
actual  happenings,  industrial,  commercial,  and  social,  of  the 
period — the  year  immediately  past — which  the  book  ostensibly 
reviews.  Such  a  publication,  kept  within  a  handy  and  reasonable 
size,  replete  with  all  current  facts  of  importance  concerning  the 
State's  operations,  issued  gratis  in  considerable  numbers  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  disseminating  information  about  New  South  Wales,  besides 
filling  a  legitimate  place  as  an  up-to-date  statistical  annual. 

The  Official  Year  Book  in  its  existing  state  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  early  periods  of 
the  various  industries  as  well  as  to  the  recent  developments. 
It  is  not  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  repeat  this  matter 
annually,  though  some  arrangement  may  be  made  for  its 
re-publication  at  more  infrequent  periods,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
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Official  Year  Book  for  1907  will  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  new  and  improved  form  indicated  above.  In  the  statistical 
chapters  of  the  present  volume  the  figures  refer  in  most  cases 
either  to  the  calendar  year,  1905,  or  to  the  financial  year  ended 
June,  1906 ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  insert  information  relating  to  the  year  ended  31^  December, 
1906. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  to  the 
authors  of  all  articles  not  written  by  officers  of  the  Department. 
The  considerable  work  entailed  in  revising  and  rearranging  the 
remaining  chapters  has  been  ably  performed  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Hall,  F.S.S.  (Chief  Assistant),  H.  A.  Smith,  F.S.S.,  S.  M.  Cook, 
R.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  J.  Kelly,  and  T.  Waites,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

H.  C  L.  ANDERSON, 

August^  1907.  Director. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  "TERRA  AUSTRALIS." 

ToB  existence  of  "  a  great  southern  continent "  was  the  subject  of  mucb 
speculation  from  very  early  times.  Far  back  in  the  ages  there  was  a 
tradition  current  in  India  and  China  of  a  vast  island,  to  which  birds  of 
passage  migrated,  and  off  the  coasts  of  which  the  Malay  Islanders  were 
accustonoed  to  catch  strange  fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep;  and  thefe 
tales  in  course  of  time  found  their  way  to  Europe,  being  disseminated 
doubtless,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Greek  soldiers  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India,  Allusions  to  this  "  Terra 
Australis  "  are  also  found  in  Strabo  (b-c.  50),  Pliny  (a.d.  77),  and  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  150).  Even  supposing  the  modern  theories  relating  to  the  Icelandic 
or  Viking  discovery  of  America  were  correct,  Australia  was  thus  known- 
to  the  civilised  world  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  great  western  continent. 
The  question  as  to  who  were  the  first  white  men  actually  to  set  foot  on 
Australian  shores  is  at  present  enshrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  seems* 
fairly  clear  that  by  the  year  1540  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  • 
had  reached  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  and  New  Guinea,  the  former  from 
the  east,  and  the  latter  from  the  west. 

According  to  Collingridge,  the  first  appearance  of  something  less 
problematical  than  the  ''  Terra  Australis  "  of  the  ancients  is  an  outline 
of  the  western  coasts  of  the  Australian  continent  on  a  British  Museum 
mappemundi  of  1498,  while  it  is  also  noted  that  there  is  a  wooden  globe 
in  Paris  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  "  Terra  Aus- 
tralis "  was  discovered  in  1499.  The  latter  statement,  however,  lacks 
positive  confirmation.  Martin  Behaim's  globe  of  1492  has  a  rough 
delineation  of  what  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  western  coast  from  the  - 
vicinity  of  Dampier's  Archipelago  to  Cape  Leeuwin. 

The  French  claims  to  discovery  from  the  alleged  voyage  of  De  Gonneville 
to  the  western  coast  in  1503  may  be  said  to  possess  no  more  authenticity 
than  those  put  forward  by  the  Portuguese  on  account  of  the  supposed' 
voyage  of  De  Eredia  to  the  same 'locality  in  1601. 

The  most  important  document  hitherto  come  to  light  connected  with 
the  early  discovery  of  Australia  is  known  as  the  Dauphin  Map  (assigned 
date,  1530-6),  its  prototype  being  a  planisphere  of  much  earlier  date. 
If  it  can  be  proved  from  the  internal  evidence  of  these  old  charts  that 
they  come  from  Portuguese  or  Spanish  originals,  then  these  nations  will 
undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  claim  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered 
Australia. 

In  1595  the  Spaniards  sent  out  an  expedition  from  Callao  under  the 
command  of  Mendana,  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent.  De  Quiros  was  captain  and  chief  pilot,  and  several  of 
the  explorers  were  accompanied  by  their  families.  The  expedition,  how- 
ever,   had   a   disastrous   ending,    and   on    the    death   of    Mendana   the' 
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remainder  of  the  party  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  thence  to 
New  Spain,  in  1696.  \¥ytfliet's  work,  published  in  1597  (English  trans- 
lation), says,  ''  Australis  Terra  is  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and,  if 
thoroughly  explored,  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world." 
With  reference  to  this  statement,  however,  CoUingridge  remarks  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  Dutch  voyages,  and  was  very  probably 
stolen  from  a  Portuguese  or  Spanish  source. 

In  1605  De  Quiros  again  set  sail  from  Peru,  with  the  object  of 
founding  a  settlement  on  Santa  Cruz,  and  also  searching  for  the  ''  deep 
arid  spacious,  populous  and  fertile  continent  towards  the  South."  This 
fancied  continent  was,  of  course,  proved  by  Torres  to  be  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  New  Hebrides.  In  connection  with  this  expedition  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Torres  did  not  by  mere  chance  pass  through 
the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  its  existence  was  known  to  the 
Spaniards  previously;  it  figures  on  Wytfliet's  map  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  Spain. 

tn  1602  the  Dutch  established  their  East  India  Company,  and  from 
their  possessions  in  the  East  numerous  voyages  of  discovery  were  made. 
It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  obtain  more  than  the  most  meagre 
details  of  the  various  expeditions,  as  the  authorities  were  fearful  lest  other 
nations  should  reap  the  benefits  of  their  enterprise;  nevertheless,  they 
laid  down  a  chart  of  Australia  on  the  pavement  of  the  Stadthaus,  at 
Amsterdam,  for  the  information  of  their  own  merchants  and  statesmen. 

In  1605,  the  "  Duyf hen  "  was  despatched  from  Batavia  to  explore  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Guinea,  and  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  that  island,  but  in  reality  was  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  land  was  found  to  be  mostly  desert,  inhabited 
by  *'  wild,  cruel,  black  savages,"  who  forced  the  explorers  to  turn  round 
at  Cape  Eeer  Weer  and  sail  for  home.  Thus,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
the  commander  of  the  '*  Duyfhen  "  made  the  first  authenticated  discovery 
of  any  part  of  the  great  South  Land,  in  about  the  month  of  March,  1606. 
CoUingridge  gives  the  name  of  the  commander  as  Captain  Guillaume 
,Yansz. 

Various  portions  of  the  western  coast  of  the  continent  were  visited 
between  the  years  1616-22  by  the  "  Eendracht,"  "Mauritius,"  "  Amster- 
dam,"  "Dordrecht,"  and  "Leeuwin."  The  French  exploring  vessel 
"  Naturaliste,"  in  1801,  found  a  plate  with  an  inscription  on  it  referring 
to  Hartog's  visit  in  1616.  Just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  in  1624  a  petition  for  the  "  privilege 
of  erecting  colonies "  in  Terra  Australis  was  presented  by  a  certain 
Sir  William  Courteen  to  King  James. 

Portion  of  the  south  coast  appears  for  the  first  time  on  old  Dutch 
charts,  referring  to  the  year  1627  or  jbhereabouts,  when  Pieter  Nuijts, 
in  the  "Guide  Zeepaert,"  visited  this  portion  of  the  continent.  Other 
historians,  however,  maintain  that  the  captain's  name  was  Franchois 
ThysB,  and  that  Nuijts  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Council 
of  Seventeen. 

The  voyage  of  Pelsart  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  he  gave 
a  fairly  accurate  description  of  portions  of  the  west  coast.  Setting 
out  from  Texel  in  1628,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Houtman's 
Abrolhos  in  1620,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  company  was  landed  in  safety  on  the 
adjacent  islands.  Pelsart  determined  to  take  one  of  the  ship's  boats  and 
sail  to  Batavia  in  order  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage  he  touched  at  various  places  on  the  coast  in  search  of  water. 
He  described  the  country  as  barren  and  inhospitable,  and  laid  particular 
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stress  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  native  inhabitants.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  his  journal  contains  what  is  probably  \he  first  notice  of  the 
kangaroo  by  any  white  explorer.  Pelsart  successfully  navigated  his  boat 
to  Batavia,  and  returned  with  a  relief  vessel  to  take  off  the  ship's  company. 
When  he  reached  Western  Australia,  he  found  that,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  supercargo,  some  of  the  survivors  had  murdered  125  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  left  on  the  island,  and  plotted  to  kill  Pelsart  and 
sail  away  with  the  vessel  on  a  piratical  cruise.  The  ringleaders  were, 
however,  captured  and  executed,  while  the  remnant  of  the  expedition 
returned  to  Batavia.  The  Dutch  made  no  secret  of  this  disastrous  failure, 
being  persuaded  that  the  news  of  their  evil  fortune  would  effectually 
deter  any  other  nation  from  seeking  to  gain  possession  of  the  country. 

Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  on  the  15th  August,  1642,  and  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  objects  which  prompted  Van  Diemen  to  despatch  the 
expedition  was  the  circumnavigation  of  New  Holland,  as  the  Dutch,  in 
anticipation  of  its  possession,  had  named  the  continent.  After  rea)ching 
the  Mauritius,  Tasman  sailed  south  to  about  the  54th  parallel,  and  thence 
steering  eastward  reached  Tasmania,  or,  as  he  named  it,  '*  Van  Diemen's 
Land."  After  a  short  stay  here  he  sailed  across  and  discovered  New 
Zealand,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  *'  Staaten  Land."  From  New  Zealand 
he  directed  his  course  to  New  Guinea,  and  thence  reached  Ceram  and 
Batavia.  Tasman  made  a  second  voyage  under  the  auspices  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1644,  with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  Ne\iiK 
Guinea  and  Van  Diemen 's  Land  were  connected  with  the  Terra  Australis. 
The  ships  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  failed  to  find  Torres 
Strait,  and  steering  along  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of 
Australia,  returned  to  Java. 

With  the  decline  of  Dutch  naval  power,  owing  to  England's  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  their  interest  in  Australia  seems  to  have  evaporated,  the  only 
occasions  on  which  they  touched  there  being  when  vessels  were  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  contrary  winds. 

It  was  reserved  for  an  Englishman,  William  Dampier,  to  make  the  first 
accurate  reports  in  connection  with  the  **  Terra  Australis,"  and  even  he 
only  skirted  portion  of  the  western  fringe  of  the  contilient.  Dampier 
first  touched  at  the  shore,  in  about  lat.  16  deg.  50  min.,  on  the  4th 
January,  1688.  He  remarked  that  ''  New  Holland  is  a  vast  tract  of  land ; 
but  whether  an  isle  or  a  continent  is  unknown  hitherto.  This  much  I  am 
sure  of,  however :  that  it  neither  joins  to  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  here- 
abouts." He  speaks  of  the  country  as  poor  and  waterless,  while  th& 
inhabitants  are  described  as  the  most  miserable  wretches  in  the  universe, 
who,  setting  aside  their  human  shape,  were  little  better  than  the  brutes. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  ship  of  war,  named  the  **  Roebuck,"  in  order  to  continue  his  discoveries. 
He  reached  the  western  coast,  at  Shark  Bay,  in  1G99,  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  spring-time  when  he  landed,  and  he  refers  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  the  beautiful  sweet-scented  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fowl.  Dampier  explored  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  about  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  thence 
to  Roebuck  Bay. 

In  the  interval  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  Wilhem  de  Vlamingh 
visited  the  South  Land  to  search  for  the  wreck  of  the  "  Ridderschap  von 
HoUandt,"  lost  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Batavia  in  1685. 
Vlamingh  landed  on  the  coast  of  Western  Australia  in  1696,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Swan  River,  and 
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noted  tho  flocks  of  blaok  awans  at  various  points  in  the  stveam.  The 
meagre  aooount  of  his  voyage  also  shows  that  he  touoUad  at  other  plaeea 
#n  the  west  coast  of  the  continent. 

For  a  period  of  about  seventy  years  after  Dampier's  second  visit  there 
was  a  lull  in  exploratory  activity,  so  far  as  Australia  was  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  the  various  navigators  who  had  visited  this 
portion  of  the  globe  were  the  subject  of  keen  discussion  amongst  scientific 
men.  Much  speculation  was  indulged  in  as  to  whether  the  known  coast-line 
formed  portion  of  a  chain  of  islands,  and  whether  New  Zealand  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  only  prolongations  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent, 
or  were  joined  on  to  the  vagiiely-known  New  Holland.  The  solution  to  these 
questions  was  afiforded  by  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook. 
Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  the  ' '  Endeavour,''  on  the  26th  August, 
1768,  and  reached  the  island  of  Otaheite,  in  the  Pacific,  in  April  of  the 
iollowing  year.  Here  the  transit  of  Venus  was  successfully  observed  by 
^tbe  scientific  party  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  then  Cook 
:&truck  out  for  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  sighting  land  in  the  vicinity 
•  of  Poverty  Bay  on  the  6th  October,  1769.  Cook  circumnavigated 
botli  North  and  South  Islands,  thus  proving  that  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  ''  Terra  Australis,"  nor  with  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent. 
Like  Tasman,  he  found  the  natives  bold  and  aggressive;  but  he  was 
;generally  successful  in  procuring  adequate  supplies  of  firewood  and  fresh 
water.  From  New  Zealand,  whence  he  departed  on  the  Ist  April, 
1770,  Cook  intended  to  proceed  to  Tasmania;  but  when  not  far  from 
the  island,  the  '*  Endeavour ''  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
northward,  and  on  the  19th  April,  1770,  land  was  sighted  at  Point 
Hicks — so  named  after  the  lieutenant  who  first  discovered  it.  A  little 
.to  the  eastward  another  headland  received  the  name  of  Ham  Head,  both 
<of  these  points  being  situated  in  what  is  now  known  as  Gippsland,  in 
Yictoria.  Proceeding  eastward,  where  the  coast  had  a  northerly  trend, 
he  discovered  and  named  Cape  Howe ;  and  thence  sailing  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  what  is  now  New  South  Wales,  and  naming  various  headlands  on 
the  way,  he  entered  the  inlet  of  Botany  Bay  (which  he  at  first  called 
;  Stingray)  on  the  28th  April. 

Cook  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  unconcern  with  which  the  natives 
treated  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  for  they  either  completely  ignored 
Jthe  white  strangers,  or  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  when  any  communica- 
tion was  attempted  with  them.  Upon  landing  on  Sunday,  the  29th  April, 
.accompanied  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander,  the  blacks  attacked  the 
party  with  spears  and  boomerangs,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  a  dis- 
<3harge  of  small  shot  among  them.  The  expedition  remained  at  Botany 
Bay  for  a  week,  the  natives  proving  intractable  during  the  whole  period. 
In  the  subsequent  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was  published  in 
England,  Cook  refers  to  "fine  meadows,"  *' abundance  of  grass,"  "deep 
black  mould,  fit  for  production  of  grain  of  any  kind,"  &c.,  as  charac- 
terising the  country  round  the  bay.  How  erroneous  this  description 
was,  the  early  settlers  found  out  to  their  cost,  as  will  appear  from  a 
later  chapter. 

On  the  Ist  May  the  expedition  had  the  melancholy  experience  of 
attending  at  the  funeral  of  a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
died  of  consumption,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  British  subject 
buried  on  Australian  soil. 

On  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northwards,  passing  the  heads  of 
Port  Jackson,  which  he  simply  noted  as  apparently  possessing  good 
anchorage,  and  naming  various  capes  and  inlets  on  the  coast  of  wh^t  is 
BOW  New  South  Wales.     Port  Jackson  is  by  many  erroneously  supposed 
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to  have  been  named  after'  a  seaman  on  the  ''Endeavour/'  The 
name  was  in  reality  given  to  it  by  Cook  in  compliment  to  his  friend 
Sir  George  Jackson.  Off  the  present  Queensland  coast,  near  Trinity 
Bay,  the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  a  disastrous  ending,  through  the 
''  Endeavour  "  striking  a  coral  reef.  The  guns  and  all  heavy  gear  that 
could  be  spared  were  thrown  overboard,  and  after  being  fast  on  the  reef 
for  about  twenty-four  hoars  the  little  vessel  floated  oS,  and  was  taken  to  a 
sandy  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  Endeavour  River,  where  she  .was 
careened.  Here  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
vessel  must  inevitably  have  foundered,  had  not  a  piece  of  coral  broken  off 
and  remained  firmly  embedded  in  the  rent  in  the  hull.  The  necessary 
repairs  took  about  two  months,  and  then,  with  infinite  caution.  Cook 
threaded  his  way  through  the  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals  off  the 
coast  until  he  reached  Cape  York.  Here  the  great  navigator  landed  on  a 
small  island  called  Possession  Island,  and  although  he  had  already  hoisted 
the  British  flag  at  several  other  parts,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  latitude  38 
degrees  to  latitude  10^  degrees  in  right  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III, 
under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  brief  aUusdon  to  the  discoveries  which  followed  the  foundation  of 
settlement  in  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  New 
South  Wales. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 

Thb  State  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between  the  29th  and 
37th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  lilst  and  154th  meri- 
dians of  east  longitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Queensland,  on 
the  south  bv  Victoria,  on  the  east  by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  South  Australia.  From  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Howe  on  the  south,  the  length  of  the  State  is  about  680  miles,  and  its 
breadth  east  and  west  along  the  29th  parallel  measures  760  miles.  A 
diagonal  line  from  the  south-west  corner  to  Point  Danger  would  cover 
850  miles.  The  State  comprises  within  its  limits  an  area  of  310,700 
square  miles,  equal  to  198,848,000  acres,  or  over  two  and  a  half  times 
the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  vast  oordillera  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  extending  north- 
ward into  Queensland,  and  penetrating  southward  into  Victoria,  divides 
the  State  into  three  well-defined  zones,  differing  from  each  other  in 
climate,  soil,  and  other  physical  characteristics.  There  is  first  the  coastal 
district,  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean;  then  there  is  the  table-land  region  intersected  by  the  Dividing 
Range  and  its  various  spurs;  and,  lastly,  the  great  plain  region  of  the 
western  district. 

Thb  Coastal  District. 

The  coastal  district  has  an  average  width  of  about  35  miles,  the  widest 
portion  being  in  the  Hunter-Goulburn  Valley,  where  it  spreads  out  for 
a  distance  of  150  miles;  while  at  Clifton,  in  the  South  Coast  district^ 
the  table-land  abuts  on  the  ocean,  from  which,  however,  it  recedes 
gradually  as  it  extends  southwards.  The  shore  line  measures  about  750 
miles,  and  embraces  in  its  extent  some  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in 
the  world.  There  are  also  numerous  other  ports  which  are  used  as  havens 
of  shelter  in  adverse  weather,  but  fortunately  they  are  seldom  needed,  as 
the  coast  is  singularly  free  from  violent  storms.  The  most  important 
inlet  ^is,  of  course,  Port  Jackson,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  capital  is 
built,  and  which  ranks  among  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
entrance  is  between  two  bold  headlands  74  chains  apart,  named,  respec- 
tively. North  and  South  Head.  With  its  subsidiary  arms,  the  harbour 
covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  15  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast-line  of 
nearly  200  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  deep  water  right  up  to 
the  shore.  At  the  Circular  Quay,  vessels  of  12,000  tons  and  over  berth 
at  the  very  edges  of  the  main  streets. 

The  most  noteworthy  inlets  on  the  coast  north  from  Sydney  are  as 
follows : — Byron  Bay,  protected  by  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  offers 
safe  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland.  The  port  possesses  facili- 
ties for  disposing  of  the  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  of  the  rich 
Brunswick  and  Tweed  River  districts.  Shoal  Bay  is  the  estuary  of  the 
Clarence  River,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  although  the  siae  of 
vessels  entering  the  harbour  is  restricted  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
shifting  sand-bar.  Works  are,  however,  in  progress  which  will  remove 
this  disability  and  render  the  port  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast.  Port 
Macquarie  is  the  estuary  of  the  Hastings  River,  and  is  much  used  by 
coasting  craft  as  a  haven  of  shelter  during  contrary  winds.  The  entrance 
to  Port  Hunter,  the  estuary  of  the  River  Hunter,   formerly  required 
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Yerj  skilful  negotiation  by  mariners,  but  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water to  the  outlying  island  of  Nobby's,  and  the  various  other  harbour 
works  undertaken  by  the  Government  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  safe  and  commodious  haven.  The  latest  scientific  appliances  have 
been  provided  for  the  quick  handling  of  coal,  the  part  being  the  outlet 
for  the  production  of  the  great  northern  coal-fields.  Broken  Bay,  15 
miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Hawkesbury  River, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  inlets  in  Australia.  The  bay  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  named,  respectively,  Brisbane  Water, 
Hawkesbury  Mouth,  and  Pittwater.  Brisbane  Water  opens  out  into  a 
series  of  lake-like  expanses,  the  town  of  Gosford,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Broadwater,  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  timber-producing  district. 

The  first  inlet  of  any  importance  southward  from  Sydney  is  Botany 
Bay,  famous  as  being  the  site  of  the  initial  attempt  at  settlement  in 
Australia.  The  inlet  covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  but  it  is  shallow, 
and  little  used,  except  as  a  haven  for  coasting  craft.  Wollongong  and 
Kiama  Harbours  are  artificially  constructed  ports,  the  former  being  the 
chief  shipping  outlet  for  the  production  from  the  lUawarra  Collieries. 
Eighty  miles  south  of  Sydney  lies  the  fine  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Its 
entrance  is  about  2  miles  in  width,  and  deep  water  and  good  anchorage  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of  it.  The  bay  is  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive fishing  industry,  but  a  large  area  of  the  country  surrounding  it  is 
as  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state.  Bateman's  Bay  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  River,  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  fair  amount  of  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce  from  the  surrounding  district.  Twofold  Bay  is  a 
noble  harbour  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  State.  The  port  maintains 
a  considerable  trade  in  produce  and  live  stock  with  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  lucrative  whaling  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  inlets  enumerated  above,  there  are  at  various  inter- 
vals along  the  coast  numerous  lake-like  expanses,  partly  marine  and 
partly  estuarine,  the  majority  of  which  are  shallow,  and  teeming  with 
^sh.     The  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows  :-^ 

Wallis  Lake,  situated  near  Cape  Hawke,  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
Wollomba  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  of  Forster  is  situated. 
Myall  Lake  is  a  beautiful  expanse  lying  between  Cape  Hawke  and  Port 
Stephens.  Lake  Macquarie,  near  Newcastle,  has  an  area  of  44  square 
miles,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  fiourishing  fishing  industry.  Several  coal- 
mines are  worked  along  its  shores.  Southward  from  Sydney,  and  be- 
tween Wollongong  and  Kiama,  lies  lake  lUawarra,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  sent  to  the  Sydney  market.  Further  south  there  are 
about  eight  other  of  these  so-called  lakes,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  special  mention. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  are  small  and  unimpor- 
tant, consisting  mainly  of  barren  rocks  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  which  in  times  past  they  were  in  all  probability  connected. 
Lord  Howe  Island,  360  miles  off  the  coast  opposite  Port  Macquarie,  is 
also  politically  attached  to  the  State.  The  island,  which  is  about  5 
square  miles  in  area,  is  in  most  places  very  fertile.  Mt.  Gower,  a  peak 
in  one  of  its  volcanic  ridges,  reaches  a  height  of  2,840  feet.  The  (ro- 
▼ernor  of  New  South  Wales,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  also  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  Norfolk  Island,  situated  about  1,200  miles  north-east  of 
Sydney.  This  island  has  an  area  of  8,528  acres,  and  possesses  a  good 
climate,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  heavy  crops  of  potatoes, 
Dnions,  bananas,  kc. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Dividing  Range  to  the  sea,  the  rivers  in 
the  Coastal  District  have  in  general  short  and  rapid  courses.  In  periods 
of  heavy  rainfall,  they  frequently  inundate  the  surrounding  country, 
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but  the  rioh  depout  of  alluTium  left  behind  by  the  retreating  floodrwateM 
often  more  than  oompensatea  for  the  temporary  damage.  In  fact,  so  rioh 
is  the  soil  on  these  eastern  river  fiats,  that  the  use  of  artificial  manures 
is  almost  unknown.  The  Tweed  and  Brunswick  are  the  two  noost  northerly 
rivers  in  the  State,  the  former  being  30  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter 
35  miles.  Both  streams  pass  through  fine  agricultural  land  in  which 
maiae  and  sugarnoane  thrive  to  perfection. 

The  Richmond  enters  the  aea  near  Ballina,  after  a  course  of 
130  miles,  its  basin  comprising  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles.  Rising 
in  Ht.  Lindsay,  the  upp^*  portion  of  the  course  is  through  nigged 
pastoral  country  and  heavily  timbered  slopes,  but  lower  down  towards 
the  sea  tiiere  are  reaches  of  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  and  maize.  There  were  formerly 
dense  brushes  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  containing  splendid  cedar, 
but  the  best  of  the  timber  has  been  removed.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
ranges,  however,  there  are  magnificent  forests  of  blackbutt  and  other 
valuable  commercial  timbers.  The  Richmond  basin  is  well  adapted  for 
dairying,  and  the  industry  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  district. 
The  river  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino,  62  miles  fr(»n 
the  sea. 

The  Clarence  is  the  largest  river  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  has  a  length 
of  240  miles,  with  a  drainage  basin  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000 
square  miles.  The  head  waters  of  the  stream  are  in  very  rugged  country ; 
flome  of  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Orara,  actually  flowing  for  portion  of  their  courses  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  main  river.  For  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  sea  the 
Lower  Clarence  is  a  magnificent  stream,  averaging  half  a  mile  in  width. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Copmanhurst,  67  miles  from  the  entrance.  The 
basin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  maize, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  In  the  Orara  Valley  there  are  extensive  areas 
clothed  with  valuable  timber  trees.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  Orara  basin 
as  well  as  on  the  Bucca  and  Nana  Creeks. 

The  district  drained  by  the  Bellinger  and  Nambucca  Rivers,  two  small 
streams,  each  about  40  miles  in  length,  is  rich  in  agriculture  and  timber 
resources,  but  the  nature  of  the  entrances  is  such  that  only  small  vessels 
trade  there. 

The  Macleay,  which  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  enters  the  ocean  at 
Trial  Bay,  after  draining  an  expanse  of  country  containing  4,800  square 
miles.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river  consists  of  several  branches,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Guyra,  Chandler,  and  Apsley.  Some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  State  is  found  in  the 
Apsley  Valley,  the  stream  at  one  time  foaming  through  a  narrow  gorge 
whose  precipitous  sides  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  and  at 
another,  dashing  down  a  rocky  steep  in  a  series  of  magnificent  rapids 
and  waterfalls.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Macleay  basin  consists  of  rich 
alluvial  plains  yielding  fine  crops  of  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
Sugar-cane  also  thrives,  but  south-  of  the  Clarence  the  crop  is  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  frosts. 

The  Hastings  drains  1,400  square  miles  of  rich,  undulating,  and 
densely  wooded  country.  Port  Maoquarie,  at  its  mouih,  was  once  a 
eentre  of  considerable  trade,  but  the  building  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  caused  a  diversion  of  this  traffic  to  Newcastle. 

The  Manning  has  a  course  of  100  miles,  and  its  basin  embraces  an 
area  of  3,000  square  miles.  The  alluvial  flats  on  the  lower  river 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  maize-growing  districts  in  the  State.  Dairy- 
farming  is  also  increasing  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  output  of 
butter.  The  river  is  navigable  for  coasting  steamers  as  far  as  Wingham^ 
20  miles  from  the  mouth. 
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Tlie  source  of  tiie  Hunter  is  in  the  Mt.  Bbyal  Range,  within  a 
few  miks  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Manning.  Flowing  in  a  south- 
West  direction  it  nieets  the  Goulburn,  and  then  takes  a  turn  eastward, 
readiing  the  sea  at  Newcastle,  after  a  course  of  30(V  nailes.  During  its 
progress  it  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  tributaries,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  WoUombi,  Paterson,  and  Williams,  eaeh 
of  which  drains  a  large  extent  of  rich  country.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  with  its  tributaries  the  Hunter  basin  covers  11,000  square 
miles,  an  area  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Thames.  The  river  is 
narigable  for  oeean-going  steamers  as  far  as  Morpeth,  35  miles  from  the 
sea,  while  smaller  craft  can  proceed  up  the  Paterson  and  Williams  for 
distances  of  20  miles.  The  Lower  Hunter  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  productive  districts  in  Australia.  Heavy  crops  of  lucerne, 
maize,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are  obtained  all  along  the  main  stream  as 
well  as  in  the  basins  of  the  tributaries,  while  from  beyond  Maitland  to 
Newcastle  the  river  passes  through  one  of  the  most  •  extensive  coal*fieIds 
in  the  world. 

The  Hawkesbury  enters  the  ocean  at  Broken  Bay  after  an  extremely 
tortuous  course  of  330  miles.  Its  drainage  basin  is  estimated  to  cover 
8,000  square  miles.  The  river  has  received  different  names  at  various 
sections  of  its  course.  Thus  it  rises  under  the  name  of  WoUondilly  in 
the  Cullarin  Bange,  about  20  miles  north-west  of  Goulburn.  After 
receiving  several  small  tributaries  it  flows  through  the  beautiful 
Burragorang  Valley,  and  on  emerging  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  Cox's 
River,  which  drains  the  southern  portion  ef  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
main  stream  is  then  called  the  Warragamba  until  its  junction  with  ^e 
Nepean,  which  carries  along  the  waters  received  from  the  Cataract, 
Cordeaux,  and  other  feeders  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  Illawarra  Range. 
Under  the  name  of  Nepean  the  river  flows  along  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Grose  and 
Colo.  From  its  junction  with  the  Grose  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Hawkesbury.  In  its  lower  course  the  river  opens  out  into  a  series  of 
lake-like  expanses,  and  round  the  shores  of  these,  and  for  some  distance 
higher  up,  the  scenery  is  stated  to  rival  that  of  the  far-famed  Rhine 
Valley.  The  Hawkesbury- Nepean  Valley  contains  alluvial  plains  of 
surprising  fertility,  and. the  district,  wliieh  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  in 
the  State,  is  famous  for  its  crops  of  maize,  lucerne,  potatoes,  sorghum, 
and  fruits. 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  south  of  Sydney  until  the 
ShoaUiaven  is  reached,  the  narrowness  of  the  coastal  strip  being 
accountable  therefor.  The  Shoalhaven  River  is  260  miles  in  length,  and 
has  a  drainage  basin  3,300  square  miles  in  area.  In  its  upper  reaches 
the  stream  passes  through  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  some  of  the 
gorges  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  depth,  but  like  most  of  the  other  coastal 
rivers,  the  lower  valley  is  composed  of  rich  alluvial  plains,  dotted  with 
the  homes  of  prosperous  settlers.  The  district  produces  some  of  the 
finest  maize  crops  in  Australia,  but  the  chief  industry  is  dairy-farming. 
In  the  ravines  on  the  Upper  Shoalhaven  a  fair  amount  of  gold  is 
obtained.  Large  steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Nawra  Bridge,  about 
10  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  line  from  Sydney. 

.  Between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  there 
are  several  small  rivers  passing  through  rich  country,  much  of  which^ 
however,  is  as  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state.  The  principal  of  these  ax« 
the  Clyde,  Tuross,  Bega,  and  Towamba.  A  great  deal  of  this  oountrr 
is  emrnently  itted  for  dairy- farming,  and  the  industry  has  made 
considerable  strnies  in  the  Bega  district. 
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At  various  points  along  the  coastal  belt  isolated  mountain  peaks  stand 
out  as  prominent  landmarks.  The  existence  of  these  was  remarked  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  several  of  them  still  preserve  the  names  given  to  them 
by  the  great  navigator.  Near  the  head  of  the  Tweed  Kiver,  Mount 
Warning  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  to  a  height  of  3,840  feet.  The  peak^ 
which  was  so  named  by  Cook,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  for  a  distance 
of  60  miles.  South  of  Shoal  Bay,  Mount  Wohiman  rises  to  the  height  of 
1,200  feet.  Mount  Seaview  stands  about  40  miles  inland,  and  8  miles 
south  of  the  Hastings  Range.  Its  elevation  is  about  3,100  feet.  The 
Brothers,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  are  three  conspicuous  peaks,  each 
over  1,500  feet  in  height,  situated  near  Camden  Haven.  Coolangatta, 
1,000  feet  high,  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Shoalhaven  Kiver. 
Dromedary,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  a  prominent  landmark  4  miles 
inland  to  the  south  of  the  Tuross  River.  Its  elevation  is  2,706  feet. 
Imlay,  9  miles  south-west  of  Twofold  Bay,  is  2,910  feet  in  height. 

The  coastal  district  is  intersected  by  four  mountain  ranges.  The 
North  Coast  Range,  situated  at  an  average  distance  of  35  miles  from 
the  sea,  runs  north  and  south  from  Mount  Marsh  in  the  Richmond. 
Range  down  to  the  Hastings  district.  Its  general  elevation  is  about 
2,000  feet.  South  of  Sydney,  the  lUawarra  Range  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
ocean  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  at  Clifton,  and,  receding  inland, 
terminates  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven.  Its  average  distance 
from  the  sea  is  5  miles.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Kembla  (1,752  feet). 
The  range  is  traversed  by  valuable  coal  seams,  and  these  are  profitably 
worked  at  Bulli,  Clifton,  Mount  Kembla,  Mount  Keira,  and  CorrimaL 
Intrusive  volcanic  dykes  have,  in  places,  converted  the  coal  into  a 
natural  coke  of  excellent  quality.  The  Currockbilly  Range  runs  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven  River  near  Marulan,  and  terminatea. 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moruya  at  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  Its 
highest  peak  is  Budawang  (3,630  feet).  The  peculiarly-formed  Pigeon 
House  (2,400  feet)  is  a  conspicuous  landmark,  and  was  so  named  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  South  Coast  Range,  of  which  the  highest  peak  in 
New  South  Wales  is  Coolangubra  (3,712  feet),  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Upper  Snowy  River  basin. 

The  Tableland  District. 

The  Tableland  district  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  northern  and 
a  southern,  the  Hunter-Goulburn  and  Peel  River  Valleys,  roughly 
speaking,  marking  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Throughout 
their  entire  extent  these  plateaus  are  intersected  by  the  Main  Dividing 
Range  and  its  lateral  spurs.  The  district  varies  in  width  from  30  to 
100  miles,  and  in  past  ages  most  probably  consisted  of  a  series  of 
continuous  uplands,  which  were  later  deeply  scarred  and  eaten  into  by 
the  erosive  agency  of  running  water.  On  the  seaward  side  the  table- 
land generally  rises  in  an  abrupt  wall-like  mass  from  the  coastal  plain. 
The  summit  consists  of  undulating  country,  diversified  by  mountain 
ridges  and  deep  valleys.  On  the  w^estern  side  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Great  Plain  district  of  the  interior. 

The  Dividing  Range  has  received  different  names  at  various  sections 
of  its  course.  Thus  in  the  northern  tableland,  the  New  England  Range 
extends  from  near  Tenterficld  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Port 
Maoquarie.  This  portion  of  the  cordillera  averages  3,500  feet  in  height, 
the  loftiest  peak  being  Ben  Lomond,  which  reaches  5,000  feet.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway,  in  its  course  along  the  tableland,  passes  close  to  the 
summit.  The  Liverpool  Range  is  the  next  prolongation  of  the  chain.  It 
follows  a  westerly  dir^tion  for  about  150  miles,  and  terminates  near 
Cassilis;  the  highest  point  is  Oxley's  Peak,  which  reaches  4,500  feet. 
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l^ear  the  town  of  Scone  a  spur  from  this  range  contains  the  celebrated 
burning  peak,  called  Mount  Wingen.  The  fires  of  this  mountain  are  not, 
howeyer,  of  volcanic  origin,  but  are  occasioned  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  coal  seams  deep  underground.  The  Liverpool  Range  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  Hunter-Goulburn  Valley,  and 
is  part  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  southern  table- 
lands. 

The  climate  on  the  northern  taUeland  is  delightfully  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating, and,  although  in  summer  the  thermometer  occasionally  registers 
high  temperatures,  the  evenings  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  Beautiful 
expanses  of  undulating  country  are  to  be  found,  and  these  are  excellently 
adapted  for  sheep  breeding,  while  large  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
are  also  grown.  The  tableland  is,  moreover,  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  and  other  minerals  being  mined  for  at  various 
localities. 

Starting  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  the  Main 
Range,  or  Blue  Mountain  Range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  encircles  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Hunter-Goulburn  basin,  and  after  running  west  and 
south,  terminates  near  Taralga.  Its  average  height  is  inconsiderable,  the 
highest  point  being  Mount  Binda,  4,460  feet.  The  Great  Western  Rail- 
way crosses  the  range  at  Rydal.  The  next  extension  is  known  as  the 
Cullarin  Range,  and  runs  from  Lake  Burra  Burra  to  the  southeim 
extremity  of  Lake  George,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  its 
highest  peak.  Mount  McAlister,  reaching  3,390  feet.  Near  Goulburn  the 
range  is  crossed  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway.  The  Gourock  Range 
extends  from  Lake  George  to  the  head  of  the  Kybeyan  River,  and  in 
portion  of  its  course  forms  the  edge  of  the  southern  tableland.  The ' 
highest  point  is  Tumanmang,  4,656  feet.  Next  comes  the  Monaro  Range, 
which,  after  running  southward  for  a  time,  takes  a  sharp  turn  west  and 
north-west  to  the  vicinity  of  Eiandra.  The  loftiest  peak  in  this  extension 
is  the  head  of  the  Kybeyan  River,  which  reaches  4,010  feet.  The  final 
section  of  the  cordillera  is  called  the  Muniong  Range,  and  this  division 
stretches  from  the  southern  termination  of  the  previous  section  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  into  Victoria.  In  this  range  is 
found  the  highest  peak  in  Australia,  viz.,  Mount  Kosciusko,  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  7,300  feet,  while  there  are  in  addition  several  other  peaks 
each  over  6,000  feet  high. 

The  southern  tableland  has  a  less  average  elevation  than  the  northern^ 
despite  the  presence  of  Kosciusko  and  other  lofty  peaks  in  its  southernmost 
extension.  While  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  rugged,  inhospitable 
country,  there  are,  nevertheless,  splendid  expanses  of  undulating  uplands, 
such  as  the  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Tass,  and  Monaro  Plains,  all  of  which 
are  excellently  adapted  for  sheep-farming  and  agriculture.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  tableland  is  the  presence  of  several  "  sunken  "  valleys, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  Amongst  these  are  Burragorang 
Valley,  through  wiuch  the  Wollondilly  fiows;  Kangaroo  Valley,  between 
Moss  Vale  and  the  Shoalhaven ;  and  the  Araluen  Valley,  near  Braidwood. 
On  this  tableland  also  are  situated  the  wonderful  Jenolan,  Wombeyan,  and 
Yarrangobilly  Caves,  the  beautiful  formations  in  which  have  been  dissolved' 
out  of  limestone  secreted  by  the  polyps  of  ancient  Silurian  atolls  and 
coral  reefs.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  bracing,  although  at  times 
there  are  heavy  snowfalls  in  the  high  southern  portion,  and  snow 
occasionally  lingers  on  the  topmost  crests  of  the  Muniong  Range  through- 
out the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  sections  of  the  great  Cordillera^ 
which  either  traverse  the  tableland  or  run  along  its  margin,  numerous 
spurs  or  laterals  are  thrown  out  on  each  side.     On  the  eastern  side  there 
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ie  first  tiie  MaophMraea  lUnge,  wkieh  pusaHOfi  an  irregular  coune  from 
near  Tenterfield  to  Point  Danger,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the  Tweed 
and  Richmond  in  New  Sowth  Wales  from  that  of  the  Logan  Biyer  sn 
Qneendand.  Its  highest  elevation  is  reached  in  Mount  Lindsay  (4^064 
feet),  a  picturesque  peak,  whose  bare,  rock-bound  summit  is  visible  for 
many  miles  around.  Then  there  is  the  Richmond  Range,  separating  the 
basins  of  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  Rivers.  Next  comes  the  Madeay 
Range,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Clarence  and  Macleay,  and 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  Chandler's  Peak  (5,130  feet).  The  Hastings 
Range  lies  between  the  Macleay  and  Hastings  basins.  Then  comes  the 
Mount  Royal  Range,  which  branches  oft  in  a  south-easterly  direction  froni^ 
the  Liverpool  Range,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Royal, 
or  Gobrabald  (3,000  feet).  The  Hunter  Range  forms  part  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  its.  most  prominent  peaks  being 
Corricudgy  and  Warrawalong,  each  about  3,000  feet  high.  The  Blue 
Mountains  constitute  a  plateau-like  mass  in  the  county  of  Cook,  the 
highest  peaks  therein  being  Mount  Clarence  (4,000  feet),  and  Mount 
Victoria  (3,525  feet).  Portion  of  the  Mittagong  Range  traverses  the 
southern  tableland,  and,  near  Robertson,  joins  with  the  lUawarra  Range. 

The  chief  spurs  on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range  are  as  appended  : — 
The  Nandewar  Range  breaks  off  fr<»n  the  New  England  Range  about  12 
n^es  south  of  UraUa,  and  terminates  about  10  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gwydir.  Its  highest  peak  is  Mount  Lindsay  (3,000  feet).  Traces  of 
post  volcanic  activity  are  found  at  intervals  along  this  range.  The 
Moonbi  Range  leaves  the  New  England  section  of  the  main  mountain  mass 
near  the  source  of  the  Macdonald  River,  and  runs  to  within  22  miles  of 
.  Manilla,  reaching  its  topmost  elevation  in  The  Summit  (3,600  feet).  The 
Currabubula  Range  branches  off  from  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  pursues  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  Peel  River  about  half-way 
between  Tamworth  and  Gunnedah.  The  highest  peak.  Mount  Turi,  has  ax) 
altitude  of  about  3,000  feet.  From  the  Liverpool  Range  a  north-westerly 
offshoot  runs  out  to  the  vicinity  of  Coonabarabran,  and  is  known  as  the 
Warrumbungle  Range.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  reached  in  Mount 
Exmouth  (3,000  feet).  Abundant  evidences  of  past  volcanic  activity  are 
met  with  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  range.  The  Macquarie  Range 
strikes  off  from  the  Main  Range  near  Shooter's  Hill,  and  extends  to  the 
junction  of  the  Cudgegong  and  Macquarie  Rivers.  Its  highest  point  is 
the  Canoblas  (4,610  feet),  a  group  of  volcanic  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orange.  It  was  near  the  junction  of  Summer  Hill  and  Lewis  Ponds 
Creeks,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Macquarie  Range,  that  Hargraves 
made  his  famous  gold  discoveries  in  1851.  The  Mundoonan  Range 
branches  off  from  the  CuUarin  section  of  the  cordiUera  a  little  to  the  nor^ 
of  Lake  George,  and  terminates  near  Cootamundra,  another  branch 
turning  southward  to  near  Gundagai.  Its  topmost  peak  is  Mundoonan 
(2,674  feet).  Three  spurs  are  given  off  to  the  westward  from  the  Muniong 
Range.  First  there  is  the  Murrumbidgee  Range,  separating  the  basins 
of  the  Groodradigbee  and  Upper  Murrumbidgee  Rivers.  Several  of  its 
peaks  approach  7,000  feet  in  height.  Next  comes  the  Tumut  Range, 
I  separating  the  Goodradigbee  from  the  Tumut  River,  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  Murray  Range,  which  divides  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ttimut  and 
Murray  Rivers,  afld  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  Mount  Dargal  (5,490 
feet). 

The  only  true  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  New  South  Wales  are  found 
on  the  southern  tableland,  the  principal  being  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Bathurst.  The  former  occupies  a  depression  in  the  Cullarin  Range, 
known  as  Lake  George  Basin,  and  has  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  with  a 
length  of  about  16  miles,  and  a  breadth,  in  its  widest  part,  of  6  miles: 
It  must  be  understood,   however,  that  these  dimenacons  vary  with  the 
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gea»on0»  and,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  between  the  jears  1846  and  1850  the  lake 
ia  said  to  hare  been  quite  dry.  Although  it  reoeives  the  drainage  ot 
several  small  streams,  its  waters,  which  are  quite  brackish,  have  no  visible 
outlet.  Lake  Bathurst  lies  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  George,  and 
in  good  seasons  has  an  area  of  15  square  miles.  Both  lakes  are  situated 
in  a  rich,  productive  district,  and  the  scenery,  especially  in  the  Lake 
George  Basin,  is  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Thb  Wbstbrn  Dibtriot. 

The  Western  District  occupies  by  far  the  largest  area  in  New  South 
Wales,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  foot  of  the  tableland  right  across 
to  the  boundary  of  the  State.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  immense  tract 
of  country  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken  only 
in  the  extreme  west  by  the  insignificant  Grey  and  Barrier  Ranges. 
Between  Orange  and  Cobar  there  is  a  low  ridge  dividing  portion  of  the 
Lachlan  tributaries  from  the  Darling,  and  this  elevation  is  considered  by 
geologists  to  be  the  skeleton  remnant  of  a  great  range  which  once  stretched 
right  across  to  the  border.  As  pointed  out  previously,  there  is  by  no 
means  a  bold  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tal^leland  and  the  Western 
District,  the  highlands,  generally  speaking,  merging  with  the  plain  by  a 
long  gentle  slope.  Various  portions  of  this  region  have  received  distinc- 
tive names.  ITius,  the  Liverpool  Plains  comprise  an  extensive  tract  of  good, 
pastoral  country  lying  between  the  Currabubula  and  Liverpool  Ranges,, 
discovered  in  1825  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Old  Man  Plain  is  situated 
between  Hay  and  Deniliquin,  and  The  Bland  between  Cootamundra  and 
Lake  Cowal.  Barrabool  Plain  is  on  the  Lower  Namoi,  and  the  Baronne* 
Plains  are  on  the  Castlereagh,  near  Coonamble.  The  name  Riverina  is 
applied  to  a  beautiful  expanse  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  country, 
intersected  by  quite  a  network  of  streams,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Lachlan  River  almost  up  to  Euabalong,  on  the  south  by  the  Murray  from 
the  Lachlan  junction  up  to  Albury,  while  the  eastern  boundary  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  Sydney  road. 

A  glance  at  the  map  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  this  great 
western  plain  region  was  provided  with  a  splendid  natural  water  supply 
in  the  shape  of  numerous  rivers  and  tributary  streams.  A  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  district  will,  however, 
tend  in  some  degree  to  modify  this  view.  The  upper  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  shallow,  and  in  very  dry  weather  consist 
merely  of  a  chain  of  deep  pools,  the  intervening  portions  being  quite 
dry.  Moreover,  many  of  the  tributaries  in  times  of  drought  fail  to 
reach  the  main  stream,  and  sink  their  scanty  contents  into  the  soiL 
Another  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  western  rivers  consists  in  the  fact 
that  occasionally  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  actually  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country.  In  very  rainy  seasons,  therefore,  when  the  shallow 
channels  refuse  the  impossible  task  of  carrying  the  united  drainage  of* 
tributaries,  many  of  which  bring  down  water  from  far-distant  Queens- 
land, the  whole  country  for  miles  around  is  inundated,  and  becomes  an* 
inland  sea.  The  foregoing,  however,  represents  extremes  of  conditions: 
in  the  west.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  rivers  creep  slowly  along  through 
grass-covered  plains,  on  which  millions  of  sheep  are  depastured,  while 
here  and  there  the  fertile  alluvial  soil  yields  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
produce.  In  addition  to  the  natural  grasses,  several  indigenous  shrubs 
and  trees  afford  sustenance  to  the  pastoralists'  flocks,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  the  well-known  salt-bush. 

It  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  conflicting  reports  brought  back  to 
Sydney  by  the  early  explorers  in  this  region,  for  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  entirely  governed  by  the  seasons. 
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All  the  rireri  of  the  Western  District  redlr  bdong  to  one  sjBtem — 
that  of  the  MurrAj'Darling.  The  up|>er  portion  of  the  Morraj  RiTer 
is  conipoiK.'d  of  three  branches — the  Indi,  Hnmep  and  Tooma.  The  Indi, 
which  is  generailj  regarded  as  the  sooroe  of  the  main  river,  rises  near 
the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  eleration  of  5,000  feet  abore  sea-lerel,  the 
other  two  branches  originating  in  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko. 
Descending  towards  Alburj,  the  rirer  reeerres  the  drainage  of  numerous 
other  mountain  streams,  and,  pursuing  a  westerly  course  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
and  Darling  on  its  right  bank,  prior  to  passing  into  South  Australia, 
where  it  discharges  into  Lake  Alexandrina.  'Die  total  length  of  the 
Murray  is  about  1,720  miles,  of  which  1,250  are  in  Xew  South  Wales; 
the  total  navigable  length  being  about  1,590  miles.  As  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  the  western  rivers,  numerous  ana-branches,  or  "  billabongs," 
are  found  along  its  course,  the  principal  being  the  Edward,  which  has 
a  length  of  150  miles.  As  before  stated,  the  Murray  passes  through  some 
'Of  the  finest  pastoral  country  in  Australia,  while  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  the  river  there  are  forests  of  red  gum  and  other  valuable 
timber  trees,  the  quality  of  which  is  being  considerably  improved  by 
Judicious  forest-thinning. 

The  Darling  drains  a  most  extensive  basin,  some  of  its  upper  tributaries 
•originating  in  the  highlands  of  southern  Queensland.  The  total  length 
of  the  river  is  estimated  at  3,282  miles,  and  in  favourable  seasons  it  is 
navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  as  Walgett,  2,345  miles  from  the  sea. 
Its  furthest-north  tributary  is  the  Condamine,  which  rises  near  Warwick, 
in  Queensland,  and,  under  the  name  of  Culgoa,  joins  the  main  stream 
20-  miles  above  Bourke.  The  Dumaresq  forms  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,  and  takes  its  rise  in  the  Dividing  Range  not  far 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Clarence.  Lower  down  it  meets  the 
Macintyre,  from  the  New  England  District,  and  thenceforward  the  main 
l)ranch  is  called  the  Macintyre,  until  it  meets  the  Gwydir,  after  which  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  the  latter  title  being  retained  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  Bogan.  The  main  river  from  this  point  down  as  far 
as  the  Murray  is  known  as  the  Darling.  From  the  Culgoa  junction  to  the 
Murray  the  river  does  not  receive  a  permanently  flowing  tributary,  and 
the  banks  in  some  places  present  the  curious  feature,  previously  alluded 
to,  of  being  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Nearly  all  the  plain 
country  within  the  Darling  basin  is  occupied  by  pastoralists,  much  of 
the  wool  produced  being  sent  down  by  river  steamers  to  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. 

The  Gwydir,  which  has  a  length  of  445  miles,  rises  in  the  New  England 
Kange,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Barwon,  through 
good  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  The  lower  portion  of  its  course 
gives  off  several  large  ana-branches,  some  of  which  stretch  out  into  exten- 
sive swamps  before  again  uniting  with  the  parent  stream.  The  Namoi  rises 
in  the  Moonbi  Range,  and,  after  receiving  various  sectional  names,  joins 
the  Barwon,  near  Walgett.  Below  Gunnedah  it  passes  through  some  fine 
pastoral  country,  including  the  celebrated  Liverpool  Plains.  The 
Castlereagh  also  joins  the  Barwon,  after  an  extremely  circuitous  course 
of  365  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Warrumbungle  Mountains.  As  far 
down  as  Coonamble  the  river  possesses  a  fair  volume  in  ordinary  seasons, 
but  beyond  that  town  its  bed  diminishes,  and  in  some  years  the  stream 
does  not  flow  as  far  as  the  Barwon.  The  Macquarie  rises  in  the  main 
range,  near  Shooter's  Hill,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles, 
terminates  in  a  swamp  known  as  the  Macquarie  Marshes,  near  the 
Barwon.  Much  of  the  country  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  this  stream 
is  auriferous,  the  Hill  End,  Tambaroora,  Hargraves,  and  Gulgong  gold- 
fields  being  within  its  basin,  but  the  lower  river  basin  contains  good 
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agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  The  Bogan  rises  in  some  low  hills 
in  the  county  of  Kennedy,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  miles,  enters  the 
Darling  between  the  towns  of  Bourke  and  Brewarrina.  The  Bogan 
basin  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  sheep  raising.  The  Lachlan  is 
formed  by  the  united  waters  of  several  small  streams  originating  in  the 
CuUarin  Range,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  700  miles,  joins  the 
Murrumbidgee,  the  country  near  their  confluence  being  covered  with  the 
succession  of  swamps  which  so  embarrassed  Surveyor  Oxley,  in  1817. 
Good  pastoral  country  is  met  with  in  the  central  and  upper  portions  of 
the  river's  basin,  but  the  lower  basin  is  deficient  in  tributary  streams, 
and  generally  unsuited  for  occupation. 

The  Murrumbidgee  head  waters  have  their  sources  in  a  northerly  spur 
from  the  Kosciusko  plateau,  and  the  river,  after  receiving  numerous 
tributaries,  joins  the  Murray,  its  total  course  measuring  1,350  miles. 
In  favourable  seasons  small  steamers  can  proceed  up  stream  as  far  as 
Gundagai.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  is  in  extremely  rugged  country, 
much  of  which  is  auriferous,  the  Kiandra,  Gulf,  and  Adelong  gold-fields 
being  situated  in  this  region.  Lower  down,  the  river  passes  through  the 
rich  district  of  Riverina,  where  it  sends  off  numerous  billabongs  or  sub- 
sidiary channels,  some  of  which  extend  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  soil  in  this  region  is  of  surprising  fertility,  and  is  the  home  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  Several  lakes  occur 
in  various  places  along  the  courses  of  the  great  western  rivers.  The 
area  of  these,  however,  is  indeterminate,  as  in  dry  weather  their 
contents  sometimes  disappear,  while  in  very  wet  seasons  they  occasionally 
cover  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka 
are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Darling,  and  Cawndilla,  Menindie, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  on  the  right.  Lakes  Cowal  and  Cudjellico  are  within 
the  Lachlan  basin,  and  Lake  Victoria,  which  is  sometimes  filled  by  the 
overflow  from  the  Murray,  is  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State. 
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Thb  geology  o!  the  State  haa  been  ably  treated  by  yariona  learned 
scientists,  and  this  work  has  been  addod  to  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  8.  Wilkin- 
son, Grovernment  Geologist,  and  by  Mr.  £.  P.  Pittman,  his  successor  in 
that  office.  To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations  found 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  original  classification,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  the  rocks,  as  they  are  now  known,  are  classified 
as  follows : — 


CcUnozoie., 


)  ( PUooencL 

(  Tertiary {  Miocene. 

Eocene. 


^uotok. 


Cretaoeoos. 


(  Upper  CretaceouB — Desert  Sandflione. 
IMiddii 


idle  GretAoeoue— Anriferotts  AllQvial  Leads  at  Mount 

Brown,  Tibooborra,  and  The  Peak,  near  Kayrutinera. 
Lower  Gretaoeons — ^KoUing  Dowm  ForaMtMm. 
Jurasslo. 

{Wtanamatta  Shales. 
Hawkesbury  Sandstones. 
Narrabeen  Bhalea 


(  Permo-Carboniferous 


Palceoxoic. 


Garboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper  Silurian. 
^  Lower  Silurian. 


Upper  Goal  Measares. 
Dempsey  Beds. 
Midale  Goal  Measures. 
Upper  Marine  Series. 
Lower  Goal  Measures. 
^  Lower  Marine  Series. 


Palaeozoic  Pehtod. 

Palceozoic  rocks  extend  throughout  almoHt  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  States,  principally  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  Main  Dividing 
Range,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Aber- 
croinbie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part 
of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven.  Slates 
containing  Lower  Silurian  fossils  (Graptolites)  have  been  found  at  four 
localities  in  New  South  Wales — on  the  border  of  Victoria,  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Delegate;  at  Myall  Reefs,  near  Toraingley;  at  the 
Junction  Reefs,  near  Mandurama;  and  at  Cadia,  near  Orange. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where  they 
are  overlain  by  the  Permo-Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Range. 
They  reappear  farther  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macleay  River, 
on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist  of  sandstone,  slate,  and 
limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  metamorphism,  particularly  in  the 
t^ountry  around  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Limestone  beds,  of  considerable 
oxtent,    are    scattered    throughout    this    formation.      These    are    chiefly 
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oomposed  of  orinoida  aad.  eorala  vfaich  outcrop  psomiisMntly*  in  iiifi 
WeUingtOB  District,  near  MttloBg  uid  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  ia 
tlie  Murmasbidgee  Dittfriot.  In  the  limestone  formatioas  are  £buBd 
laagnifioeoJb  eafres,  tudi  as  the  Wellington,  Wotabejaa^  Fiah  River  or 
Jeaolan  Caves*  Bungionia  and  Abererombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
even  beyond  the  oonfinea  of  Australia.  The  oares  at  TarrangobiUj,  in 
the  Kiandra  District,  are  ako  rery  attraetive. 

The  Devonian  ro<^ks  are  well  seeil  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rjdal, 
where  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata  showing 
a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10»000  feet.  They  also  occur  in  the  northern,. 
BOttthern,  and  western  districts. 

The  Carboniferous  Rocks. — The  coal-bearing  rocks  are  of  three  distinct 
systems,  the  first  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age.  Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other  7  feet  in  thickness,  occur 
near  the  top  of  this  system;  but  the  coal  in  both  cases  is  full  of  bands, 
and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  economic  value. 

The  Perma-Carbofiiferous  Rocks. — The  second  system,  known  as  the 
Permo-Carboniferous,  contains  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  which  have 
been  developed  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Productive 
coal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New  South  Wales  : 
the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek)  series,  the  second 
the  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  ^nd  the  last  and  uppermost  the  New- 
castle series.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system  and  its  associated  strata 
at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a  total  thickness  of  about 
150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account  seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in 
thickness.  Borings  at  Cremorne,  a  point  on  the  northern  margin  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt-Sutherland  and  Liverpool,  have 
confirmed  the  anticipations  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of  at  least  the  upper  or  Newcastle 
series  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle  on  the  north  and  Bulii  on  the 
aouth.  Reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Collieries 
Company  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mesosoic  Period. 

The  Trmssie  Rocks. — The  third  system  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
iferous basin,  and  is  of  MesoKoic^  age.  Professor  David  estimates  the 
Ittsigth  of  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seams  to  be  about 
65  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  width  is  about  37  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  most  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  are  a  series 
of  massive  whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wil- 
kinson to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  and  were 
named  by  him  '^The  Middle  Clarence  Series,"  occupying  as  they  do  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds  of  this  basin. 
None  of  the  seuns  in  this  coal-field  has  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  of  com- 
mereial  value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  seam  to  contain  1  foot 
9  inches,  out  of  a  total  tiiickness  of  5  feet  7^  inches,  of  coal  fit  for 
ordinary  ooasumption,  while  the  second  and  third  seams  have  not  yet 
been  su^iently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinion  being  formed  of 
their  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  the  seams  prove  to-be 
of  insufficient  thickness  and  purity  to  yield  coal  fit  for  purposes  of  export, 
they  may  supply  sufficient  coal  of.  fair  quality  for  local  requirements, 
especially  if  it  be  washed  in  suitable  machines,  such  as  Liihrig's. 

The  Hawkesbury  and  Wianamatta  series,  iHiich  overlie  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation,  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkes- 
bury and  its  principal  tributaries  flow,  belong  to  the  Mesosoic  period. 
It  is  in  this  series  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Broken  Bay, 
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otenr.  T\ut  roekt  eoMMt  of  grey,  porple,  *nd  clioeolatc  eoloored  ihala, 
»o4  yelk/winh-grey  umiistones,  ftnd  tbe  oissimain  thickncM  of  the  itratA 
w  MtirriAted  fti  1 JOO  feet.  Tbe  Ituamie  rocks  form  the  principal  atore- 
houKO  of  tljo  mrimitin  wster  sapplj  of  the  nortb-westem  portion  of  the 
State,  where  t}iej  underlie  the  Rolling  Downi  or  Lower  Cretaeeoos  for* 
mation.  Moat  of  the  deeper  bores  %n  this  arid  region  obtain  the  bulk 
of  their  supplj  of  wafer  from  the  Triassie  sandstones. 

The  Wianamatta  formation  extends  ronnd  Sjdnej,  and  ooren  a  space 
in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  poinu  of  which  rest  at 
Picton  on  the  •outh,  Richmond  on  the  north,  and  Sjdnej  on  the  east. 
Tlie  beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  deposits  of  argillaceous  shales, 
and  are  of  comparatirely  little  thickness.  Tber  appear  to  bare  been 
deposited  in  hollows  worn  br  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone  on  whidi 
tbej  directlj  rest.  The  Narrabeen  shales,  the  Hawkesburr  sandstones, 
and  the  Wianamatta  shales  do  not  contain  anv  remarkable  seams  of 
coal.  All  three  formations  are  intersected  br  igneous  dykes,  which  have 
also  intruded  tbe  underljing  Permo^arboniferous  rocks,  and  where  they 
bare  come  in  contact  with  the  coal-seams,  the  latter  hare  been  oonrerted 
into  coke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  more. 

Jura»$ie  rocks  bare  been  recognised  in  only  one  locality  in  New  South 
Wales,  riz.,  on  the  Talbragar  River,  about  20  miles  north  of  Gulgong, 
where  they  occupy  a  denuded  hollow  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones. 
They  are  of  small  extent,  and  consist  of  yellowish  shales  containing 
numerous  fish  and  plant  remains. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  State, 
extending  from  the  Barwon  westward  towards  the  north-west  comer. 
Water-bearing  strata  hare  been  reached  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 
to  2,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained,  though 
principally  from  the  underlying  Triassie  sandstones.  The  existence  of 
subterranean  water  throughout  this  extensive  region  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
stores  with  which  Nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ages  that 
have  long  since  been  counted  out.  The  steps  already  taken  in  r^ard 
to  utilising  the  artesian  water  are  described  below. 

Caikozoic  Pebiod. 

To  this  period  belong  the  deposits  covering  the  greater  portion  of  the 
central  and  western  districts  of  the  State.  It  therefore  embraces  tbe 
valleys  of  the  great  western  rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.  The 
formation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  broken  belt,  chiefly  of 
Silurian  rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River  towards 
the  Great  Barrier  Range  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Darling.  Large 
patches  of  Devonian  rocks  are  also  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Making  these  deductions,  the  Post-Tertinry  rocks  cover  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  State.  The  vast  alluvial  plains  were  formed  during 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  of 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow;  but  in  the  great  plains,  between 
the  main  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very 
great  depth. 

Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

• 

The  area  occupied  by  these  rocks  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  State, 
the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of  varieties  of 
granite,  quartz- porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
Granite  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern  masses 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  but  is  found  outcropping  throughout 
the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
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State.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool 
Bange,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay.  Serpentine 
is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  chiefly  at  Gundagai, 
Bingara,  Lucknow,  Nundle,  Tulgilbar  on  the  Clarence  River,  and  Port 
Macquarie.  The  granites,  quartz-porphyries  and  felstones  have  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  PaleBozoic  age;  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks, 
basalts,  and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  Tertiary  series. 
At  Kiama  there  is  an  immense  development  of  interbedded  basalt  lavas 
and  tuffs  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks. 

Artesian  Water. 

Before  actual  boring  operations  proved  that  the  belief  was  well 
founded,  it  had  long  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  water  being  obtained  in  the  Triassic  formation 
which  underlies  the  whole  of<  the  north-western  portion  of  New  South 
Wales — a  region  favoured  with  only  a  sparse  rainfall. 

It  was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  that  year  operations  were  b^un  at  Kallara,  a  station 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  The  supply  was  tapped  at  a 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26  feet. 
In  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  first  bore  in  search  of 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was  reached  at  89  feet.  Since  then 
much  work  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise.  That  artesian  water  is  obtainable  in  other  than  Cretaceous 
rocks  is  borne  out  by  palseontological  evidence,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  bores,  such  as  those  at  Coonamble,  Mor^,  Gil  Gil  (Moree  to 
Boggabilla),  and  Euroka  (Walgett  to  Coonamble),  have  pierced  rocks 
of  Triassic  age,  corresponding  with  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures;  indeed, 
it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
artesian  water  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived  from  porous  rocks  of 
Triassic  age. 

In  1905  there  were  fifty-five  completed  Government  flowing  bores, 
yielding  approximately  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  while  there  were  in 
addition  twenty-five  bores  from  which  the  water  supply  was  obtained  by 
pumping.  The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  State  is  situated  at  Dolgelly,  on 
the  Moree- Boggabilla  road,  where  a  depth  of  4,086  feet  has  been  reached, 
the  water  issuing  at  a  temperature  of  130  degrees  Fahr.,  with  an  average 
daily  supply  of  682,200  gallons.  The  next  deepest  is  situated  at  Wallon, 
on  the  same  road,  the  depth  being  3,747  feet  From  this  bore  there  is  a 
flow  of  810,000  gallons  per  diem,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being 
124  degrees  Fahr.  The  largest  flow  is  obtained  at  the  Eenmare  bore,  on 
the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford,  the  daily  average  being  2,050,000 
gallons.  In  addition  to  the  Government  bores,  there  are  253  completed 
private  bores,  full  details  of  the  supply  from  which  cannot  be  given,  while 
there  are  two  Government  and  twelve  private  bores  in  progress.  Further 
reference  to  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Pastoral  Industry. 
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Ai  i^f«t  it  va*  profio«#^i  t4>  «»^^:^i:jii  ti^  »^;>ri>^rz.t  oa  li^e  v«<  au^-i  of 
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Hr  tfT'Uir  id  Vitt^ftttat  ^yUt^ij^  a  fi^«<  of  eler^i*  resiMrl^  w*»  rot  tccseii^ 

^'»*090Tt^0t^  trnw*  ^Ifr^if^  Utie  XfU'U:T  ''  >f apply/*  ►ix  traz*%port«  a&d  tLree  >tor- 
•Ifif/*,  A4imr«i.r<fr  te  a  retorii  <Uxed  l-kki  April,  lie 7,  tibe  "  firft  fieet  " 
€mfr%tc\  '#tti  t*  lit  Amur  Bar  I#71  toaie  acid  1^  f^rrbaie  oourict*.  iiM:-I;i%iTie  of 
II  ^ti'knm^  At»4  M  *kiiMt:u',ut^i  of  irairibei  wLicfa.  ibciadiikg-  ^u  zLAnied 
wmatsu  Mud  l^  eliti'lrefi*  bun^bered  255.  (1&  a  stateioent  forwardeii  from 
Ht«,  Crnt,^  ifUiil^p  sei^*^  tiie  btnEiber  rictualled  od  10th  Juzje,  17^7,  aa 
l,i0i>p,  tf««  i'jpf$w'uiU  fitsffJ#«rifig  5«>8  noeD,  1!>2  womcm,  and  13  eaildrec./  A 
«f.art  vaa  nM^k  frorn  Flvr/u^uth  ou  the  I'ith  May,  17^7,  aud  on  the  l^th 
Jmnumrj^  I7>^^  th«  ''  Supply''  reached  Botany  Bay,  followed  in  the  ooursa 
id  titt!  ortt  two  «lay«  fiy  the  reU  of  the  fleet. 

fforemor  FbiJlip  waa  not  lonij^  in  disoovering  that  Botany  Bay  was  by 
no  nv'afia  an  i^i^sal  «pot  for  a  nettleoient.  The  harboar  waa  diailow,  and 
IwmMuiiietitiy  pmOs^ted  from  adrerve  winds;  the  rieh  soil  and  beaatiful 
nMHMloww  alltidod  to  by  Cook  and  Banks  could  not  be  foand^  while  there 
was  a  rurj  ssaaty  supply  of  fresh  water.  Phillip,  thereupon,  with  a 
nrriall  psrty^  ftrfHj^t-Ai-A  in  a  rowing  boat  to  explore  Port  Jackson,  and  so 
Ithprtfiki^'A  wa<f  ho  with  the  capabilities  of  this  magnificent  harbour,  that 
Uh  lUiunA'ttiU'ly  iU'.Uinmucd  on  removing  the  settlement  thither,  choosing 
ftff  its  sit^;  the  shores  of  a  little  inlet  which  he  named  Sydney  Cove.  The 
sliips  were  therefore  brought  round  as  soon  as  po^^sible,  and  on  the  26th 
January,  J7HH,  formal  posKession  was  taken  of  Sydney  Cove,  although  the 
pr'K;lttmation  of  the  colony  and  the  reading  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
did  not  take  plaw*  until  the  7th  February.  While  the  fleet  was  still  in 
Motany  Hay,  two  French  vessels,  the  "  Boussole  "  and  the  ** Astrolabe,"  put 
in  to  refit.    La  IV'rouse,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  had  been  sent 
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owt  mi  a  vojagB  of  diacawery  by  the  Frecch  G^vemmeat,  and  in  an  en*> 
co«nt«r  with  the  nativ«»  of  the  Navigator's  laland  leTeral  of  his  men  were 
kiliedy  and  both  the  ships'  long  boats  were  kmt.  Shortly  after  his  arriyal 
at  Botany,  P^ro  le  Recereisr,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  a  mooament  marking  his  last  resting- 
place.  Mtear  a  stay  of  two  months.  La  P6rouse  sailed  away,  and  for  forty 
years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  expediti<ui.  Its  ultimate  fate  was 
aeoertained  by  Captain  DilLon,  who  dioeovered  that  the  vessels  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  off  the  Mallicolo  Islands. 

From  the  very  outset  the  infant  ecrfony  was  beset  by  grave  difficulties^ 
When  the  work  of  dearing  the  woods  and  providing  quarters  and  hospital 
acooaomodation  was  taken  in  hand,  it  was  fosnd  that  there  were  very  few 
eapsible  mechanics  amongst  either  soldiers  or  oonvicts.  Many  id  the 
oonvicts  were  lazy,  and  a  large  number  were  in  poor  health,  while  there 
was  mveh  quarrelling  among  thie  officers.  After  the  soil  had  been  got 
ready  for  tillage,  it  was  discovered  that  no  one  had  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  farming.  Some  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  died,  others  strayed 
away  and  were  lost  in  the  bu^.  Major  Rose,  the  seeond  in  command, 
declared  that,  ''  It  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  convicts  on  turtle  and 
veniomi  at  the  '  London  Tavern '  than  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  them 
here."  The  blacks,  also,  were  troublesome,  but  most  of  their  outrages 
were  committed  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  cruelties  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  All  writers  on  early  Australian  history  point  to  this 
disagreeable  fact.  Phillip  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  natives  were 
not  the  aggressors.  Collins  says  much  the  same  thing;  while  Caley,  the 
botanist,  who  had  special  opportunities  for  gaining  accurate  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  states  that  he  was  persaaded  that  the  whites  were  them- 
selves responsible  for  most  of  the  atrocities  which  the  natives  committed. 
Even  during  the  first  few  days  at  Botany  Bay  the  natives  were  greatly 
ineensed  by  the  white  people  stealing  their  implem^its  of  warfare  or  the 
c^ase,  which  were  sold  as  curios  to  the  people  on  the  ships.  Later  on  in 
the  Colony's  history,  it  is  well  known  that  in  numerous  instances  the 
natives  were  cruelly  ill-treated,  while  they  were  actually  instigated  to 
some  of  their  most  lawless  acts  by  escaped  convicts. 

Despite  all  the  worries.  Governor  Phillip  never  lost  heart,  but  battlied 
bravely  on.  It  was  his  aim  to  make  the  new  colony,  as  far  as  possible, 
independent  of  outside  supplies;  so  that,  when  the  land  at  Farm  Cove 
proved  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  he  lost  no  time  in  sedLing  elsewhere, 
and  good  land  was  discovered  at  Parraraatta.  A  branch  settlement  wss 
formed  at  Norfolk  Island,  under  Lieutenant  King,  in  February,  178&. 
In  connection  with  the  present  development  in  the  mineral  industry  it  is 
int^vsting  to  note  that  in  a  despatdi  dated  28th  September,  17^,  the 
Crovemor  remarks  that  '*  the  country  is  thought  to  possess  iron,  tin,  and 
silver,"  but  that  *'  I  give  no  enoeuragement  to  search  for  them,  as  they 
would  prove  a  curse  at  the  present  time." 

It  had  been  arranged,  pHor  to  leaving  England,  that  the  Colony 
should  never  be  left  for  more  ^an  a  year  without  replenishing  the  King's 
storss.  In  accordance  with  this  arrang^wnt,  the  ''Guardian,"  transport, 
had  been  despatched  from  En^and  with  supplies  in  August,  1789,  but 
was  wrei^Led  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  add  to  the  distress 
occasioned  in  the  Colony  by  the  non-arrival  of  this  rtore-ship,  a  fresh  batch 
of  oonviets  came  out  in  the  **  Lady  Juliana."  The  **  Sirius  "  was  hurriedly 
despatched  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  supplies,  and  returned  in  May, 
1789,  but  the  stock  of  provisions  was'  being  depleted,  and  famine  stared 
the  colonists  in  the  face.  In  February,  1790,  there  was  not  four  months' 
supply  in  the  stores,  even  at  half  rations.  Under  the  cireumstaaoes,  the 
Governor  deemed  it  advisable  to  divide  the  settlement,  and  send  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  a  portion  of  the  supplies,  to  Norfolk  Island,  on  board 
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the  *'  Siriui "  and  "  Stipplj."  The  "  Siring ''  was,  tinfortanateij,  wrecked 
near  the  island,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  lost.  The  little  company 
was  reduced  to  desperate  straits,  and  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  the  sea- 
birds  which  nested  on  the  island*  Meanwhile,  matters  on  the  mainland 
were  in  no  better  case,  a  prominent  resident  stating  subsequently  "  that 
for  three  years  he  lived  in  constant  belief  that  he  would  one  day  perish 
of  hunger."  Relief  arriTod,  howcTer,  in  June,  1790,  through  the  advent 
of  three  store-ships.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1791,  what  is  known  as  the 
'^  Second  Fleet"  arrived,  and  consisted  of  one  store-ship  and  ten  transports 
containing  convicts.  Although  there  were  subsequent  periods  of  scarcity, 
the  oonmiunity  was  never  again  threatened  with  absolute  starvation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  Phillip  resigned  office  and  returned  to 
England.  During  his  term  of  administration  the  young  colony  had  made 
substantial  ptogress.  Sydney  had  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  Norfolk  Island  about  900.  At  the  Rosehill  settlement  there  were 
3,000  people,  and  the  agricultural  industry  was  advancing  rapidly.  The 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  had  been  explored,  and  good  land  was  found  at 
various  points  along  its  course.  Roughly  speaking,  the  total  population 
at  the  end  of  1792  may  be  given  as  5,000. 

As  remarked  previously,  some  of  the  cattle  had  strayed  away  from  the 
settlement  in  its  early  days,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  person 
appointed  to  look  after  them,  and  there  was  great  surprise  and  joy 
when  a  fine  herd  of  their  descendants  was  found  in  a  wild  state  near 
the  Nepean  River  in  1795.  The  fact  that  the  animals  had  increased 
in  size  and  general  appearance  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  natural  herbage  of  the  country. 

In  1790  and  1791  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  raised  in  England 
for  special  service  in  the  Colony,  and  when  Governor  Phillip  was  leaving 
the  settlement  he  handed  over  the  administration  to  Major  Grose,  the  new 
regiment's  commander.  The  presence  of  this  corps  turned  out  to  be  a 
thorough  curse.  Its  officers  were  by  no  means  of  the  best  type.  They 
mostly  joined  the  service  with  the  idea  of  making  money.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  military 
despotism.  The  ordinary  civil  authorities  were  utterly  flouted.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  men  led  openly  immoral  lives,  to  the  amusement  or 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soldiers  became  almost  the  only  mer- 
chants, and  many  of  them  made  large  fortunes  by  obtaining  goods  at 
prime  cost  from  the  Government  stores  and  retailing  them  at  an  enormous 
profit.  The  greatest  gains  were  made  on  spirits  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  all  included  under  the  term  ''  rum."  Later  on  a  large  quantity  of 
''  rum  "  was  distilled  in  the  Colony  from  wheat  and  other  grain  grown  in 
the  Hawkesbury  district,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  manufactured  a 
potent  spirit  from  their  surplus  crop  of  peaches.  The  eradication  of 
this  trade,  with  its  consonant  evils,  formed  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of 
the  early  Governors.  Another  cause  of  dissension  was  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  official  authority  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  Colony's  history. 
The  first  four  Governors  were  naval  men,  accustomed  to  naval  discipline, 
and  impatient  of  any  interference  with  what  they  considered  their  powers 
and  privileges.  Side  by  side  with  these  were  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  who  were  equally  jealous  as  regards  what  was  due  to  their 
military  position.  Clashing  of  interests  was  inevitable,  and  matters  in 
this  connection  reached  a  crisis  with  the  arrest  and  deposition  of  Governor 
Bligh. 

An  important  event  in  the  year  1793  was  the  arrival  of  the  *'  Bellona," 
the  first  free  emigrant  ship.  The  settlers  who  arrived  in  her  at  first  took 
up  land  at  Liberty  Plains,  about  8  miles  from  Sydney,  but  later  on  they 
removed  to  the  Hawkesbury.  In  his  despatch  of  the  5th  November,  1790, 
Governor  Phillip  mentions  that  the  first  settler  on  the  lands  of  the  State 
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was  a  time-expired  oonyict  named  James  Ruse,  who  entered  on  his  farm 
of  30  acres  at  Parramatta  on  the  2l8t  Norember,  1789. 

The  Home  authorities  for  some  time  refused  to  accept  Phillip's  resigna* 
tion,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  Colony,  and  it 
was  not  until  1795  that  the  new  administrator,  Governor  Hunter,  assumed 
o$ce.  In  his  first  despatch  Hunter  alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  lack  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  Colony,  while  he  also  com- 
plained that  the  public  works  were  retarded  through  the  absorption  of 
convict  labour  by  the  civil  and  military  officers.  The  time-expired 
prisoners  at  this  period  proved  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  several 
of  them  turning  to  bushranging,  while  others  indulged  in  petty  thieving 
round  the  various  settlements.'  There  was  also  considerable  trouble  with 
the  soldiery,  and  this  led  Hunter  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  occasionally 
changing  the  garrison.  Had  the  Imperial  authorities  adopted  this  course, 
it  is  certain  that  the  unfortunate  episodes  in  Governor  Bligh's  vice- 
royalty  would  never  have  come  to  pass.  The  summer  of  1798-9  was 
marked  by  one  of  the  first  recorded  droughts  in  the  history  of  the  Colony, 
but  this  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  Hawkesbury  district  by  a 
disastrous  flood  which  swept  away  the  homes  of  many  of  the  settlers,  and 
for  a  time  paralysed  all  industry  in  that  division.  The  live  stock  in  the 
Colony  in  1792  was  only  182,  whereas  in  1800  there  were  203  horses, 
1,044  cattle,  6,124  sheep,  and  2,182  goats.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  plough  put  into  Australian  soil  was  used  on  Macarthur's  farm  at 
Parramatta  in  1795.  As  illustrating  the  value  of  stock  in  these  early 
days,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  horse  for  less 
than  £100,  while  cows  were  sold  at  from  £80  upwards.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  events  in  Hunter's  period  of  administration  was  the  discovery 
of  coal,  in  1797.  The  existence  of  the  mineral  was  first  reported  by  some 
shipwrecked  refugees  who  had  made  their  way  overland  from  Point  Hicks 
to  Sydney.  At  the  locality  where  they  discovered  it,  in  the  lUawarra 
district,  the  seam  was  so  difficult  of  access  that  its  exploitation  was  at  the 
time  regarded  as  impossible.  In  the  same  year,  however.  Lieutenant 
Shortland,  who  had  gone  northwards  in  pursuit  of  some  runaway  convicts, 
discovered  the  Hunter^  or  Coal  River^  as  it  was  originally  named,  and 
noted  the  deposits  of  coal  near  its  mouth.  Before  very  long,  steps  were 
taken  to  utilise  the  discovery,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle  was  founded. 
Up  to  1821  the  mines  were  worked  entirely  by  convict  labour.  In  a 
despatch  dated  21st  December,  1798,  the  Duke  of  Portland  recommended 
Governor  Hunter  to  export  coal  to  the  Cape,  and  to  receive  therefrom  in 
exchange  live  stock  for  the  use  of  the  settlement  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  growth  of  the  export  trade  was,  however,  at  first  but  slow.  The  first 
recorded  shipment  was  in  1801,  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  per 
chaldron. 

The  expeditions  of  Bass  and  Flinders  during  this  period  are  amongst 
the  most  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  exploration.  Bass  was  a  surgeon,  and 
Flinders  a  midshipman  on  the  "  Reliance,"  the  vessel  which  brought  out 
Governor  Hunter.  Their  first  expedition  was  undertaken  in  a  boat  8  feet 
long,  which  they  christened  the  "  Tom  Thumb,"  their  object  being  to  dis- 
cover a  supposed  large  river  to  the  south  of  Sydney.  The  rivei' turned  out 
to  be  only  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  they  named  Port  Hacking,  but  i^ey 
went  as  far  south  as  the  Tom  Thumb  Lagoon,  in  the  lUawarra  district, 
and,  on  the  voyage  back,  were  nearly  wrecked  by  a  "  southerly  buster." 
In  the  following  year  (1797)  Bass  sailed  in  an  open  whaleboat  on  a  more 
ambitious  voyage.  With  a  crew  of  six,  and  provisions  for  six  weeks,  he 
examined  the  coast  southward  from  Sydney,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the 
Shoalhaven,  touching  at  the  already  known  Jervis  Bay,  and  discovering 
the  fine  inlet  of  Twofold  Bay.  Then,  passing  round  Cape  Howe,  he 
discovered  and  thoroughly  explored  the  inlet  known. as  Western  Port. 
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.  In  August,  1798,  Flinden  uid  Bass  tet  oil  together  in  tiie  sloop 
'*  Norfolk/'  of  25  tons,  and  on  this  occasion  demoostrsited  the  insolaritj 
ol  Tasmania  by  ciroumnarigating  it.  The  patsage  between  the  mainland 
and  the  island  was  called  Bass  Strait,  by  Gorernor  Hunter.  In  17d9 
Flinders  sailed  in  the  *'  Norfolk''  northwards  from  Sydney  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Herrey  Bay,  making  a  careful  sarrey  of  the  coast  and  recording 
excellent  sailing  directions. 

As  showing  the  disabilities  in  the  way  ol  transport  sviered  1^  the  early 
colonists,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  voyage 
from  England  to  Australia  in  1799,  by  the  '"Albion,"  in  the  space  of 
three  months  fifteen  days  was  looked  upon  as  little  short  of  marvelieus. 
The  vessel  was  86  feet  long,  and  had  a  tonnage  of  362. 

Governor  King  arrived  in  Sydney  with  authority  to  relieve  Governor 
Hunter  in  April,  1800,  but  did  not  assume  the  administration  till  some 
months  later,  in  a  despatch  sent  to  Hunter  prior  to  his  leaving  the 
Colony,  the  Duke  of  Portland  preferred  several  charges  ol  msladministrar 
tion  against  him,  such  as  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  produce,  neglect- 
ing to  restrain  the  trade  in  spirits  by  the  military  and  Government 
officials,  &c.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  recall  was  unjust,  for  his 
honesty  was  unimpeachable,  but  he  was  evidently  lacking  in  the  firmness 
and  decision  of  character  required  in  ruling  a  Colony  composed  of  such 
turbulent  elements. 

From  the  talent  and  energy  that  King  had  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  branch  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  make  a  successful  administrator,  but  the  rum-trade  interests 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  resign  in  1806.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Under  Secretary,  King  remarks  as  follows: — '-Situated  as  the 
Colony  was  when  I  took  command,  every  step  I  made  clashed  so  mudi 
with  the  interest  of  trading  individuals,  bol^  eonmiissicmed  and  non- 
commissioned, that  all  set  their  wits  to  work  not  only  to  thwart  my 
exertions  but  also  to  use  every  measure  that  art,  cunning,  and  fraud 
could  suggest  to  impede  my  efforts.''  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Home  authorities  to  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medium 
in  the  Colony,  and  4  tons  of  copp^  coin  ol  the  value  of  Id.  each,  and 
total  value  of  £550,  were  sent  out  in  1800.  Each  coin  was  issued  at  the 
rate  of  2d->  and  it  was  made  a  penal  offence  to  export  any  quantity  in 
excess  of  £5  worth  ol  this  coinage.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
shipment  of  money  to  the  Colony,  as  £1,000  worth  of  dollars  had  been 
sent  out  in  1792.  For  some  years  prior  to  his  arrival,  French  vessels  had 
conducted  exploratory  work  along  the  coasts,  and  it  was  the  fear  lest  they 
should  attempt  to  found  colonies  that  induced  King  to  send  Lieutenant 
Bowen  to  the  Derwent  in  1803,  and  Colonel  Paterson  in  the  following  year 
to  the  Tamar.  Colonel  Collins  had  been  sent  from  England  to  occupy 
Port  Phillip,  but  the  settlement  there  was,  later  on,  moved  to  Tasmania. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1801  two  French  vignerons  arrived  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  superintending*  the  wine-growing  industry. 
Progress  in  this  direction  was,  however,  for  a  lanfr  time  comparatively  slow. 

During  King's  administration  the  first  serious  rising  among  the 
convict  poi)ulat ion  took  place.  In  1804,  a  party  of  convicts,  some  300 
strong,  was  employed  in  road-making  at  a  place  called  Castle  Hill, 
between  Parramatta  and  Windsor.  Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity 
they  overpowered  and  disarmed  their  guards,  and  then  marched  in-  the 
direction  of  the  Hawkesbury  where  they  counted  on  gaining  support 
from  the  disaffected  settlers.  Major  Johnston,  the  military  commander, 
marched  against  them  with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  and  after,  a 
struggle  of  about  fifteen  minutes'  duration  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  casualties  amounted  to  12  killed,  and  6-  wounded,  while 
26  were  taken  prisoners,  8  of  the  latter  being  subsequently  executed 
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Am  showing  tlie  consiiinption  •£  q)irit8  in  the  early  daj«  of  the  Ookmy'v 
kitlory,  it  appears  from  a  publidied  return  that  during  the  period  from 
3rd  November,  1799,  to  Slst  May,  1800,  no  less  than  36,590  gallons  of 
spirits  and  22,224  gallons  of  winie  were  imported,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation was  only  about  5,500. 

The  coinage  at  this  period  was  of  a  rather  mixed  description,  and  in 
November,  1800,  Governor  King  found  it  neeessary  to  issue  a  general 
order  giving  the  denomination  and  rate  of  kgal  tender  of  the  ooins 
GsreuUting  in  the  Colony.    These  were  as  fc^ows :  — 

£   s.  d.  £  •.  d. 

AOainea 12  0               Rupee   0  2  6 

HsIfJohsnna 2    0  0               1  Hitch  GnUder ^  0  2  0 

Gold  Mohor 1  17  0  Eo^ah  Shilling  ..  ...  0  1  8 

Spanish  Dollar U    5  0  Copper  Coin  of  1  oz. .  0  0  2 

Johanna    4    0  0  „            |  „  ..  0  0  1 

Dttcat    _,..  00«  „  i„..  OOOi 

Pagoda  0    8  0 

Cenerally  speaking,  the  Colony  may  be  considered  to  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  during  King's  term  of  ofBce.  The  settlement  had 
emerged  from  its  state  of  dependence.  So  far  as  food  was  concerned,  on 
the  mother  country,  while  the  beginnings  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
way  of  wool  and  whale  oil  were  noticeable.  By  the  year  1805  the  pastoral 
industry  was  firmly  established,  and  in  this  connection  the  name  of 
Captain  Macarthur  stands  out  prominently.  Although  the  first  Spanish 
merinos  were  brought  here  in  1797  by  Waterhouse  and  Kent,  it  is  to 
Macarthur  that  the  credit  is  due  of  seeing  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
industry,  and  of  having  the  courage  and  determination  to  follow  it  up. 
It  was  during  King's  administration  that  the  birth  of  the  Australasian 
press  took  place  in  the  form  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  first  issued  in  1803. 

The  Hawkesbury  district  was  again  devastated  by  floods  in  1806,  when 
36,000  acres  were  submerged,  and  about  23,000  bushels  of  wheat,  60,000 
of  maize,  and  5,000  of  barley  wfere  destroyed.  Seven  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  river  rose  70  feet  over  its  usual  level. 

Governor  King  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Captain  Bligh, 
in  1806.  The  new  Governor  had  already  given  proofs  of  wonderful 
courage  and  resourcefulness  by  his  celebrated  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of 
the  "Bounty,**  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
engagements  at  Camperdown  and  Copenhagen,  and  in  connection  with 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  He  had  been  specially  commissioned  by  the  Home 
C^vernment  to  abolish  the  rum  traffic,  which  it  appears  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  spirits  were  being  freely  used  as  payment  for  labour  or 
goods.  The  Governor  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  business  in  his  customary 
arbitrary  fashion,  and  consequently  incurred  the  odium  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Matters  reached  a  climax  with  the  arrest  of 
Captain  Macarthur.  A  detailed  account  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  Macarthur's  apprehension  cannot  be  given  here,  but  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  soldiers,  aided  by  some  of  the  civilians,  did 
their  utmost  to  render  nugatory  all  Bligh's  good  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic.  Macarthur's  military  friends  procured  his  release,  and 
this  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony,  namely,  the  arrest  and  deposition  of  Governor  Bligh  by  the 
soldiers  under  Major  Johnston.  The  Governor  was  arrested  in  January, 
1808,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  twelve  months^  when  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  conomand  of  the  "  Porpoise,"  on  promising  to  proceed  to  England- 
He>  however,  put  in  at  Tasmania,  where  he  was  nearly  captured,  and 
renuiined  off  the  coasts  of  the  Colony  till  May,  1810.  For  his  share  in 
these  dramatic  proceedings  Major  Johnston  was  tried  in  England  in  1811, 
and  cashiered  from  the  service,  while  Macarthur  was  prohibited  from 
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returning  to  the  Colony  for  eight  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  estimate  Macarthur's  true  position  in  regard  to  Bligh's  arrest. 
Caley  and  others  looked  on  Major  Johnston  as  simply  a  tool  in  Macarthur's 
hands,  and  although  Johnston  was  a  bra^e  man,  a  study  of  his  character 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  great  pressure  must  hare  been  brought  to 
bear  to  induce  him  to  take  such  an  unprecedented  step.  In  an  address 
to  Major  Johnston  the  settlers  alluded  to  Captain  Macarthur  as  ''the 
scourge  of  the  Colony,  and  a  fomenter  of  quarrels  between  His  Majesty's 
officers,  servants,  and  subjects."  They  further  said  that  *'his  monopoly 
and  extortion  were  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  descrip- 
tion." Statements  like  these  were  of  course  in  great  measure  due  to 
jealousy  of  Macarthur's  power  and  influence,  but  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains  that  he  was  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  first  four 
Governors. 

The  news  of  Bligh's  arrest  awakened  little  interest  in  England,  as 
the  country  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  great  happenings  in 
Europe  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  squabbles  in  a  far  distant  settle- 
ment. The  Government,  however,  had  come  to  recognise  the  futility  of 
sending  out  sea  captains  at  this  period  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Colony, 
and  as  successor  to  Bligh  they  appointed  Brigadier-General  Nightingall, 
while  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  replaced  by  the  73rd  Regiment. 
Nightingall,  however,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  accepting  the  position, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macquarie  was  then  selected.  As  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  73rd  Regiment,  the  official  jealousy  between  rival  branches  of  the 
defence  services  was  thus  done  away  with. 

Governor  Macquarie  took  over  the  administration  on  the  1st  January, 
1810.  Prior  to  leaving  England  he  had  been  instructed  to  reinstate 
Bligh  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  rescind  the  orders  of 
the  interim  military  despotism.  The  first  of  these  tasks  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  Governor  exercised  his  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
second. 

Macquarie  at  once  entered  on  a  vigorous  public  works  policy.  New 
roads  and  bridges  were  built  and  extensive  repairs  effected  to  those 
already  existing,  while  numerous  public  buildings  were  erected.  The 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  Colony  at  this  period  comprised  65,000  sheep, 
21,000  cattle,  and  nearly  2,000  horses,  and  so  rapidly  were  they 
increasing  that  an  outlet  was  becoming  imperatively  necessary.  Atten- 
tion was  therefore  directed  towards  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  over 
the  Blue  Mountains  into  the  country  beyond,  and  this  was  successfully 
accomplished  in  1813  by  Messrs.  'Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland. 
Prior  to  this  several  attempts  had  been  made  by  other  explorers  such  as 
Bass,  Tench,  Wilson,  Caley,  and  Barrallier.  The  Governor  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a  surveyor  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  road  over 
the  ranges,  and  the  report  being  favourable,  the  work  of  construction  was 
pushed  forward  so  vigorously  that,  by  1815,  a  stream  of  settlement  was 
passing  westwards  to  the  rich  Bathurst  Plains. 

In  one  of  his  early  despatches  Macquarie  expressed  his  amazement  at 
the  state  of  the  Colony's  currency.  There  was  hardly  any  gold  or  silver, 
while  the  paper  money  was  often  repudiated,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  its  real  value.  He  reconmiended  the  establishment  of  a  C^overnment 
Bank,  but  this  course  was  not  adopted,  the  Home  authorities  sending  out 
a  fresh  consignment  of  specie. 

For  a  long  time  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie  Rivers  mystified  the 
early  explorers.  Oxley  followed  up  the  Lachlan  in  1817  for  more  than 
400  miles  until  he  found  further  progress  blocked  by  a  swamp.  He  then 
struck  off  across  country  till  he  reached  the  Macquarie,  passing  through 
the  rich  Wellington  valley  on  his  way.  Next  yei^r  he  went  down  the 
Macquarie  until  he  again  found  his  progress  stopped  by  this  supposed 
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inland  sea.  From  this  point  he  struck  away  towards  the  coast,  crossing 
the  fertile  Lirerpool  Plains  and  disooTering  the  Hastings  and  Manning 
Birers  before  his  return  to  Sydney.  Meanwhilei  Hamilton  Hume  had 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rugged  country  to  the  south-west,  and 
discovered  the  valuable  agricultural  and  pastornl  lands  round  Lake 
Bathurst  and  Lake  George,  and  by  the  year  1819  had  pushed  as  far 
down  as  the  Murrumbidgee.  The  known  area  of  the  Colony  was  increased 
some  twenty  times  by  these  explorations. 

Macquarie's  administration  has  been  the  subject  of  varied  criticism. 
Under  his  public  works  policy  he  erected  250  public  buildings,  and  built 
numerous  roads  and  bridges,  thus  affording  labour  for  convict  and 
settler,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The  name  of  George- 
street  was  applied  to  Sydney's  principal  thoroughfare  by  a  General  Order 
of  August,  1810,  while  many  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  and 
means  of  communication  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  By  some 
people,  however,  he  has  been  accused  of  simpljr  lavishing  the  Imperial 
funds  for  his  own  self-glorification.  Although  the  era  of  the  military 
rum-merchant  ceased  with  the  advent  of  Macqtiarie,  nevertheless  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  that  some  of  the  people  engaged  on  the  public  works 
were  paid  their  wages  in  rum,  while  the  Governor  himself  was  guilty  of 
countenancing  a  deal  in  spirits  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
Sydney  Hospital.  In  consideration  of  finishing  the  building  within  three 
and  a  half  years  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  import  up  to  45,000 
gallons  of  spirits.  According  to  Lang  the  liquor  cost  38.,  and  was  sold  at 
40s.  per  gallon.  His  treatment  of  the  "  emancipists,"  as  those  convicts 
were  called  who  had  served  their  sentences,  also  roused  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism  from  the  "  pure  merinos,"  as  the  free  settlers  were  called. 
Macquarie  held  that  when  a  convict  had  served  his  sentence  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  free  settler,  and  admitted  to  the  locial  amenities  befitting 
his  station.  In  fact  he  was  too  extreme  in  this  regard,  and  looked  on  the 
free  settler  almost  as  an  interloper.  He  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bent,  the 
first  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  he  would  not  hear  the  pleading 
of  an  emancipated  barrister,  and,  on  the  Governor's  advice.  Bent  was 
recalled  by  Earl  Bathurst.  The  Home  Government  sent  out  Mr.  Bigge 
with  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Colony,  and  this  officer 
reported  against  Macquarie's  extravagant  expenditure  and  his  treatment 
of  the  emancipists,  but  gave  him  credit  in  other  directions.  Whatever 
view  may  be  taken  on  some  matters,  there  is  &o  doubt  that  under 
Maoquarie's  rule  the  Colony  made  substantial  progrdis,  and  his  departure 
was  viewed  with  regret  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  new  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  entered  on  his  duties  on  the 
1st  December,  1821. 

The  recent  important  discoveries  of  good  lands  had  been  the  means  of 
attracting  a  considerable  number  of  free  settlers,  many  of  whom  possessed 
a  fair  amount  of  capital,  and  their  advent  was  regarded  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  Government.  This  tide  of  immigration  lasted  through- 
out Governor  Brisbane's  term  of  administration.  An  event  of  great 
importance  in  Colonial  history  was  the  creation  in  1824  of  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  consisting  of  "  five  principal  officers,"  this  body  with  its 
restricted  powers  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  more  extensive 
system  of  self-government.  Trial  by  jury  was  also  instituted  in  1824, 
the  first  civil  jury  being 'empanelled  on  the  Ist  November  in  that  year. 
The  censorship  of  the  Press  was  removed,  and  this  liberty  resulted  in 
the  issue  of  two  newspapers,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  Aii$tralian,  edited 
by  W.  C.  Wentworth.  The  old  Sydney  Gazette,  which  was  first  published 
in  1803,  was  formerly  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  was  under 
complete  Government  control. 
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During  Gonreruor  Brisbane's  period  of  office  the  eoploratiMft  of  tllM 
interior  was  vigoroaslj  pushed  forward.  In  1823,  Captains  Stirling  and 
Cuxrie,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  to  the  southward,  discovered  the 
fertile  district  which  they  called  the  Brisbane  Downs,  but  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Monaro  Plains.  Next  year  Horell  and  Hume  penetrated  from 
Lake  C^orge  to  the  shores  of  Bass  Straits,  and  discovered  the  Hume, 
Ovens,  and  Goulburn  Bivers,  reaching  the  north-eastern  arm  of  Port 
Phillip  on  the  16th  December,  1824.  About  the  same  time  Allan 
Cunningham,  a  botanical  collector  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew, 
discovered  the  Cudgegong  River,  about  50  miles  northward  of  Bathurst, 
and  the  rich  pastoral  laud  in  its  basin  was  soon  occupied  by  thriving 
settlements.  Cunningham  also  discovered  the  Pandora  Pass,  leading 
from  the  Upper  Hunter  into  the  fertile  district  of  Liverpool  Plains.  In 
1823  Oxley  discovered  the  Brisbane  River,  which  flows  into  Moreton  Bay, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  A  branch 
penal  settlement  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  following 
year. 

Governor  Brisbane  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Governor 
Darling,  who  assumed  office  on  the  19th  December,  1825. 

About  this  time  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  whiob  had 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  a  million  sterling,  commeooed 
operations  in  the  Hunter  River  district,  where  they  had  been  granted  a 
million  acres  of  land.  The  extensive  purchases  of  dieep  and  cattle  by 
the  agents  of  the  Company  caused  a  boom  in  prices,  which  led  to  the 
ruin  of  those  who  had  overstocked  in  the  ensuing  dry  years. 

Darling  tried  to  rule  the  Coli>ny  with  a  rod  of  iron,  aad  it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  himself  involved  in  serious  difficulties.  Some  ol 
his  harsher  measures  he  was  foolish  ^M>ugh  to  attempt  to  justify  in  iHm 
Sydney  Gazette,  while  he  was  most  bitterly  assailed  in  the  ceiumna  of 
the  rival  papers.  He  then  tried  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
by  proposing  legislation  aimed  at  regulating  the  contents  ol  the  papers, 
but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  struggle  had  not  ended  when  ks 
kft  in  1831. 

Sturt's  famous  journey  to  the  south-west  interior  waa  oommenoed  in 
1829.  Reaching  the  Murrumbidgee,  he  followed  its  oourse  until  the 
usual  swamps  were  met  with,  when  the  expedition  took  to  the  boats,  and 
passing  the  Lachlan  mouth  entered  the  Murray,  which  Sturt  followed 
down  to  the  sea.  The  return  journey  against  the  swift  current  was  only 
accomplished  after  great  privations,  and  when  the  intrepid  leader  reached 
Sydney  he  was  blind,  and  did  not  recover  his  sight  for  some  considerable 
time.  In  1827,  Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  course  of  an  exploration  to 
the  northward,  crossed  the  Gwydir  and  Dumaresq,  and  discovered  the 
splendid  pastoral  country  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district  known  as  the 
Darling  Downs. 

Governor  Bourke  arrived  in  the  Colony  on  the  2nd  December,  1831,  and 
during  the  six  years  in  which  he  administered  the  government  he  gained 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  abolish  the  Government  patronage  to  the  Sydney  Gazette,  and 
80  terminate  the  unseemly  disputes  which  had  harassed  the  administration 
of  his  predecessor.  He  lost  no  time  in  procuring  more  humane  conditions 
for  the  convicts,  and  ensured  greater  fairness  in  their  assignment  to  the 
settlers.  Religious  equality  was  secured  in  the  Colony  by  the  General 
Church  Act  of  1836,  which  continued  in  force  till  the  year  1862.  The 
first  steps  also  were  taken  in  the  path  of  constitutional  reform,  but  the 
movement  did  not  reach  its  full  fruition  until  after  the  arrival  of  Gipps. 

The  explorations  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  undertaken  during  Governor 
Bourke' s  administration,  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
In  1835,  Mitchell  proceeded  westward  from  Boree,  near  Bathurst,  along 
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the  Bogan  to  the  Darling,  whioh  he  followed  for  300  miles.  In  the 
following  year  he  traced  the  re;naining  130  miles  of  the  Darling's  ocMirse, 
visited  the  head  waters  of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumhidgee,  and  then 
struck  off  southward  through  the  beautiful  district  which  he  named 
Australia  Felix,  and  which  now  forms  part  of  the  State  of  Victoria. 

Sir  George  Gipps,  the  ninth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  assumed 
cffioe  on  the  24th  F^>ruary,  1838. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  splendid  country  round  Port  Phillip,  a 
strong  tide  of  immigration  had  set  in  towards  the  Colony.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  came  out  were  possessed  of  capital,  and  in  the  rush 
for  land  prices  rose  considerably.  After  a  time  they  passed  the  margin 
of  safety,  and  then  the  ineritarble  crash  came,  involving  the  ruin  of  the 
Bank  of  Australia  and  various  other  financial  institutions.  This  hap- 
pened in  1843,  and  in  1844  the  Governor,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  State,  propounded  a  scheme  under  which  the 
squatters  were  to  be  forced  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  land  every 
year  at  the  minimum  price — a  course  of  action  which  resulted  in  a  storm 
of  discontent.  In  1842  a  Constitution  Act  was  passed  providing  for  a 
legislative  Council  of  thirty-six  members,  six  of  whom  were  Government 
officers,  six  Crown  nominees,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people — eighteen 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  six  in  Port  Phillip.  An  event  of  great  moment 
under  the  Gipps  administration  was  the  abolition  of  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales,  which  was  effected  under  an  Order-in-Council  passed 
in  1840,  Tasmania  and  Norfolk  Island  being  made  the  only  convict 
settlements  in  Australia. 

Sir  George  Gipps  left  the  Colony  on  the  11th  July,  1846,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  2nd  August  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  New  South  Wales  until  the  20th  January,  1855.  Duritag 
Fitaroy's  government  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Colony  took  place.  In  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  Imperial  authorities  announced  their  intention  of 
renewing  transportation ;  but  when  the  "  Hashemy  "  arrived  in  Sydney 
laden  with  convicts  in  1849,  popular  indignation  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  the  Governor  ordered  the  vessel  on  to  Moreton  Bay,  where  the  settlers 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  labour  thus  provided.  A  strong  anti- 
transportation  league  was  formed  in  the  Colony,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  representations  the  Home  Authorities  gave  their  assurance  that  under 
no  conditions  would  the  practice  of  transportation  be  renewed. 

For  some  years  the  inhabitants  in  the  Port  Phillip  district  had  been 
agitating  for  separation  from  the  parent  settlement.  They  had  argued 
that,  owing  to  the  distance,  it  was  difficult  to  get  representatives  to  leave 
their  district  to  attend  Parliament  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
had  perforce  to  accept  the  services  of  Sydney  residents,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  needs  of  Port  Phillip.  Matters  reached  a  climax 
in  1848,  when  the  residents  of  Melbourne  actually  elected  Earl  Grey 
himself  as  one  of  their  representatives,  while  some  of  the  inhabitanto 
wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  elect  prominent  English  public  men  to  the 
other  five  seats.  The  Home  Authorities  thereupon  appointed  a  Conmiis- 
sion  to  devise  a  scheme  for  conferring  self-government  on  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  this  body  recommended  that  Port  Phillip  should  be  separated 
from  the  older  Colony,  and  be  called  Victoria.  The  necessary  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  this  proposal  was  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1851. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1851  exercised  a  most  momentous  effect  on 
the  destinies  of  the  Colony,  and  in  fact  ''precipitated  Australia  into 
nationhood."  For  some  years  prior  to  1851  there  were  grounds  for 
believing  that  deposits  of  precious  metal  would  eventually  be  found. 
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Strzelecki  disooTered  traces  of  gold  near  Hartley  as  early  as  1839,  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Gipps ;  but  the  latter,  fearful  of  the  effect  that  such 
news  might  have  on  the  convicts,  persuaded  him  to  refrain  from  publicly 
mentioning  it.  In  1841  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  found  grains  of  alluvial 
gold  near  Bathurst;  while  three  years  later  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
eminent  English  scientist,  stated  his  belief  that  the  Dividing  Range  would 
be  found  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  Urals  of  Europe.  News  of  the  Californian 
discoveries  reached  New  South  Wales  in  1849,  and  amongst  those  who 
joined  in  the  rush  to  that  country  from  Australia  was  Edward  Hargraves. 
While  at  the  diggings  in  California,  he  was  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  country  round  him  and  that  of  a  particulai*  locality  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  so  obsessed  did  his  mind  become  with  this  idea  that 
he  resolved  to  return  home  and  prospect  at  the  spot.  In  February,  1851, 
he  proceeded  to  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creeks> 
where  he  at  once  struck  alluvial  gold.  Hargraves'  discovery  was  soon 
followed  by  finds  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  "  rushes '' 
set  in  to  the  different  fields.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Colony  was  at  first  disastrous.  Professional 
men,  tradesmen,  agriculturists,  and  labourers  of  all  classes  left  their 
usual  avocations  and  flocked  to  the  diggings.  Ship  after  ship  arrived  in 
Sydney  harbour  laden  with  eager  gold-seekers,  and  in  many  cases  even 
the  crews  deserted  and  joined  in  the  race  for  wealth.  Prices  rose  pro- 
digiously, while  production  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  crowds  of 
lawless  characters  who  gathered  at  the  various  diggings  caused  endless 
trouble  as  regards  police  arrangements,  while  the  unsuccessful  and  penni- 
less prospectors  who  clustered  in  the  metropolis  were  also  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  authorities.  Later  on,  when  the  gold  fever  had  abated 
somewhat,  many  of  those  who  had  failed  to  reap  a  sudden  fortune  found 
that  wealth  could  be  surely,  if  more  slowly,  acquired  by  following  their 
ordinary  employments,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  foundations 
of  sound  progress  were  laid. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
brought  up  in  1891,  Hargraves  was  not  the  actual  discoverer  of  payable 
gold,  the  credit  being  due  rather  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Tom  and  Lister, 
to  whom  Hargraves  had  taught  the  proper  methods  of  searching  for  the 
precious  metal.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  what  is  known  to  miners 
as  **  payable  gold  "  was  not  found  until  the  month  of  April,  1851,  when 
Messrs.  Tom  and  Lister  succeeded  in  unearthing  about  4  oz.,  which  were 
handed  to  Hargraves,  and  by  him  exhibited  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
"  whereupon  Mr.  Hargraves  was  thus  recognised  as  the  first  discoverer 
of  gold  in  Australia,  and  subsequently  was  rewarded  by  a  gratuity  of 
£10,000  from  the  Crovernment  of  this  Colony,  and  upwards  of  £2,300 
from  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  in  addition  to  these  sums  has  been  in 
receipt  for  several  years  of  a  pension  of  £250  per  annum  from  this 
Colony." 

Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  was  succeeded  in  the  Governorship  by  Sir  William 
Denison  on  the  20th  January,  1855.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the 
Royal  assent  to  the  new  Constitution  was  received,  and  the  first  Parliament 
under  the  new  order  met  on  the  22nd  May,  1856.  The  following  year 
was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  Torrential 
rains  had  been  followed  in  many  districts  by  devastating  floods,  occa- 
sioning great  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property,  the  Hunter  and 
Hawkesbury  districts  especially  suffering.  In  addition,  the  "  Dunbar  '* 
was  wrecked  at  the  Gap,  near  Sydney  Heads,  and  out  of  120  persons 
on  board — many  of  them  colonists  returning  from  Europe — only  one 
man  was  saved.  Shortly  after  this,  twenty-one  lives  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Catherine  Adamson,"  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Heads.      To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  similar  calamities,  the 
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coastal  lighting  was  improved,  and  the  lighthouse  erected  at  South  Head 
is  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  Further  discoveries  of  gold  were 
from  time  to  time  reported.  The  rush  to  the  Canoona  diggings,  in 
Port  Curtis  district,  terminated  disastrously,  the  Government  having  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  many  of  the  unsuccessful  diggers  could  return 
to  Sydney. 

The  Moreton  Bay  district  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859, 
and  was  erected  into  a  distinct  Colony  under  the  name  of  Queensland, 
Sir  George  Bowen  being  appointed  its  first  Governor. 

Sir  William  Depison  left  New  South  Wales  on  the  22nd  January,  1861, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Young,  who  arrived  on  the  22nd  March. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration  the  new  Governor  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  constitutional  crisis.  Mr.  Robertson  had  again 
introduced  his  Land  Bills,  embodying  the  principle  of  free  selection, 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  squatting  interests  in  the  Upper  House. 
'Accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  the  measures  were  rejected  by  the  Legisla- . 
tive  Council,  and  the  Governor  thereupon  granted  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  a  general  election  was  held.  At  this  election  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  unanimously  supported ;  but  the  Council  still  proving 
obdurate,  sufficient  new  members  were  created  to  swamp  the  opposition 
and  carry  through  the  proposed  legislation.  When  the  new  Councillors 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  the  old  members  left  in  a  body,  and  as  the 
newcomers  could  not  be  sworn  in,  the  Council  ceased  to  exist.  A  fresh 
body  of  Councillors  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  Crown  Lands 
Alienation  Bill  and  Crown  Lands  Occupation  Bill  soon  became  law. 
Further  reference  to  land  legislation  will  be  found  in  the  special  chapter 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Young's  period  of  administration  terminated  on  the  24th 
December,  1867,  and  the  new  Governor,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  assumed 
office  on  the  8th  January,  1868.  In  the  same  month  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  visited  the  Colony,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities 
celebrated  in  honour  of  bis  arrival  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
made  by  a  man  named  OTarrell,  on  the  12th  Biarch.  A  great  deal  of 
bitter  feeling  was  engendered  in  the  Colony  by  the  statement  that  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  had  been  deliberately  planned  by  a  certain  section 
of  the  community,  and  hasty  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Government 
with  the  object  of  suppressing  treasonable  or  seditious  practices  or 
assemblies. 

As  the  year  1870  was  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Australia  by 
Captain  Cook,  it  was  resolved  to  mark  the  occasion  by  holding  an 
exhibition  illustrative  of  colonial  progress.  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  contributed  exhibits,  and  the  exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  a  fine  building  in  Prince  Alfred  Park,  Sydney,  was  in  every 
way  a  great  success. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  assumed  office  on  the  3rd  June,  1872. 

In  1873  the  Colony  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
politicians,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  whose  death  took 
place  on  the  7th  May,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourning  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  statesman.  It  was  about  this  time  that  what 
has  been  termed  a  "  vigorous  public  works  policy  "  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  for  some  fifteen  years  the  Government  continued  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  works  and  services  which,  in 
many  instances,  were  far  in  advance  of  requirements.  In  1874  an 
important  constitutional  enactment,  known  as  the  Triennial  Parliaments 
Bill,  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  this  measure  fixing  the  duration 
of  Parliament  at  three  years  instead  of  five  as  was  the  case  previously. 
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Sir  Hercules  Robinson  remained  in  office  till  the  19tL'Marofa^  1379,  the 
new  GoTemor,  Lord  Loltus»  taking  over  the  administration  on  the 
4th  August. 

Daring  the  LoCtus  administration  some  most  important  legislative 
enactments  were  passed  into  law.  The  ''  Public  Instruction  Act  of  18S0  ** 
dissolved  the  old  Council  of  Education,  and  handed  over  its  powers  to 
a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  provision  was  made  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  co-ordinating  of  the  various  branches  of 
educational  effort.  Under  the  Electoral  Act,  which  was  assented  to  in 
the  same  year,  the  old  Act  of  1858  was  repealed,  and  the  Colony  was 
divided  into  68  electoral  districts  with  103  representatives.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  Church  and  School  Lands  Act,  also  passed 
in  1880,  which  transferred  to  Parliament  the  control  of  the  Church  and 
School  Lands,  and  provided  that  the  income  arising  therefrom  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  public  instruction. 

A  very  successful  International  Exhibition  was  opened  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Loftus  administration,  and  had  the  effect  of  attracting  considerable 
outside  attention  to  the  varied  products  of  the  Colony.  The  Garden 
Palace,  which  housed  the  exhibits,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  year  1882,  and  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 

The  rich  silver  lodes  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  were  discovered  in 
1883,  and  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  commenced  operations  two  years 
later.  For  many  years  the  field  has  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  silver 
and  lead  producing  areas  of  the  world. 

An  event  which  afforded  striking  testimony  of  the  loyal  attachment  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  homeland  was  the  despatch  in  1885  of  a  Contingent 
of  troops  to  assist  the  British  arms  in  the  Soudan.  The  detachment  left 
Sydney  in  the  *'  Iberia ''  and  ''  Australasian,"  on  the  3rd  March,  amidst 
a  scene  of  intense  enthueiasm.  Although  the  number  of  men  sent  was 
comparatively  small,  and  took  little  part  in  actual  hostilities,  the 
incident  undoubtedly  was  the  means  of  arousing  a  new  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 

Public  attention  had  for  some  years  been  directed  to  the  large  influx 
of  Chinese,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  indiscriminate  immigration  of  this  character  to 
the  Colony.  This  was,  for  the  time  being,  effected  by  the  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Act  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
6th  December,  1881.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shipmasters  were 
forbidden  to  carry  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  passengers  to 
the  ports  of  the  State,  while  each  of  these  immigrants  had  to  pay  a  tax 
of  £10  before  being  allowed  to  land.  Stringent  penalties  were  provided 
for  any  infraction  of  the  law.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  this  law  was 
succeeded  by  other  legislation  of  a  still  more  drastic  character.  Lord 
Loftus'  term  of  office  expired  on  the  9th  Noveml>er,  1885,  and  his  successor. 
Lord  Carrington,  took  over  the  administration  on  the  12th  December 
following. 

Prior  to  1887  coal-mining  in  New  South  Wales  had  been  singularly 
free  from  disasters  of  any  magnitude,  such  as  occasionally  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  early  in  that  year  the  Colony  was 
stunned  by  the  news  of  a  dreadful  calamity  at  the  Bulli  Colliery,  in  the 
lUawarra  district,  when  eighty-three  miners  lost  their  lives  through  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Relief  Committees  were 
immediately  formed,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  large  sums  of  money 
were  collected  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  unfortunate 
victims.  Ajb  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  Parliament  into  the 
causes  of  the  accident,  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  minimise  the 
possibility  of  its  recurrence. 
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I>68pite  tbe  "  Chinaw  Bestricticm  Act  of  1681/'  large  numbers  of  iheae 
aliens  continued  to  arrive  in  the  Colony,  the  number  who  came  in  during 
1887  being  considerably  over  4,000.  Public  indignation  was  so  aroused 
by  fears  of  a  similar  invasion  during  succeeding  years  that  the  Premier, 
in  1888,  actually  took  the  illegal  step  of  forbidding  the  captains  of  two 
vessels  to  land  contingents  of  Chinese  immigrants.  The  owners  of  the 
▼eosek,  however,  took  the  matter  into  court,  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
forced  to  give  way;  but  on  the  11th  July,  1888,  a  further  Chinese 
Restriction  Act  was  passed  which  prohibited  the  carrying  of  more  than 
one  Chinese  immigrant  to  every  300  tons  of  the  vessel's  burthen,  and 
imposed  a  poll  tax  of  £100.  In  consequence  of  this  repressive  legislation 
Chinese  immigration  fell  away  considerably,  only  seven  entering  the 
Colony  in  1889. 

The  period  from  1885  to  1895  was  marked  by  oonsiderable  disturhanfie 
in  economic  conditions.  The  vigorous  public  works  policy  previouily 
jslluded  toy  ceased  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  epoch,  and,  in  conse- 
quenee,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  were  thrown  on  the  labour  market, 
and  wages  in  most  trades  underwent  a  serious  decline.  In  addition,  the 
numerous  strikes  which  characterised  the  period  also  had  an  unhappy 
effect  on  trade  and  wages.  Much  distress  was  caused  in  the  southern 
district  in  1886-7  by  a  strike  which  involved  the  cessation  of  labour  at 
several  of  the  southern  collieries.  This  was  followed  in  1888  by  a  strike 
of  6,000  ooaj-miners  in  the  northern  district.  In  1890  a  strike  at  Broken 
Hill  led  to  the  closing  down  of  the  silver-mines.  Following  on  the- 
pronouncement  of  the  Interoolomal  Labour  Conference,  over  40,000  m&n 
ceased  work,  and  being  joined  by  the  draymen  in  the  metropolis,  for  .a 
time  paralysed  the  wool  trade,  while  the  shearers'  strike  in  the  same  year 
involved  ncme  20^000  workers.  In  1892  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  were- 
laid  idle  for  four  months  through  a  strike  of  the  kcal  miners.  In  addition 
to  these  disastrous  events,  the  dosing  years  of  Lord  Carrington's  adminis- 
tration were  marked  by  devastating  bush  fires  in  portions  of  the  Colony, 
followed  by  destructive  floods,  the  northern  coastal  districts  especially 
suffering  in  1890  from  inundations. 

Lord  Carrington's  term  of  office  lasted  till  the  1st  November,  1890,. 
and  on  the  15th  January,  1891,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Early  in  March,  1891,  a  Federal  Convention,  consisting  of  delegates^ 
apptnnted  by  the  various  Australasian  Parliaments,  met  in  Sydney  and 
draw  op  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  and  although  this  measure  at  the  timer 
aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  States,  it  nevertheless  formed  the 
basis  upon  which  the  present  Constitution  was  constructed. 

An  outcome  of  the  industrial  disturbances  in  the  years  inmiediately 
preceding  1891  was  the  formation  of  a  definite  "  Labour  Party  "  in  State 
politics,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  influence  of  labour  has  had  a 
marked  and  important  effect  on  the  trend  of  legislation.  Successful 
efforts  to  enter  Parliament  hlid,  prior  to  1891,  been  made  by  professed 
labour  candidates,  but  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  concerted  action 
was  taken  by  duly  accredited  representatives  of  an  organised  political 
labour  party.  At  the  general  elections  in  June  the  nominees  of  the  party 
entered  the  political  arena,  pledged  to  the  support  of  a  platf ormof  sixteen 
clauses,  And  secured  eighteen  out  of  the  fifty-two  seats  in  the  metropolitan 
division,  in  addition  to  polling  heavily  in  several  others.  When  the  time 
came  to  oount  heads  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  it  was  found  that  there 
were  thirty-five  labour  members,  while  over  a  dozen  others  were  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  their  platform.  Since  1891  the  party  has  undergone 
considerable  vicissitudes,  while  its  platform  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
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remodelled,  but  it  has  been  inBtrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
fair  amount  of  industrial  legislation. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey's  governorship  terminated  on  the  1st  March,  1893, 
and  his  successor.  Sir  Robert  Duff,  assumed  office  on  the  29th  May 
following.  It  was  at  about  this  period  that  the  series  of  financial 
disasters  occurred  which  are  generally  alluded  to  under  the  designation 
of  the  Banking  Crisis  of  1893.  The  approach  of  this  crisis  had  been 
heralded  by  several  signs.  As  early  as  1891  several  land  companies  and 
building  societies,  whose  business  had  been  conducted  on  an  unsound 
basis,  failed  to  meet  their  obligations.  In  1892,  in  consequence  of  a 
groundless  rumour,  there  was  a  temporary  run  on  the  Savings  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  March,  1892,  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the 
feelings  of  distrust  and  alarm  by  the  failure  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Australia  at  Melbourne.  During  the  course  of  the  following  month  the 
Bank  of  South  Australia  and  the  New  Oriental  Bank  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  uneasiness  deepened,  and  all  efforts  to 
stem  the  gathering  tide  of  disaster  proved  unavailing.  On  the  29th 
January,  1893,  the  Federal  Bank  of  Australia  suspended  payment, 
followed  by  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  on  the  5th  April,  while  by 
the  middle  of  May  no  less  than  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  banks  of 
issue  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  The  securities  of  a  large  number 
of  these  institutions  consisted  of  real  estate,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
converted  into  cash  at  short  notice,  while  several  of  them  possessed  large 
holdings  of  Government  stock  and  debentures  which  were  only  readily 
saleable  in  London.  The  English  banks  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  a 
shipment  of  £900,000  in  gold  was  despatched  to  the  colonies  from  London. 
Valuable  aid  was  also  rendered  by  the  Dibbs  Government  in  New  South 
Wales  proclaiming  bank-notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  and  guaranteeing  their 
payment  for  a  period  of  about  seven  months,  after  which  State  assistance 
was  no  longer  required.  Although  public  confidence  received  a  rude 
shock  by  these  untoward  experiences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crisis 
of  1893  was  in  some  measure  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  led  to  a  more 
rigid  scrutiny  of  their  securities  by  both  the  banks  and  the  public,  while 
it  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bogus  institutions  which  gulled 
the  public  by  paying  interest  out  of  capital,  and  various  other  nefarious 
devices. 

Fresh  labour  troubles  occurred  in  1893,  culminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  in  a  general  strike  of  the  seamen  engaged  on  the  intercolonial 
steamers.  Trade  waa  for  a  time  paralysed,  but  the  employers  were 
assisted  by  numerous  bands  of  volunteer  workers,  and  the  strike  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  workers.  The  year  1894  saw  a  recrudescence  of 
industrial  disturbances,  a  strike  of  shearers  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  for  a  time  disorganising  the  wool  trade.  Efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  unfortunate  disputes  by  the  formation 
of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  but  the  scheme  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  was  not  until  some  eight  years  later  that  practical 
legislation  was  passed  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  the  shape  of  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  of  1901. 

In  July,  1894,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  gave  place  to  an 
administration  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid.  This  Government 
lost  no  time  in  introducing  new  methods  of  taxation  in  the  form 
of  a  Customs  Duties  Bill  and  a  Land  and  Income  Tax  Bill.  The 
Upper  House,  however,  rejected  these  measures,  and  the  Premier  there- 
upon appealed  to  the  country.  The  general  elections  in  July  confirmed 
his   policy,    and    in    the   subsequent    Parliament   the   Bills   were   again 
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introduced  and  a  second  time  rejected  by  the  Council.  Recourse  was, 
therefore,  had  to  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  to  settle  some  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  the  measures  shortly  afterwards  became  law. 
The  Government  was  also  successful  in  passing  a  Crown  Lands  Act, 
introducing  the  principle  of  homestead  and  settlement  leases,  while  a 
great  boon  was  conferred  on  the  employees  in  factories  and  shops  by  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896.  Amongst  other  important  legislation 
passed  during  this  period  was  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1895,  which 
removed  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  civil  servants  from  the 
control  of  the  political  heads  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  three 
independent  Commissioners,  and  the  Federal  Enabling  Act  of  1896, 
providing  for  the  representation  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Federal 
Convention.  Sir  Robert  Duff  died  in  office  on  the  15th  March,  1895,  and 
on  the  21st  November  Viscount  Hampden  assumed  the  administration,. 
which  he  held  until  the  6th  March,  1899.  His  successor,  Earl  Beauchamp,. 
took  over  the  duties  on  the  18th  May,  1899. 

The  Colony  lost  one  of  its  foremost  statesmen  in  1896  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies 
of  New  South  Wales  from  the  initiation  of  Responsible  Government,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  some  of  its  best  legislation  on  the 
Statute  Book.  The  deceased  statesman  had  also  been  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  Australian  Federation. 

In  its  completed  form,  the  Conunonwealth  Constitution  Bill  of  1898, 
although  essentially  grounded  on  the  Bill  of  1891,  nevertheless  contained 
some  very  important  alterations  and  additions,  and  while  it  was  accepted 
in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  the  result  of  the  referendum 
of  the  3rd  June,  1898,  showed  that  a  sufficient  majority  had  not  been 
obtained  to  ensure  its  acceptance  in  the  parent  State.  ThQ  election  in 
1899,  at  which  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Reid  was  returned  to  power,  had 
been  contested  mainly  on  the  Federal  issue,  but  it  ^as  recognised  that, 
some  drastic  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
before  it  would  be  welcomed  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Government 
thereupon  decided  to  send  Mr.  Reid  to  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  other  States,  and  commissioned  him  to  move  a  series  of  resolutions- 
expressing  its  wishes  with  regard  to  the  Bill.  This  Conference  met  in 
Melbourne  in  January,  1899,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, both  with  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  States,  the  Bill  was  sufficiently  amended  to  please  the- 
majority  of  those  interested  in  its  fate,  and  at  a  referendum  in  June, 
1899,  it  was  accepted  in  New  South  Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  all 
the  other  States,  excepting  Western  Australia.  A  referendum  was  not 
taken  in  the  last-mentioned  State  until  the  31st  July,  1900;  but  the  Bill 
was  passed  there  by  the  substantial  majority  of  25,109  votes. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  issue  in  New  South  Wales  by  the 
referendum  of  1899,  Mr.  Barton  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Opposition,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  W.  J.  Lyne.  This 
Ministry,  in  September,  1899,  displaced  the  Government  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,  which  had  held  office  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  succeeded  in  passing  some  important  legislation,  the  chief 
measures  being  the  Early  Closing  Act,  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  a  Grold 
Dredging  Act.  The  first  contingent  of  troops  to  assist  the  British  forces 
operating  in  South  Africa  was  also  despatched  in  1899. 

Several  important  legislative  enactments  became  law  in  1900.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  was  an  Act  to  provide  for  Old-age  Pensions,  more 
extended  reference  to  which  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter.    In  addition. 
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measures  were  passed  for  the  resumption  of  the  Darling  Harbour  Wharfs, 
and  for  placing  the  control  of  Port  Jackson  in  the  hands  of  a  Harbour 
Trust.  In  response  to  a  call  for  further  troops  for  service  in  South 
Africa,  three  contingents  were  despatched  by  the  Gorernment,  another 
oorps  was  provided  for  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
citizens,,  while  a  body  of  mounted  troops  known  as  the  Imperial  Bushmen's 
Contingent  was  raised  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Earl  Beauchamp 
resigned  office  in  November,  1900,  and  the  Government  was  administered 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Darley,  until  the  end  of  May, 
1902,  when  the  present  Governor,  Sir  H.  H.  Rawson,  arrived. 

The  Conunon wealth  Constitution  Bill  was  received  with  considerable 
approval  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  it  suggested  certain  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council.  After  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Australian  States 
who  were  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  all  difficulties  were  eventually 
smoothed  away,  and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  9th  July, 
1900.  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  was  appointed  first  Governor-General, 
.arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  15th  December,  and  the  formal  inauguration  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  took  place  on  the  1st  January,  1901.  The  cere- 
mony of  swearing-in  the  first  Federal  Ministry  was  conducted  in  a 
pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  Sydney,  and 
the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  Federated  Australia  lasted  > for 
several  days,  considerable  ^lat  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  by  the 
presence  of  picked  detachments  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and 
the  various  provinces  of  Australasia.  In  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Federation,  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  January,  1901,  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  the  revered  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the 
warrant  establishing  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  the  Federal  Government  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Lyne,  the  premiership  passed  over  to  Sir  John  See,  whose  Ministry 
•  dated  from  the  28th  March,  1901.  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  whioh 
was  passed  by  this  Government  at  the  close  of  the.  year,  is  pne  of  the  meat 
important  pieces  of  democratic  legislation  ever  attempted  by  any  country, 
and  its  operations  are  being  studied  with  the  keenest  interest  both  in 
Australia  and  abroad.  During  this  year  the  State  contributed  further 
^contingents  of  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  also  joined  in  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  detachments  sent  away  in 
1902,  furnishing  also  a  naval  contingent  to  aid  the  British  foroes 
operating  in  China.  In  May,  1901,  after  opening  the  first  Federal  Par- 
liament in  Melbourne,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  visited  Sydney. 

The  early  months  of  1902  were  marked  by  a  continuance  of  the  drought, 
with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  and  of  agricultural  and  dairy 
produce.  Wheat  production  fell  away  considerably,  the  yield  being  over 
a  million  bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  for  the  season 
ended  March,  1903,  the  total  harvested  was  only  a  million  and  a  half 
bushels.  The  marvellous  recuperative  powers  of  the  State  were,  however, 
well  evidenced  by  the  returns  for  the  following  year,  when  the  wheat 
harvest  was  considerably  over  27,000,000  bushels — the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales* 

The  South  Coast  district  was  again  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  colliery 
accident  in  1902,  an  explosion  in  the  workings  of  the  Mount  Kembla 
Mine  in  the  middle  of  that  year  being  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
between  90  and  100  employees." 
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An  important  piece  of  legislation  passed  in  1902  was  tlie  Woman's 
Franchise  Act,  which  entitles  all  women  of  the  age  of  21  jears  and 
upwards  to  vote,  and  this  right  was  exercised  for  the  first  time  at  a  State 
election  at  the  general  elections  of  1904. 

The  question  of  reduction  in  membership  of  the  Legislative  Asseml^j 
wtfes  discussed  in  Parliament  in  1903,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  matter 
^ould  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  electors  of  the  Sfcate.  At  the 
referendum  in  December  the  great  majority  Toted  for  a  reduction  to 
ninety  members,  and  this,  of  course,  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of 
electorates,  a  duty  which  was  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  a  Commission 
during  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

In  June,  1904,  Sir  John  See  resigned  the  premiership,  and  was  sue* 
<9eeded  by  Mr.  T.  Waddell,  whose  Ministry  was  displaced  in  August  by 
an  administration  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers. 

The  present  Government  has  introduced  a  policy  of  rigid  reform  and 
economy  in  administration.  Provision  has  been  made  lor  carrying  out  a 
practical  scheme  of  Local  Government,  and,  under  instructions  received,  a 
Commission  mapped  out  the  State  into  the  various  municipalities,  shires, 
^c,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  Local  Government  Bill.  This 
measure  received  Parliamentary  sanction  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1905,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  detailed  scheme  which  has  been  elaborated 
will  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  on  local  works  and  services.  A  Local  Government  Extension  Act 
has  been  passed  conferring  increased  powers  on  existing  municipalities, 
especially  in  regard  to  rating.  The  question  of  settlement  has  received 
attention,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Closer  Settlement  Act 
and  other  proposed  land  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  increasing  settlement  on  the  lands  of  the 
State.  The  Liquor  Act  of  1905,  which  became  operative  in  1906,  has 
already  removed  many  of  the  abuses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  More  extended  reference  to  this  measure  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Law  and  Crime.  Amongst  legislation  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Parliamentary  session  which  opened  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1906,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  is  the  proposed  creation 
of  a  Public  Works  Fund,  which  will  absorb  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Crowm 
lands.  Under  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Act  passed  in  1906,  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Bank  and  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Board  was  effected, 
thus  practically  establishing  a  State  Land  Bank.  A  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Bill  and  a  Pure  Foods  Bill  are  to  be  brought  in,  while  amending 
legislation  is  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  question  of  modifying  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act, 
with  a  view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  its  administration. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales 
consists  in  the  marvellous  development  of  its  agricultural  and  dairying 
resources  during  the  last  few  years.  As  regards  the  pastoral  industry, 
of  course  little  need  be  said,  since  the  State  has  for  long  occupied  a 
proud  position  amongst  the  world's  suppliers  of  wool.  The  old-fashioned 
idea,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  western  district  of  New  South  Wales 
was  destined  for  nothing  else  than  a  sheep-walk,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned,  for  it  is  found  that,  with  a  proper  water  supply,  the 
soil  in  this  division  is  in  general  admirably  adapted  for  the  production 
of  wheat  of  splendid  milling  qualities.  While  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  have  as  yet  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  pioneer  stage,  the 
results  have  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  future  of  the  State  as 
a  factor  in  the  world's  supply  of  breadstuffs  may  be  viewed  with  hopeful 
assurance.  Further  allusion  to  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  primary  industries. 
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For  lome  time  past  extracts  from  the  Britiah  newtpapen  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  a  regular  campaign  of  misrepresentation  had  been 
initiated  against  New  South  Wales,  for  while  these  diatribes  lay  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  State  is  subject  to  occasional  droughts,  scant 
attention  is  paid  to  its  wonderful  resources,  and  to  the  fact  that  propor- 
tionately to  population  its  production  is  surpassed  by  that  of  few  other 
countries.  The  present  Agent-General  and  his  staff,  howerer,  have  been 
taking  energetic  steps,  not  only  to  refute  the  numerous  slanderous  asser- 
tions, but  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  conditions  prerailing  here,  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  small  but 
steady  stream  of  immigration  setting  to  these  shores.  In  1905  an  Intelli- 
gence Department  was  established  in  Sydney,  which  will  help  to  keep  the 
Agency-General  supplied  with  the  latest  information  bearing  on  the  State, 
while  special  attention  will  be  given  locally  to  the  question  of  furnishing 
reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  to  intending  settlers  and  tourists. 
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TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Stdnet  Harbouh. 

Stdnbt  Harbour,  or  Port  Jackson,  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the 
foremost  amongst  the  attractions  of  New  South  Wales.  '  Indeed,  taking 
into  consideration  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  in  conjunction  with  its  com- 
modiousness  and  general  adaptability  for  shipping  purposes,  it  probably 
takes  first  place  amongst  the  harbours  of  the  world.  The  great  navigator. 
Captain  Cook,  was  deceived  by  its  comparatively  narrow  entrance  into 
imagining  that  the  inlet  was  not  worth  examining,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Governor  Phillip  and  his  little  company  to  be  the  first  white  men  to 
sail  over  its  waters.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  distance 
between  the  headlands  is  only  74  chains,  the  north  head  being  a  remark- 
ably picturesque  sandstone  bluff  over  200  feet  in  height.  Within  the 
beads  a  glorious  panorama  presents  itself,  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbour 
spreading  out  into  several  lake-like  expanses,  while  the  united  streams 
of  the  Lane  Cove  and  Parramatta  Rivers  enter  it  from  the  west.  Pic- 
turesquely-wooded slopes  offer  charming  landscape  effects,  while  here 
and  there  curving  stretches  of  silver  or  golden  sands  line  the  shores. 
Entering  the  harbour,  the  white  tower  of  the  Macquarie  Lighthouse  is 
a  prominent  landmark,  the  structure  being  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  South  Head.  The  light  is  considered  amongst 
the  finest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  permission  to  inspect  ita 
workings  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Navigation  Department. 
Steamers  ply  at  regular  intervals  from  Circular  Quay  to  the  wharf  at 
Watson's  Bay,  the  landing  place  for  visitors  to  this  spot,  although, 
if  preferred,  a  very  pleasant  journey  can  be  made  thereto  by  road. 
Splendid  sea  and  harbour  views  are  obtainable  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs  in  the  vicinity.  Directly  opposite  the  harbour  entrance  stands  a 
bold,  rugged  promontory,  called  Middle  Head,  and  its  position,  as  seen 
by  Captain  Cook  from  the  deck  of  the  '*  Endeavour,"  doubtless  led  the 
great  navigator  to  imagine  that  the  port  was  of  insignificant  dimensions. 
To  the  right,  at  the  head  of  North  Harbour,  and  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Circular  Quay,  lies  Manly  Cove,  the  beautiful  little  marine  suburb 
of  Manly  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  harbour 
and  the  ocean.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  town  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  their  verdurous  slopes  are  covered  by  numerous  picturesquely- 
situated  residences.  Manly  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort,  and  is  reached 
from  Sydney  by  an  excellent  service  of  ferry  steamers,  the  journey  occu- 
pying about  forty  minutes.  There  are  fine  enclosed  baths  on  the  harbour 
side  of  the  township,  but,  through  the  increased  popularity  of  beach- 
bathing,  these  are  practically  deserted.  All  through  the  year  tfie  ocean 
beaches  are  thronged  with  bathers  of  both  sexes,  and  in  sunmier  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  so  delightful  that  one  is  loth  to  leave  it. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  local  Municipal  Council  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  bathers.  Throughout  the  year  the  climate  of  Manly  is 
delightful,  the  heat  in  summer  being  tempered  by  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
while  the  winter  season  is  proverbially  mild  and  enjoyable. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  from  the  entrance  right  up  to 
Sydney  Cove  oonsists  of  a  succession  of  beautiful  bays.  Watson's  Bay 
has  already  been  mentioned.     Following  it  comes  Rose  Bay,  with  its 
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cretcent-shaped  shore  backed  by  gardens  filled  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Next  there  is  Double  Baj,  with  Point  Piper  on  its  eastern  and  Darling 
Point  on  its  western  side,  followed  by  Rushcutters  and  Elizabeth  Bays. 
Hound  these  bays  some  of  the  finest  residences  and  gardens  in  Sydney 
are  situated.  Wolloomooloo  Bay  is  next  passed,  followed  by  Farm  Cove^ 
and  the  vessel  finally  turns  into  Sydney  Cove. 

Farm  Cove  is  a  beautiful  hors^oe-shaped  inlet,  reserved  exclusively 
as  an  anchorage  for  the  warships.  All  round  the  water's  edge  a  sub- 
stantially-laid sandstone  wall  has  been  erected,  and  behind  this  there  ia 
a  splendid  promenade,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
cover  the  sloping  ground  round  the  shores  of  the  inlet.  On  the  bright 
days  which  are  so  characteristic  of  "sunny  New  South  Wales,"  die 
beautifully-kept  lawns  and  flower  beds,  the  handsome  avenues  of  decora- 
tive trees,  and  in  the  foreground  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay  with 
the  warships  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  yachts  and  sailing  craft 
skinuning  about  all  over  the  harbour,  constitute  a  landscape  of  unrivalled 
charm.  The  Gardens  contain  some  splendid  samples  of  Australian  flora,, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  collection 
by  grouping  the  various  classes  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Middle  Harbour  branch  of  Port  Jackson  contains  an  area  of  about 
8  square  miles.  It  has  been  described  as  a  Port  Jackson  in  miniature^ 
and  well  deserves  the  title,  but  with  this  addition,  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  surroundings  has  been  little  interfered  with  by  the  progress 
of  settlement.  Steamers  enter  this  arm  of  the  harbour  round  the  north 
of  Middle  Head,  the  channel  being  very  narrow  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  long  sand-bar,  called  "  The  Spit."  A  few  days  may  well  be  ^>ent  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  its  charming  bays  and  rugged  well-wooded 
shores. 

The  picturesque  Lane  Cove  and  Parramatta  Rivers,  which  come  in 
from  the  west,  are  in  reality  prolongations  of  the  harbour  itself,  the 
fresh  water  portions  of  both  being  comparatively  insignificant.  Fast  and 
commodious  steamers  touch  at  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  each  at 
r^ular  intervals  daily.  The  Parramatta  has  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  scene  of  many  contests  for  the  sculling  championship  of 
the  world. 

Favoured  as  Sydney  is  with  a  splendid  climate,  and  .possessing  a 
harbour  of  such  noble  proportions,  it  is  only  natural  that  sailing  and 
rowing  should  be  great  pastimes  amongst  its  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  yacht  clubs,  and  numerous  other  sailing  clubs;  and  in  the  summer 
season  the  waters  of  the  port  present  an  animated  and  beautiful  sight. 
The  visitor  who  is  a  sailing  enthusiast  will  have  no  difliculty  in  procuring 
a  craft  to  suit  his  purpose  at  the  numerous  boatsheds,  while  motor  boats^ 
steam  launches  and  rowing  boats  of  all  descriptions  are  also  available. 

Excellent  fishing  may  be  had  anywhere  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as 
outside.  Black  and  red  bream,  squire,  trevally,  mackerel,  Ac,  are  taken 
in  the  harbour  almost  all  the  year  round.  On  the  ocean  side  fine  fish  are 
caught  from  the  rocks  and  beaches,  such  as  schnapper,  groper,  red  and 
black  rock  cod,  jewfish,  rainbow  fish,  parrot  fish,  and  many  others.  The 
sea  is  generally  so  calm  that  it  is  possible  to  row  out  to  some  of  tiie 
schnapper  fishing  grounds,  where  good  sport  is  obtainable.  More  distant 
grounds  up  and  down  the  coast  are  visited  by  steamers,  regular  trips 
being  made  in  the  winter  season. 

The  Blue  Mouktains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  are  most  fortunately  situated,  in  that  there 
are  such  a  number  of  places  within  easy  distance  of  the  city  TemaTkabte 
alike  for  their  salubrity  as  for  their  scenic  charm.     Fot  example,  tiie 
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township  of  Eatoomba — which  is  3,350  feet  above  sea-level,  and  generally 
regarded  as  the  niost  central  spot  from  which  excursions  may  be  planned 
to  the  various  sights  on  the  Blue  Mountains — is  only  66  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  The  cheapness  of  the  railway  fare  and  the  very  reasonable 
charges  for  accommodation  bring  a  holiday  on  the  mountains  within  the 
compass  of  persons  possessing  very  moderate  incomes. 

Leaving  Sydney  by  the  Western  or  Blue  Mountain  train,  the  first 
important  stop  is  made  at  Penrith,  34  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The 
town,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Emu  Plains  district, 
is  situated  close  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nepean  River,  which  the 
railway  crosses  on  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
river  the  line  begins  to  ascend,  and  on  hot  days  the  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  agreeable  change  in  temperature,  coupled  with  the  invigora- 
ting freshness  of  the  rarer  mountain  air.  Prior  to  entering  the  Lapstone 
Tunnel,  a  glorious  view  is  obtained  of  the  Emu  Plains,  shimmering  in 
the  summer  haze  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Here  and  there  the  varying 
shades  of  green  mark  cultivation  patches,  while  the  course  of  the  Nepean 
winds  in  and  out  through  the  landscape  like  a  silver  ribbon.  After 
emerging  from  the  Lapstone  Tunnel  the  first  mountain  station  touched 
at  is  Glenbrook,  a  favourite  resort  of  persons  in  need  of  rest  and  quiet 
after  fatiguing  labours  in  the  metropolis.  Then  follow  various  small 
stations  such  as  Spring^'ood,  Lawson,  Wentworth  Falls,  &c.,  and  finally 
Katoomba  is  reached  after  a  journey  of  less,  than  three  hours.  The 
tourist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  accommodation  close 
to  the  railway  station,  or  if  preferred,  comfortable  lodgings  may  be 
had  at  places  nearer  to  the  chief  points  of  interest.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  furnished  cottages  can  be  had  on  very  reasonable 
terms  at  any  of  the  mountain  resorts. 

The  first  view  of  the  mountains  from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage 
is  rather  disappointing;  while  at  Eatoomba,  one's  preconceived  ideas 
regarding  mountain  scenery  are  somewhat  upset  by  the  fact  that  to  visit 
the  best  sights  one  has  to  travel  downhilL  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  railway  station  is  situated  at  about  the  highest 
point  of  the  surrounding  plateau.  Moreover,  the  stunted  eucalyptus  forest 
lends  rather  a  monotonous  aspect  to  the  landscape  on  the, way  to  the  chief 
view  points.  But  when  one  reaches  such  a  vantage-ground  as  the  head 
of  Leura  Falls,  a  scene  of  titanic  grandeur  presents  itself,  and  the  sight 
from  the  rocky  platform  is  at  once  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring*  The 
Tableland  appears  to  have  been  rent  into  frightful  chasms  by  some 
mighty  convulsive  force.  From  the  edge  of  the  lookout  the  spectator  gazes 
down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  gorge,  a  sheer  2,000  feet  below.  On  either 
side  the  sandstone  precipices  rise  up  almost  as  straight  as  walla  To  ths 
left  the  waters  of  Leura  Falls  spread  out  in  a  silvery  mist,  through  which 
the  rocks  behind  gleam  in  lovely  opalesoent  tints  of  brown  and  green. 
The  tops  of  the  giant  forest  trees  deep  down  in  the  Eanimbla  Valley 
stretch  away  in  a  carpet  of  living  green  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On 
clear  days  the  distances  are  softened  by  a  curtain  of  delicate  blue  haze^ 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  Blue  Mountains  is  thereby  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  observer.  An  easy  descent  is  possible  into  the  semi- 
g^oom  at  the  bottom  of  this  wonderful  chasm,  where  even  on  the  hottest 
days  the  air  is  refreshingly  cool.  From  the  foot  of  the  Leura  Falls  a 
path  has  been  cut  through  the  forest  right  round  to  the  Eatoomba  Fallfl» 
through  scenes  of  entrancing  loveliness.  At  times  the  way  leads  through 
avenues  of  tree-ferns,  whose  fronds  interlacing  overhead  produce  a  sort 
of  twilight^  while  here  and  t^ere  the  sun  peeps  through  and  decks  the 
earthen  floor  with  tracery  of  gold«  Anon,  a  cavern  with  dripping 
sides  is  traversed^,  while,  nearing  Eatoomba  Falls,  the  path  comes  closft 
to  the  face  of  the  precipice,  whencoi  gazing  upward,  the  traveller  obtains 
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a  far  better  idea  of  its  majestic  proportions  than  is  possible  from  abore. 
The  authorities  take  all  sorts  of  care  that  none  of  the  beauties  of  this 
wonderful  scenerj  shall  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  typical  Australian  fema 
and  wild  flowers  may  here  be  seen  in  all  their  native  worth.  As  is  the 
case  at  other  points  of  interest,  pure  cool  water  is  ererywhere  abundant, 
while  here  and  there  fireplaces  have  been  provided,  and  wood  cut  ready 
for  the  visitor  to  make  his  '"  billy  '*  tea. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  Uian  a  passing  reference  to  the  numeroua 
other  interesting  and  beautiful  views  within  easy  reach  of  Katoomba. 
The  Minnehaha  Falls  are  situated  about  halfway  between  the  township 
and  Wentworth,  and  by  some  observers  are  considered  the  most 
picturesque  falls  on  the  mountains.  Then  there  are  the  famous  Went- 
worth Falls,  which  may  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours'  drive  by 
an  excellent  road  from  Katoomba,  or,  if  preferred,  the  visitor  can  go 
by  train  to  Wentworth  Falls  station,  from  which  the  lookout  is  only 
about  a  mile  and  a. half  distant.  An  exceptionally  fine  view  is  obtained 
at  Govett's  Leap,  2  miles  from  Blackheath,  where  the  waters  of  a  creek 
flow  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  on  to  a  ledge  520  feet  below.  Deep  down 
in  the  gorge,  the  bottom  of  which  is  1,200  feet  from  the  summit  of  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  a  line  of  brighter  green  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
marks  the  course  of  the  Grose  River. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the 
beauty  spots  on  the  Blue  Mountains.  Near  all  the  stations  on  the  Western 
line,  from  Glenbrook  up  to  Mount  Victoria  and  across  the  range  to 
Lithgow,  there  are  numerous  attractive  views,  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


The  Jekolan  Caves. 

Tourists  who  have  travelled  far  in  many  lands  pronounce  the  Jenolan 
Caves  to  be  superior  in  beauty  and  variety  of  formation  to  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  visitor  has  a  choice  of  several  routes  to 
the  Caves,  but  the  most  convenient  is  by  way  of  Mount  Victoria,  distant 
about  35  miles.  Including  stoppages,  the  journey  by  coach  takes  about 
six  hours,  but  there  are  also  motor-cars  running  which  accomplish  the 
distance  in  about  half  that  time.  The  trip  through  the  clear  mountain 
air  is  a  most  exhilarating  one,  and  at  several  points  superb  views  are 
obtained.  Before  reaching  the  Caves  House — a  splendid  building  erected 
by  Government  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists — ^the  road  passes 
through  the  Grand  Arch,  an  irregular  tunnel  about  200  feet  broad  and 
70  feet  high,  which  pierces  portion  of  the  limestone  belt  in  which  the 
caves  are  situated.  The  aborigines  of  the  district  knew  the  caves  and 
surrounding  ridges  under  the  name  of  Binoomea,  but  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  them  was  a  bushranger  named  McKeown,  who  used  one  of  the 
small  caves  as  a  hiding-place.  McKeown's  retreat  was  discovered  in  1841 
by  a  man  named  Whalan,  who  subsequently  assisted  the  police  to  capture 
the  bushranger.  From  this  time  forward  the  caves  began  to  attract 
attention,  being  first  called  the  Bindo  Caves.  The  present  name,  Jenolan 
(high  mountain),  was  given  to  them  by  proclamation  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  10th  August,  1884.  Prior  to  1866  there  was  no  official 
caretaker  to  protect  the  caves  from  the  vandalism  of  visitors.  Since  that 
date,  however,  the  Legislature  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
improving  the  approaches,  making  paths,  and  providing  electric-light 
and  other  appliances,  whereby  the  great  natural  beauties  of  the  caves  can 
be  seen  to  most  advantage.  Space  will  not  permit  of  any  lengthened 
reference  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  stalactites,  stalagmites,  shawls, 
cascades,  jewel  caskets,  &c.,  in  which  the  various  caves  abound,  and* 
moreover,    any   written    description    would    utterly   fail   to   convey   an 
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adequate  idea  of  the  many  and  varied  beauties  to  be  found  therein.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  visitor  to  see  some 
of  the  finest  sights  in. the  caves  without  going  to  the  trouble  to  change 
his  ordinary  attire,  as  the  floors  are  beautifully  clean  and  dry. 

Some  very  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  district  immediately 
surrounding  the  Caves  House.  The  Government  has  set  apart  about 
6,000  acres  for  a  reserve,  and  here  the  wallabies  and  other  denizens  of  the 
bush  are  allowed  to  roam  unmolested. 

'    The  Yarrahoobillt  Caves. 

These  caves,  which  are  considered  by  some  to  rival  in  beauty  the  far- 
famed  Jenolan  Caves,  are  easily  accessible  from  Cooma  or  Tumut.  The 
entrances  are'  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  a 
fine,  well-watered  valley.  Formations  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  of  infinite 
variety  of  shape  and  hue,  and  fresh  beauties  are  being  unveiled  by  further 
explorations.  Splendid  trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  rivers  in 
this  locality. 

The  South  Coast  District. 

The  South  Coast  district  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  Here  the  Southern  Tableland 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  sea  coast,  and,  in  fact,  at  Clifton  the 
mountains  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  Beyond  this  point, 
however,  the  tableland  retreats  inland,  but  even  so  far  south  as  the 
Shoalhaven  River  it  is  never  more  than  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  From 
Clifton  downward,  practically  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  country  is  of 
marvellous  fertility,  while  rich  coal-seams  occur  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  seaward  face  of  the  tableland.  The  district  contains  some 
of  the  best  dairying  land  in  the  world,  its  lush  meadows  being  intersected 
by  numerous  beautiful  little  fern-fringed  creeks  hurrying  with  their 
sparkling  tribute  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  the  numerous 
view-points  on  the  edge  of  the  tableland,  enchanting  vistas  of  mountain, 
lake,  and  ocean  scenery  are  discernible.  At  each  of  the  little  villages 
along  the  railway  line,  the  tourist  may  vary  the  pleasures  of  sea-bathing 
with  mountaineering,  and  in  the  lakes  and  off  the  coast  excellent  fishing 
abounds,  while  the  sportsman  may  hunt  wallabies  in  the  ranges,  or  exer- 
cise his  marksmanship  on  the  parrots,  wood-pigeons,  pheasants,  and 
other  feathered  denizens  of  the  mountain  jungles.  During  the  daytime 
the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  cool  breeze  blowing  in  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  after  sundown  soft  airs  impregnated 
with  faint  scents  of  eucalyptus,  musk,  and  wild  lavender  are  wafted  down 
from  the  mountains. 

The  first  portion  of  the  journey  from  Sydney  is  made  through  very 
uninteresting  country,  and  it  is  not  until  the  line  reaches  Stanwell  Park 
that  the  typical  beauty  of  the  South  Coast  scenery  b^ins  to  assert  itself. 
Of  the  intervening  stations,  however,  mention  might  be  made  of  Como, 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  estuary  of  George's  River — ^a  favourite 
£shing-ground — and  Sutherland,  where  passengers  disembark  who  wish 
to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  National  Purk.  Despite  their  general 
air  of  dreariness,  the  stony  ridges  in  this  first  stage  of  the  journey  are 
brightened  at  certain  seasons  by  a  wealth  of  native  flowers,  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  these  being  the  wild  tulip,  whose  flery  red  bloom 
is  produced  on  a  thick  straight  stalk  often  as  much  as  8  feet  in  height. 

At  Stanwell  Park  beautiful  views  of  ocean  and  mountain  abound, 
and  from  the  rocks  on  the  sea  coast  good  fishing  is  obtained.  The 
amateur  photographer  here  finds  many  a  charming  subject  for  his  camera, 
the  steep  mountain  sides  forming  an  effective  background  to  the  palms 
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And  other  tropical  vegetation  characterising  the  seaward  slopes.  Endless 
attractions  also  are  offered  to  the  botanist  by  the  profusion  of  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  of  remarkable  variety  and  boauty.  Passing  Clifton  and 
Scarborough,  where  the  line  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  cliSs  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  little  station  of  Thirroul  is  reached,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railway  line  to  the  famous  Bulli  Pass.  Although  the  town- 
ship is  very  small,  there  are  several  excellent  accommodation  houses,  with 
a  very  reasonable  tariff.  If  preferred,  tlie  tourist  may  go  on  to  Bulli» 
a  couple  of  miles  further  south,  where  there  are  several  good  hotels,  in 
addition  to  numerous  private  boarding-houses.  At  both  places  there  are 
beautiful  beaches  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  town,  while  convey- 
ances can  be  hired  for  a  nominal  sum  to  take  visitors  to  the  Pass  and 
make  expeditions  to  other  points  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  district. 
The  road  to  the  Pass  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  despite  its  steepness,  the 
atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  fresh,  and  the  luxuriant  forest  affords  such 
delightful  shade,  that  one  can  accomplish  the  journey  on  foot  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  From  the  outlook  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  at  the  summit 
the  view  beggars  description.  David  Christie  Murray,  the  eminent 
novelist,  remarks  in  connection  with  it,  that  "  No  word-painter  ever  lived 
who  could  actually  convey  to  another  the  image  of  everything  he  had 
seen.''  Here,  as  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  one  sees  bare  cliffs  towering 
straight  up  like  walls,  surrounded  at  the  Imse  by  a  billowy  sea  of  verdure. 
But  the  green  of  the  Blue  Mountain  valleys,  as  seen  from  above,  is 
generally  of  the  one  monotonous  tint,  whereas  at  Bulli  the  foliage  is  of 
great  variety  and  beauty.  Moreover,  from  the  Pass  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  landscape  taking  in  30  or  40  miles  of 
coastline.  The  waves  can  be  seen  dashing  on  many  a  rocky  promontory, 
or  curling  in  feathery  spray  on  the  golden  sands  of  the  beaches,  but  no 
sound  of  "sighing  and  moaning"  reaches  the  ears  of  the  spectator. 
South  of  Wollongong,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  Five  Islands  can  be 
clearly  distinguished,  while  in  the  far  distance  the  turquoise  tints  of 
Lake  Illawarra  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  Leaving  Bulli  the  line 
proceeds  southward,  still  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast.  Wollongong  is 
the  next  stopping-place,  and  the  town,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  is 
•urrounded  by  fine  scenery.  Many  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  to 
Mount  Keira  and  other  view-points  within  easy  distance  of  the  town,  and 
the  visitor  may  enjoy  the  delights  of  sea-bathing  in  the  comfortable  muni- 
cipal baths  or  on  the  long  stretches  of  beautiful  sandy  beach.  Between 
Dapto  and  Albion  Park  the  railway  skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  Illawarra^ 
where  good  fishing  and  shooting  are  generally  obtainable.  Several  of  the 
islands  in  the  lake  are  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegetation 
which  covers  them.  At  Shellharbour,  66  miles  from  Sydney,  the  fisher- 
man generally  may  rely  upon  having  excellent  sport,  and  the  lof^ly 
beaches  near  the  town  make  it  a  most  attractive  seaside  resort.  Kiama, 
71  miles  from  Sydney,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  gently 
undulating  slopes  of  a  hill,  rising  in  places  to  a  oonsideraUe  elevation 
above  sea-level.  Prior  to  entering  the  town  the  line  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  and  on  sunny  days  and 
bright  moonlight  nights  the  scene  from  the  carriage  windows  is  of 
enchanting  beauty.  Amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Eiama  may  be 
mentioned  the  famous  ''Blowhole,''  discovered  by  Bass  in  1797.  This 
natural  curiosity  consists  of  a  passage  bored  out  by  the  sea  through  a 
fault  or  soft  dyke  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
harbour.  At  the  landward  extremity  the  opening  bends  abruptly 
upwards,  and  during  heavy  weather  the  waves  are  forced  through  the 
Tent  and  break  forth  in  hissing  and  booming  geyser-like  clouds  of  spray 
and  foam,  whic^  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  Between  Kiama  and  tibe 
terminus  of  the  South  Coast  railway  at  Nowra  the  line  passes  through 
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rich  lands  given  over  almost  exclnsively  to  dairy  farming,  and  the 
beautiful  grass-grown  meadows  are  not  only  found  on  the  plain,  but  here 
and  there  the  mountain  sides  have  been  cleared  and  turned  into  sweet 
pastures.  The  railway  ends  at  the  little  station  of  Bomaderry,  close  t6 
the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven ;  but  the  town  of  Nowra  is  situated  some 
distance  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
splendid  steel  bridge  of  very  graceful  design.  During  the  season  excur- 
sion steamers  make- weekly  trips  up  and  down  stream  alternately.  In  its 
lower  course  the  river  passes  through  alluvial  flats  of  great  fertility,  and 
the  scenery  is  in  marvellous  contrast  to  the  ruggedness  characteristic  of 
the  upper  reaches,  where  at  times  the  stream  flows  through  gorges  over 
1,000  feet  deep.  Conveyances  can  be  hired  at  very  moderate  rates  to 
take  visitors  to  several  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  town. 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Shoalhaven  entrance  lies  the  splendid 
inlet  called  Jervis  Bay,  a  favourite  fishing  and  camping  ground.  Further 
down,  good  -fishing  is  also  obtainable  at  times  at  the  picturesque  St. 
George's  Basin.  Moreover,  some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the  district 
have  been  stocked  with  trout  ova,  and  fish  of  fair  size  have  been  taken  in 
them.  One  of  the  finest  views  in  the  State  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sununit  of  Cambewarra  Pass,  on  the  road  from  Nowra  to  Kangaroo 
Valley  and  Moss  Vale.  The  outlook  takes  in  a  large  portion  of  the  course 
of  the  Shoalhaven  River  and  Broughton  Creek,  and  of  the  wild  mountain 
ranges  in  which  they  have  their  sources.  Jervis  Bay  and  St.  George's 
Basin  are  clearly  discernible,  while  the  for^^ound  is  filled  with  the 
glistening  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  vegetation  on  the 
Cambewarra  Mountains  is  of  great  variety  and  beauty  of  foliage  and 
flower.  One  of  the  handsomest  trees  is  the  giant  stinging  tree,  whose 
graceful  foliage  is  more  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  to  the  touch,  for  the 
unwary  traveller  who  has  once  grasped  its  leaves  will  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  renew  the  experience.  Then  there  is  the  wild  fig,  whose  trunk  spreads- 
out  at  the  base  into  most  fantastic  shapes,  while  its  wide-spreading  limbs, 
covered  with  their  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  afford  a  cool  umbrageous- 
shelter  that  even  the  fiercest  noonday  sun  fails  to  pierce.  The  cedar, 
the  tamarind,  the  pencil,  and  the  sassafras  are  also  magnificent  trees — 
the  bark  of  the  latter,  when  freshly  cut,  giving  off  a  most  delightful 
perfume.  Sweet  odours  are  also  exhaled  by  the  leaves  of  several  other 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  hereabouts,  such  as  the  musk  tree  and  wild 
lavender  bush.  In  the  creeks  and  gullies  there  is' endless  profusion  of 
palms  and  ferns  of  wonderful  grace  and  beauty. 

The  Northern  Line. 

The  first  section  of  the  Great  Northern  Line  oommenees  at  Sydney,  and 
runs  north  by  east  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Newcastle. 
From  the  latter  city  the  railway  takes  a  turn  westward,  although  still 
preserving  its  northerly  course,  as  far  as  Werris  Creek  Junction.  Here 
the  line  sweeps  round  to  the  ncnrth-east  till  it  reaches  Waloha,  and  thence* 
forward  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  9& 
miles  from  it,  until  it  crosses  the  border  into  Queensland,  at  Wallangarra. 
Thirty-six  miles  from  Sydney  the  Hawkesbury  River  is  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  seven-spanned  iron  bridge,  resting  on  caissons  whose  founda^ 
tions  vary  in  depth  from  100  to  162  feet.  Under  the  name  of  Nepean, 
the  touriat  crosses  the  same  stream  near  Penrith,  on  the  way  to  the  Blue 
Mountains;  but  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  the 
Lower  Hawkesbury  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  calm,  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  readies  on  the  Nepean.  An  extract  from  Anthony  TroUope's  remarks 
Gonoerning  the  scenery  on  the  river  reads  thus:  **  For  continued  scenery 
the  Rhine  stands  first.     There  is  a  xiver,  or  rather  a  portion  of  a  river. 
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known  to  very  few  tourists,  which,  I  think,  beats  the  Rhine.  This  is  the 
Upper  Mississippi  for  about  150  miles  below  St.  Paul's.  It  is  not  my 
business  here  to  describe  the  Mississippi,  but  I  mention  it  with  the  object 
of  sajing  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Hawkesburj  beats  the  Mississippi." 
Steamers  run  regularly  up  and  down  the  river,  while  there  are  scores  of 
rowing  boats  available  for  hire  on  very  easy  terms.  Probably  the^best 
way  for  the  tourist  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauties  of  this  magnificent  stream 
would  be  to  hire  a  boat,  take  a  light  camping  outfit,  and  spend  a  few 
days  in  exploration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  New  South  Wales  offers 
ideal  conditions  for  camping  out ;  indeed,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
it  is  quite  safe  to  sleep  in  the  open,  with  no  covering  whatever.  By 
taking  a  boat,  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  visit  many  places  of  interest  out 
of  the  ordinary  beaten  track,  such  as  the  numerous  rock  caverns,  some  of 
which  are  decorated  with  ancient  aboriginal  drawings.  Then,  again,  the 
botanist  will  find,  on  some  of  the  ridges  near  the  river,  a  marvellouts 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  of  wonderful  form  and  hue.  The  sportsman  also 
can  make  sure  of  having  plenty  of  opportunities  for  trying  his  marksman- 
ship  on  the  rock  wallabies,  which  here  abound ;  while,  in  the  season,  flocks 
of  gillbirds  visit  the  district  to  feed  on  the  honey  from  the  forest  flowers. 
As  regards  fishing,  it  is,  by  common  consent,  acknowledged  that  the 
Hawkesbury  and  its  tributaries  constitute  one  of  the  finest  fishing  grounds 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  creeks  running  into 
the  Hawkesbury  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  their  bright  blue  waters  and 
golden  beaches  standing  out  in  marked  and  effective  contrast  to  the  dark 
^reen  of  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  them.  Cowan  Creek  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  these,  and  is  most  easily  reached  from  Berowra  station, 
28  miles  from  Sydney.  In  addition  to  the  accommodation  provided  on 
land,  there  are  on  the  creek  several  roomy  and  comfortable  house-boats 
available  for  hire  on  reasonable  terms.  Woy  Woy,  45  miles,  Point 
Clare,  48  miles,  and  Gosford,  50  miles  from  Sydney,  are  well-known 
fishing  resorts,  distinguished  for  the  comfort  and  cheapness  of  the  accom- 
modation that  can  be  secured  at  them.  The  Tuggerah  Lakes,  61  miles 
from  Sydney,  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  season,  ideal  spots  for 
camping  being  found  on  their  shores.  Fine  fishing  is  obtainable  on  the 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  Wyong  Creek,  which  drains  into  them.  At  certain 
seasons,  black  swan,  ducks,  pelican,  curlew,  snipe,  pigeons,  and  gill- 
birds  may  be  shot  on  the  lakes  and  creeks,  and  in  the  district  surround- 
ing them.  The  tourist  who  wishes  to  visit  Lake  Macquarie  leaves  the 
train  at  Fassifern,  88  miles  from  Sydney,  whence  a  tram  will  convey  him 
to  the  lake  shore.  This  beautiful  expanse  is  not  so  well-known  to  Sydney 
residents  as  it  deserves  to  be,  although  it  is  a  popular  resort  for  picnic 
parties  from  Newcastle. 

The  first  portion  of  the  line  from  Newcastle  northwards  traverses  the 
Hunter  River  Valley,  and  no  one  who  has  failed  to  visit  this  wonderful 
district  is  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  resources  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  lower  portion  of  this  region  comprises  within  its  limits  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  coalfields  in  the  world,  while  the  broad 
alluvial  flat«  of  the  Hunter  Basin  can  produce  unrivalled  crops  of 
lucerne,  maize,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  various  other  crops. 

Leaving  Maitland,  20  miles  from  the  sea,  the  line  passes  through  some 
of  the  best  wine-producing  land  in  the  State,  at  Lochinvar,  Allandale, 
and  Branxton.  Near  Scone  the  picturesque  Mount  Wingen  can  be  seen. 
This  is  a  burning  mountain,  but  not  a  volcano,  the  smoke  rising  from  its 
crest  being  caused  by  the  smouldering  coal-seams  deep  within  its  bosom, 
which  have  been  alight  since  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  to 
Australia.  There  is  some  steep  climbing  between  Moonbi,  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Woolbrook,  only  16  miles  further  on,  where  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet  is  reached,  the  route  passing  through  scenery  impressive 
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in  its  rugged  grandeur.  The  highest  point  in  the  railway  system  of  the. 
State  is  attained  at  Ben  Lomond,  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  distant 
401  miles  from  Sydney.  Thenceforward  there  are  about  90  miles  of  tho 
tableland  to  be  traversed  before  crossing  the  border  to  Wallangarra. 

The  narrow  strip*  of  country  between  the  northern  tableland  and  the 
sea  contains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  most  productive  soil  in  the 
whole  of  Australia.  In  the  Tweed  Hiver  Basin  are  to  be  found  areas  of 
splendid  country,  growing  rich  crops  of  sugar-cane  and  maize,  or  occu- 
pied by  thriving  dairy  farms,  won  from  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses 
of  the  Big  Scrub,  while  in  the  majestic  forests,  carpeted  with  profuse 
growth  of  ferns  of  wondrous  beauty,  there  are  magnificent  timber  trees — 
the  teak,  the  pine,  the  tallow-wood,  the  cedar,  the  rosewood,  the  red  bean, 
and  many  others  of  gigantic  size  and  handsome  foliage.  This  district 
can  be  reached  by  steamer  from  Sydney,  but  is  more  easily  accessible  from 
Brisbane.  Then  there  is  the  thickly  timbered  Don  Dorrigo,  now  open 
for  selection,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  good  road  from  Armidale,  distant 
about  80  miles.  Round  the  head  waters  of  some  of  the  northern  coastal 
rivers  there  is  a  wealth  of  lovely  scenery.  The  Apsley  Falls,  on  the  Apsl^ 
River,  which  drains  into  the  Macleay,  are  of  matchless  beauty.  A  good 
road  from  Walcha,  10  miles  away,  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  principal 
fall,  which  is  about  300  feet  in  height.  Oxley  describes  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Apsley  flows  as  being,  in  places,  as  much  as  3,000  feet  in  depth. 

The  marvellous  development  of  dairy-farming  in  the  North  Coast 
District  is  alluded  to  in  another  chapter.  Some  of  the  towns  on  these 
northern  rivers,  such  as  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  are  laid  out  with 
wonderful  picturesqueness,  and  the  visitor  who  desires  to  know  something 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  State  should  not  fail  to  include  a  trip  to  the^ 
North  Coast  in  his  itinerary. 

Tub  Southern  Line. 

Many    of    the    resorts    on    the    Southern  Line    are    famed    for    therr 
«alubrity,   as  well   as  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  their  vicinity. 
Thirty-four  miles  from  Sydney  lies  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Campbell? 
town,   the  centre  of   a   rich   dairying   district.     A  very   pleasant  trip 
can   be  made  from  this   point  by  way   of   the   quaint   little  village-  of 
Appin  to  the  Loddon  Falls,  and  thence  over  the  Bulli  Pass  to  the  Soutbr 
Coast  Railway  Line.     About  8  miles  westward  from  Campbelltown^  ami 
close  to  the  placid   waters  of   the  Upper  Nepean,   the  beautiful  Ivttle 
township  of  Camden   is  situated.     The  surrounding  district,   whieh   is 
remarkably  salubrious,  possesses  historic  interest  from  the  fact  tbat  the  • 
first  Australian  attempts  at  wool-growing  and  viticulture  were  made  there. 
Good  shooting  may  be  had  within  easy  distance  of  the  town.     Pieton, 
53  miles  from  Sydney,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  basin  formed  by  tho- 
surrounding  hills.     One  of  the  best  sights  within  easy  distance  of  the* 
town  is  the  famous  "  sunken  "  Burragorang  Valley,  hollowed  out  by  the- 
slow  but  irresistible  agency  of  running  water  to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet.. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flow  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Wollondilly*. 
Mittagong   77  miles,   Bowral  80  miles,   and  Moss  Vale  86  miles  from- 
Sydney,   are  amongst  the  most  frequented  health   resorts  in  the  State. 
The  Southern  Tableland  is  noted  for  its  pleasant  climate,   and  at  the 
above-mentioned  places  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  could  well  be  wished. 
Although  the  surrounding  country  does  not  possess  the  weird  ruggedness 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,   there   is   nevertheless  some  very   beautiful,    if 
quieter,  scenery  to  be  met  with.     From  each  of  the  three  towns  it  is 
possible  to  reach  the  South  Coast  Railway  at  Eiama — ^by  way  of  Robertson 
and  Jamberoo,  or  at  Albion  Park  or  Dapto,  by  coming  down  through 
the  picturesque  Macquarie  Pass.     Competent  judges  have  pronounced  the 
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floaneiy  in  tiM  MaoqiutrM  Pm*  to  be  equal,  if  not  niperier,  to  tluit  at  the 
f ameiu  BuUi  Pate.  The  fMoming  piaeea  ef  iaterert,  all  vdi  wertky  ef  a 
▼iait,  maj  be  reaohed  by  good  roads  f nan  Maw  Yale,  tbe  **^f*^iifw  beiA^ 
as  follows :— Fitsn>7  and  Meiyla  FaUa,  10  nales;  Bdmove  Falb,  22  sulBa; 
Carrington  Falls,  21  miles;  Maeqnarie  Pasa^  19  auks;  Kangaiaa  Vafley, 
22  miks.  A  day  might  ▼erj  well  be  speot  in  auking  the  trip  fiam  Moas 
Tale  to  Nowra,  a  distanee  of  38  mileay  the  read  passing-  throiigk  qilendxd 
mountain  seenery,  while  in  the  inal  stage  of  the  jewnej  glnrimn 
panoramic  yiewa  are  obtainable  of  the  eeean  and  the  adjaoant  fertile 
ooastal  districts.  Bnadanoon,  95  miles  from  Sydney,  ia  another  mnch- 
faToured  health  resort,  its  climate  being  reputed  to  hare  great  restorati¥e 
allects  in  the  case  of  persons  oonvalescing  after  serious  illness.  These  is 
some  rerj  fine  soenery  in  the  Bnndanoon  gullies,  within  a  short  '^*"**y^'ft 
ef  the  railway  station.  Marulan  is  a  quiet  little  qfiot  114  miies  fnmL 
Sydney,  and  not  far  from  the  wild  and  picturesque  gorges  of  the  Uppor 
Shoaihaven.  There  are  good  roads  for  driring  in  the  snrrowiding 
district,  while  the  sportsman  will  find  plenty  of  hares  and  wallabies  to 
exercise  his  markmanship  on.  The  tourist  who  wishes  to  see  some  ai  tiie 
finest  pastoral  land  in  the  world  will  prooeed  by  brandk  line  from 
Goulburn  to  Cooma,  the  centre  of  the  rich  Monaro  district.  On  the  way. 
Lake  Bathurst  is  passed  near  Tarago,  and  between  Fairy  Meadow  and 
Bungendore  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  Lake  George — ^the  largest  lake 
in  the  State.  In  f  aTOurable  seasons  the  lake  shores  are  excellent  camming 
pounds,  while  good  shooting  can  be  had  cm  its  waters  and  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Cooma,  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  possesses  a 
delightful  summer  climate,  but  the  winter  season  is  sometimes  eztreoiely 
eold.  From  Mount  Gladstone,  3  miles  away,  a  fine  comprdiensiye  riew 
may  be  had,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  Tableland;  and 
in  the  violet  distance  far  to  the  southward,  the  snow-clad  summit  of 
Mount  Kosciusko  may  be  picked  out  from  amongst  the  dim  shapes  of  the 
surrounding  mountains. 
*  Several  interesting  tourist  trips  may  be  made  from  Cooma.  The 
Yarrangobilly  Caves,  elsewhere  alluded  to,  are  65  miles  distant  by  a  road 
passing  north-west  through.  Adaminaby  and  Kiandra.  The  latter  town* 
distant  316  miles  from  Sydney,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,640 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
4»ldest  winter  season  in  the  State.  Snow-shoe  and  toboggan  races  are  held 
here  annually,  and  attract  visitors  fnMn  all  over  Australia.  Coonu  is 
also  the  starting-point  for  expeditions  to  Kosciusko,  60  miles  distant,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Australia.  The  route  lies  by  way  of  Jindabyne,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Snowy  River,  whence  it  ia  possible  to  ride  the  remaining 
25  miles  to  the  summit. 

Kosciusko,  which  was  so  named  by  Count  Strselecki  in  1840,  reaches  an 
Altitude  of  7,300  feet,  and  is  probably  the  denuded  remnant  of  an  ancient 
peak  which  towered  up  to  a  far  greater  height.  Snow  lies  on  the  topmost 
points  of  the  Muniong  Ranges  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and,  although 
Kosciusko's  rounded  summit  is  700  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snew, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  snowdrifts  in  its  sheltered  hoUows 
even  in  the  height  of  summer.  Several  lakelets  or  tarns  are  situated  cm 
the  highest  slopes,  and  in  their  icy  waters  a  species  of  trout  is  found  tiuut 
is  met  with  nowhere  else  in  Australia.  From  the  top  of  Koseiudto  a  view 
of  marvellous  panoramic  grandeur  unfolda  itself.  To  the  eastward  one 
sees  the  rich  Monaro  Plains  and  the  far-distant  coastal  ranges ;  westward, 
the  outlook  takes  in  the  Upper  Murray  valley;  to  the  north  the  wild, 
rugged  grandeur  of  t^e  Snowy  River  Valley  presents  itself,  while  south- 
ward the  landscape  embraces  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  boundary  «f 
the  State,  as  well  as  a  considerable  area  of  the  Gippriand  distrkt  ia 
Victoria.     Geologists  state  that  the  Kosciuriio  Plateau  is  probably  one  of 
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the  oldest  land  surfaces  in  the  world.  As  one  writer  remarks :  "  It  was 
standing  high  and  dry  in  the  full  strength  of  mountainhood  when  in 
recent  geological  time  a  deep  sea  extended  through  central  Australia,  and 
washed  against  the  present  foothills  of  Eastern  Australia,  when  Tasmania 
was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  when  thousands  of  feet  of  deep 
blue  waters  covered  the  rugged  shoulders  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas." 

Splendid  trout  fishing  is  obtainable  in  the  waters  of  the  Snowy  River, 
and  fishing  enthusiasts  from,  the  Old  Country  have  declared  that  the  sport 
far  surpasses  anything  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  England.  From 
Adaminaby  to  Kiandra  Crossing  there  is  a  stretch  of  30  miles  on  the 
Eucumbene  River,  where  trout  of  fine  size  and  great  fighting  capacity 
have  been  taken.  Good  fishing  can  also  be  had  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  and  its  tributaries.  The  trout  is  fast  multiplying  in 
several  of  the  western  rivers  and  in  the  upper  waters  o£  the  coastal 
streams. 

The  somewhat  cursory  descriptions  given  above  refer  only  to  the  table- 
land and  coastal  areas  of  the  State.  Space  will  not  permit  of  any  detailed 
reference  to  the  Great  Western  Plain  district,  and  especially  to  the 
extremely  productive  south-east  portion  of  it  known  as  Riverina;  but 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tourists' 
Bureau.  This  branch  of  the  Intelligence  Department  arranges  periodical 
trips  to  the  numerous  places  of  interest  in  the  State,  and  intending 
visitors  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  the  Bureau 
before  making  their  plans. 

New  South  Wales  is  a  vast  country,  possessing  such  varied  resources 
of  climate  and  scenery  that  the  tourist  who  passes  merely  along  the  beaten 
track  cannot  hope  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its  potentialities. 
Writers  such  as  Anthony  Trollope  and  David  Christie  Murray  havse 
given  more  glowing  descriptions  of  certain  aspects  than  the  occasion 
perhaps  warranted;  while  on  the  other  hand  some  people  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  paint  the  State  in  the  darkest  colours  possible. 
The  truth,  of  course,  lies  somewhere  in  between,  and  only  those  who  have 
lived  and  travelled  in  the  country  for  some  years  can  arrive  at  it. 
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Ths  Educational  Revival. 

Interest  in  educational  matters  has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  marked 
revival  in  the  course  of  tne  last  few  years  throughout  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lasia. In  New  South  Wales,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1902,  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  the  prevailing  system  of  State  education  was 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
its  upholders  were  com][)elled  to  acknowledge  that  in  many  respects  the 
State  lagged  far  behind  in  the  race  for  educational  progress.  In  1902  a 
Conunission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  chief  continental  countries,  and  in  America 
and  Great  Britain.  The  first  portion  of  the  Report  of  this  Commission 
was  presented  in  1903,  and  several  drastic  changes  in  the  system  in 
vogue  here  were  therein  advocated.  The  need  for  reform  was  immediately 
recognised,  but  while  from  financial  and  other  reasons  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  cannot  for  some  time  be  carried  out  in  their 
entirety,  the  system  is  being  gradually  moulded  in  conformity  with  them. 

The  abolition  or  modification  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  amongst  the 
foremost  of  the  changes  foreshadowed.  While  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupil-teachers  have  done  and  continue  to  do  good  work,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  expect  the  best  results  from  a  system  which  entrusts  the  teaching 
of  children  to  young  people  who,  in  addition  to  being  untrained,  are 
not  very  highly  educated.  In  many  instances,  these  pupil- teachers  were 
placed  in  charge  of  junior  or  infant  classes,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  lack  of  skill  did  not  so  much  matter  there.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  it  is  the  initial  stages  of  education  that 
call  for  the  best  and  most  scientific  teaching,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
efforts  are  being  put  forward  in  the  direction  of  ensuring  that  all  infant- 
school  teachers  shall  possess  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  kindergarten  principles. 

Throughout  the  whole  school  system  strenuous  attention  is  now  being 
devoted  to  improvement  in  methods,  to  substitution  of  the  concrete  for  the 
abstract,  and  to  the  interlinking  and  correlation  of  the  various  subjects 
of  study.  The  mere  imparting  of  facts  is  looked  upon  as  entirely  subsi- 
diary to  the  development  of  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  Greater  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation.  In  this  con- 
nection the  old  style  of  so-called  object-lessons  is  to  be  in  great  measure 
replaced  by  courses  of  Nature-study,  and  the  actual  environment  of  the 
child  itself  is  to  be  more  frequently  utilised  as  an  educative  factor.  The 
teaching  of  manual  subjects  has  been  entirely  revolutionised  and  brought 
more  into  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Naturally,  the  inauguration  of  this  '*  new  education"  is  beset  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  them- 
selves have  to  be  educated  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it.  As  regards  the 
metropolis,  much  has  already  been  done  through  the  aid  of  lectures  and. 
practical  demonstrations  by  experts,  while  the  inauguration  of  vacation 
classes  provides  the  means  whereby  country  teachers  are  enabled  to  gain 
some  insight  into  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in  which  they  feel 
they  are  at  present  deficient. 

The  importance  of  a  widely-diffused  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  a 
young  country  like  New  South  Wales  has  been  recognised  by  the  Education 
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Authorities,  and  a  Director  of  School  Agriculture  has  been  appointed, 
who  will  visit  schools  and  districts  to  give  practical  instruction  in 
elementary  agriculture  to  both  teachers  and  students.  In  addition,  rural 
camps  are  established  from  time  to  time,  at  which  boys  from  metropolitan 
schools  are  accommodated  for  a  short  period  at  a  nominal  expense,  and 
such  excursions  are  planned  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  practical  working  of  the  farms,  dairies,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
other  primary  producing  industries. 

The  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  also  conducts  vacation  classes  for 
teachers,  while  interesting  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been 
given  to  metropolitan  teachers  by  experts  at  the  University,  Technical 
College,  Australian  Museum,  and  other  scientific  institutions.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  business  firms  in  the  city  and  country  have  on 
various  occasions  manifested  their  interest  in  the  new  educational  methods 
by  allowing  parties  of  school  children  and  teachers  to  visit  their  works, 
where  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  explained  to  them. 

Coincident  with  the  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching,  the  duties  of  inspectors  have  been  entirely  remodelled.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  inspector  was  little  more  than  an  examining  officer. 
So  much  time  was  taken  up  in  asking  questions,  and  recording  percen- 
tages of  correct  replies,  'that  the  inspector  had  but  scant  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  methods,  and  estimating  the  true  educative  value  of  the 
teaching  given.  In  accordance  with  the  new  arrangements,  however, 
the  inspector's  principal  duty  will  be  to  co-operate  with  and  advise  the 
teachers  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  syllabus — the 
production  of  good  citizens. 

The  Rise  of  the  State  School  System. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  State,  education  was  almost 
entirely  denominational,  the  Government  granting  subsidies  to  the  various 
religious  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  expended  by  them  on  this 
service!  This  arrangement  was,  however,  not  universally  satisfactory, 
for  as  early  as  1839  a  grant  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  subsidising 
schools  free  from  denominational  influence.  No  definite  movement 
towards  a  modification  of  the  State  educational  system  was  taken  until 
1844,  when  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  reconmiended  the 
adoption  of  the  Irish  National  System.  Four  years  later  an  Act  was 
passed  under  which  two  Boards  were  constituted,  one  of  which  was  to 
control  the  denominational  system,  and  the  other  the  secular  or  national 
system.  This  dual  control  lasted  until  1866,  when  a  Public  Schools  Act 
was  passed,  which,  though  not  interfering  with  the  two  classes  of  schools, 
placed  the  control  of  schools  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  the  Council 
of  Education,  while  the  denominational  schools  were  governed  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  religious  bodies  by  which  they  had  been  founded. 
Although  education  made  fair  progress  under  this  dual  control,  the 
inherent  defects  of  such  a  system  foredoomed  it  to  failure.  Besides,  there 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  the  community 
a  growing  repugnance  to  the  principle  of  granting  State  aid  to  religious 
schools,  and  the  feeling  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880.  This  measure,  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  abolished  payment  to  the  denominational  schoob,  and  entirely 
remodelled  the  State  educational  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  Education 
Act  of  1866  was  repealed,  the  Council  of  Education  dissolved,  and  the 
control  of  educational  matters  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  for 
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Public  Inttruction.  Proyision  was  made  for  the  ettabHshniMit  and  main- 
tenanoe  of  public  sehoob  to  a£Eord  primary  instruction  to  all  children 
without  sectarian  or  class  distinction ;  of  superior  public  sdiools,  in  which 
additional  lessons  in  the  higher  brandies  might  be  giren ;  of  evening  public 
schools,  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  had  not  reoeiyed  the 
advantages  of  primary  education  while  of  school  age ;  and  of  high  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  conrie  of  instruction  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  complete  the  puUic  school  curriculum,  or  to  prepare 
students  for  the  University.  It  was  provided  that  in  all  schools 
administered  under  the  Act  the  teaching  should  be  strictly  non-sectarian ; 
but  the  words  '^  secular  instruction "  were  held  to  include  general 
religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemtoal 
theology.  The  history  of  England  and  of  Australia,  it  was  decided,  should 
form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  Four  hours  during  eadi 
school  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively ;  but  it  was 
provided  that  another  hour  each  day  might  be  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  to  be  given  in  9  separate  class-room  by  a  clergyman  or 
religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children  of  the  same  persuasion 
whose  parents  had  no  objection  to  their  receiving  such  religious  instruc 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  provision  permitting 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  scholars  in  State  schools  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  any  great  extent  by  the  various  denominations. 
Nine  salaried  teachers  are  employed  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give  special  religious  instruction  in  public  schools. 
One  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains  holds  the  appointment  of  Diocesan  Inspector 
of  Schools ;  but  he  has  no  authority  outside  the  classes  for  special  religious 
instruction.  During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1905,  there  were  over 
26,000  children  regularly  instructed  by  paid  teachers,  voluntary  teachers, 
catechists,  and  clergy,  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney.  Exclusive  of  infants, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Church  of  England  children 
attending  public  sehoob  in  the  Diocese  were  receiving  special  religious 
instruction. 

The  total  number  of  visits  paid  by  clergymen  and  religious  teachers, 
and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  classes  for  religious  instruction^ 
for  the  year  1905,  were  as  shown  below  : — 


Denomiiuitkm. 


Number  of 
visits  during  the 


Nmnber  of 
GhildiwieDraUed. 


Ghnroh  of  EDgbnd    , 

Roiinii  Gstiiolic 

Preabyterian   

Methodist    

Other  denominatioDs, 


107,1«6 
99,002 
23,811 
28,295 
14,857 


It  is  compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years  to  school  for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year, .  unless 
just  cause  for  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties. are  provided  by  the  Aist 
for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  eduoation  was  thus  com- 
pulsory, it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  1906  that  the  payment  of  school 
fees  was  abolished.  Prior  to  that  date  a  weekly  fee  of  3d.  per  child  had 
to 'be  paid,  with  a  maximum  of  Is.  for  all  the  children  of  one  family;  but 
exceptions  were  made  in  the  cases  of  parents  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
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The  fe€8  thua  reoeiyed  were  not  the  property  of  the  teacher,  but  were  paid 
into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  the  amount  collected  annually 
exceeded  £80,000. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school. 
They  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to  the  nearest  public  or  private 
primary  sehool,  to  the  nearest  superior  public  school,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fifth  class,  and  to  the  High 
Schfx>ls.  In  districts  remote  from  the  railway,  coaches  are  subsidised  by 
the  Government  to  convey  children  to  and  from  the  nearest  school. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  provisional 
schools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  remote  and  thinly- 
populated  districts.  The  multiplication  of  small  schools  in  the  various 
districts  has,  however,  recently  fallen  into  disfavour,  as  it  is  recognised 
that  one  central  school  would  offer  the  dual  advantage  of  greater  economy 
and  increased  efficiency.  Where  possible,  it  is  intended  to  abolish  clusters 
of  small  schools,  and  replaoe  them  by  well-equipped  central  institutions, 
to  which  the  children  would  be  conveyed  free  of  charge.  During  1905 
this  system  of  conveyance  was  in  operation  in  connection  with  thirteen 
schools.  In  thinly-populated  districts  so  far  removed  from  any  State- 
aided  school  that  attendance  at  such  is  out  of  tlie  question,  the  State 
grants  subsidies  to  small  private  schools.  There  were  192  of  t^ese 
subsidised  institutions  in  operation  during  1905.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is 
eooaoted  that  Local  Boards  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  public  schools  placed  under  their  supervision,  to  suspend 
teaehers  in  oases  of  misconduct  not  admitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to 
induoe  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the 
naauB'Of  parents  or*  guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Local  Boards,  however,  take  any  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  their  district.  It  should  be  observed  that 
parents  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools; 
they  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State  only  insisting  that  a  certain 
standard  of  education  shall  be  attained,  no  matter  whether  the  instruction 
be  imparted  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  weak  point  in  this  proviso, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  private  schools,  many  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  conducted  by  ill-educated  and  unskilled  persons. 
Furthermore,  nothing  can  be  said  regarding  the  regularity  of  attendance 
at  these  institutions,  as  the  entry-books  are  not  open  for  inspection  by 
State  officers. 


Educational  Proqrebs. 

Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  State,  its  intellectual 
advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  out  of 
the  751,468  persons  enumerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  nearly 
26  per  cent.,  unable  to  read;  while  of  the  977,176  natives  of  the  State  at 
tbe  Census  of  1901,  only  226,780,  or  23*2  per  cent.,  were  returned  as 
unable  to  read.  Included  in  this  number  were  154,659  children  of  4  years 
of  age  and  under,  so  that  there  were  only  72,121  persons,  or  8  per  cent, 
of  tl^  population  5  years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read. 

Another  gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  the  entries  of 
the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official  record  of 
noarriages  is  that  for  1857.  Of  5,804  persons  married  during  that  year, 
1,646,  or  28*4  per  oent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register;  while 
in  1905  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  246,  or  a  little  over  1  per 
.srf  the  total  nmnbor  married.     A  generation  has  passed  away  during 
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the  period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improTement  shown 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting : — 


Yew. 

Penont 
DiArried. 

Percenti«r« 
withmttSu. 

Number 

Teer. 

Penone 
nmiried. 

Peroentac^ 
withmMi. 

Kumber 
withmAi. 

1857 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1001 

5,804 
11,144 
15,752 
19,992 
21,076 

28*4 
67 
2-7 
1-5 
1-3 

1,646 
743 

426 
290 
283 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

20,972 
19,518 
20,844 
21,940 

1-2 
11 

0-9 
11 

265 

214 
188 
246 

The  progress  which  this  table  shows  is  marvellous;  and,  moreover,  in 
considering  the  proportion  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  1905,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  of  the  246  persons  who  so  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  marriage  registers  in  that  year,  some  were  not  born  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  arrived  too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
educational  system. 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  during  past  years  can  be  made,  as  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  Bchools,  both  public  and  private, 
including  the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a  period 
of  sixty-nine  years ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
it  may  be  relied  on  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  Victoria,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  separated  in  I85I9 
while  in  1861  Queensland  had  also  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony. 


Year. 

Population  of 
the  SUte. 

Soboole. 

Children 
enrolled. 

1836 

77,096 

85 

3,391 

4-4 

1841 

149,669 

209 

9,632 

6-4 

1851 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1861 

367,978 

849 

37,874 

10-6 

1871 

517,758 

1,450 

77,889 

150 

1881 

765,015 

2.066 

197,412 

25-4 

1900 

1,354,340 

3,666 

300,837 

22-2 

1901 

1,372.060 

3J23 

304,653 

22-2 

1902 

1,393,600 

3,731 

305,880 

21-9 

1903 

1.422,800 

3,722 

304,722 

21-4 

1904 

1,446,440 

8,741 

301,412 

20-8 

1905 

1,478,600 

3,774 

299,518 

20-3 

The  number  of  children  given  above  as  enrolled  in  the  various  schools 
is,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  school  attendance,  as  the  gross 
enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each  quarter.  The 
latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  for  recent  years;  but  the 
figures  as  they  stand  give  a  basis  of  comparison  which  is  not  without 
value.  . 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrolment  of  distinct  children  during 
the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1905,  as  well  as  the  quarterly  enrolnient, 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State,  omitting  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School  and  the  University.     The  mean  quarterly  enrolment 
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may  be  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number  of 
children  actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  private  schools. 


Sdiooto. 

TaMben. 

Tew. 

TbUl  enrolmml 

enrolment 

ParaeDtase 
ofehUdranot 

in  mean  quarteriy 
enrolment. 

1896 

3,467 

7,529 

275,570 

250,992 

82-3 

1897 

3,525 

7,788 

282,300 

258,090 

81-4 

1898 

3,558 

8,028 

285,740 

262,089 

811 

1899 

3,746 

8,291 

293,392 

268,791 

82^0 

1900 

3,657 

8,415 

298,709 

273,040 

80-2 

1901 

3,707 

8,565 

302,072 

273,007 

83-7 

1902 

3,714 

8,740 

302,607 

271.787 

83-8 

1003 

3,703 

8,908 

301.774 

271,576 

83-5 

1904 

3,722 

8.977 

298,442 

289,300 

83-4 

1906 

3,754 

9,041 

296,483 

269,250 

84-9 

In  the  total  enrolment  for  1905,  the  1,613  children  in  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  Taking 
these  into  account,  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were 
receiving  instruction  in  schools.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  State 
and  private  schools  during  1905  were  as  follows : — 


Age  Period. 

StatoSchoola. 

Prinite  Scfaoola. 

T6taL 

Under  6  yean    

6  and  under  14  yean 
14  yean  and  over  ... 

7,507 

184,352 

19.537 

4,848 

44.269 

8,737 

12,355 

228,621 
28.274 

Total   

211,386 

57.854 

269,250 

In  the  next  table  will  be  found  a  classified  statement  of  the  total  public 
and  private  schools  in  operation  during  the  last  quarter  of  1905,  exclusive 
of  the  University  : — 


dAIB. 

No.  off 
Schools. 

Teschen. 

Sobolsri^-December  Quarter. 

Males. 

Females. 

T6ts]. 

Moles. 

Females. 

TMsl. 

State  Schools 

2,901 

1 

853 

1 
5 
8 
1 
2 
1 

3,135 

26 

599 

7 
3 

"l 
3 
2 

2,424 

2,883 

5 
10 
34 

"'2 
2 

5,569 

26 

3,482 

12 

13 

34 

1 

5 

4 

108,729 

560 

25,194 

54 
217 
158 
124 
360 
112 

97,281 

32,660 

36 
185 
211 

"102 
56 

206,010 

Sydney  Grammar  School 

560 

Private  Colleges  and  Schools  ... 
Institate  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind 

Raffffnd  Schools 

57,854 

90 

402 

Fre^  Kindergarten  Schools 

Reformatory  

369 

124 

Indostnal  Schools, 

462 

School  for  Destitute  ChUdren... 

168 

3,773 

3,776 

5,360 

9,136 

135,508 

130,531 

266,039 
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Under  the  Public  loBtruotioii  Aot  it^is  only  oompuliory  to  send  childven 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  jean  to  sdiool ;  but  ehildiren  of  5  ysan  of 
age  are  reoeived  at  the  public  schools,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
given,  many  scholars  of  that  age  are  in  attendance  at  State  and  private 
schools,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  number  who  have  passed  the  school 
age. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  New  South  Wales — that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  less  than  6  years 
of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  age  of  14— waa  263,802,  of  whom  233,590 
were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions, namely,  172,352  at  State  schools,  and  the  remainder  at  the  various 
private  and  denominational  schools,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  State;  12,755  were  receiving  instruction  at  home;  and  17,457 
were  under  no  tuition,  but  this  number  must  have  included  a  number  of 
boys  who  had  left  sohooL  The  numiier  of  children  of  school  age  receiving 
instruction  formed  93'37  per  cent,  of  the  total;  and  in  addition  there  were 
30,300  children  outside  the  limits  of  school  9^  who  were  in  attendance  at 
State  schools,  13,400  at  private  and  denominational  schools,  as  well  as  583 
students  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

The  weakness  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  is  in  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  fact  that  attendance  at  the  State  schools  is  not 
so  high  as  it  should  be.  The  burden  of  proof  of  school  attendance  rests 
wiiJi  the  Crown,  and  a  common  device  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  action 
by  the  Department,  is  for  the  parents  to  state  that  a  child  attends  some 
private  institution,  the  principal  of  which  cannot  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce records.  Again,  the  fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Act  are  so 
inadequate  that  parents  gladly  pay  them,  finding  themselves  amply  reim- 
bursed by  the  value  of  their  children's  labour,  who  in  busy  times  are 
frequently  kept  away  from  school  for  lengthened  periods.  More  stringent 
measures  are  also  needed  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  truancy,  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  one  of  tiie  most  fruitful  causes  of  juvenile  crime.  It  is  a 
regrettable  circumstance  that  at  present  the  Act  in  many  cases  cannot  reach 
children  whose  names  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school,  while  the  parents  of 
others  whose  attendance  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  70  days  in  each  half- 
year  are  liable  to  prosecution.  It  is  hoped  that  these  anomalies  will 
shortly  be  remedied  by  legislation. 

At  the  Census  periods  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  iJie  degree 
of  education  of  every  10,000  children  over  5  and  under  10  years  ef  age  mm 
as  follows:  — 

1861.  1871.  1881.  1801.  1981. 

RMid  and  Wilts 2,366  3,470  4,413  6,377  6,676 

RMdonly 3,289  2,752  1,9S2  1,368  806 

UiiahietorMd 4,366  3»778  3,606  3,266  8.629 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  compariaon  » 
still  more  satisf aotory :  — 

1861.  1871.  1881.  ISUL  190L 

Bead  and  write 6,709  7,666  8,804  9,706  9,806 

BMtdonly    1,854  1,292  614  143  66 

Unable  to  read 1,377  1,042  682  168  198 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  childrwn  from  1<86L 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  above  tables, 
and  the  returns  for  1891  and  1901  showed  that  this  satisfactory  decrease 
continued. 
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When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation  on  the 
30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and  handed 
over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time  were  under 
its  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained  or  subsidised  t 
bj  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  by  101,534  scholars,  thus 
distributed :  — 

No.  of  Schools.  No.  of  PopUa. 

Public 705  68,823 

Provisional    313  8,312 

Half-time  97  1,683 

Denominational   105  22,716 

Total 1,220  101.634 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational  schools  with 
the  State  eoased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  by  a  considerable  f  alling^off  in  the  number  of  children  who  were 
receiving  their  eduoation  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  cheek  only 
operated  for  a  short  period,  as  the  year  1884  showed  a  reoovery  of  more 
than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  whieh 
•hows  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  State-supported  schools 
under  Uie  Public  Instruction  Act  only :  — 


Tear. 

QoarterJy 

Avengtt 

dtotlactehfldren. 

attendance. 

1862 

150.490 

134,872 

90.944 

l&Z 

155.824 

130,205 

88,546 

1884 

167.134 

139,159 

96,215 

1891 

206.673 

178,278 

122,528 

1860 

288,382 

212,713 

153,845 

1901 

241,790 

212.725 

154.404 

1902 

243,668 

212,848 

166,916 
154,382 

1903 

243,516 

213,318 

1904 

240,631 

211,489 

163.260 

1905 

288,629 

211.306 

153,963 

From  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
op  to  the  end  of  1005  the  increase  in  the  ayerage  quarterly  enrolment  at 
State  schools  was  56*7  per  cent.  In  1905  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion enrolled  at  State  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  returns,  was 
14*3  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  14'6  per  cent,  in  1904 ;  and  the  propor- 
tion in  average  attendance,  10*4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10*6  per  cent, 
in  1904.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment 
to  the  end  of  1905  was  as  follows:  — 


Year. 

Per  cent. 

Ye«r. 

Percent. 

Year. 

Peroni 

1885 

...    6-3 

1892 

..     4-4 

1899 

...     2-3 

1886 

...    4'6 

1893 

..     01 

1900 

...     20 

1887 

...    2-6 

1894 

..  •2-5 

1901 

...    nil 

1888 

...    2-3 

1895 

..    6-7 

1902 

,. 

1889 

...    2-4 

1896 

..    2-6 

1903 

»f 

1890 

...    3-4 

1897 

..    2-5 

1984 

...  •o-o 

1891 

...    4-6 

1898 

..     1-0 

1905 

...    nil 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  show  no  improvement  during  the  last 
five  years,  the  falling-off  being  due  principally  to  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate over  the  period  in  question. 
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The  table  below  affords  a  oompariton  between  the  Dumber  of  achoola  in 
operation  in  1881,  the  first  full  year  in  which  the  Department  was  under 
Ministerial  control,  and  the  number  open  in  1905 : — 


Haofgchooitor 

ill 


ISO. 


Hi^  Schools  

Snperior  Pablic  Schoob 
Prmwiy  Pnblic  Schools.. 

Prorinooal  Schoob   

HAlf-time  Schoob  

Honso-to-hooae  Schoob.. 

Evenisg  Schoob 

Snfasidbed  Schoob 


Total 


1,04S 

246 

03 


57 


1,496 


1,841 

456 

392 

17 

42 

192 


8,267 


The  3,267  schools  or  departments  shown  aboTe  provided  acoonmiodation 
for  290,000  pupils,  and  as  the  total  enrolment  in  1905  was  238,629,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Department  has  amply  supplied  requirements  for 
space  in  the  way  of  school  buildings.  Great  improvements  hare  been 
effected  in  school  architecture  during  recent  years,  and  some  of  the  New 
South  Wales  institutions  will  compare  favourably  with  ihe  best  of  those 
in  other  lands.  While  the  lighting  and  ventilation  in  many  of  the  earlier 
buildings  is  still  rather  defective,  vigorous  efforts  are  being  put  forward 
to  remodel  them  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles. 

According  to  an  investigation  made  a  few  years  ago,  all  children 
attending  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  taught  to  read ;  90  per  cent, 
are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  drill,  and  receive 
scriptural  and  moral  as  well  as  object  lessons;  88  per  cent,  in  drawing; 
80  per  cent,  write  to  dictation ;  40  per  cent,  are  instructed  in  Uie  rules  of 
English  grammar;  and  39  per  cent,  are  taught  geography  and  history; 
while  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  needlework. 
Under  the  new  system  of  examination,  figures  for  all  the  schools  are  no 
longer  available.  The  inspectors  are  not  now  obliged  to  examine  into 
every  detail  of  school  work,  with  a  view  to  awarding  **  marks,"  their  duties 
being  rather  in  the  direction  of  acting  as  apostles  of  the  revised  system  of 
education. 

The  State  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  under  a  system  of  training  about  which  more  will  be 
said  further  on. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  1905 
numbered  5,559,  of  whom  3,135  were  males  and  2,424  females.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  22  on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  quarterly  enrol- 
ment, was  38,  and  the  average  attendance  per  teacher,  27,  while  the 
average  quarterly  enrolment  of  children  per  school  department  was  68. 
The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  end 
of  1905 :— 


Grade. 

Maim. 

Tvmim, 

TofeU. 

Principal  Teachers 

2,196 

50 
871 

339 

225 

1,154 

45 

551 

98 

12 

2,535 

Mistreseet  of  Departments  

225 

Asnstants    

Students  in  Training  Schoob 

1.658 
95 

Pnpil-teachert 

922 

Work-mbtresses 

98 

High  School  Teachers  

14 

26 

Total 

3,135 

2,424 

5.550 
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The  teachers  obtain  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  only  after 
passing  a  series  of  examinations,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently 
test  their  progress  in  literary  attainments,  and  their  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge.  For  long  and  meritorious  service,  however,  a  teacher  may 
receive  promotion  from  one  section  to  another  in  the  same  grade.  There 
are  ten  classes  of  public  schools.  In  these,  the  salaries  paid  to  male 
married  teachers  range  from  £108  to  £400 ;  quarters  valued  at  £20  to 
£72  are  provided  in  addition.  Unmarried  male  teachers  in  charge  of 
schools  receive  from  £72  to  £400,  and  female  teachers  from  £72  to  £168. 
Teachers  in  half-time  schools  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  teachers  in 
public  schools  of  corresponding  classification.  The  salaries  of  mistresses 
in  charge  of  girls'  departments  range  from  £170  to  £280;  and  of  those  in 
charge  of  infants*  departments,  from  £160  to  £194.  Assistant  male 
teachers  receive  from  £96  to  £260,  and  assistant  female  teachers  from 
£96  to  £180.  Ex-students  of  training  schools  acting  as  assistants  receive 
£96  to  £144  in  the  case  of  males,  and  £84  to  £120  in  the  case  of  females. 
Ex-pupil-teachers,  male  or  female,  acting  as  assistants,  receive  £90  if  they 
have  passed  their  final  examination,  and  if  not,  from  £72  to  £88.  The 
salaries  of  work-mistresses  range  from  £86  to  £120;  of  provisional 
teachers,  from  £72  to  £100;  of  male  pupil-teachers,  from  £40  to  £65; 
and  of  female  pupil-teachers,  from  £35  to  £45.  Teachers  in  house-to- 
house  schools  receive  £5  per  head  of  average  attendance,  with  a  maximum 
of  £90.  Teachers  are  granted,  where  necessary,  a  sum  of  £10  per 
annum  as  forage  allowance,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  remuneration. 
Special  allowances  may  be  granted  to  teachers  stationed  in  remote  locali- 
ties, where  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

Tbachbrb'  Training  Schools. 

Up  to  the  year  1905  the  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  State  schools, 
generally  speaking,  commenced  their  career  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years,  when  they  were  known  as  pupil-teachers.  As  such  they  were 
held  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  children,  and 
in  return  for  their  services  received  payment,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
small  salary  and  partly  in  teaching  and  advice  from  the  principals  of  the 
schools  wherein  they  were  employed.  After  serving  four  years,  the  pupil- 
teachers  then  underwent  a  course  of  training  in  the  training  college,  if 
successful  in  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  on  emerging  from 
this  institution  were  called  assistant  teachers,  and  later  on  became  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools.  Pupil-teachers  who  did  not  enter  the  training 
colleges  were  either  placed  in  charge  of  small  schools  or  appointed  as 
assistant  teachers,  and,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  were  allowed  to  compete 
in  the  ordinary  examinations  just  the  same  as  the  trained  teachers,  and, 
in  fact,  many  of  them  found  it  temporarily  to  their  advantage,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  not  to  enter  the  training  colleges.  In  addition 
to  those  who  had  gone  through  the  course  outlined  above,  there  was  the 
considerable  body  of  practically  untrained  teachers  who  had  commenced 
their  career  in  the  small  schools  in  outlying  districts  of  the  State,  many 
of  whom  by  perseverance  and  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  had  attained 
positions  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Department. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  a 
system  wherein  persons  were  appointed  as  teachers  without  previous 
training,  or  else  allowed  to  teach  for  a  period  of  four  years  prior  to 
undergoing  a  course  of  training,  was  illogical,  and  the  Department  has 
now  determined  to  place  the  course  of  training  in  its  right  position,  i.e., 
antecedent  to  employment  on  the  regular  teaching  staff.  Under  the 
revised  scheme,  therefore,  the  pupil-teacher  system  will  be  abandoned; 
but  the  process,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  a  gradual  one,  for  at  the  end  of 
1905  there  were  still  922  pupil-teachers  employed  in  the  State  schools. 
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It  IB  intended  that  these,  in  addition  to  all  future  aooe§8ioas  to  the  ranks 
of  the  teaching  service,  shall  as  far  as  possible  go  through  a  course  of 
training  in  a  properly-appointed  college,  and  provision  has  been  madis 
for  a  liberal  scheme  of  scholarships  in  connection  therewith. 

Up  to  1905  the  Training  College  for  males  was  a  non^residential  insti* 
tntion  worked  in  connection  with  the  Fort-street  Model  School,  while 
accommodation  and  training  was  afforded  to  female  teachers  by  tiie 
Hurlstone  College.  Both  of  these  institutions  hare  now  been  closed^ 
and  it  is  propped  to  replace  them  by  a  well-equipped  institution  in 
conneetion  with  the  Universitr,  where  students  of  each  sex  can  be  received 
into  residence.  Pending  the  erection  of  this  building,  the  work  of 
training  both  male  and  female  teadiers  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Black* 
friars  Public  School,  that  being  the  only  suitable  institution  within  easy 
reach  of  the  University  and  the  Technical  College. 

Fifty  male  and  forty-five  female  teachers  were  undergoing  a  course  of 
training  in  1905. 

As  remarked  previously,  the  so-called  pupil-teacher  will  gradually 
become  extinct.  In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  teachers  to  take  theif 
places,  a  scheme  has  been  evolved  whereby  young  people  of  both  sexes  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  will  be  admitted  after  examination  to  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  at  schools  classified  as  District  Schools.  On 
completion  of  this  course,  pupib  will  be  eligible  to  sit  at  the  necessary 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Training  College.  The  minimum  age 
for  admission  to  probationary  student  classes  in  the  District  Schools  is 
15  years.  Liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Department  in  ibe 
way  of  bursaries  and  scholarships  both  in  the  case  of  the  District  Schools 
and  in  that  of  the  Training  College. 

Expekdituhe  on  State  Schools. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  sdMxds 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  giwrn 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  years:  — 


Tmt. 

For  tchool 
premiMB. 

For  Uie 

BuiiitMiMiee 

of  Khook. 

FoTMlinioistim- 

tiOQ, 

•ad  training 

VDtaL 

8.     d. 

£    «.    d. 

1.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

1896 

8    0 

3  17    3 

6    4 

4  11    7 

1897 

11     6 

3  16    6 

6    4 

4  13    3 

1998 

14  10 

4    1    8 

6    6 

5    8    0 

1899 

12    2 

4    0    0 

6    5 

4  18    7 

1900 

14  10 

3  19  11 

6    8 

5    1    5 

1901 

7    6 

4    4    6 

6    8 

4  18    8 

1902 

9  10 

4    7    4 

7    4 

5    4    6 

1903 

13    1 

4  11    2 

7    4 

6  11    7 

1904 

9    5 

4  14    2 

7    0 

6  16    7 

1905 

7    8 

4  14    9 

6    9 

5    9    2 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  expenditure  on  education  in  New 
South  Wales  during  past  years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
expenses  contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results  in  a 
country  of  such  a  vast  extent  and  so  sparsely  populated  were  unavoidably 
great.  School-houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  and  the 
whole  educational  machinery  had  to  be  provided  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  was  perhaps  only  a  denominational  school,  or,  just 
as  likely,  no  educational  establishment  at  all.  To  these  initial  expensCNH 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rdatively  high  cost  of  public  education 
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in  the  first  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1860.  In  1863,  for 
iastanoe,  the  total  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  was  not  less  than 
£9  58.  7d.  In  1888  this  had  been  reduced  to  £5  Gs.  5d.,  and  in  1900  to 
jB5  Is.  5d.  The  average  for  1905  stood  at  £5  9s.  2d.,  but  in  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  remoinbered  that  owing  to  the  declining  birth>rate  the 
attendance  has  fallen  away  to  some  extent  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  State  on  primary 
education  during  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  and  the  annual  amount  per 
head  of  population :  — 


Year. 

Tbtal 
Amount 

Per  head 

of 
population. 

rear. 

Total 
Amount. 

Per  head 

of 
population. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8.      d. 

1896 

651,307 

10    3 

1901 

761,637 

11   1 

1897 

692,396 

10    9 

1902 

814,883 

11     8 

1898 

729,922 

11     1 

1903 

861,544 

12    1 

1899 

737,080 

11     1 

1904 

847,830 

11     9 

1900 

780,216 

11     6 

1905 

839,976 

11    4 

The  above  figures  show  that  provision  for  educational  needs  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  population  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  table. 

A  division  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two  heads  of  "  School  Pre- 
mises "  and  ''  Maintenance  and  Administration  "  is  shown  below,  and 
the  deduction  of  liie  school  fees  received  gives  the  net  oost  to  the  State 
daring  each  of  the  ten  years  in  question  : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Qnm  enrol- 
ment of 
dUtinct 
Pupito. 

Expenditure 
oDiehool 
premiees. 

Expenditure 

on  maintenance 

of  schoolB,  in. 

cludinff  admin- 

ifltmtlon,  te. 

Total  Ex- 
penditura. 

School 
Feea. 

Net  State' 
Expen- 
di^ns. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,574 

221,098 

56,752 

594,555 

651,307 

74,866 

576,441 

1897 

2,577 

226,157 

84,909 

607,486 

692,3^ 

73,684 

618,711 

1898 

2,602 

227,561 

105,054 

624,868 

729,9i2 

73,093 

656,829 

1809 

2,693 

283,233 

90,926 

646,154 

737,080 

78,358 

658,722 

1000 

2,745 

238,382 

114,279 

665,937 

780,216 

82,494 

697,722 

1901 

2,^18 

241,700 

57,663 

703,974 

761,637 

80,240 

681,397 

1902 

2,840 

248,068 

76,793 

738,090 

814,8a'( 

85,280 

729,65? 

1903 

2,862 

243,516 

100,955 

760,589 

861,544 

82,906 

778,638 

1904 

2,870 

240,631 

72,051 

775,779 

847,830 

81,825 

766,005 

1905 

2,901 

238,629 

58,820 

781,166 

839,976 

81,367 

758,609 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents  towards 
their  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost.  In 
1906  the  contributions  of  the  parents  came  to  £81,367,  this  amount 
being  about  equal  to  that  received  in  the  preceding  year.  The  fees 
received  in  1902  totalled  £85,230,  and  represented  the  largest  amount 
ever  obtained  from  this  source. . 

Of  the  2,901  schools  shown  above,  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  sma^  schools 
averaging  less  than  30  in  daily  attendance.  Owing  to  the  migration  of 
families  for  various  reasons,  it  is  occasionsilly  found  necessary  to  close 
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■ome  of  these  institutions,  and  in  such  cases  the  regulation  permitting 
the  granting  of  subsidies  in  isolated  districts  has  been  availed  of.  At 
the  close  of  1905  there  were  160  subsidised  schools  in  operation,  with  an 
enrolment  of  1,619  children. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gross  and  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
each  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools  during  the  period 
1896-1905  :— 


Tewr. 

OroM 
Expraditura. 

Amoant  of  Fm* 
no8iv6cL 

NetOortto 

SteU. 

£  s.    d. 

£  t.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

ia96 

4  11    7 

0  10    6 

4    1     1 

1897 

4  13    3 

0    9  11 

4    3    4 

1898 

6    3    0 

0  10    3 

4  12    9 

1899 

4  18    8 

0  10    6 

4    8    2 

1900 

6    16 

0  10    9 

4  10    8 

1901 

4  18    8 

0  10    6 

4    8    3 

1902 

6    4    6 

0  10  11 

4  13    7 

1903 

6  11    7 

0  10    9 

6    0  10 

1904 

6  10    8 

0  10    8 

6    0    0 

1905 

6    9    1 

0  10    6 

4  18    7 

During  the  year  1905  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  to  whom  free 
education  was  granted  was  30,661,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  20'3  of  the 
total  daily  attendance.  It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  in  his  Annual 
Report  that  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1,712  were  cancelled  during  the 
year. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings  banks  were 
opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
At  the  close  of  1905  there  were  678  banks  in  operation,  as  compared  with 
669  at  the  close  of  1904.  The  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £20,495, 
and  the  sum  withdrawn  was  £18,994.  The  total  amount  to  Uie  credit 
of  the  school  banks  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  was  £10,778,  as  compared 
with  £9,524  at  the  end  of  1900.  Since  1887  the  total  sum  deposited 
amounted  to  £259,849,  while  the  withdrawals  were  £249,071.  Of  the 
latter  sum  an  amount  of  £62,847  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  to  the  credit  of  children's  accounts  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is  to 
inculcate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  impressions. 

School  Boards. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These  Boards  are  supposed 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  in  their 
districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management 
of  the  schools,  which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  through  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  hia 
Department.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  dose  of 
1905  was  319.  It  appears  that  in  some  instances  these  Boards  take  but 
a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  their  districts. 
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Priyatb  Schools. 


«3 


The  attendance  at  private  schools  greatly  increased  after  the  with- 
drawal of  aid  from  the  denominational  schools  which  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department.  Many  of  these  establishments 
ceased  to  exist  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid,  and  the 
children  by  whom  they  had  been  attended  were  transferred  for  the  most 
part  to  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  schools, 
however,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  State  during  each  of  the  ten  years  1896  to  1905,  with  tbe  teaching 
staff  and  number  of  scholars  enrolled : — 


Yew. 

ScboolA 

Teachen. 

Soholan. 

Tew. 

School!. 

TMcben. 

Scholwa. 

1896 

893 

3,087 

53,967 

1901 

889 

3,353 

60,282 

1897 

048 

3,162 

56,143 

1902 

868 

3,339 

58,939 

1898 

956 

3,269 

58,179 

1903 

811 

3,368 

58,258 

1899 

1,063 

3.407 

60,159 

1904 

852 

3,396 

57,811 

1900 

912 

3,352 

60,327 

1905 

863 

3,482 

67.864 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  private  institutions  are  capably 
managed  and  the  instruction  given  is  of  a  high  order,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  numerous  schools  in  charge  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
and  ability  to  teach  are  equally  meagre.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be 
for  the  State  to  insist  on  a  certain  standard  of  education  being  observed, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  public  schools,  while  making  it  obligatory  on 
teachers  to  furnish  proof  of  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
ability  to  impart  instruction.  The  private  school  system  also  affords  an 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  parents  to  evade  the  compulsory  clause  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Act,  as  the  State  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
children  enrolled  in  these  schools  attend  them  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. 

The  853  schools  opened  during  1905  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes: — 


Selioota. 

Tteohen. 

SohokHL 

Undenominational  

Roman  Catholic  

421 

361 

60 

4 
2 

1 
1 
3 

1,252 

1,836 

205 

44 

84 

2 

6 

14 

11,131 
41,268 

Church  of  England 

3,954 

pKsbyterian 

318 

Methodist 

287 

lAitheran 

44 

Hebrew 

613 

Seventh  Day  AdventiHt 

239 

Total  

853 

3,482 

67,864 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  local  churches,  though  no  particular  form  of 
religious  opinion  is  inculcated  therein.     Of  distinctly  religious  sohoolsy 
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those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  oompEiBe  the  great  majority,  number- 
ing d3'6  per  cent,  ol  profesaedly  denominational  schools,  and  including 
88*3  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  State  assistance  from  denominational  schools  in  1862,  there  were  in 
operation  under  the  Department  of  Education,  75  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  attended  by  16,595  pupils;  while  there  were  also  some  unassisted 
schools  connected  with  this  Church,  of  which  statistics  were  not  arailable. 
In  1891  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  250,  with  an  enrolment 
of  30,691  pupils;  while  in  1905  the  number  had  grown  to  361,  with  an 
enrolment  of  41,268.  The  table  given  below  shows  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  record  is  one  of  continuous  progress  : — 


BdHStenoa  RoB. 

Tew. 

Briwoli. 

TBMhen. 

\ 

Males. 

FeiiMki. 

ToteL 

lUlM. 

taOe^ 

IMftl. 

1806 

203 

1,627 

16,603 

19,940 

36,552 

12,867 

16.004 

28,971 

1897 

206 

1,481 

16,494 

20,181 

36,675 

12,054 

16.208 

29.162 

1898 

312 

1,673 

17-236 

21,227 

38,468 

13,214 

16,550 

20.764 

1809 

318 

1.613 

17.786 

21.664 

39,640 

13.768 

17.265 

81,023 

1000 

825 

1,617 

17.887 

22,249 

40,136 

13.988  1  17.571 

81,559 

1001 

841 

1,721 

18,731 

22,766 

41,486 

14,817     18,160 

32,977 

1002 

342 

1,694 

18,488 

22,380 

40,868 

14,584     17.761 

32,345 

lOOB 

350 

1,778 

18,469 

22,^0 

4O4»80 

14,779     17,906 

32,686 

1904 

356 

1,787 

18.462 

22,660 

41,112 

14,780 

17,943 

12,723 

1905 

861 

1,635 

18.477 

22,791 

41,208 

14,706 

18.206 

32,908 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  maintaining 
a  considerable  number  of  schools.  During  1905  the  schools  connected 
with  this  church  numbered  60,  and  were  attended  by  3,954  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  42  Church  of  England  s<Aofkh» 
with  an  enrolment  of  11,927  children.  The  following  table  giisBB 
particulars  of  these  schools  during  the  past  ten  y^ars : — 


1 

BdMMU 

TeMhrn. 

AveragQ  Attendanoe. 

Year. 

Itolea 

Feuwlee. 

ToteL 

Ilalee. 

Fanwlee. 

Total. 

1896 

44 

185 

1,581 

1,618 

3.099 

1,025 

1.151 

2,176 

1897 

50 

228 

1,910 

1,975 

3.886 

1,459 

1.500 

2,959 

1898 

57 

280 

2.082 

2,248 

4.330 

1,611 

1.630 

3,241 

1899 

59 

299 

2,072 

2,173 

4.246 

1.583 

1.671 

3.254 

1900 

55 

295 

1,967 

2.191 

4.158 

1,496 

1,706 

3,202 

1901 

52 

240 

1,868 

2,098 

3.966 

1,434 

1.585 

3,019 

1902 

67 

293 

2.007 

2,256 

4.263 

1,617 

1,781 

3,398 

1903 

59 

322 

2,110 

2,356 

4,466 

1,740 

1,837 

3,677 

1904 

56 

285 

1,988 

2.128 

4,116 

1,664 

1.714 

3,36» 

1905 

60 

295 

1.930 

2,024 

3.954 

1,664 

1,567 

3,121 

As  the  table  sliows,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and 
attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  last  three  years. 
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It  hjas  already  been  mantionad  that  the  State  has  made  provision  top. 
higher  education  by  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  the  metropolia 
and  the  principal  centres  of  population.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
is  of  such  a  diaractezt  as  to  enable  students  to  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  and) 
if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselres  foi^  the  Uniyersity  examinations. 
Admission  to  these  schools  iia  by  examination  only.  There  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1505  two  High  Schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  The 
gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  398  boys  and  295  girls,  making  a  tota^li 
of  693  pupils,  as  against  662  for  1900.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  1905  was  524,  as  against  476  for  the  year  1900.  The  expenditure  oiii 
these  schools  amounted  in  1905  to  £6,658,  while  the  fees  received  came  to 
£3,481,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  State  was  £2,957,  or  £4  lis.  8d.  per 
head  of  the  total  enrolment.  During  1905  99  pupils  from  the  Highi 
Schools  passed  the  junior,  29  the  senior,  and  45  the  matriculation 
examinations  at  the  University,  28  of  the  matriculants  qualifying  ate 
the  junior,  and  14  at  the  senior  examinations. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  embrace,  ioi 
addition  to  the  ordinary  oourse  prescribed  for  Publio  Schools,  such  otfann 
subjects  a»  will  enable  the  student  to  compete  at  the  senior  and  junior- 
public  examinations  are  also  established.  There  were  141  of  tbcMa- 
schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1905,  with  an  enrolment  of  88,3Ml 
pupils.  It  is  important  to  reeoUect  that  these  figures  do  not  show  the- 
number  oi  children  receiving  higher  education.  The  results  of  the  Uni* 
varsity  public  examinations  for  1905  show  that  11  senior  and  253  junion 
passes  were  obtained  by  Public  School  pupils.  Of  these  the  whole  of  iiimr 
senior  passes  and  102  junior  certificates  were  gained  by  the  Forst-atraeli 
Model  School.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  total  passes  of 
all  candidates  from  Now  South  Wales  at  the  junior  examination  in  1906» 
nearly  53  per  cent,  were  obtained,  by  scholars  attending  the  Publio 
Schoola. 

In  addition  to  the  High  Schools,  what  are  known  as  District  Sbhoolsi- 
have  been  established  at  twenty-one  centres.  These  sdiools,  while  giving- 
a  sound  secondary  education  to  the  pupils  who  attend  tbem,  will  alsc^ 
serve  aa  preparatory  training-schools  for  young  people  who  desire  tar 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

A  system  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  at  StaAto 
sdioola  has  been  brought  into  operation.  For  tibe  High  Sdraols  there 
are  50  scholarships  open  for  •competition  annually,  viz.,  30  in  the 
Sydney  schools  and  20  in  l^e  Maitlaod  sdiools.  These  scholarships  ara 
tenable  for  three  years,  and  entitle  the  holders  to  free  tuition  and  toxfer 
books.  Scholarships  have  also  in  a  few  instances  been  made  available  at 
Superior  Public  Schools.  Bursaries  are  available  for  admission,  to  the 
Superior  Schools,  High  SohodU  or  Sydney  Grammar  School.  There  are 
24  bursaries  open  flM*  competition  in  the  metropolitan  and  sub-metM- 
politan  districts,  and  twelve  in  the  country  districts.  Six  bursariar  aw 
available  at  each  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  Maitland  district.  A.  bursary, 
is  tenable  for  three  years  and  carries  the  right  to  free  education  and  free 
text-books.  When  a  bursar  is  compelled  to  live  away  from  home,  an 
allowance  not  exceeding  £30  per  annum  is  made.  Bursars  who  live  a^ 
home  receive  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum.  Bxaminationa 
for  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  held  in  June  and  December.  In.  add!-* 
tion  to  the  foregoing^  12  University  bursaries,  6  for  boys  and  6  for  girhn 
ace  g^ranted  to  sueoesaful  campetlters  in  order  of.  merit  at  the  matrioufait 
tioB  eaaminkilaon.  Caodtdatea  must  be  undsn  18^  years  of  age  and.hara 
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attended  a  State  High  School,  Public  School,  or  as  State  bursars  at 
the  Sydney  Grammar  School.  Bursars  receive  free  books  and  education 
with  allowance  not  exceeding  £20  to  those  living  at  home  and  not 
exceeding  £50  per  annum  to  those  who  cannot  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
An  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
the  State.  In  1905  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  559,  and  the 
average  attendance  529.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endowment  from 
the  State  of  £1,500.  In  1905  the  other  revenue,  derived  from  school  fees 
and  other  sources,  amounted  to  £9,039.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  £11,368,  of  which  salaries  and  allowances  absorbed  £9,884. 

The  Univkrbitt. 

■  In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed 
Legislative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school, 
known  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  Che  House  ''  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  insti- 
tution so  as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Colony  the  means  of  obtaining 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science."  The 
committee  was  appointed,  but  it  received  somewhat  different  instructions, 
being  directed  to  **  consider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  a  university 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  brought  up 
its  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  university  with  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  £5,000  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  accordance  with  the  report. 
The  Council  was  shortly  afterwards  prorogued,  and  the  measure  conse- 
quently lapsed  for  that  session.  In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly 
'»n  the  charter  of  University  College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by 
Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after  some- discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was 
passed,  receiving  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  *'  defraying  the  stipends  of  teachers  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,"  and  for  administration  purposes,  there 
being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was, 
however,  given  to  examine  and  grant  degrees  after  examination  in  law 
and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  The  University  was  to  be  strictly 
undenominational,  and  the  Act  expressly  prohibited  any  religious  test 
for  admission  to  studentship  or  to  any  office  or  for  participation  in  any 
of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  contemplated  other- 
wise than  in  affiliated  colleges,  but  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors 
and  masters  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  University 
might  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
govern  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  among  its 
members  its  own  Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  which  titles  were  later 
on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be 
replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  by  the  Fellows  themselves  until  there  should 
be  100  graduates  holding  the  degree  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor  in 
Law  or  Medicine.  The  first  Senate  commenced  its  labours  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost,  and 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost.  It  shortly  established 
three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  professors  to  fill  them;  and 
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on  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  opened  with  an  imposing 
ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  Grovernor  and  principal  officers,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-four  matriculated 
students  were  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  lloyal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  "  the  degrees 
of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  recognised  as 
academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees 
had  been  granted  in  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  amendments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1857, 
those  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  received  certain  privileges 
in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861 
it  was  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Fellows,  there 
should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ex-ojficio  members  of 
the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  the 
Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select;  and  such  Professors  and  other 
public  teachers  and  examiners  and  every  superior  officer  declared  to  be 
such  by  the  by-laws  f should  be  a  member  of  the  University,  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as  were 
enjoyed  by  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D.  In 
1881,  ad  eundem  degrees,  with  equal  privileges,  were  authorised  to  be 
conferred ;  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  three  years  standing  were  empowered 
to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.  In  1884  the  Senate's  powers  as 
regards  teaching  and  degrees  were  extended  by  enabling  it  to  give 
instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
with  the  exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  proviso  that 
no  student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures  or  to  pass  examinations 
in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modern  History;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was 
directed,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  University  should  extend  in  all  respects 
to  women  equally  with  men. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  new  Fellows 
reached  100  in  1872,  whereupon  the  Senate  passed  by-laws  in  respect  of 
such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body  "  Convocation."  This  body, 
including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acts,  and  the  heads 
of  affiliated  colleges,  who  had  been  declared  to  be  superior  officers  of  tl^o 
University  under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  upwards  of  1,000. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  £5,000  per  annum 
until  1880,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships;  but  in 
1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  producing  about  £300  a  year,  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the  explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography;  and  this  sum,  together 
with  fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to  divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Experimental  Physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  sum  of  £5,000 
was  voted  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  a  Professor 
o7  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in  Arts  were  created; 
but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended  purposes,  and 
was  increased  to  £7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  granted  in  1880. 
Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  per 
annum  granted  for  evening  classes  in  Arts.  In  1893  the  Government 
endowment  amounted  to  £13,000,  and  the  special  grants  to  £5,695. 
Since  that  year  the  State  aid  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  in  1905  the 
endowment    was    £10,000,    while    the    special    grants    totalled    £3,250. 
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Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Clanet,  a  qrBtem  of 
•Extension  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  was  eommeaeed  in  1686,  fint  in 
< the -metropolis,  and  afterwards  in  the  country  districts;  later  on  it  iras 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  GoTernor  Sir  Charles  Fitsroy, 
by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  also  to 
<proTide  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  four  denominational  Colleges. 
It  comprised  about  126  acres,  formerly  known  as  Grose  Farm,  to  which 
a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  domain  or  park.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the  work  of  the 
University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College,  which,  together 
with  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for  a  Scholarship  bequeathed 
by  ^r.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  made  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a 
building  fund.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act  was  passed  to  aid  and  partly 
endow  four  colleges  within  the  University.  A  contribution  of  not  less 
than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000,  was  to  be  made  from  the 
general  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  was 
subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a  year  was  to  be  paid 
annually  by  the  Government  towards  the  stipend  of  the  Principal  of  each 
College.  Just  before  this,  steps  had  been  taken  to  establish  the  St.  PauFs 
Church  of  England  College;  the  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Collie 
followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbyterian  College  of  St.  Andrew  in  1867. 
In  1905  the  number  of  students  in  St.  Paul's  College  was  30 ;  in  St.  John's, 
14;  and  in  St.  Andrew's,  45.  The  Wesleyan  body,  for  whom  an  equal 
area  had  been  set  apart,  declined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  some  12  acres 
of  the  land  originally  intended  for  a  site  for  their  college  were  resumed 
by  the  Crown  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital ;  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Medical  School 
in  connection  with  the  Hospital,  and  for  joint  control  by  the  University 
Senate  and  the  Hospital  Board  in  respect  to  all  appointments  to  the 
medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  the  regulations 
under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are  framed  by  the 
Hospital  Board,  with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the  appointment  of  Professors 
and  Lecturers  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  Women's  College — a  college  within  the  University  of  Sydney — 
was  opened  in  March,  1892.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
liffording  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women  students  of  the 
University,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  the 
thiiversity  lectures  and  examinations.  In  order  that  full  effect  might  be 
given  to  a  principle  affirmed  in  the  "University  Extension  Act  of  1884," 
it  was  necessary  that  a  college  for  women  should  be  brought  into  existenoe, 
it  having  been  enacted  in  this  measure  that  "  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  University  and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  thereto  shall 
•foe  deemed  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  wi^  men."  The 
obliege  is  strictly  undenominational — the  Act  of  Incorporation  providing 
'that  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
-particular  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
vmade  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  the  collie 
was  opened  in  a  house  at  Glebe  Point,  leased  until  the  permanent 
■buildings  were  completed,  the  students  numbered  4.  The  present 
Hiuildings  were  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1894,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  there  were  8  students,  while  in  1905  there  were  23.  There  is, 
however,  accommodation  for  26  resident  students.  The  Ckivemment 
granted  £5,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  but  affords  no  endow- 
'ment  to  the  college,  though  it  pays  the  salary  of  the  Principal. 
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Mmbj  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Unirersity  for  the  use  and 

rovrard  of  students.  Among  the  first  were  g^fts  of  £1,000  eaoh  irom 
Ifir.  Thomas  Barker,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson, 
r^resented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value..  Many  others 
followed,  and  about  £60,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  date, 
^exclusive  of  prizes  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award,  and  irrespective 
«f  increases  in  value.  Besides  the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by  the 
laite  Sir  William  Macleay  for  a  Curatorship  of  the  Natural  History 
Mnseum,  presented  by  him  to  the  University,  and  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  ereeted  a  suitable  building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  df 
firoperty  other  than  money  to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the 
fkreeent  time. 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Benry  Challis  left  his  residuary  estate  to 
the  University,  stibject  to  certain  aa»ttities.  In  Decembw,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments,  together 
with  a  cash  balance,  in  addition  to  l^e  above  amount,  the  trustees  of 
4he  estate  in  England  still  retain  a  sum  of  about  £30,000,  set  a$»art  f-or 
payment  of  annuities.  This  sum  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  funds  of 
the  University.  Under  this  bequest,  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chairs 
in  Law,  Modem  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testa- 
tor's name.  The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end 
of  1894,  the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other 
than  the  public  endowments.  During  1896,  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London 
{formerly  of  Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
School  of  Engineering,  and  this  gift  was  supplemented  by  a  further 
grant  of  £50,000  in  1904.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  University  now 
consists  of  15  professors  and  55  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  professorships  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Modern  Literature,  Modern  History,  Logic  ^nd  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics,  with  al^sistant  lecturers  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  English, 
French,  and  German. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  are  a  professor  of  Law  and  four  lecture- 
ahips  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — ^Law  of  Status,  Civil  Obligations 
and  Crimes,  Law  of  Procedure,  Pleading  and  Evidence,  Law  of  Property, 
and  Equity,  Probate,  and  Bankruptcy  and  Company  Law. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  three  professors  in  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
and  Pathology  respectively,  with  demonstrators  in  each  of  these  subjects. 
There  are  also  lectureships  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Psychological  Medicine.  There  are  also  6 
honorary  lecturera  in  special  subjects,  5  honorary  demonstrators  in 
Aimtomy,  as  well  as  a  medical  tutor  and  surgical  tutor. 

The  Faculty  of  Science  comprises  professorships  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Biology,  with  lecturers  in  Palaeon- 
tology, Embryology,  and  Physiography,  and  demonstratorships  in  all 
the  professorial  subjects.  The  Faculty  of  Science  also  includes  the 
Di^artment  of  Engineerii^,  in  which  there  are  a  professor  of  Civil 
Bi^ineering,  separate  lectureships  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engixieering,  Surveying,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Architecture,  with 
dsmoastratorBhips  in  the  Engineering  subjects,  as  well  as  a  demonstrator 
in  Metallurgy,  who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  professor  in  Chemistry. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1905,  2,539  degrees 
of  various  kinds  have  been  conferred,  the  highest  number  bestowed  in 
any  one  year  being  153  in  1893.      Of  the  total  number,   2,539,  male 
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graduates  obtained  2,230,  and  females  309.  The  degrees  conferred 
include  330  M.A.,  1,241  B.A.,  25  LL.D.,  128  LL.B.,  50  M.D.,  313  M.B., 
222  Ch.M.,  3  D.Sc.,  57  B.Sc.,  5  M.E.,  148  B.E.,  and  17  L.D.S.  During 
1905  the  degrees  conferred  (including  ad  eundcm)  were  M.A.  9,  B.A.  43, 
LL.B.  9,  M.D.  2,  M.B.  30,  Ch.M.  16,  D.Sc.  2,  B.Sc.  6,  M.E.  1,  B.E.  19. 
Nine  students,  8  males  and  1  female,  received  the  degree  of  L.D.S  in  the 
Dentistry  Course.  The  number  of  matriculated  students  increased  from 
34  in  1876  to  756  in  1905. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  middle-class  examinations  of  the 
English  UniTersities,  are  held  every  jear.  These  examinations  proved 
highlj  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  2,305  candidates  in  1892,  of 
whom  173  were  seniors  and  2,132  juniors;  but  in  succeeding  years  the 
numbers  fell  away  considerably,  so  that,  in  1900,  there  were  only  108 
senior  candidates  and  980  juniors.  During  the  last  four  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  the  number  of  senior  candidates 
having  risen  in  1905  to  161,  and  the  juniors  to  1,265. 

Since  the  institution,  in  1897,  of  the  Public  Service  Board's  examina- 
tions for  junior  clerks  for  the  Civil  Service,  about  250  candidates  are 
examined  annually  who  otherwise  might  have  competed  at  the  various 
University  examinations. 


T«tf. 


Poblicl 


Studento      Matric-    Attending       „      w     ^<,    . 
ttttendiiMr      nlated     Extension       NomiMr  or  Souon. 
Lectures.    Students.    Lectoiw. 


Namber  of  Jnnion. 


1876 
1886 
1896 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


58 
203 
454 

583 
657 

730 
777 
820 
948 


34 

53 

40 

356 

122 

137 

107 

83 

858 

438 

396 

142 

108 

1,481 

630 

641 

106 

85 

980 

574 

720 

132 

95 

1,060 

067 

475 

119 

.99 

1,109 

724 

1.015 

142 

134 

1,153 

750 

1.565 

130 

117 

1,254 

756 

1,610 

161 

133 

1,265 

212 
548 
965 
641 
697 
724 
791 
858 
879 


Examinations  for  the  admission  of  articled  clerks  were  instituted  in 
1877,  in  compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1905  there 
were  23  successful  candidates. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  sliowing  the  amount  derived  by  the 
University  from  each  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  at  intervals 
since  1876,  the  total  expenditure  during  each  year  being  also  shown  : — 


Receipts. 

Ctovemment  Aid. 

Tenr. 

Endowment. 

Grants  for 
appsntusor 
other  spedsl 

purposes. 

Lecture  fees. 

Other 
sources. 

ToUL 

EzpendltoM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

5,000 

¥Xi 

100 

5,503 

5,877 

1886 

12,000 

5,500 

2,600 

323 

20.423 

20.765 

1896 

9,000 

2,400 

8,171 

11,923 

.'(1,494 

31,567 

1900 

9,000 

3,583 

9,836 

14,336 

86,755 

34.769 

1901 

9.000 

800 

11.610 

14.347 

35,766 

37,130 

1902 

9,000 

3.317 

11.950 

15,387 

39.654 

42,690 

1903 

10,000 

5,533 

13,338 

16,815 

45,686 

44,348 

1904 

10,000 

3,500 

14.171 

16,965 

44.636 

43,430 

1905 

10,000 

3,250 

15,309 

18,524 

47,083 

47,599 
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An  extensive  addition  to  the  University's  magnificent  buildings  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  provides  the  most 
complete  accommodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  erected,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  University  grant,  affords  them  the  necessary  means  of 
study.  During  the  year  1905  there  were  286  undergraduates,  of  whom 
19  were  women,  in  the  Medical  School.  This  branch  of  the  University  was 
established  in  1883,  when  there  was  an  enrolment  of  4  students.  A 
laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Physics  has  also  been  Erected,  and  is 
replete  with  every  means  of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical  science. 
In  March,  1890,  a  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  adjuncts  were  opened. 
The  accommodation  provided  includes  lecture  halls  and  four  laboratories, 
besides  other  facilities.  One  of  the  laboratories  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Mines,  which  was  opened  early  in  1895  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  instruction  in  geology  (including  physical  geography  and 
palaeontology),  mineralogy,  and  practical  mining  work.  The  buildings 
for  the  School  of  Mines  cost  upwards  of  £4,000,  and  more  than  £1,500 
was  expended  on  fittings.  In  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  80  students  during  the  year. 

A  School  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1901.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, which  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  aims  at  giving 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  surgical  and  mechanical  divisions  of  the 
profession.  Intending  students  must  have  passed  the  ordinary  University 
matriculation  examination  or  its  equivalent  before  being  admitted  to  the 
College.  The  undergraduates  attending  in  1905  numbered  45,  including 
2  female  students. 

Dbnomixational  High  Schools  and  Collboes. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  various 
beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours  or  the  various 
professions  which  they  may  adopt.  Evidence  of  the  progress  of  superior 
denominational  education  in  the  State  may  be  seen  in  the  magnificent 
college  buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which  may  be  cited 
Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Marist  Brothers  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Riverview,  the  old-established  King's  School 
at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church  of  England  Grammar  School, 
the  Scots'  College,  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Croydon,  and  a 
host  of  other  first-class  establishments  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
various  religious  bodies.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  in  these  institu- 
tions, however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  classical  side  receives 
considerable  attention,  instruction  in  science  is  as  yet  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary stage,  and  is  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  that  given  in  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Technical  Education. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed,  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
artisan  classes  and  the  people  generally  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  technical  schools 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  England,  some  being  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  State,  whilst  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade 
societies  or  guilds  of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results 
following  the  establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  these  States,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
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mal  arte  it  of  pruwnnt  lUNenttj.  The  foundafcioii  •£  tlw  New 
SMth  Walee  Teohaical  School  me  dm  itt  graet  meeenie  to  the  elierto  of 
»  few  gentifeinea  oonneeted  with  the  Sjdney  Ifechanke'  School  of  Arte^ 
and  m  far  back  ae  1873  ii  waa  decided  to  eetabiieh  m  Technical  CoOagi^ 
afiliated  to  that  inetitation,  with  the  object  of  impcoviag  the  ecientiio 
knowledge  of  Australian  artiaana.  In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  £2,00(^ 
waa  granted  by  Parliament  towarda  the  organisation  of  a  Teehnical 
Cbllege,  and  for  ^e  years  the  work  of  the  institution  waa  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts.  In  1883  however^  a  beard  waa 
appointed  by  the  CrOTomnient  to  take  over  its  management,  and  lJi» 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution-  Towards  the 
end  of  1899,  the  Board  was  diasolTed,  and  the  Teehnical  College  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  el  Public  Instruction.  The 
iauftitution  is  now  well  established,  and  its  work  is  already  being  fdt 
and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  gives  ewerj  promise  of  still  greater 
usefulness.  The  College  is  housed  in  a  fine  bmldiag  specially  ered»d  by 
the  Goremment  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  c^ 
students  in  January,  1892.  Besides  being  prorided  with  workshops  con-* 
taining  the  necessary  madiinery,  tods,  and  apparatus,  the  College 
an  excellent  museum,  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  students. 


The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  College, 
comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  carpentry,  Ac,  diemistry, 
cookery,  dressmaking,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  iron  founding,  mechanical 
engineering,  physics,  printing,  sanitary  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, lithography  and  photo-lithography,  mine  surreying,  metalliferous 
mining,  wood  and  stone  earring,  and  wool  sorting  and  other  training  in 
connection  with  sheep  and  wool ;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  as  may 
be  warranted  by  circumstances.  At  present  it  is  found  that  the  accom- 
modation at  the  institution  for  some  of  the  classes  is  quite  inadequate, 
and  the  early  extension  of  operations  will  shortly  have  to  be  provided 
for.  While  some  fine  research  work  has  been  carried  on  in  connection 
with  eucalyptus  products,  Ac,  at  the  Technological  Museum,  it  has  come 
to  be  recognised  that  the  industrial  technical  side  in  particular  is  on  a 
rather  low  plane,  and  efforts  are  being  put  forward  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  a  much  higher  standard. 

The  College  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  190& 
there  were  625  classes  in  operation,  of  which  175  were  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  274  in  various  country  towns,  and  176  in  connection  with  pubUe 
schools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  10  lecturers  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments, 7  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  70  teachers,  34 
assistant  teachers,  and  123  teachers  remunerated  by  fees  only.  Hie 
enrolfnent  of  students  amounted  to  14,855  in  all,  6,349  of  whom  were 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  4,030  in  the  country,  while  4,476  represented 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools.  The  number  of  individual 
students  was  11,626.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  9,847.  Tech- 
nical College  buildings  were  opened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896;  at 
Bathurst  in  June,  1898,  and  at  Albury  in  1899. 

In  1905  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
£25,262,  but  this  sum  does  not  include  the  expenditure  on  the  Tedino- 
logical  Museum  and  branches. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  instruction  given  .in  the  various  tedmiaat 
eoileges  and  sdiools,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Sydney  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  has  instituted  examinations  at  which  candidates  may  gaiiL 
certificates  of  competency  in  commercial  education,  while  tjie  Institnta 
of  Bankers  conducts  entrance  and  diploma  examinations. 
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RbVOBMATOBUS    AMD    IlTDtrSTRIAL    SOBOOLS. 

in  addition  to  the  purely  eduoatioiud  ertaUiahiDeEitB,  the  Stale  Bmia- 
teins  several  reformatoriea  »nd  iiidastrial  sohook.  For  girk  there  is  the 
Industrial  School  at  Parramatta;  and  for  boys,  the  nautical  sohoolship 
**  Sobraon  "  and  the  Carpenterian  Reformatoiy.  All  these  inetitutions 
are  imder  the  control  of  the  Miniater  of  Public  Inetruotion.  At  the 
Farramatta  Industrial  School  the  enrolnieBt  of  girk  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1905  was  102,  of  whom  17  were  under  and  85  orer  14  years 
of  age.     The  cost  of  maintaining  1^  sokool  in  1905  was  j£2,&30. 

The  Carpenterian  Reformatory,  opened  in  1895,  is  situated  on  portion 
<^  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Gorernment  in 
thie  early  part  of  1894.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who  hare  been 
"Oonvioted  in  the  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep 
apart  from  such  persons  as  they  would  have  to  associate  with  if  sent  to 
gaol.  >n  addition  to  being  subjected  to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are 
taught  farming,  wood-turning,  carpentering,  cabinet-making  and  frenoh 
polishing,  bootaiaking,  tailoring,  tinamithing,  painting  and  glasing,  and 
jam  making  and  fruit  preserving.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were  135 
iads  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom  34  were  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  net  State  expenditure  on  this  institution  amounted  to  J&2,465.  Since 
its  inception  the  institution  has  dealt  with  635  boys,  and  of  the  500 
discharged  it  is  estimated  that  fully  85  per  cent,  have  turned  out  good 
industrious  oitiiens. 

On  the  "  Sobraon  "  572  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year  1905.  The 
admissions  during  the  year  numbered  165,  and  the  discharges  148. 
On  the  3lBt  December,  1905,  there  were  424  boys  remaining  on  board. 
During  thirty-nine  years,  the  institution  has  dealt  with  about  5,300  boys, 
and  the  records  show  that  about  98  per  cent,  of  these  have  developed  into 
good  citizens.  The  net  cost  to  the  State  during  1905  was  £10,021,  the  cost 
per  head  of  enrolment  being  £17  10s.  4d.  The  steam  and  sailing  schooner 
''Dart"  is  also  attached  to  the  ''Sobraon,"  and  on  board  this  vessel 
the  boys  are  taught  seamanship,  being  also  afforded  opportunities  of 
putting  their  knowledge  into  practice  by  an  occasional  trip  to  sea.  So 
successful  has  the  experiment  been  that  a  number  of  boys  have  been 
shipped  88  sailors  on  deep*sea  vessels.  The  great  advantage  which  the 
'^  Sobraon  "  system  possesses  over  the  ordinary  penal  system  of  the  State  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  boys  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  training 
on  board  the  vessel  are  not  turned  adrift  on  society  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term,  but  are  Apprenticed  to  persons  of  well-known  character, 
and  have  every  opportunity  of  becoming  respectable  members  of  the 
conomunity.  Tliat  they  do  become  such  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  alluded 
to  above  that  very  few  lads  apprenticed  from  the  '*  Sobraon  "  lapse  into 
crime  and  find  their  way  into  gaol. 

Further  reference  is  made  to  Industrial  Schools  in  the  Chapter  on 
"Social  Condition." 

Obsbrvatort  and  Scibntifig  Societies. 

The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  a 
scientific  and  educational  character  which  the  State  liberally  supports. 
Situated  in  a  commanding  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1856,  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  Meteorological  observatioBS 
have  received  special  fl(ttention,  as  befits  such  an  important  subject 
in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depends  so  much  upon  climate.  In 
1870,    there   were    in    the   State    only    six    stations,    and    observations 
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«&  icjt  9^\z:jk:tM,  ni&fall,  •&'!  other  OKCeorolorical  pbenomena  were 
a#jeianar;>y  verj  hi£.;?«<!i  ib  t&aracter.  At  tc<e  ex.d  o€  1*J«X>  the  Dtunber 
#«f  tcat.oui  ba/l  bceb  ix.«reM«d  to  1,9^.  We&Uier  c&atu  mud  forecaato, 
iranc  i  cm  tekgrmpLie  ififonostio^  reffrired  from  the  other  States  and 
>'«v  Cak^/cia,  are  iMaed  twice  dailj,  Baia  gauges  liave  also  been 
tftaU>4Cjed  at  izMst  of  ti:«e  sh«ep  and  eat^k  itatioiu  ol  the  interior,  with 
a  remit  wLich  ui  bi^^hlr  ■atlrfactorj.  Tbe  light  thrown  on  the  tme 
charact^riit  ic»  of  the  elimati^,  especialir  of  that  part  ol  the  State  remote 
frorr^  the  tea  coa«t,  ha«  tended  to  moCifT  the  notion  long  current  as  to 
iu  ar.tts>tis  for  agricultural  as  well  as  fMUtoral  Kfttk-rnent.  The  Obserra- 
ti>rT  u  op^i.  to  t;>f  p'joiic  or.ce  a  week,  ar.d  durii»g  IO^j-j  tLc  total  number 
of  Ti4;l/>rr*  wau  l,4^i5. 

In  a  youzis:  coantrr  t^jch  as  New  Soath  Wales,  where  OMxt  of  the 
peopie  are  eT.^ai?ed  in  tLe  derelopment  of  iu  material  resources,  the 
eziAt/rr.<%  of  a  k inured  dass,  or  one  deroted  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  is 
hardlj  u>  Fje  lookrr^l  for,  Xerertheiess,  it  is  sat iif actor v  to  find  that  the 
higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglect crd.  As  far  back  as  the 
rear  1^21  a  •ciebtific  society  ui.der  tbe  title  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Au4tralaiiiia  was  foun'ied  in  Sydney,  and  after  experiencing  many 
rieisititudf^  of  fortune  was  transfonned  in  1^64>  into,  and  afterwards 
incorporate  ur«der  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amongst  its 
njembers  tome  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State.  Iu  objecU  are  the 
adrancemc'rit  of  ecienoe  in  Australia,  and  the  encouragement  of  original 
re^iearch  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophical  interest, 
which  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australia,  draw 
attention  to  iu  productions,  or  illustrate  iU  natural  history.  The 
proceedings  include  papers  of  the  greatest  interest  on  important  scientific 
questions,  especially  those  whose  solution  is  of  Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  has  attracted 
many  enthusiastic  studenU,  and  the  Linns»n  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
was  establi«hed  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  adTanoement  of 
these  particular  sciences.  The  society  is  housed  in  a  conmiodious 
building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  city, 
and  possesMs  a  library  and  museum.  It  was  liberally  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  one  of  iU  most  muniJBoent 
supporters,  was  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  field  of  science.  The 
society's  proceedings  are  published  at  regular  interrak,  and  contain 
many  raluable  papers,  together  with  excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of 
natural  history. 

Among  the  other  scientific  societies  are  the  New  South  Wales  Zoological 
Society,  inaugurated  in  1879;  a  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, founded  in  1881 ;  a  branch  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association, 
whose  first  meeting  was  held  in  1895 ;  and  a  brandi  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Australasia.  The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Adyance- 
ment  of  Science,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia,  also 
have  branches  in  New  South  Wales  as  well  as  in  the  other  States. 

Public  Librabibs. 
The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  esUblished,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  on  the  Ist  October,  1869,  when 
the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription  Library  were 
purchased  by  the  Government.  The  books  thus  acquired  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  library.  The  number  of  volumes  originally  pur- 
chased was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  they  had  been 
increased  to  174,585,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent  to 
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libraries  or  private  students  in  the  country.  The  lending  branch  was 
established  in  1877  to  meet  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present 
system  any  person  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergyman,  magis- 
trate, or  other  responsible  person,  obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations 
the  loan  of  any  of  the  works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of 
this  institution  was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan  works 
of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  expensive  for  them 
to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  disposal.  Under  this 
system  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  100  books,  and  for- 
warded to  the  country  libraries  on  application,  to  be  returned  or 
exchanged  within  four  months.  This  system  was  initiated  in  August, 
1883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1905,  10,655  volumes  were  forwarded  to  155  institutions,  some 
of  which  were  at  considerable  distances  from  the  metropolis.  Further, 
1,216  volumes  were  se^t  to  13  different  lighthouses,  and  636  volumes 
were  lent  to  105  individual  students  in  £he  country  during  the  year. 
Students  are  expected  to  pay  return  freights  on  parcels,  but  all  the  other 
charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  the  books  are 
defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in  New 'South  Wales  is 
the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales 
contains  139,342  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  29,121,  while  there 
are  also  6,122  volumes  for  country  libraries  to  be  lent  under  the  above- 
mentioned  system,  the  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  property 
of  this  institution,  being  174,585,  classified  as  under  : — 


Syooptis  of  Ckasiilcatioii. 


Reference  I  Lending 
Department    Branch. 


Natural  Phlloeophy,  Science,  and  the  Artt .... 

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology. . 
'  ^  rreepoudenoe   

jrapnv,  Yoya^gea  and  Travels,  etc. 

irial  Literature 


Pofodical  and 


Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  etc. . 
Theology,  2 


_^  ,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education . 

Poctry'and  the  Drama 

General  Literature,  Philology,  and  Collected  Worka  *  . . . 

Wwka  of  Reference 

Duplicates   

<*]fitobeH"Ubrary 

ClaaaUied  according  to  the  Dewey  System— 

a  General  Works 

1.  Philosophy    

2.  Religion    

3.  Sociology    

4.  Philolotry    

5.  Natural  Science    

«.  Useful  Arte    

7.  Fine  Arts    

&  Literature 

9.  History  (Including  Biography  and  Travel) 


Total 1»,342 


15,688 

8,357 
6.31 0 
7,741 

84,749 
7,154 
7,040 
8,750 
7,898 
4.626 
6,52» 

10,489 

2,270 

419 

859 

6,586 

196 

2,062 

8,250 

1.082 

1,716 

8,193 


4,742 
4,060 
4,467 
8,746 

1,407 

1,910 

976 

7,816« 


89,121 


For 
Country 
Libraries. 


TotaL 


467 
916 

1,100 
918 
25S 
817 
121 
188 

1,899 
6 


6,122 


20,842 
18,882 
11,877 
12,809 
85,001 
8,878 
9,071 
4,857 
17,112 
4,682 
6,628 
10,429 

2,870 

419 

859 

6,686 

196 

8,062 

8,860 

1,062 

1,715 

8,198 


174,685 


*  Including  4,968  volumes  of  FicUon. 

The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  it  affords.  The  increase  has  been  very  regular,  rising  from  237,170 
in  1896  to  312,733  in  1905,  137,704  of  which  were  visits  to  the  lending 
branch..  The  following  talile  shows  the  number  of  visits  paid  to  the 
Library  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  in  every  sense  a  test  of  either  the  popularity 
of  the  Library  or  the  reading  habits  of  the  community,  as  a  shower  of 
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rain  drives  the  habitues  of  th«  surrounding;  parks  to  mask  the  aikdtae 
whidi  is  ooDvenientlj  afforded  by  the  Library  and  Art  Gallery : — 

1896  2S6,068  IflOl  390^946 

IM7 256,318  1902  303,901 

1898  262,315  1908 316,759 

1889  289,919  1994  3Di»254 

1900 287,429  1906  « 312,733 

Besides  the  312,733  visits  recorded  for  1905,  no  less  than  351,890  were 
paid  to  the  newspaper  room.  Although  the  lending  branch  contains  but 
29,121  volumes,  the  total  number  of  times  when  books  were  issued  during^ 
the  year  was  not  less  than  138,896,  and  the  number  of  persons  availing* 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  was  9,687 ;  so  that  on  an  average 
the  books  were  taken  out  nearly  five  times,  and  each  person  to  whom  a 
permit  was  granted  used  over  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  Aa 
usual,  works  of  fiction  were  extensively  read,  the  4,958  novels  in  the 
branch  having  been  issued,  on  an  average,  over  fifteen  times  each  during 
the  year.    The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  out  was  as  follows  : — 


Natunl  Philosophy,  Sdenoe,  and  the  Arte   

16,252 

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythdogy  

9,556 

Biography  and  Comsspondenoe 

8^985 

7,961 

Jarispradence,  Political  £conomy,  Social  Science,  etc 

2,885 

Theology,  Mond  and  Mental  Philooophy,  and  Education 

5,084 

Pnairy  »j^  tha  Drftmi^     

2,709 

Gcamal  Literature,  Philology,  andCoUected  Works 

6,618 

Prose  Fiction 

79,006 

Total  

138»896 

During  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensions  were  made  to  the 
•premises  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales,  which  had  beoome 
mvtsk  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
housing  of  the  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  down  the  old 
building  in  Macquarie-street,  and  a  contract  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  1^87  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  £10^455. 
The  new  building  was  opened  to  the  public  in  April,  1890;  and  the 
Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  one  of  the  most  convenient  in 
Australia.  In  July,  1899,  it  was  found  advisable  to  remove  the  Lending 
Branch  of  the  Library  from  the  old  building  in  Macquarle*street  to  a  more 
central  position  in  the  Queen  Victoria  Market  buildings.  In  December^ 
1899,  the  Library  was  incorporated,  and  received  a  statutory  endowment 
of  £2,000  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Library  has  also 
benefited  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  who  in  1899 
made  a  donation  of  over  10,000  well-chosen  volumes,  together  with  5(^ 
valuable  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  intention  of 
bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  unrivalled  Australian  eollection»  and  ot 
providing  an  adequate  endowment.  The  collection  will  be  kept  separata, 
and  known  as  the  "  Mitchell ''  Library ;  and  the  Government  is  proceeding 
with  the  erection  of  a  fine  structure  to  accommodate  it  on  a  splendid  site 
in  the  Outer  Domain. 
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The  cost  of.  tiie  Public  Library  to  the  State  during  1905  was  £8«M4». 
the  details  of  expenditure  being  as  follows : — 

Books,  Periodicals,  and  Binding 1,688 

Salaries  6,996 

MiscelUuaeoua-^eaning,  Freight,  Repairs,  Ac  1,260 

Total £8,944 

The  administration  of  the  Copyright  Act,  the  editing  of  the  Historical 
Records  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  administrative  work  in  connection 
with  the  Board  for  International  Exchanges  are  also  performed  by  the 
Library  stafi. 

Besides  the  Public  Library,  which  is  situated  in  Sydney,  there  ar©- 
smaller  libraries  established  in  the  principal  population  centres  through-- 
out  the  State.  These  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  heads — 
Schools  of  Arts,  receiving  an  annual  subvention  in  proportion  to  the- 
amount  of  monetary  support  accorded  by  the  public ;  and  Free  Libmrtefty 
established  in  connection  with  municipalities.  Those  of  the  former  cImk-. 
^ne  far  the  more  numerous.  Under  tiie  provisions  of  the  Municipalities' 
Act  of  1867,  any  municipality  may  establish  and  maintain  a  Free- 
Library,  and  where  such  is  done  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled, 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  the  sum  of  £200  if  the  library  is  available^ 
for  the  use  of  a  population  of  1,000,  or  to  £100  where  the  population  to 
whom  the  library  would  be  accessible  reaches  300  persons.  The  number 
of  public  libraries  in  the  State  is  about  400,  and  these  contain,  approxi- 
mately, 500,000  volumes.  In  addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of' 
private  circulating  libraries,  which  are  extensively  patronised,  whilfe 
libraries  with  a  total  of  130,973  volumes  have  been  established  in  connec* 
tion  with  1,153  State  schools. 

National  Abt  Gallbrt. 

The  National  Art  Gallery  was  opened  in  June,  1876,  in  connection  witir 
the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  (established  in  1871).  It  was 
reopened  as  the  National.  Art  Gallery  in  1880  in  temporary  buildings  in. 
the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  and  is  now  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain^ 
in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  building,  which  has  received  recent 
additions,  but  is  yet  incomplete.  The  Gallery  contains  an  excellent 
ooUection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  best  modern  artists  of  the  old  world,  and  includes  several.* 
very  valuable  gifts  from  private  persons.  The  collection  of  Water  Colours 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  out  of  England.  It  is  estimated  that  the- 
present  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Gallery  is  not  less  than  £128,000i 
Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Gallery  is 
open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  on  Sunda3rs  and  public  holi- 
days the  attendance  is  especially  numerous.  During  1905  the  Gallery 
was  visited  by  297,629  persons,  the  average  Sunday  attendance  being 
1,985,  and  on  week-days  657.  Under  certain  reflations,  art  students- 
are  admitted  to  the  Gallery  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  the  total 
number  registered  in  1905  was  419.  In  1894  a  system  of  loan  exchanges 
between  the  Art  Galleries  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  was  intro- 
duced. By  this  arrangement  pictures  are  sent  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide,  and  others  are  received  from  the  Art  Galleries  of  those 
cities  in  exchange.  That  the  interests  of  act  have  benefited  under  tiiis 
system  is  unquestionable.  Another  excellent  scheme  was  initiated,  izr 
July,  1895,  by  which  collectiona  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Art  Gallery 
and  the  Art  Society  are  made  up  and  sent  to  the  principal  country  towns 
for  temporary  exhibition.     Up  to  the  end  of  1905,  the  total  expenditure 
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on  the  National  Art  Gallery  was  £141,987,  of  which  the  sum  of  £97,158 
had  been  expended  on  works  of  art.  The  disbursements  during  1905 
were : — 

£ 

For  works  of  art 918 

For  maintenance,  indnding  freight,  frames,  repairs,  and  insnrance    1,103 
Forealaries  2,011 

Total  cost  V)  the  SUte   £4,032 

Museums  . 

The  Australian  Museum,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Australia, 
occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  Sydney,  facing  one  of  the 
principal  parks.  After  its  foundation  in  1836,  it  was  connected  for 
some  time  with  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  was  located  in  Macquarie- 
street.  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the  Surveyor-General's  Office, 
and  finally,  in  1849,  to  its  present  position.  The  collections  contain 
carefully -selected  specimens  of  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history 
found  in  such  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete  collection  of 
zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character.  The  popularity 
of  the  institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  visited.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Monday, 
and  on  Sundays  the  visitors  are  VL»ry  numerous.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  1905  was  loJ,133,  the  daily  average  being  355  on  Sundays,  and 
397  on  other  days.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution 
amounted  to  £7,684,  of  which  £1,873  was  expended  on  account  of  pur- 
chase, collection,  and  carriage  of  specimens,  and  purchase  of  books.  A 
fine  library,  containing  many  valuable  publications,  is  attached  to  the 
Museum.     The  specimens  acquired  during  1905  numbered  13,610. 

The  Technological  Museum,  formerly  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  is 
now  housed  in  a  fine  building  at  Ultimo.  This  museum  was  instituted 
at  the  close  of  1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian 
Museum ;  but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lost  in  1882  by  the  Garden  Palace  fire.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once 
made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December,  1883,  the  museum 
was  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now  contains  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  many  manufactures, 
and  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  products.  The  popularity  of  the 
institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  100,137  persons  visited  it 
during  1905. 

There  are  branch  Technological  Museums  at  Goulburn,  Batlnirst,  West 
Maitland,  Newcastle,  and  Albury,  which  were  visited  by  134,084  persons 
during  1905.  The  sum  of  £3,902  was  expended  on  the  various  institu- 
tions of  this  nature  (including  the  one  in  Sydney)  during  1905. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  is  a  Mining 
and  Geological  Museum,  housed  in  an  iron  building  in  the  Outer  Domain. 
The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week-days,  admission  being  free. 
Amongst  other  important  work,  the  institution  prepares  collections  of 
minerals  to  be  used  as  teaching  aids  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  same  building  there  is  an  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Museum, 
containing  over  6,000  specimens.  This  museum  is  also  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

The  "  Nicholson  "  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  "  Macleay  "  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Museum  of  Normal  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
attaclied  to  the  Sydney  University,  are  also  accessible  to  the  public  free 
of  charge. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  State,  all  religions  are  equal  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
during  the  early  days  of  the  State's  history  such  was  not  the  case.  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  Church  establish- 
ment as  it  existed  in  England  was  naturally  transplanted  to  these  shores. 
Ecclesiastical  monopoly,  nevertheless,  only  continued  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State  were  eventually  extended, 
during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious 
bodies  which  then  existed — ^the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these  denominations 
the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State  aid, 
which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed  away  and 
had  been  replaced  by  Responsible  Government.  In  1862,  however,  an 
Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the  clergy  then  actually  in 
receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the. 
claims  on  the  Government  amounted  to  £32,372,  thus  distributed  : — 


Church  of  England £17,967 

Roman  Catholic  Charch...       8,748 


Presbyterian    £2,873 

Wesleyan  Methodist 2,784: 


Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly  to  tEe^ 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  during  the  year  - 
ended  June,  1906,  the  payment  by  the  State  was  £2,316,  distributed  as  . 
follows : — 


Charch  of  England   £1,189 

Roman  Catholic  Church ....       650 


Presbyterian   £900 

Wesleyan  Methodist 177 


The  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  given  for 
various  periods  since  1863.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  years  the- 
amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years.  This  anomaly  is  due 
to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent 
from  the  State  : — 


Tew. 

Church  of 
BnglMid. 

Roman 
Ckthollo 
Church. 

Wodeyan 
M«thodlit. 

Total- 

AH  Denomina. 

tlons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

2,784 

32,3721 

1891 

5,347 

2,670 

702 

875 

9,494. 

*1895 

1.920 

1,023 

351 

438 

3.732: 

189fr-6 

3,824 

1.976 

569 

687 

7,056: 

1896-7 

3.687 

1,888 

652 

750 

6,727^ 

1897-8 

2,881 

1,696 

552 

734 

5,863.' 

1898-9 

2,600 

1.4.35 

552 

534 

5,121 

1899-1900 

2,2a3 

1,375 

552 

450 

4,660< 

1900-1 

2,141 

1,178 

612 

450 

4,281> 

1901-2 

2,116 

1,000 

475 

438 

4.02^ 

1902-3 

1,552 

896 

281 

307 

3.036 

1903-4 

1.431 

603 

300 

300 

2,634 

1904^ 

1,431 

575 

300 

300 

2,606 

1906-^ 

1,189 

650 

3oa 

177 

2,316 

•8U 
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Tbe  Dumber  of  nuniifteri  of  rriigioD  entitled  to  State  ud  dnia^  1905 
wee  U — 7  dergymen  of  the  Chordi  of  Englend,  3  Bomen  CithoHw^  3 
MMbfteriem,  and  1  Weriejmn  Methodiet. 

At  the  Censtie  of  1901  tbe  mmber  of  edheieiile  to  eedi  of  the  denonii- 
aetioDt,  with  the  elergj  regieteted  for  tbe  effWirition  of  merriegee,  wee 
ee  given  below.  Tbe  tefale  eleo  diovB  tbe  eiefogb  naiber  of  edheranta 
to  eech  denenunetion  compered  with  tbe  number  of  defgvmen  in  ective 


I 

jQfBbriMid ae  !  90,191 

iCmJOMeZ 29i  I  9«7,fl» 

Ue  :  132:617 

lf«thod»t    90O  197,08 

B^Cart 97  ,  16,918 

CdnmyrtkHnlMt 61  !  M,9M 

Leibmn 6  ■  7,387 

AUvation  Any 10  |  0,665 

Pntteriii    1  I  770 

Otfao' ChriitMo  27  13,635 

Jew,  Behrew  4  6,447 

Mafaonettti I  1,072 

Buddhist,  Coafaciiui 5,471 

Hindoo,  Brahmin,  Bikh    '  468 

Other moaChriatimn  ,  1,084 

Frvethinker,  Agnortac  j  3,434 

lodcODite I  190 

No  deaomioAtioa,  no  ittligioas  profoMiaa 4,623 

Ko  religion i  1,642 

Obiecttostote    i       j  13,068 

Unspecified |  3,966 

; 1 

ToUl !      1,176  (1,964»0«6 


1,717 
1,191 


467 
1,477 
656 
770 
606 
1,612 


Taking  the  whole  population  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,149  paaoiis 
on  an  average  to  each  clergyman. 

From  the  figures  just  given  full-blooded  aborigines  and  half-castes 
living  In  a  nomadic  state,  to  the  number  of  4,287,  have  been  excluded. 

Formerly,  religious  statisties  were  collected  every  year.  It  has  now 
been  decided  to  have  only  one  collection  half  way  between  the  Census 
periods,  so  that  new  figures  will  be  available  every  five  years.  The  figures 
given  below  refer  to  the  year  1904,  when  the  latest  collection  was  made. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  persons  of  14  jears  of  age  and  over  attending 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averaged  385,627.  When  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  church 
attendance  will  appear  fairly  satisfactory.  In  1881  the  Church  of 
England  had  the  largest  attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  taken  the  lead. 

The  hgures  Allowing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereunder,  but  too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  results,  as  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  secure  thoroughly  complete  returns.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  totals  for  each  denomination  include  attendants  other  than 
actual  adherents.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  showed  an  attendance  of  16,000  persons  at  Sunday  services. 
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frtriie  the  -totifl  vt&admtn  of  this  religiotts  persuasion  at  last 
%ered  only  9,685. 


#1 
ntm- 


Ghnreliof  Bd] 

M«tiiadigt    

PraabylMrkui  

Congregational   

Baptist 

Salvation  Amy 

Otbar  Daaamitiationi 

-  Total.... 


number  of 


I4>7««nof  age 

•DivtoeServive 
on  Smidayt. 


94,877 
104,829 

W,316 
11,707 

8,470 
16,000 

fi,778 


385,627 


Total 


IMvine  Sarvtoe 
onSondMyt. 


116,833 

136,077 

113,705 

62,098 

14,200 

10,188 

19,850 

7,465 


480»811 


The  Churoh  of  England  is  the  largest  xeligious  denomination  in  the 
State,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the  number 
of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  Serrice.  During 
the  year  1904  there  were  791  churches  belonging  to  this  denomination, 
and  893  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship,  accommodating 
altogether  143,103  persons.  The  estimated  number  of  attendants  at 
Public  Worship  on  Sunday,  including  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
was  116,833,  and,  exclusive  of  children,  94,877.  In  1905  the  number 
of  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  was  391.  The  Churoh 
of  England  in  the  State  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sydney,  who  is  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  five  other 
Bishops,  whose  sees  are  Newcastle,  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Grafton  and 
Armidale,  and  Riverina.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1881  provision  was  made 
for  the  creation  of  corporate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which  property 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  and  trusts  for  various 
dioceses  have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  They  are  entitled  to  hold,  on 
benaif  of  the  Churoh,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  grant,  will,  or  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Archbishop,  under  whom  are  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  Maitland,  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Armidale,  Wilcannia, 
and  Lismore,  the  whole  State  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province.  No 
fewer  than  thirty-three  religious  orders  are  represented  in  the  State.  In 
190B  there  were  340  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches  was  576;  besides  these,  there  were  709 
buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.  The  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  churches  and  buildings  amounted  to  135,063,  and  the 
attendance  of  adherents  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  104,829,  while 
the  total  number  of  attendants  of  all  ages  was  136,077. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  had, 
during  1904,  362  churches  used  for  public  worship;  there  were  also  705 
public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  number  of  ministers  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  is  201,  of  whom 
194  were  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales, 
5  with  the  Presb3^rian  Church  Synod  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  2  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia  reconstituted  Synod.  The 
accommodation  provided  in  churches  and  buildings  was  58,275  sittings, 
and  the  attendance  of  habitual  adherents  numbered  about  50,316,  and. 
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iMktlnding  children,  62,998.  For  the  pnrpoeei  of  thw  Church,  the  State 
u  dirided  i&to  fourUsen  FrabjXerieB,  each  comprising  a  Damber  of 
separate  charges,  to  each  of  which  a  Minister  is  appointed.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  is  controlled  bj  a  General  Assembly, 
which  lits  annnallj,  and  consists  of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  charges 
within  the  different  Presbyteries,  it  is  presided  orer  bj  a  Moderator, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Presbyteries,  who  also  nominate  repretentatiTes  to 
the  Federal  Aifsembly.  The  first  Asiembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Giurch  of 
New  South  Wales  was  held  in  1865.  By  Act  of  Parliament  the  Assembly 
has  power  to  grant  permission  to  trustees  to  mortgage  Giurch  property, 
and  trustees  are  authorised  to  hold  property  for  the  Church  generally. 
In  July,  1901,  a  scheme  of  federal  union  was  adopted  by  representatives 
from  the  rarious  States,  and  the  united  church  is  called  the  Presbyteriali 
Church  of  Aufitralia. 

On  the  Ifit  January,  1902,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  Primi- 
tiTe  Methodist  Church,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  in  New 
South  Wales  entered  into  organic  union,  with  a  conmion  name,  common 
funds,  common  laws,  and  equal  rights.  The  name  given  to  the  United 
Church  was  ''  llie  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,"  but  it  was 
arranged  that  when  the  union  has  become  general  throughout  Australasia 
the  Church  shall  be  known  as  **  The  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia." 

Altogether  the  Methodist  body  possesses  572  cliurches  and  548  other 
buildings  used  for  public  worship,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  95,334 
persons.  The  estimated  attendance  on  Sundays  was  93,655,  or,  including 
children,  136,077.  In  1905  the  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages 
numbered  195. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  79  churches,  as  well  as  49  buildings  or 
dwellings  used  for  worship;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  accommodate 
21,458  persons.  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  number  56, 
and  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averages  11,707,  or, 
including  children,  14,200. 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  have  37  licensed  ministers, 
with  59  churches  and  69  other  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship;  the 
Sunday  attendance  averages  8,470,  and,  including  children,  10,183 
persons.  The  Baptist  Union  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  incorporated, 
and  so  cannot  legally  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  denomination. 
Annual  sessions,  with  half-yearly  assemblies,  are  held,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  President,  who  is  elected  annually.  For  several  sessions 
a  draft  constitution  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Union,  which, 
amongst  other  matters,  provides  that  all  properties  which  now  belong  or 
may  hereafter  accrue  to  the  Union  shall  be  held  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed, 
by  trustees  to  be  duly  appointed.  The  matter  of  incorporation  remains 
in  abeyance. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1882.  Melbourne 
was  made  the  chief  centre  for  Australasia  under  the  command  of  a  Com- 
missioncr,  and  Sydney  was  constituted  the  headquarters  for  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  separate  chief  officer,  who  is  termed  Colonel-in-command, 
all  officers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  and  designations.  The 
various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadier,  Major,  Staff-Captain, 
Adjutant,  Ensign,  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet.  The  rank  and  file 
consist  of  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers.  There  are  also 
treasurers  and  secretaries  to  corps.  Persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Salvation  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  "Articles  of 
War  "—-which  combine  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  pledge  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs — form  an  Auxiliary  League 
and  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army.  Persons  desirous  of  member- 
ship are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  probation  and  having  signed 
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the  *'  Articles  of  War,"  and  are  then  attached  to  the  corps  nearest  their 
place  of  residence.  The  Army  has  only  8  officers  licensed  to  celebrate 
marriages,  but  has  337  buildings  used  for  service,  accommodating  45,000 
persons.  The  number  of  persons  attending  public  worship  on  Sundays 
is  estimated  at  16,000,  or,  including  children,  19,350. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  distinct  religious 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  licensed 
by  the  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of  clergy  ministering 
to  these  in  1904  was  47 ;  the  churches  and  other  buildings  used  for  Divine 
Service  numbered  101 ;  and  the  attendance  was  about  6,000  persons. 

The  number  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was  1,313, 
and  the  churches  numbered  2,612,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  3,238 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  Accommodation 
was  provided  for  526,897  persons.  The  average  attendance  on  Sundays 
was  about  385,627,  or,  including  children  under  14  years  of  age,  480,811 
persons. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations,  with 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1904,  was:  — 


Denomination. 


d  I — 

^^    I  HalM. 


Teachen. 


Scholars  on  the  Roll. 


Church  of  England .. 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodiat    

Presbyterian   

CoD^egational   

Baptist  

Salvation  Army 

Other  Denominations 

Total 


761 

6.39 

489 

320 

82 

57 

124 

61 


1,342 
229 

1,622 
764 
357 
254 
179 
144 


2,533 


4,781 


Fe- 
males. 


Total 


Penialea.    Total. 


3,473 

1.271 

3,173 

1,461 

530 

293 

300  1 

243  1 


4.816 

1,500 

4.695 

2,216 

887 

647 

479 

387 


10,744 '15,525 


26.492 
15.879 
18,819 
9.421 
3,675 
2,290 
2,500 
1,436 


34,506 

21,245 

22.881 

12.059 

4,844 

2,922 

3.000 

2,319 


60,997 

37,124 

41,700 

21,480 

8.519 

6,212 

5,500 

3,755 


80,512 1103,776, 184,287 

I 


ill 


43,025 

29,606 

27,697 

15,331 

5.987 

3,834 

3,980 

2.875 

132,234 


The  attendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  inclusive, 
at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.  The  number  of 
Sunday-schools  and  teachers,  and  the  attendance  at  various  intervals  since 
1891,  were  as  follows: — 


Tear. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

schools.           teachers. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1891 
1894 
1897 
1900 
1904 

1.887 
2.049 
2,167 
2,286 
2,533 

12,169 
l.%131 
13.748 
14.607 
16,525 

64,932 
47,652 
.55,960 
65,942 
57,320 

68,692 
61,949 
72,420 
74,595 
74,914 

123,624 
109,601 
128,380 
130,637 
132,234 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  PARLIAMENTS. 


RasFOVSiBLB  Gofremmeiit  in  N«ir  South  Wales  dates  from  tbe  year  1855. 
Finor  to  this  iAie  State  was  a  Crown  Colony,  the  Governor  having  Tirtuaily 
aitteenitie  powers,  and  being  responsibid  for  his  actions  solely  to  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London.  The  Act  of  1855  has  since  been  amended  in 
Tariotts  particulars,  and  the  present  form  of  Government  is  briefly  a» 
follows : — 

Thx  Govebhor. 

The  Governor  is  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  ia  appointed  by 
the  Imperial  Authorities^  the  term  of  office  being  five  years.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  a  salary  of  £5,000  per  annum,  and  allowances  for  the 
Governor's  staff  amount  to  about  £800  annually,  these  sums  being  pro- 
vided by  the  New  South  Wales  Governmentw  The  Imperial  Government 
provides  a  sum  of  £800  each  way  for  expenses  on  the  outward  and  h<mie- 
ward  voyi^pes.  The  present  Governor  is  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth 
Bawson,  ILC.B.  During  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  the  duties  of 
administration  devolve  on  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  office  being  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  M.  Darlcy,  Chief  Justice  ol  the  State. 
Should  both  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  any  means 
be  incapacitated  from  holding  office,  the  duties  are  performed  by  the 
Senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Governor  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
detail  in  his  Conmiission,  but  space  will  permit  of  only  the  briefest 
reference  here  to  the  principal  of  them.  As  representative  of  the  Crown, 
the  Grovernor  has  power  to  assent  to  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  to 
withhold  the  assent  pending  reference  to  the  Home  Government.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  bills,  however,  to  which  he  is  bound  to  refuse  Royal 
assent,  these  being  specially  mentioned  in  his  Commission.  The  Governor 
may  summon  and  appoint  his  own  Executive  Council.  He  also  has  power 
to  appoint  Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Conunissioners,  and  other  neces- 
sary officers  and  Ministers,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  may  remove  these 
officials  from  their  positions.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  is  vested  in  the 
Governor,  but  this  power  is  never  exercised  except  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Governor  al^  is  empowered  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  to  suxmnon,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  any  Parliament.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  he  is  in  general  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council.  In  special  circimistances,  however,  he  may  act  on  his 
own  initiative,  and,  in  regard  to  dissolutions,  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  Governor  has  opposed  the  wishes  of  his  Ministers. 

The  Executive  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  as  constituted  at  present  consists  of  eleven 
members,  including  the  Governor  as  President.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Executive  is  the  representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  addition,  there  are  the  seven  salaried  Ministers,  and  two 
other   members  without   portfolio.     These   form   the   Cabinet,    and    are 
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ir  hBuoamjy  aad  eaoli  auoBber  k  supposed,  to  resign  en.  a  ohai^^  q£ 
M>iwatry> 

Tlie  ConttittttioB  Act  draiim  no  hard-^and-faat  line  of  distinction  betwonn 
the  relative  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  no 
iiMMivenienee  has  been  fek  on  this  soore,  since  it  is  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
prooednxe  in  eaoh  House  shall,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  modelled  on  that 
of  its  prototype  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Thb  Lbqiblatxvk  Council. 

No  limit  is  set  by  the  Constitution  Act  with  regard  to  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  alUiough  the  minimum  ia> 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  As  the  Governor  has  the  power  of  nominating  Coun- 
cillors, it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  the  privilege  might  at  times 
prove  a  serfous  hindrance  to  legislation.  There  is,  however,  little  fear 
of  '^swamping,"  the  single  occasion  on  whioh  it  was  attempted  arousing 
such  strong  public  opinion  that  a  repetition  of  the  practice  is  hardly 
likely.  The  number  of  Councillors  at  the  latest  available  date  was  fifty- 
six.  The  qualification  for  membership  con^sts  in  being  an  adult  natural- 
born  subject  of  HiQ  King,  or  a  person  naturalised  under  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  All  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  persons  not 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects,  those  in  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power.  Government  contractors,  or  persons  interested  in  Government 
contracts  except  as  members  of  a  company  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
and  members  of  either  House  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are  disqualified. 
Members  are  not  reimbursed  for  their  services,  but  they  are  granted  a 
free  railway  pass,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  conduct,  &&, 
hold  their  seats  for  life. 

The  Legislative  Assembly. 

At  the  present  time  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  ninety 
members  elected  for  the  ninety  electoral  districts.  The  qualification  for 
menabership  consists  in  being  an  adult  natural-born  or  naturalised  British 
subject,  and  tho  holder  of  an  elector's  right.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  persons  holding  non-political  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
those  holding  pensions  during  pleasure  or  for  a  term,  persons  under 
electoral  disqualification,  insane,  or  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
are  disqualified.  The  tenure  of  seat  is  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament 
to  which  the  member  is  elected.  Reimbursement  for  services  is  granted  at 
the  rate  of  £300  per  annum  to  members  not  in  receipt  of  official  salary, 
while  each  member  receives  also  a  free  railway  pass.  The  electoral 
qualification  is  as  follows: — All  male  or  female  adults  who  are  natural- 
born  or  naturalised  British  subjects  and  not  debarred  under  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  Electoral  Act  may  become  enrolled  in  the  electoral  division  in 
which  they  reside,  and  vote  therein,  provided  they  can  produce  an 
elMtor^s  right.  In  order  to  obtain  an  elector's  right,  a  person  must  have 
had.  his  prineipal  place  of  residence  in  the  State  continuously  for  one  year, 
(NT,  if  natnraUsed,  for  one  year  after  naturalisation,  and  have  resided 
in  tiie  electoral  district  for  which  he  seeks  a  right  for  a  continuous  period 
of  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  application.  The  last  issue  of 
daelnr's  ri^ts  was  made  in  1901,  and  these  remain  in  force  until  duly 
canoelled.  General  lists  of  electors  are  prepared  once  a  year,  while  pro* 
visional  lists  are  prepared  and  revised  each  month.  After  being  certified 
by  the  Beviston  Courts  the  names  on  th^  provisional  lists  are  entered  on 
an  additional  rolL 

The  Pariiamentary  Elections  Act  of  1906,  which  was  reserved  on  the 
19th  December,  1906,  provides  for  the  abolition  of  elector's  rights. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  PASLIAMBNTS. 


Since  tbe  inauguration  of  responsible  government  there  have  been 
nineteen  complete  Parliaments  :  tbe  date  at  which  each  opened  and  closed 
will  be  found  in  the  table  below.  The  Act  constituting  triennial  Parlia- 
ments was  passed  in  1874;  previously  the  limit  of  duration  was  fixed  at 
five  years. 


Parliament. 

Opened.            1          Dieeolred. 

Daratioii. 

No.  of 
Seseions. 

First 

22  May,      1856... 

23  March,  1858... 
30  Aug.,     1859.. 
10  Jan.,      1861... 

24  Jan.,      1865... 
27  Jan.,      1870... 
30  April,     1872... 
27  Jan.,      1875... 
27  Nov.,     1877... 
15  Dec,      1880.. 

3  Jan.,      1883... 

19  Dec,      1857... 

11  April,    1859... 
10  Nov.,     I860.. 
10  Nov.,     1864... 
16  Nov.,     1869... 

3  Feb.,      1872... 
28  Nov.,     1874... 

12  Oct.,      1877... 
9  Nov.,     1880... 

23  Nov.,     1882... 

1  Oot.            l««fl 

yr.    mth.  dy. 
1        6    27 
1        0     19 

1  2    11 

3  10      0 

4  9    22 

2  0      7 
2        6    29 
2        8    15 
2      11     13 

1  11      8 

2  9      4 
1        2      9 

1  10    U 

2  3    10 
2      11     12 
0      10    29 
2      10    26 
2        9    26 
2      11    23 

2 

Second 

2 

Thirtl   

2 

Fourth 

5 

Fifth    

6 

Sixth    

3 

Seventh   

4 

Eighth 

3 

Ninth  

3 

Tenth  

3 

Eleventh 

6 

Twelfth   

17  Nov.,     1885...    26  Jan.',      1887... 
8  March,  1887.. .,  19  Jan.,      1889... 
27  Feb.,      1889...'    fi  .Tuna.      ISfll 

2 

Thirteenth 

3 

Fourteenth 

4 

Fifteenth 

14  July,      1891... 
7  Aug.,     1894... 
13  Aug.,     1895... 
16  Aug.,     1898... 
23  July,     1901... 
23  Aug.,     1904... 

25  June,      1894... 

6  July,      1895... 

8  July,      1898... 
11  Juno,     1901... 
16  July,      1904... 

4 

Sixteenth 

1 

Seventeenth    

Eighteenth 

4 
5 

Nineteenth .•.. 

Twentieth  

4 

Average   . 

2        4    19 

3to4 

The  next  table  gives  details  of  the  voting  at  the  five  elections  since  the 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote  became  law. 


FarliAment. 


Vetera 
on  Boll. 


S.iJ    5.2S  iJo 


Sixteenth '298,817 

Seventeenth |  267,458 

Eighteenth  I  324,339 

Nineteenth  316,184 

Twentieth    689,490 

I 


Contested  Electorates. 


Electors 

on 

Boll. 


Votes 
recorded. 


lU 


2.390 

125 

1 

254.105 

204,246 

2,1.39 

125 

8 

238,233 

153.034 

2,695 

126 

3 

294,481 

178,717 

2,769 

125 

13 

270,861 

195,359 

7,661 

90 

2 

566,829 

400,595 

64-24 
60-69 
7213 
70-67 


II 


mi 


3,310 
1,354 
1,638 
1,534 
3,973 


1-62 
0-88 
0-92 
0-79 
0*59 


As  the  table  shows,  the  largest  percentage  of  votes  was  recorded  at  the 
first  election,  when  no  less  than  80'4  per  cent  of  the  electors  in  contested 
districts  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  The  only  near  approach 
to  these  figures  was  shown  at  the  election  for  the  nineteenth  Parliament, 
when  over  72  per  cent,  of  qualified  electors  voted.  In  the  other  years  the 
proportions  were  very  small,  the  figures  for  the  1904  election  showing 
that  only  70*7  per  cent,  of  the  electors  took  the  trouble  to  record  their 
votes.  This  was  the  first  State  election  at  which  women  voted,  and  it 
appears  that  while  74  per  cent,  of  qualified  male  voters  recorded  their 
votes,  only  66  per  cent,  of  the  females  did  so.  Making  every  allowance 
for  exceptional  circumstances,  these  figures  give  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  section  of  the  people  which  has  yet  to  realise  its  duties  in  connection 
with  the  franchise. 
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The  various  Ministries  which  have  held  office  since  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Government^  together  with  the  duration  in  office  of  each, 
are  shown  below :  — 


Na 


MlDistry. 


From 


To 


Duimtion. 


1 

2 

9 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

35 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Donaldflon. 
Gowper  .... 
Parker  .... 
Cowper  .... 
Foi-8ter  .... 
Kobertaon. 
Cowi>er  .... 
Martin  .... 
Cowpier  ..  . 
Martin  .... 
Robertson. 
Cow|)er  .... 
Martin  .... 
Parkes  .... 
Robertson. 
Parkes  .... 
Robertson. 
Famell  .... 
Parkes  .... 
Stuart    .... 

Dibbs 

Robertson. 
Jennings  . 
Parkes  .... 

Dibbs 

Parkes  .... 

Dibbs 

Reid  

Lyne  

See 

Waddell  . 
Carruthers 


June,  1866 

Aug.,  1866 

Oct.,  1866 

Sept.,  1867 

Oct.,  1869 

Mar.,  1860 

Jan.,  1861 

Oct.,  1863 

Feb.,  1866 

Jan.,  1866 

Oct.,  1868 

Jan.,  1870 

Dec,  1870 

May,  1872 

Feb.,  1876 

Mar.,  1877 

Aug.,  1877 

Dec.,  1877 

Dec.,  1878 

Jan.,  1883 

Oct.,  1885 

Dec,  1885 

Feb,  1886 

Jan.,  1887 

Jan.,  1880 

Mar.,  1889 

Oct.,  1891 

Aug.,  1894 

Sept.,  1899 

Mar.,  1901 

June,  1904 

Aug.,  1904 


25  Aug.,  1866 
2  Oct.,  1866 

7  Sept.,  1867 

26  Oct.,  1869 

8  Mar., 

9  Jan., 
16  Oct., 

2  Feb., 
21  Jan., 
26  Oct., 

12  Jan., 
16  Deo., 

13  May, 
8  Feb, 

21  Mar., 

16  Aug.,  1877 

17  Dec,  1877 

20  Dec, 
4  Jan., 

6  Oct., 

21  Dec, 

26  Feb., 
19  Jan., 
16  Jan., 

7  Mar., 

22  Oct., 
2  Aug.,  .__ 

13  Sept.,  1899 

27  Mar.,  1901 

14  June,  1904 
29  Aug.,  1904 
Still  in  office. 


1860 
1861 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1876 
1877 


1878 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1894 


monthi.    days. 


2 

1 

11 

26 

4 

10 

33 

16 

11 

33 

14 

11 

16 

32 

25 

4 

4 

12 

48 

33 

2 

2 

10 

23 

1 

31 

33 

61 

18 

38 


19 
6 
6 
20 
11 
0 
7 

18 

19 

6 

16 

3 

28 

26 

13 

24 

0 

3 

16 

2 

14 

3 

24 

27 

20 

16 

11 

10 

12 

17 

14 


The  Carruthers  Ministry,  which  is  at  present  in  office,  is  composed  of 
the  following  members : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer Hon.  J.  H.  Cabbuthkhs. 

Chief  Secretarv  Hon.  T.  Waddell. 

Secretary  for  Lands   Hon.  J.  Ashtom. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works Hon.  C.  A.  Leb. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  A^culture Hon.  fl.  W.  Moore. 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice    Hon.  C.  G.  Wade. 

Minister  of   Public  Instruction  and  Minister  for 

labour  and  Industry    Hon.  J.  A.  HoauB. 

Minister  without  portfolio  Hon.  W.  T.  Dick. 

Minister  Without  portfolio  Hon.  J.  N.  Bbunkeb,  M.L.C. 

Vice-President  of  Executive  Council,  and  Represen- 
tative of  the  Government  in  the  Legulative 

Council t Hon.  J.  Hughes,  M.L.C. 
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LAND  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMIN ISTIUTION, 


Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  in  1788  various  systenM  htfve  from 
time  to  time  been  deviaed,  irith  the  object  of  promoting  iettleraenrt  on  the 
public  e^ate.  OriginaHy  the  -Governor  poeseaaed  the  power  of  granting 
land,  and  this  power  was  exercised  under  prescribed  conditions,  such  as 
the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent,  cultivation  of  a  portion  erf  the  area 
granted,  and  other  services  periodically  specified,  under  instructions 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  instructions  issued  to 
Governor  Phillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorised  him  to  make  grants 
only  to  emancipated  prisoners,  in  the  following  terms : — ''  To  every  male 
shall  be  granted  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  shall  be  married,  20 
acres  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them  at  the  time  of 
making  the  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of  10  acres,  free  of  all  fees, 
taxes,  quit- rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the  space  of  ten  years." 
The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants  was  afterwards  fixed  at 
6d.  for  30  acres.  The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner  of  the  name  of  James 
Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered  on  his  farm  of  30  acres 
at  Parramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789. 

AddiMonal  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
20th  August,  1789,  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  such  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  marines 
serving  in  New  South  Wales  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  territory 
after  obtaining  their  discharge.  The  Governor  was  further  requested  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  free  x)erBons  who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate 
with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  New  South  Wales,  by  giving  them 
grants  of  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to  nonn^ommis- 
sioned  officers,  viz.,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent,  the  annual 
amount  of  which  was  Is.  for  every  50  aqres,  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
&Ye  years  after  the  issue  of  a  grant.  In  the  original  instructions  no 
mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission  was  afterwards 
rectified.  These  early  grants  wore  made  on  condition  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  and  although  this  condition  was 
not  always  complied  with,  no  grants  were  ever  cancelled  in  consequence. 
As  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his  report 
on  the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to 
to  1823  no  quit-rents  were  collected. 

With  regard  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  not  made 
until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  was  given  in 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and  allotments 
were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 
Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Governor  Macquarie  on 
the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  admeasure- 
ment of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of  streets. 

Quit-rents  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  amount 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  imposed.  Leases 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annual  quit-rents  of 
2s.  6d.,  5s.,  lOs.,  and  20s.  each;  and  from  1811  to  1814  grants  of  town 
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wen  ehssged  aA;  the  mto  of  2b;  6d.  per  rod  per  anvum;  bufc^oa 
the  21st  Maroh,  1814,  tiie  foUowing  icale  of  qnit-rentB  for  town  aUotment^ 
r  eetoJbiiehed  by  Crovemor  Maoquarie  : — 


atm^Jkm. 

LCMOI. 

Omnte. 

9fdD^. 

OtbOTTowM. 

eydiMy.     jOtlwr  Towns* 

if^Titnum    ..,.....,.....„,.„.,.......,......,..... 

£    B.    d. 

2    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    2 

£  81    d. 
10    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    1 

£   «.   d. 
3    0    0 
1    0    0 

0    0    4 

£   «.   d. 
2    0    0 

Ifinimum 

0    3    4 

Above  20  rods,  per  addition^  rod,biit  not 

0    0    S 

Tbe  method  of  dieposmg  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  quit-rente 
chanigeable,  snftered  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  Government  and 
Gennral  Order  of  the  5th  November,  1823.  By  this  order  the  terms  upon 
wfaieh  lands  oould  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  modified,  the- 
annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  3s.  for  erery  20  acres,  payable  imme* 
diately  if  the  lands  had  been  obtained  as  an  additional  grant,  but  if 
otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  to  the  area  of 
grants,  the  early  Ciovernors  often  orerstepped  their  instructions  in  this 
direction.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  his  administration  led  the  British  Government  to  issue 
to  his  euooessors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands* 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  the  principle  of 
alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  State  with 
a  certain  amount  of  available  capital,  and  the  grants  were  made  on  con- 
dition that  a  certain  proportion  of  ^e  land  should  be  cultivated,  or 
improTements  of  corresponding  value  erected  thereon,  and  a  given  num- 
ber of  convicts  maintained  free  of  expense  to  the  Government.  On  the 
8th  November,  1824,  it  was  further  proclaimed  that  a  grant  of  100  acres 
wmdd  be  given  to  any  settler  for  every  convict  maintained  by  him  free  of 
expense  to  the  Government;  but  applications  for  grants  under  this  con- 
dition became  so  frequent  that  the  order  was  rescinded  on  the  IGth  March, 
18M.  By  a  Government  and  General  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  1825y. 
land  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by  private  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  5s. 
per  acre.  The  order  notified  that  the  Grovernor  would  receive  applica- 
tions for  the  sale  of  waste  lands ;  but  no  person  was  permitted  to  purchase 
more  than  4,000  acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  5,090  adt>es.  The  prioe 
of  unlocated  Crown  lands  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the 
lands  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Nepean  River,  was  raised  to  a  rate 
ranging  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  acre.  The  disposal  of  lands  by  sale  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  ordinary  method  of  alienating  town- 
aflotments  and  country  lands  by  grants  subject  to  the  payment  of  quit- 


The  progress  of  settlement  ajid  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  industry 
(which  was  already  taking  place)  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  classi- 
fication of  lands  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  natural  adaptability 
tathe  various  purposes  of  colonisation.  On  the  18th  May,  1825,  instruc- 
tions were  received  from  the  Home  Secretary  directing  that  the  State 
riiould  be  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  that  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  an  average  price  at  which  all  the  disposable  lands  should 
be  put  up  for  sale.     The  grants  made  thereafter,  within  the  limits  in 
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which  settlement  was  allowed,  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit-rent 
of  158.  for  every  100  acres,  redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Three 
Land  Commissioners  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Suryeyor-General, 
was  President)  were  appointed  on  the  10th  January,  1826,  to  give  effect 
to  these  instructions.  The  Conunissioners  completed  their  labours  in 
about  three  years,  and  divided  the  territory  into  nineteen  counties, 
covering  some  34,505  square  miles,  or  22,083,200  acres  of  land.  During 
this  period  certain  modifications  were  introduced;  the  sale  of  land  was 
suspended,  and  the  quit-rents  charged  on  grants  were  altered  to  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  whilst 
on  grants  in  extension  of  previous  grants,  and  on  lands  reserved  to 
settlers  for  their  choice  of  purchase,  a  charge  was  made  at  the  rate  of. 
20s.  per  100  acres.  On  the  28th  August,  1828,  the  quit-rent  on  primary 
grants  was  altered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre,  and  this  rate 
remained  in  force  until  grants  were  abolished  except  for  public  purposes, 
and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private  tender, 
was  made  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  on  the  6th  May,  1830. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  area  granted 
and  sold  by  private  tender  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  to  the 
year  1831,  when  tlie  system  of  land  alienation  by  auction  sale  was 
introduced;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that  the 
following  areas  were  disposed  of  as  under  : — 


Area  granted  by  Governors  up  to  1810 177,600 

Do  Governor  Macqnarie,  1810-28 400,000 

Area  granted  and  sold,  1824-31    3,386,250 

Total  3,963,750 

From  this  total,  however,  there  should  be  deducted  57,423  acres  of  land 
granted  in  Tasmania  (then  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land),  reducing  to 
3,906,327  acres  the  area  granted  and  sold  within  the  present  limits  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  land  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent 
was  at  all  times  subject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the  collection  of  these 
dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 
These  difficulties  led  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments for  the  redemption  of  quit-rents.  On  the  9th  October,  1846,  the 
following  notice  was  proclaimed  :— "  All  lands  for  which  twenty  years' 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  further  charge,  and  any 
persons  who  haVe  paid  more  than  twenty  years'  quit-rent  shall  have  the 
difference  refunded  to  them."  On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it  was  further 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  might  redeem  his 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Finally,  a  Government 
notice  of  the  13th  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  a  higher 
annual  rental  than  2s.  for  every  100  acres  would  be  reduced  to  that 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1851 ;  and  also  that  the  quit- 
rents  on  allotments  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  one- fourth  of 
the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  of  redemption  at 
twenty  years'  purchase. 

With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns,  which  were 
either  granted  or  leased  under  the  regulations  established  by  Governor 
Macquarie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  altered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  as  follow  : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  yean 6d.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants    9d.      „ 
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A  GrOTernment  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829»  established  the 
following  regulations : — "  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  town 
allotments  a  grant  of  the  fee  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  Grovernment  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  annual 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow  : — 

1.  Sydney  6d.  per  sq.  perch« 

2.  Seaport  towns  6d.  „ 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  navigable  riven 4d.  „ 

4.  Inland  towns , 2d.  „ 

The  said  quit-rents  shall  be  unredeemable  for  ever,  but'  they  shall  not 
commence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  of  authority  to  take  possession, 
except  in  the  towns  of  Parramatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  were,  however, 
re-established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by  which 
allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  country  towns  only,  with 
covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants,  either  upon  payment  of  twenty- 
one  years'  quit-rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  to  the  value  of 
£1,000. 

Introduction  of  Land  Sales. 

The  alienation  of  land  to  settlers  by  grant  was  abolished  by  Viscount 
Croderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Under  the  Government 
and  General  Order,  dated  the  14th  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
no  Crown  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
tition, the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  Ss.  per  acre.  Settlers  were 
allowed  to  select  within  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thus 
selected  was  submitted  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
selector  being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  was 
raised  to  12s.  per  acre,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  this 
minimum  according  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  land,  making  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
sold  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district  land  was  only  brought  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 

Until  the  year  1841,  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  State;  but  on  the  21st  August  of  that  year  additional 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  stating  that  in  future 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council,  to  revoke  the  order  in  force,  and  to  substitute  regulations 
passed  by  the  Colonial  Government  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  public 
lands. 

Although  grants  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  1831,  a  certain 
quantity  cif  land  was  still  being  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  of 
promises  made  by  former  Governors.  The  following  figures  show  the 
area  of  land  granted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  : — 


Yeitf. 

Area  granted. 

Areaiold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

AreaaokL 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1832 

15,843 

20,860 

1837 

6,090 

370,288 

1833 

14,639 

29,001 

1838 

63,160 

277.466 

1834 

27,861 

91,400 

1839 

16,832 

234,272 

1835 

5,271 

271,947 

1840 

5,243 

105,900 

1836 

16,132 

389,546 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  iShere  were  seid  in  the  distriot  of  Port 
Phillip,  or  the  Southern  District,  in — 

1887 -.-  88  MTM. 

1838 38.694     „ 

1839 38,347     „ 

1840 83,888     „ 

A  new  diviBion  of  the  territory  had  been  made  undco"  the  Land 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  on  the 
2l8t  June,  1841,  the  Northern  District  including  the  oountry  around 
Moreton  Bay;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  eounties;  and 
the  Southern  District,  the  t'ort  Phillip  settlement  and  Gippsland.  In 
the  Middle  and  Northern  Districts  the  upset  price  was  maintained  at 
128.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20b.  per  acre  in  the  Port  Phillip 
District.  These  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "An  Act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  colonies,''  which  came 
into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Under  this  Act  the  principle  of 
sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  the  lands  applied  were  to  be  sur- 
veyed before  being  put  up  at  quarterly  sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed 
at  20s.  per  acre,  payable  forthwith.  Blocks  of  unsurveyed  land,  con- 
taining 20,000  acres  or  more,  could,  however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by 
private  contract  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  the  above, 
a  new  classification  of-  lands  took  plaee,  and  the  territory  was  agatn 
diiirided  into — first,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and 
the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne,  respectivdy; 
second,  intermediate  districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to 
^0  miles  inland  beyond  the  boundaries  ei  the  settled  districts,  and  in 
which  pastoral  occupation  had  already  spread;  and,  third,  unsettled 
districts,  extending  westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  State.  TLis 
amending  Act  did  not  afiect  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  by  puUic 
auotion  or  private  contract;  but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the 
lisiids  for  pastoral  purposes,  for  various  terms,  in  each  of  tbe  ttoee 
divisions.  During  the  currency  of  a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only 
to  the  lessee,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  lessee  was  also 
allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  at  the  upset 
price  of  £1  per  acre.  The  legislation  of  1847  remained  in  force  in 
^ew  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  disposal  of  public  lands  by  auction 
sale  at  £1  per  acre,  until  the  year  1861 ;  and  in  the  States  of  Tictoria 
and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from  the  mother  State,  in  18^ 
and  1859,  respectively,  until  repealed  by  Acts  of  the  local  Parliaments. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  sold  and  granted  in  "New 
South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclusive,  under  the  regulations 
described : — 


Year. 

AMagnuted. 

ArmmM, 

Twr. 

AiwMH. 

acres. 

acne. 

•cres. 

aores. 

1841 

18 

31,276 

1852 

67 

25,812 

1842 

15 

6.713 

1863 

612 

65,870 

1843 

7 

4,037 

1854 

2,065 

78,221 

1844 

28 

3,701 

1855 

297 

122,667 

1845 

34 

3.763 

1856 

227 

168,952 

1846 

64 

8,038 

1857 

86 

137,867 

1847 

834 

2,602 

1858 

444 

123,648 

1848 

112 

3,232 

1859 

618 

165,171 

1849 

861 

7,341 

1860 

193 

169;217 

1850 

548 

12,191 

1861 

459 

189,937 

Idol 

103 

21,747 
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From  1841   to  1851   there  were  also  granted  and  aold  in  the  Port 
Phillip  District  the  following  azeas : — 


Y«tf. 

ArMgnnted. 

AtMirtd. 

Ttir. 

▲TCftgnntwL 

AfMiMlkL 

aeiM. 

aom. 

acm. 

acres. 

1841 

01.197 

1846 

6 

4,678 

1842 

4 

27 

1847 

17 

26,073 

1843 

3 

831 

1848 

2 

18,007 

1844 

181 

1849 

46 

28,091 

1845 

3,685 

1850 

108 

40,043 

In  the  District  of  Moreton   Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
granted  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1859 : — 


rmt. 

Aiwffisntod. 

AHMaoUL 

I 

ATCftgimaled. 

AtmmM. 

acres. 

acns. 

acres. 

acres. 

1842 

2 

11 

1851 

5 

2,282 

1843 

16 

360 

1852 

105 

739 

1814 

5 

878 

1863 

70 

7,805 

1^15 

1 

299 

1854 

6,175 

1846 

70 

1855 

6,285 

1847 

51 

1856 

196 

3,802 

1848 

2 

240 

1857 

8 

7,235 

1849 

8 

826 

1858 

9 

14,003 

1850 

4 

249 

1859 

11,620 

Thus,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
l^slation  of  1861,  public  lands,  both  in  the  mother  Colony  and  in 
the  territories  administered  from  Sydney,  had  been  disposed  of  as 
follows :  — 


Period. 


In  New 
Sooth  Wales 


InVui 
Dleoien'e 


In  Port 
PtiilUp  Dto- 


Ih  Moreton 
Bay  Die- 


From  1787  to  1823 

Ttom  182M  to  1836 

Fsom  the  first  settlement  in  Port  Pbfllip 
in  1837  to  1841   

From  the  first  settlement  in  Moneton  Bay 
in  1842  to  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip 
ml851  

From  1861  to  the  sepanbiion  of  Moreton 
Bay  in  1859  

During  1860-61    « 

Total  from  1787  to  1861  inolosire... 


4cres. 
520,077 
4,268,750 

1,110,544 

48,119 

899,283 
299,806 


acres. 
67,423 


acres. 


7,146,579 


222,2U 
121,702 


2,621 
68,398 


57,423 


343,916 


60,019 
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As  regards  tlio  area  granted  and  sold  in  New  South  Wales  proper  under 
the  various  systems  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  7,146,579  acres 
disposed  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1861  were  alienated  as  follow : — 


1.  By  grants  and  sales  by  private  tender  to  close  of  1831 3,906,327 

2.  „       „      in  virtue  of  promises  of  early  Governors  made  prior  to  1831, 

from  1832-40  inclusive    171,071 

3.  „  uJes  at  auction,  at  ds.,  7s.  6d.,   and  lOs.  per  acre,   from  1832-38 

inclusive  1,450,508 

4.  ,9      „  „         „     12s.  and  over  per  acre,  at  Governor's  discretion, 

from  1839-41  inclusive     371,447 

5.  ,,      „  ,,         ,,    208.  per  acre,  from  1842-46  inclusive 20,250 

6.  „      ,,  „        and  by  purchases  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights,  from 

1847-61  inclusive   1,219,376 

7.  „   grants  for  public  purposes,  and  for  grants  in  virtue  of  promise  of 

Governor  made  prior  to  the  year  1831,  and  grants  in  excliange  for 

lands  resumed  from  1841-61  inclusive  7,601 

Total  alienated  on  31ft  December,  1861 7,146,579 

In  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the  State,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  alienation  of  the 
public  lands  already  described,  certain  grants  were  made  under  special 
enactments.  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  directed  the 
Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  in  each  county  for 
the  purpose  of  Church  and  School  establishments,  but  these  instructions 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out,  as  tlie  reservations  did  not 
amount  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  specified.  These  reserves 
were  as  f oUow : — County  of  Bathurst,  136,157  acres;  Camden,  11,428 
acres;  Cumberland,  28,081  acres;  Cook,  100  acres;  Durham,  29,453 
acres;  Gloucester,  176,091  acres;  Hunter,  2,314  acres;  Northumberland, 
15,362  acres;  Roxburgh,  1,000  acres;  and  St.  Vincent,  43,500  acres; 
making  a  total  area  of  443,486  acres,  which  subsequent  surveys  and  com- 
putation of  the  area  within  the  limits  of  the  reservations  show  to  be 
actually  454,050  acres.  These  lands  were  administered  by  the  Clergy 
and  School  Lands  Corporation  until  the  abolition  of  that  body  by  Order 
of  Council  of  the  4th  February,  1833,  whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the 
same  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine 
the  claims  of  purchasers,  to  whom  deeds  of  grant  were  made,  the  said 
lands  being  secured  to  them  by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th 
August,  1834.  Of  the  area  mentioned  above,  171,746  acres  were  alienated 
up  to  the  year  1880,  when,  by  the  Chutch  and  School  Lands  Dedication 
Act  of  that  year,  the  balance  of  282,304  acres  came  under  the  control  of 
the  State  legislature  to  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  unsold  Church  and  School  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated 
as  follow: — In  tlie  County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst, 
83,649  acres;  St.  Vincent,  18,229  acres;  Cumberland,  3,973  acres; 
Durham,  3,361  acres;  Northumberland,  744  acres;  Hunter,  48  acres; 
and  Camden,  3  acres.  The  Church  and  School  Lands  Act  of  1897,  how- 
ever, vested  these  lands  in  the  Crown,  free  from  all  trusts  and  provisions 
affecting  the  same,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
of  1884  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same,  thus  determining  the  land  as 
Crown  land.  Until  the  areas  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
reservation,  dedication,  license,  or  held  under  special  or  annual  lease. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  the  21st  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
grant  of  1,000,000  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
in  the  country  surrounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in  1832  the  Company 
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was  authorised  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
acres,  for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Peel  Hiver  and  on  the  Liverpool 
Plains.  These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest  surveys,  the 
following  areas : — 

acres. 

Port  Stephens  Estate,  County  of  Gloucester    464,640 

Peel  River  Estate,  County  ot  Parry   249,600 

Warrah  Estate,  County  of  Buckland 313,298 

Total 1.027,538 

In  addition  to  this  large  area  of  land,  the  Company  also  obtained  from 
the  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  coal-fields  at  Port  Hunter  (New- 
castle) for  thirty-one  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged  for 
a  grant  of  500  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000  acres 
of  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 

Occupation  of  Pastoral  Lands. 

The  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  occupied  under 
various  systems.  Land  was  held  for  grazing  in  the  early  days  by  virtue 
of  tickets"  of  occupation,  which  ceased  to  be  issued  on  the  1st  May,  1827, 
after  which  date  persons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay  a  quit- 
rent  of  20s.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  at  six 
months'  notice.  The  requirements  of  the  settlers  for  depasturing  their 
increasing  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any  right 
except  tlw^t  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  operations 
inland  the  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  28th  August,  1833, 
to  pass  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  trespass,  and 
conmiissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  had  the  effect  of  taking  many  of  the 
pioneer  squatters  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  ihe 
14th  October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  of 
unlocated  Crown  lands  were  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  severe 
penalties  were  enacted,  were  issued  on  the  29th  July,  1836,  with  the  view 
of  restraining  this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
State.  These  regulations  being  in  many  cases  disregarded,  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  22nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  this  unauthorised 
occupation ;  and  to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  police 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  estate  in 
the  border  districts,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  upon  stock  at  the 
following  rates: — Jd.  for  every  sheep;  IJd.  per  head  of  cattle;  and  3d. 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  lawful  for 
the  Sovereign,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establish  such 
regulations  as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  the  waste 
lands,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  introducing  an  entirely 
different  system  in  legislation  for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  lands  in 
New  South  Wales.  Hitherto  the  tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the 
f^  was  .paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.  For  this 
system  was  substituted  fixity  of  tenure  of  lease,  and  the  license  fee  was 
calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  Under  the  regu- 
lations issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  in  the  unsettled 
districts  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years:  in  the  intermediate  division  this 
term  was  reduced  to  eight  years ;  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  yearly 
tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing  fee  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  £10 
for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number  of  cattle — ^which  was  the 
minimum  at  which  the  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  a  run  could  be 
assessed — and  £2  10s.  for  every  additional  1,000  sheep,  or  proportionate 
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number  of  caUle,  which  the  run  waa  estimated  to  carry.  In  the  settled 
dUtrieta  lands  were  let  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  in<  sections  of  not  less, 
than  1  square  mile  in  area^  the  annual  rental  for  each  section  being 
fixed  at  lOs.  The  holders  of  alienated  lands  were  permitted  to  d^asture 
their  stock  upon  Crown  lands  adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge, 
this  permission,  however,  constituting  only  a  commonage  right.  The 
Occupation  Act  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugu- 
rated a  new  system,  limiting  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in 
the  unsettled  and  intermediate  or  second-elass  settled  districts,  and  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free  selectors. 
The  evils  resulting  from  this  system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884, 
1889,  1895,  and  finally  in  1905  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  described  further  on. 

Robertson's  Lands  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonisation  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold 
had  died  out,  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
entirely  new  spirit^  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  immigrants  of  a 
different  type  from  those  contemplated  by  former  enactments,  the  result 
being  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  John  Robertson.  Before  this  Act  became  law,  the  conditions  of 
settlement  rendered  it  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  them- 
selves with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  new  measures  aimed  at  facili- 
tating the  settlement  of  an  industrial  agricultural  population  side  by  side 
with  the  pastoral  tenants,  and  with  this  in  view,  the  Act  introduced  a 
principle  entirely  new  to  the  land  legislation  of  the  State,  namely,  that 
of  free  selection,  in  limited  areas,  before  survey.  To  this  privilege  was 
attached  the  condition  of  bona  fide  residence,  and  the  land  was  to  be 
sold  at  a  fixed  price,  carrying  interest  on  the  balance  outstanding,  after 
deduoting  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  provision,  however,  was  modified  by  the  Amending  Act 
of  1875,  under  which  annual  instalments  were  payable,  and  the  option 
was  given  to  any  conditional  purchaser  of  lands  taken  up  prior  to  this 
amendment  to  avail  himself  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  payment. 
The  system  of  unconditional  sales  was,  however,  continued  under  the  Act 
of  1861 ;  and  during  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  this  Act  was  in 
operation  there  were  sold  23,470,140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572,001 
acres  by  auction,  improvement  purchase,  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights 
or  otherwise  without  oonditions,  the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,14J 
acres.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  purchased 
reverted  to  the  State,  so  that  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  process  of  sale 
Tdien  the  Act  of  1884  came  into  force  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres^ 
besides  7,146,579  acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 

The  Crown  Lands  Acts  op  1884  and  1889. 

The  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  superseded  by  that 
of  1884^  with  the  supplementary  enactment  of  1889.  Though  differing 
widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many  important  particulars,  these 
measures  maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 
with  one  essential  difference.  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  State  was  thrown'  open  to  free  selection,  and 
the  lands  held  under  pastoral  lease  were  not  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  this  law.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aims  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  were  to  give  fixity  of 
tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  the 
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pttUtD  lands,  at  the  same  time  vestrioting' the  area  Bold  usieaaditioiially. 
For  this  last  puxpoae  the  holder  of  a  paatoral  lease  under  the  old  A«t 
waa  required  to  surrender  <Mi&^half  of  his  lease,  which  was  resumed  by 
the  Crown  lor  subsequent  alienation,  leasdiold,  or  reserve ;  the  other  half 
remaining  in  the  leasehold  oeeupaticNi  of  the  pastoraliat  under  fixity  of 
tenure  twr  a  term  of  years.  It  was  cem^puted  on  the  31$t  Deoouber, 
1884,  when  this  diyision  was  made,  that  there  were  within  the  State 
4^13  leased  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental,  in  round  %ures,  of 
£268,500,  and  forming  about  1,600  "stations,"  estimated  to  contain 
the  bulk  of  the  unalienated  public  estate,  after  allowing  for  reserves,  Ao, 
That  the  increase  in  the  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation,  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  legis- 
lation by  the  Act  of  1884,  has  been  realised,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  financial  year  1905-6  the  total  rental  reoeived 
from  the  occupation  of  Crown  lanids  amounted  to  £532,594.  The  Act  of 
1884  became  law  on  the  1st  January,  1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  December  of  that  year. 

The  Cnowjf  Lasds  Acts  ot  1895  jam  1903. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  oonspicueutly 
failed  to  eneourage  bona  fide  settlement;  nor  ean  it  be  said  that  tlto- 
legisiatton  ef  1884  and  1889  suooeeded  where  t^e  original  Act  had  failed,, 
as  the  aocvoQulation  of  land  in  large  estates  oontinued,  while  settlement,, 
properly  so  called,  proceeded  very  slowly.  Expert  opinion  strongly 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  entirely  new  prineiples  into* 
the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  State,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the- 
Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1896  and  1903,  which  not  merely  remedy  tke> 
defects  of  previous  legislation,  bvt,  while  placing  land  within  easy  readii 
of  all,  appear  to  supply,  bi^  the  introduction  of  new  systeraa  of  tenure^ 
via.,  homestead  seleoUons  and  settlement  leases,  something  that  wna 
needed  to  transform  the  land  speculators  into  settlers  properly  so  eaUed*. 

The  Crown  Lands  (Administration)  Bill  introduoed  during  1986  pm- 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners  to  exercise  and  pet fonn» 
eertain  powers  and  duties  which  are  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  ami 
Under  Secretary  for  Lands.  The  Commission  were  to  administer  tfae- 
Crown  Lands  Acts  and  such  other  Acts — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Weetenv 
Lands  Act — the  administration  of  which,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  migilt 
be  vested  in  the  Minister.  While  the  sole  control  of  the  Department  iwid 
its  officers  was  to  be  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cooamission,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  on  matters  of  p^icy  they  should  make  reoommendations  to  th» 
Minister  and  give  effect  to  his  decisions  thereon. 

Matters  of  policy  were  defined  as  follows  : — Withdrawal  of  Crown  lands 
from  lease ;  reservations  or  dedioatioas  and  revocations  thereof ;  aoquin«> 
tion  of  land  under  Closer  Settlement  Acts ;  sale  or  lease  of  Crown  lande,' 
eaeepting  by  annual  lease  or  under  Closer  Settlemoit  Acts,  or  residential 
conditions;  forfeitures  under  Crown  Lands  Acts;  extension  of  time  of 
payment  by  instalments,  dec. 

The  Commissioners  were  also  from  time  to  time  to  report  to  the  Minister 
concerning  lands  available  or  likely  to  be  available  for  settlement,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  land  for  bond  fide  settlers.  They  were 
to  report  as  to  the  suitableness  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment, mixed  farming,  or  closer  pastoral  settlement,  of  lands  held  undey 
improvement  leases.  They  were  to  further  specify  the  reforms  considered 
necessary  in  Departmental  administration,  or  in  the  scope  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  land  laws,  and  inquire  into  such  other  matters  as  the 
Minister  might  deem  necessary. 
,  D 
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The  Bill  provided  for  the  registration  of  land  agents,  and  specified  the 
penalties  to  be  imposed  on  unregistered  persons  practising  as  such. 
Agents  were  to  pay  a  registration  fee  and  pass  an  examination  on  the 
Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  such  other  Acts  as  the  Land  Appeal  Court  may 
deem  necessary.  The  examination  might,  however,  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  where  the  land  agent  had  carried  on  his  business  continuously 
during  six  months  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  agents'  bills  of  costs.  The  measure  was,  however, 
not  proceeded  with. 

The  State  is  divided  into  three  territorial  divisions,  viz.,  the  Eastern, 
the  Central,  and  the  ^Western;  the  control  of  the  lands  within  the 
latter  area  is  vested  in  a  special  board  consisting  of  three  commis- 
sioners. The  divisions  are  subdivided  into  Land  Districts;  and  a 
Crown  Land  Agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in 
accordance  with  certain  regulations,  resides  in  each  district.  Groups 
of  these  districts  are  joined  together  under  an  administrative  Board, 
and  form  what  is  called  a  Local  Land  Board  District.  The  Land 
Board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  one  or  two  ordinary  members.  An 
appeal  to  the  Land  Appeal  Court  may  be  made  against  a  decision  of  the 
Board.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and  two  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  matters  of  administration 
have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  whenever  ques- 
tions of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  either  at  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the 
Land  Appeal  Court  acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgments  given  on 
such  appeals  are,  however,  subject  to  final  determination  by  the  Privy 
Council.  The  conditions  of  alienation  and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown 
lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State. 

The  Eastern  Division  has  an  area  of  €1,260,326  acres,  and  includes 
a  broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and  a  line  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Duma]:esq  River,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates  at  Howlong,  on  the  River  Murray, 
and  thus  embraces  the  coastal  districts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  southern  tablelands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original 
centres  of  settlement,  and  the  markets  'of  the  State  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  it  than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  New  South  Wales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in 
the  Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  State  embraces  an  area  of  57,055,846 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  th^ 
Eastern  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre 
River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and 
following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek; 
thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Began  River,  and  across  to  the  River 
Lachlan,  between  the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolin,  along  the 
Lachlan  to  Balranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Edward  River 
with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Victoria.  The  Central  Division 
thus  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the  Murray  in  the  south.  The  land 
in  this  division  is  mainly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits;  but  experience 
having  proved  that  agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  area 
cultivated  has  considerably  increased.  The  rainfall,  however,  being  less 
regular,   and  the  distance  from  markets  greater  tlian   in  the  Eastern 
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DiyiBion»  and  the  land,  moreover,  being  of  inferior  value,  the  legislation 
provides  for  the  selection  of  larger  areas  than  in  the  latter  district. 

The  Western  Division  comprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  Central  Division  and  the  South  Australian 
border.  It  embraces  an  area  of  80,318,708  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling 
River  and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 
in  time  counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agriculture  possible  over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  crop ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for  many 
years  to  come  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement. 

Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods : — (I)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
with  residence;  (2)  by  conditional  purchase  without  residence;  (3)  by 
classified  conditional  purchase;  (4)  by  the  preferent  right  of  purchase 
attached  to  conditional  leases;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  gold- 
fields;  (6)  by  auction  sales;  (7)  by  after-auction  sales;  (8)  by  special  sales 
without  competition;  (9)  by  way  of  exchange;  (10)  by  virtue  of  volunteer 
land  orders;  and  (11)  by  homestead  selection. 

Crown  lands  may  also  be  let  under  the  following  systems,  viz.  : — 
Annual  lease,  conditional  purchase  lease,  conditional  lease,  lease  as 
inferior  lands,  occupation  license,  pastoral  lease,  scrub  lease,  special 
lease,  residential  lease  on  gold  and  mineral  fields,  improvement  lease, 
settlement  lease,  snow-lands  lease,  and  working  men's  blocks. 

The  maximum  area  which  can  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only  be 
occupied  under  lease,  or  alienated  bv  auction. 


Conditional  Purchases. 

Any  unreserved  Crown  lands,  not  held  under  pastoral  or  other  lease,  in 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions  of  the  State  are  available  for  conditional 
purchase,  and  the  fact  that  lands  are  held  under  annual  lease  or  occupa- 
tion license  does  not  disqualify  them  from  being  acquired  in  this  way. 
Land  under  conditional  lease  in  any  division  may  be  conditionally  pur- 
chased, but  only  by  the  leaseholder.  Lands  within  suburban  boundaries 
or  within  population  areas  may  be  proclaimed  as  special  areas,  and  are 
open  to  conditional  purchase  under  the  special  conditions  prescribed. 
The  existence  of  improvements  does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  conditional 
purchase,  but  the  applicant  is  required  to  pay  for  them.  Where  such 
improvements  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  their  value  is  determined 
by  the  Land  Board,  which  also  fixes  the  period  within  which  they  are  to 
be  paid  for.  Where  the  improvements  are  not  Crown  property^  the 
parties  make  their  own  arrangements. 

Any  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  16  years,  of  either  sex,  other  than  a 
married  woman  who  has  not  been  judicially  separated  from  and  is  living 
apart  from  her  husband,  may  take  up  a  residential  conditional  purchase ; 
but  no  one  under  the  age  of  21  years  can  select  a  non-residential  con- 
ditional purchase.  It  is  specially  enacted  that  every  conditional  purchase 
must  be  made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant,  and  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary  is  void.  Minors  who  become  conditional  purchasers  have, 
in  connection  with  their  land,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons  of 
full  age. 
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The  area  whii^  may  1)6  selected  depend  on  the  diTiskm  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  and  whether  it  is  taken  up  oader  residential  or  non- 
residential conditions,  or  falls  within  a  special  area.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  areas  allowed  are  as  follows : — 


Oam. 

IMvinm. 

Miaknum 
Avea. 

Araa. 

itendential    

Kiiflt4tni .. 

acres. 
40 
40 
40 
40 

acres. 
640 

Central   

2,500 

Rm4411    

820 

Centml 

320 

Special  area  

Eastern  

320 

Central   

640 

Land  applied  for  under  conditional  purchase  is  ordiharilj  available 
at  the  statutory  price  of  £1  per  acre,  but  provision  is  also  made  for  the 
aequirement  of  these  purchases  within  special  and  classified  areas. 

With  regard  to  special  areas,  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  areas 
are  subject  to  proclamation  in  the  Government  GazeUe,  and,  are,  there- 
fore, liable  to  limitation  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It 
is  open  to  any  conditional  purchaser  to  take  up  the  maximum  area  at 
once,  or  by  a  series  of  purchases  at  such  intervals  as  may  suit  his  con- 
venience. With  the  exception  of  non-residential  purchases,  provision  is 
imade  in  the  Crown  Lands  Amendment  Act  of  1903  that  the  maximum 
areas  specified  may  be  exceeded  by  allowing  an  applicant  to  acquire 
additional  holdings,  the  area  of  which,  together  with  all  other  lands  held 
b(^  the  applicant  other  than  under  annnal  tenure,  muet  not  exceed  snoh 
an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  maiB- 
tenance  of  his  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances.  The 
additional  holdings  need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  original  holding,  but 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  be  situated  within  a  reasonable 
working  distance  thereof.  Under  the  ''  Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act 
<rf  1905,''  areas  may  oe  set  apart  on  notification  in  the  Government 
4raa€tte  for  original  holdings  which  include  (a)  original  conditional 
purchases  and  (6)  original  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases 
to  be  taken  up  in  virtue  of  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  original  oon- 
dkional  purchase  within  the  area ;  or  additional  holdings  whidi  include 
{a)  additional  conditional  pnxohasos,  {h)  conditional  leases  other  than 
those  previously  mentioned;  bat  no  area  can  be  taken  up  under  both 
olasses  of  holdings.  Prices,  capital  value,  and  rentals  of  the  areas  ave 
to  /be  specified  in  the  notification. 

Lands  may  be  classified  and  set  apart,  by  notification  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  at  prices  either  above  or  below  £1  per  acre,  where  su^  a  course 
is  deemed  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 

An  application  for  a  conditional  purchase  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  containing  replies  to  questions — the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  applicant  is  legally  competent  to  apply — and  must  be 
lodged  with  the  Crown  Lands  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land 
is  situated,  and  a  deposit  and  survey  fee  paid  at  the  same  time.  The 
deposit  is  2s.  per  acre  on  residential  purchases,  and  4s.  per  acre  on  non- 
residential purchases  of  ordinary  land,  while  on  special  areas,  and  on 
lands  within  classified  areas,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  fixed  for 
the  land.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  balanoe  of  purchase  money, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  cleared  off  by  thirty  annual 
payments  of   Is.   per   acre.     The  first   instalment   is  not  due  until  the 
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mBfhraiitm  of  three  jeers  from  the  date  on  which  the  land  was  ap^pUed 
fer.  In  the  caae^  howevier»  of  hoidfags  farougfab  under  ibe  Ooaditiociai 
Forchasers'  Belief  Act  of  1S96,  the  iaataknecits  zoay  he  reduced  to  9d. 
per  acre,  and  in  seme  instaaces  to  6d.  per  acre*  thiuB  extending  the  total 
peried  of  repajiaoDt  to  sixty-^gix  yearB,  provided  the  iiolders  of  the  oondi- 
tianal  purchasee  are  Baad  cootiiiue  in  residence.  By  the  Oroim  Lands  Aob 
Amendinent  Act  of  1903,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  balance  of  purchase 
money  has  been  reduced  to  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  any  conditional 
purchase  applied  for  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  it  is  also  provided 
thwfc  ihB  same  rate  of  interest  mfty^  in  certain  casee,  be  payable  in  respect 
4if  eeaditional  pairehaseB  applied  for  before  the  paasing  of  thai  Act. 

The  original  conditional  purchase  must  be  resided  upon  continuously 
by  the  selector  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  calculated  from  the  date  of 
application.  Residence  must  be  commenced  within  three  months  after 
the  application  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Land  Board,  who  may  grant 
leare  of  absence  for  a  period  in  special  circumstances,  such  as  sickness, 
drought,  kc.  Each  additional  conditional  purchase  or  conditional  lease 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence  indicated.  The  place  of  residence, 
may,  however,  be  on  any  block  of  the  series,  so  that  no  necessity  exists 
for  a  change  of  residence,  and  the  teem  may  be  reduced  by  the  applicant's 
previous  residence  on  the  series,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  five  years. 

The  selector  is  required  to  enclose  his  land,  within  three  years  after 
confirmation,  with  such  a  fence  as  the  Land  Board  may  prescribe ;  but  he 
may,  at  his  own  option,  substitute  improvements  in  lieu  of  f^icing.  In 
aimh  a  nase,  permanent,  fixed,  and  fiubataniial  improvements,  of  the  value 
of  6s.  per  acre,  but  not  exceeding  ^384,  are  required  within  three  years 
from  date  of  confirmation,  and  these  improvements  must  be  brought  up 
to  the  value  of  10a.  per  acre,  but  not  exceediog  £640,  within  five  yeara 
from  the  date  of  confirmation.  In  the  case  of  non-residential  purchases, 
the  land  must  be  fenced  within  one  year  after  date  of  confirmation,  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  other  improvements  to  the  value  of  £1 
per  acre  must  be  effected. 

Any  conditional  purchaaes,  or  conditional  leases  of  the  same  series, 
may  be  converted  into  a  homestead  selection,  provided  the  holder  has 
been  in  bond  fide  residence  for  at  least  six  months,  and  in  such  case  all 
monejrs  paid  as  interest  or  rent  shall  be  taken  as  having  been  paid  for  the 
nae  of  ^e  land,  and  aU  moneys  paid  off  the  purchase  money  may  be 
credited  towards  future  rent  of  the  selection. 

Auction  StdeBy  cmd  Aftcr-a/uciion  Purchases. 

Crown  lands  are  submitted  to  auction  under  ordinary  or  •delerred  pay- 
ment systems.  Under  the  ordinary  syatem  the  balance  of  purchase  menejsr 
IB  payable,  without  interest,  within  three  months  of  the  .day  of  sale, 
wiiile,  under  the  deferred  payment  system,  the  balance  is  payable  W 
instahnents,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  distributed  over  a  longer  period, 
but  which  cannot  exceed  fire  years.  In  either  case,  26  per  cent,  of  the 
pvrchase  money  must  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  only  lands 
-^at  may  be  soM  imder  the  deferred  payment  system  are  town  and 
suburban  lands,  and  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres.  Auction 
oiles,  to  the  extent  of  not  .move  than  200,000  acres  in  any  eae  year,  are 
f»en»itted.  The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands.  Town 
lands  cannot  be  sold  in  faiodcs  exceeding  half  an  acre,  or  at  a  lower  upaet 
price  than  £8  per  acre ;  suburban  lands  that  may  be  offered  at  aucttan 
noMMt  not  exceed  2C^  acres  in  one  bl^ck,  and  the  minimum  upset  prioe  is 
£2  10s.  per  acre,  and  country  lands  may  be  submitted  in  areas  not 
exceeding  640  acres,  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  15s.  per  acre.    The 
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yalue  of  improyements  on  the  land  may  be  added  to  the  upset  prioe. 
Town  and  suburban  lands,  and  lands  within  population  areas,  or  any 
portion  of  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres,  which  have  been 
offered  at  auction  and  not  bid  for,  may  be  sold,  subject  to  the  Minister's 
approval,  to  any  applicant  at  the  upset  price,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  under  which  the  land  was  offered  at  the  auction  sale. 

Improvement  Purchases, 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  business  license  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mining  Act,  which  confers  the  right  to  occupy  a  small  area  within 
a  gold-field,  is  authorised  under  the  Land  Acts  to  purchase  the  lands  so 
occupied,  provided  he  has  made  certain  improvements  thereon.  These 
improvements  must  include  a  residence  or  place  of  business,  and  be  of 
the  value  of  £S  per  acre  on  town  land,  and  £2  10s.  on  any  other  land. 
Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  town  land,  and  not  more  than 
1  acre  of  other  land,  can  be  purchased,  and  a  distance  of  3  miles  must 
separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same  applicant. 

Special  Purcfiases. 

Any  unnecessary  road  which  bounds  or  intersects  freehold  land,  may 
be  closed  and  sold  to  the  freeholder,  and  any  unnecessary  road  which 
passes  through  land*  held  under  conditional  purchase  may  be  closed  and 
added  to  the  area  of  the  same.  In  the  former  case  the  land  is  alienated 
in  fee,  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Land  Board,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
conditional  purchase  the  price  is  similarly  determined  and  added  to  the 
balance  owing  on  the  conditional  purchase,  the  conditional  purchaser 
being  required  to  pay  deposit  and  instalment  of  purchase  money  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  his  original  area. 

Many  Crown  grants  of  land  having  water  frontage  contain  a  reserva- 
tion, usually  100  feet  from  high-water  mark,  and  the  title  of  the  land 
so  reserved  is  regarded  as  remaining  in  the  Crown.  It  is,  however,  com- 
petent for  the  Crown  to  rescind  the  reservation,  and  convey  the  land  to 
the  holder  of  the  adjoining  land,  and  in  such  a  case  the  price  of  the  land 
is  determined  by  the  Land  Board. 

The  owner  in  fee  simple  of  land  having  frontage  to  the  sea,  or  to  any 
tidal  water  or  lake,  who  desires  to  reclaim  and  purchase  any  adjoining 
land  lying  beyond  or  below  high-water  mark,  may,  after  depositing  £10 
in  the  Treasury,  apply  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Lands  to  do  so,  except 
in  the  case  of  Port  Jackson,  the  control  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust  Commissioners.  No  reclamation  is  authorised  which  may 
interrupt  or  interfere  with  navigation,  and  any  approved  reclamation 
must  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister,  if  the  land  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Land  District,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Land  Board 
if  situated  elsewhere.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  is  appraised  by 
the  Land  Board,  on  the  basis  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  whole  holding 
by  reason  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  having  been  reclaimed,  and  being 
held  and  enjoyed  with  the  land  in  fee  simple  after  allowing  for  cost  of 
reclamation. 

Land  encroached  upon  by  buildings  erected  on  granted  land,  or  land 
situated  between  granted  land  and  a  street  or  road,  which  forms,  or 
should  form,  the  way  of  approach  to  the  granted  land,  or  land  to  which 
no  way  of  access  is  attainable,  or  land  which  is  insufficient  in  area  for 
conditional  purchase,  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Land  Board, 
be  purchased  by  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the  adjoining  land,  at  a  prioe 
determined  by  the  Board. 
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Volunteer  Land  Orders. 

Holders  of  certificates  issued  to  such  volunteers  as  had  served  efficiently 
for  a  certain  period  under  the  provisions  of  the  Volunteer  Force  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1867,  are  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  60  acres  of  land.  These 
certificates,  a  few  of  which  are  still  outstanding,  entitle  the  holder  to 
50  acres  of  such  land  as  mav  be  open  to  conditional  purchase,  other  than 
lands  within  a  proclaimed  special  area. 

Exchanges  of  Land, 

Previous  to  the  granting  of  fixity  of  tenure  in  connection  with  pastoral 
leases,  the  lessees  had  made  it  a  practice  to  secure  portions  of  their  runs 
by  conditional  purchases  and  purchases  in  fee  simple.  The  practice  was, 
in  many  instances,  disadvantageous  to  the  public  estate,  as  Crown  lands 
were  left  in  detached  blocks,  severed  by  lessees'  freehold  properties,  and, 
moreover,  the  lessees  have  realised  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  them  to 
gather  their  freeholds  together  in  one  or  more  consolidated  blocks.  This 
can  be  secured  by  the  Crown  accepting  a  surrender  of  private  lands,  and 
granting  lands  in  exchange  elsewhere.  Any  proposal  for  an  exchange 
must  be  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  and  the 
giving  effect  thereto  ultimately  depends  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
private  owner  and  the  Crown. 

Homestead  Selection. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1895  was  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  classification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior  to  selection. 
Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  selector.  The  appropriation  of  areas  for  homestead 
selection  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Act,  and  the  lands  chosen  for  sub- 
division are  good  agricultural  lands,  which  are  measured  into  blocks, 
each  large  enough  for  one  family.  Where  suitable  lands  are  situated 
within  easy  access  of  towns,  small  blocks  are  set  apart  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  business  people.  The  land  becomes  available  for  application 
after  particulars  relating  to  area,  capital  value,  &c.,  are  published  in 
the  Gazette,  and  the  application  must  be  made  to  the  Crown  Lands  Agent 
of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  maximum  area  that 
may  be  selected  is  1,280  acres;  but  the  selector  is  limited  to  a  block  as 
gazetted,  which  may  be  less  than  the  maximum  area.  The  tenure  is  free- 
hold, subject  to  perpetual  residence  and  perpetual  rent.  The  selector  is 
required  to  deposit  one  half-year's  rent  and  one-third  of  the  survey  fee 
with  his  application,  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  latter  being  spread 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  rent,  until  the  issue  of  the  grant,  which 
cannot  be  issued  for  five  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  six 
years  of  the  selection,  if  the  grant  is  not  previously  issued,  is  1^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  which  capital  value  is  determined 
according  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  land  and  the  tenure  of 
the  holding.  The  gazetted  capital  value  of  the  land  may  be  subject  to 
appraisement  by  the  Land  Board  at  the  instance  of  the  selector.  The 
Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1903  provides  that  an  additional 
holding  may  be  acquired  to  make  up  an  area  which,  with  all  other  lands 
held  by  the  applicant  other  than  under  annual  tenure,  would  not  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home  in  average 
seasons  and  circumstances.  The  additional  holding  need  not  necessarily 
adjoin  the  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board, 
be  situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance  thereof.  Under  the 
Act  of  1905,  by  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette,  areas  may  be  set 
apart  as  eitlier  original  or  additional  holdings,  but  no  area  is  available 
for  both  classes  of  holdings.     Prices,  capital  value,  and  rentals  of  the 
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areas  are  to  be  stated  in  tiie  iM^ti&ation.  Any  person  who  is  eligible 
to  take  up  a  conditional  purchase  may  apply  for  a  homestead  selection. 
Any  improvements  on  the  land  are  appraised  by  the  Land  Board  at 
their  Talue  tx>  the  incoming  tenant,  such  value  in  no  case  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  making  those  improvements.  Should'  the  appraised  value 
exoeeed  by  20  per  cent,  the  Board's  estimated  value  as  notified  in  tho 
Gazette,  the  applicant  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  application  an4 
obtain  a  refund  of  all  payments  made.  After  the  issue  of  the  grant  the 
rent  is  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  value  of  the  land  as  unimproved  is 
reappraised  every  ten  years,  the  first  valuation,  however,  holding  good 
for  the  first  fifteen  years.  The  only  expenditure  required  in  improve- 
ments is  £20  for  a  dwelling-house  within  the  first  eighteen  months  after 
confirmation  of  the  application  by  the  Land  Board.  The  other  condition 
is  residence,  which  must  commence  within  three  months  after  confirmation, 
and  is  a  perpetual  obligation.  The  land  cannot  be  transferred  during 
the  first  five  years,  and  each  successive  transferee  is  required  to  live  on 
the  land  while  he  holds  it.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  secured, 
and  the  holding  may  be  so  protected  that  it  cannot,  by  any  legal 
procedure,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  wrested  from  the  selector. 
Holders  of  conditional  purchases  may  convert  their  holdings  into  home- 
stead selections. 

Working  Men's  Blockt, 

This  tenure  haa  been  created  by  the  Blockholders  Act,  under  which 
workmen  may  secure  a  lease  of  a  block  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 
The  area  must  not  exceed  10  acres,  and  an  applicant  can  only  acquire  one 
block.  An  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and  gain  his 
livelihood  by  his  own  labour.  The  rent  is  determined  by  the  Minister, 
ajid  is  not  to  be  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land^ 
and  may  be  altered  after  each  twenty  years  of  the  lease.  The  lessee,  his 
wife,  or  child  must  reside  on  the  laaid  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every 
year,  and  must  erect  a  dwelling-house,  shop,  or  warehouse  of  the  value  of 
not  lesff  than  £100  within  twelve  months  of  the  execution  of  his  lease,  ancL 
the  lease  must  be  fenced  within  two  years  with  a  batten  or  paling  fenoe. 
A  blockholder  may  have  his  block  protected  from  seizure  for  debt,  except 
for  rates  and  taxes,  provided  the  debt  is  incurred  after  the  protection 
is  obtained. 

Conditional  Purchase  Leases. 

By  Botifioatiofi  in  die  Government  Gazette  areas  may  be  set  apart  ftar 
disposal  by  way  of  conditional  purchase  lease.  These  areas  are  bA- 
divided  into  blocks  of  audi  extent  that  the  lessee  may  by  agrtsoltsBe, 
dairy-farming,  4>r  gvasing,  either  separataly  or  oenjointly,  esteUiirik 
and  maintain  a  home  thereon.  The  Minister  determinee  the  capital 
value  of  the  leaee  for  the  first  ten  years,  being  guided  in  his  estk&ateby 
the  capabilities  and  situation  of  the  land,  the  timber  thereon,  and  the 
means  of  aecess  thereto.  For  eadi  succeeding  period  of  ten  3^ears  the 
Land  Board  determines  the  capital  valtie  on  a  similar  basis.  The  leaee 
is  lor  forty  years,  at  a  rental  of  2^  per  eent.  per  annum  on  the  capital 
vahse.  The  value  of  existing  improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant  it 
appraised  by  the  Land  Board.  Speeial  conditions  may  be  nnpoeed 
regarding  improvements,  cultivation,  preservation  or  planting  of  timlMr, 
or  ether  matters  in  which  the  public  interests  require  to  be  safeguarded. 

Any  male  of  the  age  of  18  years,  and  any  female  aged  21,  who  is  not 
the  owner  of  any,  land,  except  town  or  suburban  land,  or  land  held  as  a 
tenant  from  a  private  holder,  may  apply  for  a  conditional  purchase  lease, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  applicant  has  not  divested  himself  or 
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hBrmHi  of  .a&7  land  hM  witiun  tweive  months  belove  the  date  oi  atppJiea- 
tioa.  Female  apiplicaatB  must  be  umnarrted.or  widened,  of  Imng  apart 
i«om  a  husband  under  a  decree  ol  judieial  sepaaration. 

itesidefiee  on  the  lease  must  be  oontimious  for  tea  years^  and  must 
joosMBsaaee  within  tweke  months  from  the  date  of  oonfiirmation,  bu^  the 
oonunencement  of  residence  may  be  postponed  to  any  date  within  fire  yeears 
of  confirmation  on  such  terms  and  conditions  with  regard  to  improve- 
ments and  cultivation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Land  Board 
and  tiiB  lessee.  The  Board  may  also  permit  the  resideooe  condition  to 
be  perfonned  in  any  ad|aeent  village  or  town.  At  any  time  after  the 
oonfirmation  of  an  i4)plieation»  the  holder  may,  by  payment  of  a  defMOsit 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  ihe  land,  provided  that  the  proper 
eondttions  have  been  observed,  convert  the  area  into  a  conditional 
purchase,  subject  to  all  the  unperformed  conditions  of  the  lease,  except 
payment  ol  rent.  The  capital  value  of  tbs  land  determined  for  the  period 
of  lease  current  at  the  date  of  conversion  is  to  be  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  payal^  for  the  land.  The  balance  of  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid 
by  equal  annual  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  eeirt.  per  annum  ol  such 
purchase  money,  eaeh  annual  instahnent  to  consist  of  prinoipal  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2j^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balanee, 
the  first  instalment  being  due  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  application 
for  conversion.  Only  a  person  qualified  to  take  up  a  oonditiesMil 
pur^ase  lease  can  acquire  by  transfer  a  conditional  purchase  lease,  or 
a  conditional  purchase  into  which  it  may  have  been  converted.  Holders 
«f  conditional  purchase  leases,  or  conditional  purchases  into  which  such 
leases  have  been  converted,  are  not  qualified  to  acquire  another  holding 
d  ettiier  class. 

CanditiiHial  Leases, 

A  conditional  lease  may  be  applied  for  by  any  holder  ol  a  conditiooual 
purchase,  other  than  a  non^residential  one,  or  one  within  a  special  avea 
in  the  Eastern  Division,  the  aj^ioation  for  which  may  have  been  made 
subsequent  to  the  1st  January,  1885.  Lands  available  for  conditional 
purchase  are  also  available  for  conditional  lease,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
lands  in  the  Western  Division,  or  within  a  speoial  area  or  a  reserve  from 
lease.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Crown  Lands  Agent  of  the 
district,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  provisional  rent  of  2d.  an  acre 
and  a  survey  fee.  The  area  ol  the  ^conditional  lease  or  leases  applied  for 
by  virtue  of  any  conditional  purchase  cannot  exceed  three  times  the  area 
of  the  purchase,  and  cannot  be  less  than  40  acres.  The  area  which  an 
applicant  may  apply  for  as  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases 
is  restricted  to  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division  and  2,560  acres  in 
the  Central  Division;  but  the  Land  Board  may  allow  these  areas  to  be 
exceeded,  provided  that  the  area  obtained,  together  with  all  other  lands 
held  by  the  applicant  under  whatever  tenure,  other  than  annual  tenure, 
does  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home  thereon  in  average  seasons 
and  circumstances.  Under  the  Act  of  1905,  as  previously  stated,  areas 
may  be  set  apart  for  conditional  leases  to  be  taken  up  in  virtue  of  and  at 
the  same  time  as  original  conditional  purchases  within  the  areas,  or  con- 
ditional leases  other  than  these,  but  no  area  is  available  for  both  classes 
of  holdings.  The  lease  is  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  at  a  rent  determined 
by  the  Land  Board,  payable  yearly  in  advance.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are 
divided  into  four  periods  of  ten  years  each,  and  the  annual  reoEkt  for  each 
period  may,  on  -tibe  arpplicbtion  of  the  lessee,  or  on  a  reference  by  the 
Minister,  be  determined  separately.  The  conditions  of  fencing,  or 
substitution  of  improveraonts  in  lieu  of  fencing,  whidi  attach  to  a  resi- 
dential con^tional  purchase,  apply  equally  to  a  conditional  lease,  and 
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residence  is  required  as  in  the  case  of  an  additional  conditional  purchase. 
The  holder  may  convert  the  whole  or  part  into  an  additional  conditional 
purchase,  which  is  freed  from  any  residential  condition  if  the  lease  was 
applied  for  before  the  Ist  June,  1895.  A  conditional  lease  must  be 
transferred  whenever  the  conditional  purchase  upon  which  it  depends  is 
transferred. 

Settlement  Leases, 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  the  provision  for  settle^ 
ment  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this  form  of 
tenancy,  lands  gazetted  as  available  for  settlement  lease  are  obtainable  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  consisting  of  six  months'  rent  and 
survey  fee.  The  maximum  area  of  agricultural  land  which  may  thus  be 
taken  up  is  1,280  acres;  but  in  other  instances,  where  it  is  apparent  that 
the  settler  must  combine  agriculture  with  grazing,  and  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  latter  for  a  livelihood,  the  farms  may  comprise  any 
area  not  exceeding  10,240  acres.  These  areas  may  be  exceeded  by  means 
of  additional  holdings  so  long  as  the  area  obtained,  together  with  all 
other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  under  whatever  tenure,  other  than 
annual  tenure,  does  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Land  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home 
thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances.  The  additional  holding 
need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Land  Board,  be  situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance 
thereof.  The  Act  of  1905  makes  provision  for  areas  to  be  set  apart  for 
either  original  or  additional  holdings,  but  no  area  is  available  for  both 
classes  of  holdings.  Prices,  rentals,  &c.,  are  notified  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  The  lease  is  issued  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  divided  into  four 
periods,  each  of  ten  years.  The  annual  rent  of  the  first  period  is  that 
notified  before  the  land  is  made  available  for  lease ;  but  the  lessee  may,  if 
dissatisfied,  require  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  The  annual 
rent  for  each  succeeding  period  may,  on  the  application  of  the  lessee,  or 
on  reference  by  the  Minister,  be  separately  determined  in  like  manner. 
Residence  is  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  term,  and  the  land  must 
be  fenced  within  the  first  five  years.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is 
secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  and  the  lessee  may  apply  at  any  time  after 
the  first  five  years  of  the  lease  for  an  area  not  exceeding  1,280  acres,  on 
which  his  house  is  situated,  as  a  homestead  grant. 

Improvement  Leases, 

Improvement  leases  may  comprise  any  scrub  or  inferior  land  in  the 
Eastern  or  Central  Divisions,  and  can  only  be  let  by  auction  or  tender; 
or,  if  not  taken  up,  may  be  tendered  for  afterwards  at  the  upset  rental. 
The  rent  is  payable  annually,  and  is  not  subject  to  alteration;  and  the 
lease  is  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  an  area  not  exceeding 
20,480  acres.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  last  holder  will 
have  tenant  right  in  improvements.  During  the  last  year  of  the  lease 
the  lessee  may  convert  into  a  homestead  selection  640  acres,  on  which 
his  dwelling-house  may  be  erected. 

Leases  of  Scrub  and  Inferior  Lands. 

Scrub  leases  may  be  granted  on  application  or  disposed  of  by  auction 
or  by  tender,  but  inferior-lands  leases  may  be  acquired  by  auction  or 
tender  only.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lease  obtained  by  application  the  rent  is  appraised  by  the  Local  Land 
Board.  The  initial  rent  of  an  inferior-lands  lease  applies  throughout 
the  whole  term;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Minister,  when  offering  a 
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scrub  lease,  to  arrange  that  the  term  of  the  lease  shall  be  divided  into 
periods,  and  that  the  rent  for  each  period  shall  be  determined  by 
reappraisement.  The  term  of  each  class  of  lease  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
eight  years.  Leases  of  inferior  lands  are  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  notification  in  the  Gazette.  The  holder  of 
a  scrub  lease  must  take  such  steps  as  the  Land  Board  may  direct  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  such  scrub  as  may  be  specified  in  his  lease,  and 
must  commence  to  destroy  the  same  within  three  months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lease,  and  when  destroyed  to  keep  the  land  free  from  the 
same. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Proyision  is  made  in  the  Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1903, 
whereby  the  registered  holder  of  any  preferential  occupation  license  or 
occupation  license  may  apply  for  a  lease  of  an  area  not  exceeding  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  license.  After 
consideration  by  the  Land  Board  as  to  whether  the  land  or  any  part  of  it 
is  suitable  for  closer  settlement,  or  is  required  to  enable  present  holders 
not  having  a  living  area  to  add  to  their  holdings,  the  application  may 
be  granted  wholly  or  in  part  for  a  period  not  exc^ding  twenty-eight 
years,  subject  to  such  rent,  conditions  of  improvement,  and  withdrawal 
for  settlement  as  may  be  determined. 

Occupation  Licenses. 

There  are  two  forms  of  occupation  licenses  in  existence,  viz.,  preferen- 
tial occupation  licenses,  comprising  the  area  within  the  expired  pastoral 
leases  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions,  and  ordinary  occupation 
licenses,  comprising  the  parts  of  the  holdings  formerly  known  as  resumed 
areas.  Occupation  licenses  extend  from  January  to  December,  but  may 
be  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  the  rent  in  advance.  The 
rent  is  determined  by  the  Land  Board,  and  is  liable  to  reappraisement 
whenever  the  Minister  deems  such  a  course  desirable.  Any  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  licensee  remain  his  property  during  the  currency 
of  the  license.  Any  vacant  Crown  land  suitable  for  occupation  license 
is  offered  as  such  by  auction  or  tender,  and  if  not  sold  or  tendered  for 
is  open  for  application  at  the  upset  rental  specified  in  the  proclamation. 

Annual  Leases. 

Unoccupied  land  not  reserved  from  lease  may  be  obtained  for  grazing 
purposes  as  annual  leases  on  application  to  the  local  Crown  Land  Agent, 
and  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  £3  for  each  640  acres  or  part  thereof,  or 
they  may  be  offered  by  auction  or  tender.  No  security  of  tenure  is 
guaranteed,  and  the  land  may  be  alienated  by  conditional  purchase, 
auction  sale,  kc.  The  area  is  restricted  to  1,920  acres  in  any  one  lease, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  leases  any  one  person  may  hold.  No 
oonditions  of  residence  or  improvement  are  attached  to  annual  leases,  and 
they  are  renewable  from  year  to  year  by  payment  of  the  rent  in  advance 
on  or  before  the  30th  September.  With  respect  to  leases  applied  for,  the 
Local  Land  Board  allots  the  area  and  appraises  the  rent. 

Special  Leases. 

Special  leases  are  issued  chiefly  to  meet  cases  where  land  is  required 
for  some  industrial  or  business  purpose,  and  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
oation,  or  disposed  of  at  auction  or  by  tender.  The  term  of  the  lease 
cannot  exceed  twenty-eight  years.  The  oonditions  attached  are  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  these,  together  with  the  rent, 
payable  annually  in  advance,  are  determined  by  the  Land  Board. 
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The  bolder  of  what  is  termed  a  "miner's  right "  or  "mineral  license ** 
within  a  gold  or  mineral  field  may  be  granted  a  residential  lease.  The 
application'  therefor  must  be  made  to  the  local  Crown  Land  Agent,  aocom- 
pan  led  hj  a  deposit  of  £1,  a  prorisional  rent  of  Is.  an  acre,  and  the 
strrrey  fee.  The  mazhnum  area  that  may  be  leased  is  20  acres,  and  the 
loogest  term  of  the  lease  twenty-eight  years.  The  rent  is  appraised  by 
the  Land  Board,  and  is  payable  annually  in  adyance.  The  principtJ 
conditions  of  the  lease  are  residence  during  its  currency  and  the  erecti<m 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease  of  sudk 
buildings  and  fences  as  are  necessary.  Tenant  right  in  improvementa 
is  conferred  upon  the  lessee. 

.Snow  Lease*, 
Lands  held  under  annual  lease  or  occupation  lioenee,  and  any  yaeaat 
Crvwn  lands  which  for  a  portion  of  each  year  are  usually  corered  witii 
sDow,  any],  eoDseqpaently,  are  unfit  for  continuous  use  or  occupation, 
ore-  available  as  snow  leaaes.  These  lands  are  offered  for  lease  by  anction, 
aod  if  not  sold  are  open  to  lease  by  tender  at  the  upset  rental  at  which 
they  were  offered  at  auction.  Not  more  than  two  snow  leases  may  be 
held  by  or  in  the  interest  of  one  person.  The  minimum  area  that  may- 
be obtained  is  1,280  acres,  and  the  lease  must  in  no  case  exceed  10,240 
acres.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  seven  years,  but  upon  giving  twelve 
months'  notice  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  may  claim 
am  extension  for  three  years. 

WsflTflmr  Divissoir. 

The  Western  Division  embraces  an  area  of  80,318,708  acres,  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  the 
State  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  Western  Division  under  the  "  Western  Laada 
Act  of  1901  "  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  Commissioiiers,  entitled  "  Thft 
Western  Land  Board  of  New  South  Wales,"  and  all  Local  Land  Beards 
coostituted  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1902,  cease  to  hav^e  jjiirisdieiioa 
within  the  area.  The  CommissioiMss,  sitting  in  open  Court,  are  em- 
powered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  Land  Boards 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  for  all  purposes  of  the  Crown  Lands  Acts 
shall  be  a  Local  Land  Board  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  any  cases  that 
may  be  or  are  required  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board  under 
the-  provisions  of  any  Act  now  or  hereafter  in  force. 

Subject  to  existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred  to  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph,  all  forms  of  alienation,  other  than  by  auctioo 
aivd  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate  within 
the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902. 

Before  any  Crown  lands  in  the  Western  Division,  not  held  under  lease, 
shall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commissioners  must  recommend 
tltte  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  offered  for  lease  and  the 
rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  shouM  th^«  be  any  improvements 
on  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
may,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette^  declare 
such  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to 
the  Commissioaers  on  a  prescribed  form,  aoceoipanied  by  a  deposit  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  reat,  as  nstified 
in  tie  Go'demanemt  Gazette y  and  the  Commissioners  may  reeommend  a 
lease  to  sueh  applicant  as  they  shall  consider  most  entitled  to  it.  Ups« 
the  issue  of  a  lease  the  notifieatien  thereof  is  published  in  tAie  ^Mrcrfi^ 
ment  Gaxette,  and  within  one  month  therefrom  the  successful  sppliecBi 
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must  pay  the  balance  of  tbe  first  year's  rent  and  exeoute  the  lease  within 
the  time  and  manaer  presoribed. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  paatoral,  homestead,  improTement,  ser«b» 
or  inferior  lease  or  occupation  iioense  of  land  in  the  Western  DivitioQ, 
or  in  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  could  apply  before  the  30th 
Jane,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the 
''  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901."  In  cases  where  no  application  was  made 
to  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  proyiaionfl  of  the  Act,  such  lease 
or  license  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
Conunissioners  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Local  Land  Board 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

All  leases  issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  '*  Western 
Lands  Act  of  1901  "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  cases 
where  a  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to 
provide  small  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  report  by  the 
Commissioners,  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be* 
considered  reasonable  as  compensation,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed; 
six  years. 

The  rent  on  all  leases  current  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  la. 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
leases.  No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  2b.  6d.  per  square  mile- 
or  part  thereof,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  rent  or  license  fee  be  fixed  at 
a  higher  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  determined  by 
the  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  determined 
for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  leases  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30th  June,  1930, 
and  30th  June,  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  cases  of  existing  leases,  and 
for  the  first  term  in  the  case  of  new  leases,  cannot  on  reappraisement  be 
either  increased  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  re- 
appraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  each  subsequent  reappraise- 
ment to  the  rent  last  determined. 

Laboitr  Sbttlbxbnts. 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate- 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  following  the-  example  set  by  New 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  States.  Under  this  Act  the- 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
labour  settlements.  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  members 
of  the  settlement;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done; 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members;  and  equitably  distributee 
wages,  profits,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  established 
by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled  members. 
A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetual  succession 
and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Board  as  such,  in  trust 
for  the  members  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years^ 
with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  number  of  persons  as  the  Minister 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  grant 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is  the  head 
of  a  family  dependent  upon  him;  £20  for  each  married  person  without 
a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  expiration  of 
four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
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year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Board  becomes 
a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  amount  advanced,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  repaid. 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  only  settlements  in  existence  were  those 
at  Bcga  and  Wilberforce.  At  Bega  an  area  of  1,360  acres  was  attached 
to  the  settlement,  and  on  the  date  specified  there  were  thirty-one  men 
enrolled,  and  a  total  population  of  202.  A  sum  of  £2,421  has  been 
Advanced  by  the  Government  as  a  loan,  and  the  value  of  improvements, 
exclusive  of  crops,  is  £2,296.  At  Wilberforce,  an  area  of  882  acres  was 
granted  for  settlement,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  to  409  acres; 
and  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were  eleven  men  enrolled,  the  total 
population  being  52.  The  loans  from  the  Government  amounted  to 
£2,495,  and  the  value  of  improvements,  exclusive  of  crops,  £2,360. 

Closer  Sbttlehent. 

Tnder  the  "  Closer  Settlement  Act,  1901,"  provision  was  made  for  the 

.acquisition  of  private  lands  or  lands  leased  from  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
poses of  closer  settlement.  Lands  so  acquired  were  to  be  divided  into  farms 
and  leased  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  not 

.  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  which  is  to  include 
the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  value  of  any  necessary  roads  or 
reserves,  and  all  expenses  incidental  to  making  the  land  available.  No 
power  of  compulsory  resumption  was  conferred  by  the  Act,  and  conse- 

-quently  it  was  practically  inoperative. 

Under  the  "Closer  Settlement  Act,  1904,"  which  repealed  the  1901 
enactment,  provision  was  made  for  compulsory  resumption  of  private 
land    intended    to  be  set  apart    for  closer  settlement  where    the    value 

.exceeded  £20,000,  without  taking  into  account  any  improvements  thereon. 
The  owners  of  private  lands  may  also  offer  to  surrender  the  same  in 

consideration  of  a  price  to  be  specifically  set  out,  and  such  offer  is  binding 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  for  a  period  of  nine  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  offer.  The  owner,  may,  also,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  Minister  and  himself  renew  the  offer. 
Before  the  land  acquired  is  rendered  available  for  settlement,  a  plan  of 
the  designed  subdivision,  conclusive  as  to  areas  and  values,  and  showing 
areas  and  values  per  acre  of  the  proposed  settlement  purchases,  must  be 
submitted  by  the  Closer  Settlement  Board  to  the  Minister.  The  design 
plan  will  not  only  include  land  acquired  under  the  Act  but  also  any  adja- 
cent Crown  lands  set  apart  by  the  Minister  for  the  purpose.  The  lands 
can  only  be  dealt  with  under  the  Closer  Settlement  Act,  and  will  be  declared 
a  settlement  purchase  area  or  areas  by  notification  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  The  notification  will,  in  complete  terms,  describe  the  lands, 
declare  them  available  for  application,  and  set  out,  amongst  other  things, 
the  class  of  the  land,  the  capital  value  for  the  purposes  of  each  class  of 
holding,  and  the  area  in  each  class  which  may  be  applied  for  to  be  held 
in  one  or  two  areas.  Settlement  areas  will  be  notified  for  disposal  in 
three  classes,  viz.,  agricultural  lands,  grazing  lands,  and  township  settle- 
ment allotments. 

Any  male  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards,  and  any  female  not  being 
under  21  years,  who  is  not  the  holder  of  any  land,  except  town  or  suburban 
land,  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  or  land  held  under  lease,  as  provided  in 
the  Closer  Settlement  Act,  or  a  township  allotment  thereunder,  or  land  held 
as  a^ tenant  from  a  private  holder,  may  apply  for  land  under  the  Act.  It  is 
required,  however,  that  any  such  person  shall  not,  for  the  object  of 
applying  under  the  Act,  have  divested  himself  or  herself  of  any  land  hel^ 
within  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  application  for  a  settlement 
purchase  area,  and  if  a  female,  shall  be  unmarried  or  widowed,  or,  if 
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married.  Hying  apart  from  her  husband  under  an  order  for  judicial 
separation.  Applications  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  Crown  Lands  Agent 
of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
5  per  cent,  of  the  notified  value  of  the  settlement  purchase  sought  to  be 
acquired.  Residence  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is  attached  to  every 
settlement  purchase,  and  commences  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  the  decision  of  the  Land  Board  allowing  the  purchase;  but  the 
term  may  be  extended  to  any  date  within  five  years  of  the  allowance  of 
purchase,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  improvement  and  cultivation 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Land  Board  and  the  purchaser. 
Residence  is  held  to  mean  continuous  and  bona-fide  living,  as  the 
purchaser's  usual  home,  upon  the  area  allotted.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Land  Board,  the  residence  condition  may  be  performed  in 
any  adjacent  town  or  village,  and,  on  due  cause  being  shown,  may  be 
suspended,  either  conditionally  or  otherwise.  Where  the  land  is  unim- 
proved, the  purchaser  is  required  to.  effect  thereon  substantial  and 
permanent  improvements  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  purchase,  and  to  an  additional  5  per- 
cent, within  five  years,  and  to  a  further  additional  10  per  cent,  within 
ten  years  from  the  same  date.  Existing  improvements  on  the  land  shall' 
be  held  to  fulfil  the  condition  to  the  amount  of  their  value.  Every 
purchase  is  subject  to  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions  relating  to  . 
mining,  cultivation,  destruction  of  vermin  and  noxious  weeds,  insurance  . 
against  fire,  or  other  matters  as  may  be  prescribed.  The  purchase  money 
is  liquidated  in  annual  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  land,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  obliga-  - 
tion  ceases  by  effluxion  of  time  in  thirty-eight  years. 

The  Governor  may  set  apart  and  lease  land  under  the  Act  in  areaff 
not  exceeding  320  acres.  Leases  so  granted  are  subject  to  the  following, 
conditions : — Improvements  are  not  to  be  effected  without  the  writtent 
consent  of  the  Minister  or  Chairman  of  the  Land  Board ;  leases  expire  om 
the  3l8t  December,  but  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  yearly  rent  in  > 
advance  not  later  than  10th  December  of  the  year  preceding  that  in  which 
rent  is  due;  the  rent  to  be  appraised  by  Land  Board,  and  the  granting 
of  a  lease  does  not  exempt  the  land  from  settlement  purchase ;  the  Minister 
may  at  any  time  cancel  the  lease  by  giving  three  months'  notice  in  the. 
Government  Gazette. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1904,  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  Myall  Creek  Estate,  consisting  of  63,523  acres  of 
acquired  lands,  valued  at  £137,795,  and  13,166  acres  of  Crown  lands, 
valued  at  £24,589,  the  total  area  thus  taken  over  being  66,689  acres,  of  ' 
a  value  of  £162,384.    The  land  allotted  by  the  Board  to  the  30th  June,. 
1906,  was  subdivided  into  ninety-eight  farms,  covering  48,567  acres,  an^ ' 
of -a  total  value  of  £120,445,  the  acquired  lands  representing  39,142  acres,... 
valued  at  £102,656,  and  the  Crown  lands  9,425.  acres,  valued  at  £17,789.  . 
By  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  11th  April,  1905,  the 
whole  of  the  reserves  and  unallotted  lands  at  Myall  Creek  were  made  avail-* 
able  for  closer  settlement  leases.     Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  forty-seven  appli-. 
cations  were  granted  at  rentals  ranging  from  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  aQ  acre.    The 
letting  of  areas  under  lease  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  sold,  as  the 
Act  provides  that  upon  lodgment  of  a  valid  settlement  purchase  applica- 
tion, the  lease  of  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  applied  for  thereby  ceases  &n& 
determines.     It  is  hoped  that  the  taking  up  of  so  much  of  the  area  under^ 
leases  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  allotted  farms  owing  to  the  additional* 
protection  against  bush  and  grass  fires,  the  preservation  of  improvements^ 
and  the  prevention  of  trespass. 

A  township  known  as  Delungra  has  been  surveyed  within  the  settlement, 
purchase  area  entirely  within  the  Crown  lands  included  in  the  estatej^ 
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and  seventy-fiye  of  the  eighty-four  lots  offered  -were  diapOMd  of  for  the 
sum  of  £747.  The  district  is  being  deyeloped  as  rapidly  as  pessiUe  by 
the  making  of  good  roads,  while  increased  •edueatienal  facilities  are  being 
proTided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  number  of 
persons  resident  on  the  estate  at  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  257. 

Cost  of  AmcnriBTRATiMr. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
Lands  Department  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  ended  30th  June, 
1-906 :— 


Twr. 

OortofSonwyot 
Land*. 

Bxpenditiin  for 

Toua  Oort  of 

£ 

£ 

1896 

123,449 

170,169 

293,618 

1897 

120,510 

169,837 

280,347 

1898 

120,676 

152,784 

278,859 

1899 

122,183 

162,437 

284.570 

1900 

129.697 

171,052 

300,74i 

1901 

129,274 

168,265 

297^39 

1902 

137,465 

201,356 

338,821 

190:i 

133,116 

199,119 

332,235 

1904 

123,390 

186,771 

310.161 

19()6» 

67,086 

91,600 

148,686 

1900t 

128,995 

180,280 

304,275 

•  H«lf*ywr  «id«l.faih  Jnne.  f  Ymt  «id«d JOIb  Jua. 

The  figures  just  giren  might  prove  misleading  without  some  reference 
to  the  revenue  xeoeiyed.  The  following  table  shows  the  peroentage  of  total 
revenue  expended  on  survey  and  on  general  e^)6nfleB  for  the  corres- 
jponding  period : — 


P6rawteso  ^  TMh  bwwnm  br^bmIm-— 

Tour. 

On  Survey. 

Total. 

illiliiilll 

6-56 
6-37 
6-09 
6-16 
6-20 
6-29 
7-28 
7-07 
6-64 
5-77 
715 

9-W 

846 

7-71 

818 

8-18 

8-18 

10-66 

10-58 

1006 

9-26 

10-46 

15*69 
14«3 
13-80 
14-83 
14-38 
14^8 
17-94 
17-65 
16-70 
15-08 
17-65 

«  Hftlf  ytur  mdod  80th  Jaoo. 


t  YmttmAtA  SOthiiiMi 


The  figures  just  given'  idiow  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year ; 
it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying 
is  added  in  some  instances  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not 
altogether  a  fair  charge  against  administration. 

Progrbsb  of  Alibkation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 
isubsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the  Acts 
of  1884,  1889,  1895,  and  1903,  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  setdement. 
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aire  summuriMd  belMr,  thft  infoolftatiaa  being  brcNight  up 
Jime,  1906:  — 


"3 
to  the  SOth 


ModeofAliaBiititti.                                    <              Lote.                           Aie^ 

Salei  by  suctioii — 

Town.» 

No. 
41^090 
16.179 
67,642 

19,(W 

76,134 

9,636,996 

SaborbMi ...« _ 

Geimtry    ..^ »... 

Total  sales  by  aaetion  

124,911 

9,732.157 

Selectum  after  auction  

26,330 

25,308 

2,135 

1,073 
234 
314 
672 

1,740,866 

.,    bv  virto^  of  pre-^inntivA  nffl^ts  ..........^. 

2,788,540 

560,830 

14,832 
706 

„    of  nnneoessary  roads,  and  roads  alienated  under 

the  Public  Roads  Acts  of  1897  and  1902 

„    of  leeoiaaons  of  psservations 

::  ^j:s:^:rssr^''.z==:=: 

3,063 
905 

180,967 

14,841,968 

As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under  the 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

SeleoUons  appliMl  for. 

Under  tbe  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861^  No. 

To  May  24, 1880  136,389 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1880— 


14,982,120 


No. 

1880  (from  May  .25) 4,927 

1881 « 14,220 

1882 14,606 

1883 10,674 

1884 ]0,667 


AcrM. 

694,951 
2,329,202 
2,392,218 
1,617,712 
1,453,937 


Total  55,084 


Total  to  December  31,  1884   191,473 


8,488,020 
23,470,140 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884, 1889,  1895 

No. 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897 

1898. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905*  1,456 

1906t  3,123 


5,377 
6,060 
4,769 
5,364 
6,205 
8,526 
6,153 
4,396 
3.893 
2,617 
1,761 
1,279 
1,306 
1,591 
1.770 
2,253 
2,277 
2,340 
2,113 
2,922 


and  1903,— 

AOVM. 

..  1,165,352 
963,197 
793,004 
866,199 
903,160 
..  1,713,677 
..  1,308,094 
816.399 
533,805 
414.355 
253,431 
199,450 
241,789 
298,138 
303,113 
435,116 
649,898 
400.710 


628,102 
245,468 
496,781 


Total  77,061 


Grand  total  to  30tti  June,  1906 268,584 

ISOttiJuM.  tTwrwkdnihJtiDe. 


13,756,024 
37,226,164 
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The  number  of  selectionB  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  declared  void,  and 
converted  into  homestead  selections,  together  with  Uie  balance  of  such 
Yoidances,  etc.,  and  that  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted  to 
81,541  conditional  purchases,  covering  11,723,780  acres,  thus  reducing 
to  186,993  lots  and  25,502,384  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections 
which  remained  in  existence  at  the  30th  June,  1906.  Deeds  have  now 
issued  upon  68,374  completed  purchases,  covering  9,002,561  acres;  so 
that  the  number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which  the 
conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  118,619,  covering  an  area  of 
16,499,823  acres. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  7,647  applications  for  homestead 
selections  were  received  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  aggregate  area 
applied  for  being  3,172,217  acres.  Of  the  applications  lodged,  5,870, 
amounting  to  2,259,155  acres,  were  confirmed.  Homestead  grants  to  the 
number  of  2,750,  comprising  an  area  of  1,087,065  acres,  were  issued 
to  the  30th  June,  1906.  The  area  held  under  homestead  selection  ofi 
the  30th  June,  1906,  inclusive  of  the  conversion  of  conditional  purchases 
and  conditional  leases,  but  exclusive  of  homestead  grants,  was  984,426 
acres. 

In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  conditional  and  unconditional 
sales,  the  following  were  granted  under  the  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
of  1867  :— 


Ymr. 

Area  of  Vdimteer  Land 
0nl«n  gimntfld. 

T«tr. 

Area  of  Volunteer  Land 
Ordon  gxmotod. 

1 

acres. 

acres. 

1871 

6,049 

1890 

882 

1872 

7,317 

1891 

1,100 

1878 

2,880 

1892 

690 

1874. 

7.766 

1893 

600 

1875 

14,498 

1894 

Nil. 

1876 

18,758 

1895 

Nil. 

1877 

14,079 

1896 

60 

1878 

13,022 

1897 

200 

1879 

26,606 

1898 

260 

1880 

18,886 

1899 

60 

1881 

18.876 

1900 

60 

1882 

5,649 

1901 

60 

1883 

4,368 

1902 

60 

1884 

4,600 

1903 

60 

1885 

1,936 

1904 

100 

1886 

740 

i9av 

219 

1887 

1,797 

1906t 

200 

1888 

1,433 
783 

1889 

Total 

169,164 

*  Half -jcar  ended  90th  Juna 


t  Tear  ended  aOthJiUM. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  and 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  30th  June,  1906  : — 


T«ur. 

Area  of  Onuite. 

Y«ur. 

AreaofOranta. 

Yewr. 

Area  of  Gnmts. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1802 

867 

1878 

1,811 

1894 

41,678 

1863 

808 

1879 

21,762 

1895 

7,591 

1864 

301 

1880 

20,637 

1896 

3,186 

1865 

2,855 

1881 

7,113 

1897 

3,646 

1866 

12,288 

1882 

1,969 

1898 

16,780 

1867 

13,935 

1883 

2,535 

1899 

1,499 

1868 

11,310 

1884 

6,625 

1900 

1.890 

1869 

3.672 

1885 

481 

1901 

1,596 

1870 

11,970 

1886 

11,100 

1902 

1,785 

1871 

4,310 

1887 

5,377 

1903 

463 

1872 

1,969 

1888 

3,310 

1904 

1,290 

1873 

2.535 

1889 

1,902 

1905* 

25 

1874 

6,626 

1890 

1,566 

1906t 

1,447 

1875 
1876 

673 
5,657 

1891 
1892 

916 

8,735 

Total 

267,122 

1877 

2.899 

1893 

5.833 

*  Half-year  ended  90th  June. 


t  Year  ended  80th  June. 


Consequent  on  resumptions  during  the  years  quoted,  the  area  actually 

dedicated  for  the  purposes  specified  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  amounted 
to  238,759  acres. 

The  operations  of  the  various  Orders,  Regulations,  and  Acts  of  Council 
and  of  Parliament  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  State,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Area  granted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and  public  auction  at  prices  ranging  Acres, 

from  5b.  to  208.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1862  7,146,579 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  1862  to  30th  June,  1906,  inclusive  14,841 ,958 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1862  to  30th  June, 

1906,  inclusive  9,002,561 

Area  granted  under  Voluntoer  Land  Regulations  of  1867  to  30th  June,  1906  169,164 

Area  granted  for  public  purposes,  less  resumptions,  1862  to  30th  June,  1906  238,750 

Homestead  grants  issued  to  30th  June,  1906 1,087,065 

Total  area  alienated  to  30th  June,  1906  32,486,086 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  deferred  payments  standing 

good  on  30th  June,  1906 16,499,823 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  homestead  selection,  including 
area  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional   leases  converted  into 

homestead  selections    984,426 

Total  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 49,970,336 
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It  has  besn  loviid  impraotiottble  to  aepavate  tibe  area,  alioftated  bj  grsnt 
from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  reoorda  of  early  years  are  ineom- 
plete  upon  this  point. 

The  folloiring  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  State  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  June,  1906 :— 


Period. 

Amount  received. 

1821-1861   

3,785,002 

1862-1871  

2.309,548 

1872-1881  

17,015,358 

1882-1891   

13,917,457 

1892-1801* 

11,995,452 

♦1902-1906* 

4,027,877 

Total  received 

53,100,694 
1,579,165 

lien  ref andB    t 

Net  emoDiit  received £ 

51,521,529 

*  To  80th  June. 

This  sum  includes  £25,632,595  paid  on  account  of  conditional  pur- 
chases. The  amount  outstanding  on  conditional  purchases  at  the  Slat 
December,  1905,  was  £7,973,154,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and 
owing  on  all  lands  sold  £59,4:94,683. 

The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  June, 
1906,  comprised  123,015,992  acres  (including  leases  to  miners  under  the 
Mining  Act),  and  was  subdivided  as  follows: — 

Acres. 

Pastoral  Leeees  3,668,661 

Leases  to  outgoing  Pastoral  Leeaees 656,340 

Occupation  Licenses  14,178,030 

Conditional  Lmssb • 15,776,651 

Conditional  Purchase  Leaeies    30,598 

Homestead  Leases 2,616,472 

Annual  Leases 5,846^127 

SirttiemeatLsMea ^ 5^113,847 

hnprovenieiit  Lesaes ^ 6>276vl>88 

Western  Lands  Leases 65,690,582 

Oiker  Leases ^ 3,015,195 

Le«MS  under  the  Mining  Act 148,351 

Total 123,015,992 

The  total  available  area  of  the  State  is  198,634,880  acres,  and  deduct- 
ing the  area  sold  and  otherwise  alienated,  49,970,335  acres,  and  the 
area  leased,  123,015,992.  acres,  making  a  total  of  172,986,327  acres,  there 
remained  a  balance  of  25,648,553  acres,  representing  the  area  of  country 
neither  alienated  nor  leased,  including  roads,  unoccupied  reserves,  land 
unsuitable  for  settlement,  and  water. 

Area  Available  for  Settlement. 

In  1895  attention  was  af^in  directed  to  the  question  of  land  legislation, 
as  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed  estates  in  the 
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€il  a^Ttty  iuDitad  nvmber  of  pMiprMton,  buofcod  up  by  the  gfeat 
ftaanoMl  imtaitHtioBa.  «<  the  conatoy.  Alth0ii|»h  it  nay  be  said  in  dtiepae 
•C^tftti  policy  pvnoed  by  tiiia  olaos  of  l&adowitersy  that  in  many  caoea  it 
vaoi  forced  >«pon  them  by  the  defeotiTe  natuce  of  legiilation  which  failed 
to  dMoriminiitio  betneen  the  ^ery  di&rent  inteseBts  of  the  pastoralieta 
and  the  agrioultural  ■eUlers,  it  must  ncfrevthelefls  hare  been  patoit  to 
eeesyhedy  that  tfie  rate  at  wbash  these  immense  alienations  of  the  puUia 
estate  were  being  carried  on  threatened  in  a  Tery  short  period  of  time  te 
flaee  lormklable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  healthy,  settlement.  The  Justa 
oM&tioaed  have  now,  however,  been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
of  1895,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  June  of  that  year.  As  haa 
already  been  shown,  many  radical  changes  in  land  legislation  have  been 
effected  by  this  Act ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial 
aotioQ  can  only  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Cropwn 
lands  which  has  not  yet  been  alienated  or  Leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a 
definite  period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  such 
as  those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  effect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  oomparatively  small  portion  of 
these  areas  is  ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands  untder 
homestead  leases  in  the  Western  Division  not  brought  under  the  Western 
Lands  Act,  scrub  lands,  snow-covered  areas,  inferior  lands,  settlement 
lease,  improvement  lease,  leases  to  outgoing  pastoral  lessees,  leases  for 
long  periods  of  fixed  tenure,  as  well  as  leases  under  the  Western  Lavds 
Act  for  long  terms,  form  another  category  of  lands  upon  which  past 
legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  area  which  can  be  beneficially 
affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  area  which  is 
unalienated,  or  for  which  contracts  have  not  been  entered  into,  further 
reduced  by  the  excision  of  reserves  for  public  purposes,  for  gold-fields  and 
other  forms  of  mining  enterprise,  and  for  railways  and  o&er  purposes. 
At  the  end  of  June,  1906,  there  were  32,486,086  acres  absolutely 
alienated,  for  which  deeds  had  issued;  16,499,823  acres  conditionally 
sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  not  being  complete;  984,426  acres 
alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  under  the  syst^  of  homestead 
selection,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  in  perpetuity;  and  15,807^249 
aciea  leased  with  the  right  to  purchase;  in  all,  65,777,584  acres  wiueh 
have  been  placed  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  present  or  future  legis- 
lation. 

The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  cases  with  right  of 
renewal,  which  no  legislation  can  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period  of  the  tenure,  are  giVcn  below : — 

Acraa. 
PiBBtoral  LesMs,  Westem  IKvision,  not  brought  nnder  Western 

Lands  Act   ^ 3,668,MT 

Lessee  to  OutgoiBg  Fsstontl  Lessees,  Ceattal  Divirioii 656,910 

Homestead  Leases  (not  brought  under  Western  Lands  Act)  for  28 

years 2,616,472 

Scrub  Leases  for  21  yeans,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  farther 

period  of  7  years    2,029,949 

Snow  Leases  for  7  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

periedof  Syean    46,81? 

Lesew  of  mferior  lands,  etc.,  for  20  3rean,  with  right  of  renewal 

Ibr.afuvftherperiodof  SyoacM 247«3a0 

liMBB  mder  Western  Lands  Act,  corrent  to  1943 51,681,431 

gilHeinent  Leasee  for  40  years   5,113,847 

Imfnfnmukt  Leases  for  28  yean  6,275,138 

Other  Leases  840,455 

Total ,    73,035^486 
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The  entire  area  affected  by  contracts  existing  at  the  end  of  June,  1906, 
amounted,  therefore,  to  138,803,019  acres,  and  these  figures  show  how 
greatly  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  remedial  legislation  is  applicable 
has  diminished.  Of  the  balance,  amounting  to  59,831,861  acres,  a  large 
portion  comprises  reserves  of  various  kinds;  and  if  allowance  be  made 
for  mountainous  and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
area  suitable  for  occupation  which  the  State  has  to  offer  to  intending 
settlers  is  somewhere  about  44,000,000  acres. 

The  progress  of  alienation  and  conditional  settlement  by  purchase  and 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884,  and  annually  since  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


At  end 
of  your. 

Arat  Al{en%ted 

for  which  deeds 

hAveieraed. 

PurahMed. 

■tandinff  good  on 

Slet  December. 

AreaCoDditionally 

LeMedon 

8UI  December. 

Ansa 

under  Homestead 

exdnelve  of 
Homestead  Grants. 

Ansa 
Grant. 

1861 

acres. 
7,146,579 
8,630,604 
22,406,746 
22.779.733 
22,872,366 
22,991,208 
23,106,700 
23,259.048 
23,442.013 
23,616,720 
23,776,410 
23,937,392 
24,138,576 
24,368.717 
24,566.945 
24.712.939 
24,853.074 
25.081.572 
25,374.603 
25.866.608 
26.408,169 
27.464.199 
28.292.915 
29.968,317 
30.721,430 
32,486,086 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1871 

2,290,000 
12,886,879 
16.004.689 
16,464,586 
16,856,912 
17,202.286 
17.449,042 
17,907,431 
19,036,515 
19,793,321 
20,102,896 
20,201,790 
20,304,a34 
20,253,489 
20,198,630 
20,224.892 
20.243,738 
20,212,508 
20,130.269 
20,044,703 
19,369.027 
18.823,660 
*      18,100,517 
17,672.160 
16,499,823 

1881 

1884 

1885 

1,900.800 

3.955,200 

4,802,560 

6,121,600 

6,928.804 

9,903,949 

11,234,131 

14,370,803 

12,707,428 

12,870,191 

12.963,203 

13,260,052 

13.150,749 

13,118,444 

13,354,733 

13,578,035 

13,980.942 

14,339,481 

14,760,348 

14,252,412 

14.064,451 

16,807,249 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

25,961 

324,842 

620,414 

1,037,228 

1,241,214 

1,390,731 

1,491,073 

1.479,751 

1,262.774 

1,195,970 

1,125.271 

984,426 

1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 

•  ••/ 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906* 

1906t 

35,385 
194.702 
472,175 
662,833 
808,672 
1,087,065 

•  Half-year  ended  90th  June. 


t  Year  ended  SOth  June. 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  land  held  under  conditional  lease  is 
virtually  alienated,  seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  converting 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 

Effects  of  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  are  those 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  production  of  the  country  is  obtained,  municipal 
areas  being  dealt  with  separately,  as  regards  extent  and  revenue,  in 
another  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  estate  among 
the  settlers.  The  object  of  the  examination  which  follows  is  to  show  what 
have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  territory. 
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When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  framing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the  Orders-in^ 
Council  then  in  force  faroured  the  occupation  of  the  country  lands  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selection  before  survey  and 
of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  new  legislation,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  population  side  by 
aide  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown.  The  statistical  records 
for  the  year  1861  show  that  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and  just  before  the 
new  legislation  had  come  into  force,  there  were  already  21,175  holders 
of  rural  lands,  of  whom  17,654  were  located  in  the  old  settled  districts, 
comprising  twenty  counties,  grouped  around  three  principal  centres — the 
metropolis  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  Hunter  River  Valley,  and 
that  portion  of  the  central  tableland  of  which  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  and 
Mudgee  were  the  first  towns;  while  the  remaining  3,521  settlers  were 
scattered  over  the  pastoral  districts.  The  figures  showing  the  area  held 
by  these  settlers  do  not  discriminate  between  the  land  alienated  and  that 
occupied  under  lease  from  the  Crown;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old 
settled  districts  there  were  some  254,347  acres  under  cultivation — or  an 
average  of  14  acres  per  holding — and  8,522,420  acres  used  for  stock; 
whilst  in  the  pastoral  districts  43,228  acres  were  cultivated,  and 
54,716,463  acres  were  occupied  for  grazing;  so  that,  at  that  time, 
63,536,458  acres,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  were  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1861  in  the  interests 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  which 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  legislation, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  By  means  of  auction 
sales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre,  of  unconditional 
selections  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  purchases  made  in  virtue  of 
improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain  lands  under  the 
old  Acts  of  Council,  the  accumulation  of  immense  estates  was  greatly 
facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  to  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster  the  settlement  of  a 
numerous  class  of  small  farmers,  were  also  availed  of  in  the  interests  of 
station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  transferred  in  great  numbers 
inmiediately  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improve- 
ments required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settlers  were  partly  checked  by  the 
amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a.  stop  to  the  wholesale  alienation  of  land 
by  auction,  unconditional  selection  after  auction,  and  sales  in  virtue  of 
pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  relating  to  improvement  purchases  was 
also  modified,  and  made  applicable  only  to  small  areas  in  gold-fields  which 
might  be  purchased  by  resident  miners  in  virtue  of  certain  improvements : 
and  the  area  offered  at  auction  sales  was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of 
200,000  acres  yearly;  but  conditional  settlement  was  favoured  by  per- 
mitting the  maximum  area  allowed  to  be  taken  up  by  free  selectors  to  be 
considerably  increased,  the  conditions  of  residence  being  increased  to  five 
years  instead  of  three,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and 
improvements  rendered  more  stringent. 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fulfil  the  expectation 
of  the  legislators  in  regard  to  settling  a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil,  as  the 
figures  relating  to  transfers  of  conditional  purchases  published  further  on 
will  show  that,  when  other  means  of  increasing  the  area  of  individual 
estates  failed,  the  traffic  in  transfers  of  conditionally-purchased  lands, 
with  increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  radical  change  intro- 
duced by  the  Land  Act  of  1895,  necessitating  continuous  residence  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  respect  of  original  conditional  purchases,  and  a 
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iurtfaer  term  of  not  leas  tbui  five  jeaan  in  coanaokMa  witk  adiiiional 
pUFehAMB,  has  iiad  the  eiect  of  oonuderaUj  redoci&g  the  liwiuiMi  4if 
«pi^oeiion8  lodig^  The  foUowiiig  Ukie  ehom  tlie  traaeaiatwHM  aidwr 
efbch  clan  of  ooxulitioaal  purfihaae  siaoe  the  Giewn  Lands  Aiots  of  IBM, 
1889,  and  1895  have  been  in  operation,  and  indiosAes  mj  oleatfy  thftt 
the  speoultttiTe  elem^Kt  is  being  largely  flirafnated : — 


Ymt. 

Oriffliwl  OowlitlmHd 

AddtttoiMl  CtondMoDia 
PmohMH. 

QmditioMl 

ToteL 

Na 

AreiL 

No. 

Aim. 

No. 

Aie^ 

No. 

A«. 

acres. 

acroB. 

aoKs. 

aCEM. 

1885 

2,436 

773,461 

2,639 

344,084 

302 

47,807 

5,377 

1,165,382 

1886 

2,788 

589,230 

2,1W7 

330,260 

365 

43,687 

6,060 

968,197 

1687 

2,368 

588,060 

2,196 

282,597 

204 

22,327 

4,769 

798,694 

1888 

2,706 

587,869 

2,356 

249,503 

308 

27.827 

5,364 

866,199 

1889 

3.043 

572,802 

2,856 

300.532 

306 

29,826 

6,205 

903,160 

1890 

3,797 

1,004,421 

4,477 

678,764 

252 

30,392 

8,526 

1,713,577 

1891 

8,068 

778,348 

2,920 

606.084 

165 

18,712 

6,158 

1,WI,694 

1892 

2,134 

425,456 

2,145 

380,009 

117 

10,864 

4,396 

8M,889 

1893 

1,982 

306,686 

1,396 

219,835 

63 

5,274 

3,393 

588,866 

1894  • 

1,462 

201,420 

1,099 

208,663 

56 

4,272 

2,617 

414,855 

1885 

959 

141,858 

773 

110,320 

19 

1,253 

1,751 

253,431 

1896 

766 

104,677 

492 

98,025 

22 

1.746 

1,279 

199,459 

1897 

769 

101,062 

513 

138,810 

24 

1,897 

1,306 

241,789 

1898 

844 

103,951 

725 

192,183 

22 

2,003 

1,591 

298,137 

1699 

941 

120,796 

788 

177,914 

41 

4,403 

1,770 

303,113 

1900 

1,160 

144,241 

1,122 

288,177 

81 

2,696 

2,258 

435,116 

1901 

U036 

145,990 

1,216 

401,625 

25 

2,288 

2.277 

549,666 

1902 

1,048 

128,649 

1,231 

267,006 

61 

5,055 

2,340 

400,719 

1908 

980 

117,538 

1,073 

209,122 

60 

6,237 

2,113 

33^897 

1904 

1,132 

161,127 

1,760 

363,401 

80 

3,484 

2,922 

528,102 

1905* 

657 

99,691 

776 

143,936 

23 

1,961 

1,466 

945,468 

1906t 

1,488 

212,744 

1,647 

280,886 

88 

3,651 

8,123 

466^3161 

*mii*ymr 


fTMroBdadl 


I  June. 


The  experience  ol  the  past  ten  yean  goes  to  show  that  ^e  neivr  featoves 
tntrodaoMl  by  the  Land  Act  of  1896  are  meeting  wrdi  oonsiderable  f«vottr 
at  the  hands  of  thoee  desirous  of  aequiriag  a  holding  for  thgimndxjs, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  residenoe  involved  is  •ooniiDVOwi  ami 
for  a  lengthy  period.  The  following  table  ixMiieates  the  operatioDs  in 
respect  of  hoawstead  sdeotions  and  settleraent  leases  for  tftie  period  sinee 
their  inception : — 


HonMifeMd  BrWwfiiwii 

No. 

ATM. 

No. 

Aie^ 

acres. 

acres. 

1895 

202 

62,576 

76 

.  206,913 

1896 

1,187 

362,874 

314 

1,012,389 

1897 

896 

367,291 

896 

902,389 

1898 

1,081 

461,646 

581 

l,447/»9 

1899 

833 

329.128 

413 

1,138.726 

1900 

609 

260,568 

169 

489i846 

1901 

524 

208,309 

289 

966,151 

1902 

387 

145,836 

109 

371,726 

1903 

240 

96.715 

105 

a52,707  . 

1904 

1,040 

618,676 

494 

1,214,993 

1905« 

263 

104,860  . 

148 

412,245 

1906t 

383 

158,739 

271 

967.888 

*  Hidf'yesr«a4a4  BOIlLJunt; 
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l!l»j  principal  deiiMBt  which  cMitiibutod  to  the  aggregaAioii  «f  g^eat 
■tttles  mm  th4t  of  mratiwi  taks  •£  coRtntpy  UumIs,  wjsick  ipaset 
ised  ia  vast  areaa  upan  the  appldeatioa  %i  the  ran-holdara,  irina 
kt  tlnm  up  geoi^aU^  at  the  mpaet  priee— at. first  a  miziimiaai  «l  £1 
per  aeae,  raiaed  in  1878*  to  £1  5a.  per  acre. 

The  iolAemukg  «Balysia  of  the  difiereot  aaethods  by  vhieh  lands  h&irar 
alieaarted  will  accovnt  for  the  preseat  state  of  rural  settleaMiit. 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lamds  from  the  year  1869  to 
the  Mth  Juae»  1M6,  intioiive,  are  giwn  hereunder. 


T-r. 

LDlik 

ItoUliUwL 

AwagsPrie* 
per  Acre. 

No. 

acres. 

£ 

£  8.    d. 

1862 

632 

29,729 

33,208 

12    4 

1863 

766 

15,302 

18,163 

1    3    7 

1664 

542 

31,393 

35,549 

1    2    0 

1866 

1,280 

63,303 

71,532 

1    2    7 

1866 

801 

65,799 

68,197 

10    0 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1    1    4 

1868 

729 

50,696 

52,169 

1    0    7 

1869 

1,236 

93,428 

96,364 

1    0    8 

1870 

797 

51.722 

54,010 

1    0  11 

1871 

1,034 

49,393 

50,270 

1    0    5 

M72 

697 

61,073 

61,505 

1    0    2 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

10    3 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

596,785 

1    0    6 

1875 

6,658 

978.377 

992,786 

10    3 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,645 

1,707,323 

1    0    3 

1877 

8,380 

1,829,607 

1,838,457 

10    1 

1878 

4.564 

861.049 

1,071,486 

1    4  10 

1879 

2,012 

353,372 

447,667 

1    5    4 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

1    4    2 

1881 

2,691 

523,657 

616,309 

1     3    6 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

1    5    0 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,268 

1  11    2 

1884 

897 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  11 

1885 

51 

1,654 

5y5l3 

8    5  10 

1886 

793 

58.088 

100,627 

1  14    8 

1887 

1,124 

103,748 

158,747 

1  10    7 

1868 

1,781 

100,128 

2S0,2M 

2    6    2 

J88e 

482 

18,430 

42489 

2    6    3 

1800 

686 

66,160 

113,795 

1  14    5 

1801 

703 

44,348 

89,139 

2     1     8 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17    0 

1893 

1,019 

91,964 

175^115 

1  18    1 

1894 

699 

42,973 

86,125 

2    0    1 

1895 

485 

19,990 

67,008 

2    2    3 

1896 

325 

11,214 

25,751 

2    5  11 

1897 

423 

21,821 

37,717 

1  14    6 

1898 

651 

50.540 

85.540 

1  13  10 

1899 

399 

37.856 

57,367 

1  10    3 

1900 

745 

74.504 

109,692 

1    9    5 

1901 

516 

46.173 

73,870 

1  11  11 

1902 

550 

46,763 

77,378 

1  13    1 

1903 

582 

38,211 

68.688 

1  15    7 

1904 

868 

60,309 

82,767 

1  12  11 

1906» 

269 

20,152 

28,829 

1    8    7 

1906t 

496 

18,110 

32,877 

1  16    3 

Total    , 

67,642 

9,626,999 

11,215^652 

1    3    4 

t  Ymt  MdMl  SOth  JoiM. 


Ihese  ikguree  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter  did 
net  begrn  in  earnest  until  about  tl^  year  1873,  when  the  efleots  of  the 
legiriation  of  1861   were  fdt  in   sm   acute  form;  but  during  the  ten 
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yean  that  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  Applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  sare  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
ment through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
by  the  legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  a 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
solidating large  pastoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  that  of  indiscriminate  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid. 
for  at  auction  also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.    The 
following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the 
period  1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation  : — 


T«ur. 

Lots. 

Total  Ana 

•elected. 

Year. 

Lota. 

TMelAna 
■dectod. 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

No. 
477 
362 
248 
251 
332 
270 
283 
545 
367 
340 
020 

1,272 

acres. 
22,347 
17,384 
12,388 
12,582 
16,413 
15,803 
18,580 
30,085 
23,375 
23,700 
83.733 
101,587 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Total 

No. 
1,112 
1,343 
1,126 
1,364 
803 

'"  182 

1,605 

2,240 

200 

acres. 

08,850 
101,718 

05,681 
158,844 
122,812 

1868 
I860 
1870 
1871 
1872 

30,408 
328,203 
353.003 

31,381 

1873 

15,750 

1,716,076 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
direct  purchases  at  auction. 

The  lands  clainoed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  right,  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  added 
the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests  of  the 
pastoralists : — 


Teer. 

Lota 

Total  Area  eold. 

Tcer. 

Lota. 

Total  Ana  eoid. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

acres. 

1862 

117 
217 

."10,610 
58.032 

1874 
1875 

1863 

1864 

47 

13,128 

1876 

780 

180,664 

1865 

76 

23,450 

1877 

367 

81,103 

1866 

76 

25,616 

1878 

15 

4.063 

1867 

78 

30,030 

1870 

25 

6,033 

1868 

130 

52,260 

1880 

30 

6,012 

1860 

18 

7,617 

1881 

35 

7,461 

1870 

0 

3,718 

1882 

20 

5.183 

1871 

21 

8,623 

1883 

23 

2,338 

1872 

9 

3,370 
1,488 

1873 

4 

Total 

2,114 

560.825 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated,  principally 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  propertieSy  and  of  securing 
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them  against  the  operations  of  conditional   purchasers,   amounted  to 
Il9l89»0i82  acres^  made  up  as  follows : — 


Y«w. 

Bf  Auction  Balm 
(Ooiintiy  Lots). 

•old  by 

Improved  Loto 

■old  to  Ownan  of 

Improvemvnta. 

Soldlnr 
Pre-emption. 

TotsL 

1873 
1874 

ftorak 
274,581 
580,753 
978,377 
1,685^645 
1,829,607 
861,049 
353,372 
346,679 
523,657 
503,547 

aorm. 
101,587 

98,850 
101,718 

95,681 
158.844 
122,812 

acres. 

10,587 

20,546 

49,852 

86,099 

159,848 

224,841 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

165,031 

acres. 
1,488 

acres. 

388,243 

700,149 

1875 
1876 
1877 
187S 
1879 

81,193 
4,063 
6,033 
6,912 
7,461 
5,183 

1,129,947 
2,057,089 
2,229,492 
1,212,765 
480,467 

1880 
1881 
1882 

39,406 
328,203 
353,093 

630,645 

1     1,333,420 

1,026,854 

Totol 

7,937,287 

1,400,196 

1,549,011 

301,997 

11,189,071 

The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serious  check 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased  to  operate,  as 
the  transfer  of  conditional  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  the 
Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

A  comparison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
fast  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 
themselves  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  of 
the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  there  have  been  46,006,033  acres 
of  conditional  purchases  transferred,  as  against  19,219,901  acres  applied 
for — a  difference  of  26,786,132  acres,  which  have  to  a  very  large  extent 
gone  to  increase  the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of  healthy 
settlement : — 


SeleotioM. 

Tnonferi. 

Yewr. 

Number. 

Aoreege. 

Nnmber. 

Acraege. 

1882 

14,606 

2,392,218 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,674 

1,617,712 

6,213 

1,508,583 

1884 

10,657 

1,453,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

1885 

5,377 

1,165,352 

9,079 

2.286,730 

1886 

6,080 

963,197 

7,154 

1,861,877 

1887 

4,769 

793,004 

7,440 

2.159,429 

1888 

5,364 

865,199 

10,469 

3,096,051 

1889 

6,206 

903,160 

14,395 

2,327.562 

1890 

8,526 

1,713,577 

13,392 

1,863,508 

1891 

6,153 

1,303,094 

16,727 

2,333,808 

1892 

4,396 

816,399 

14,017 

2,060,130 

1893 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825.097 

1894 

2,617 

414,355 

11,235 

1,617.263 

1895 

1,751 

253.431 

11,517 

1,785,011 

1896 

1,279 

199,450 

11,264 

1,777,783 

1897 

1,306 

241,789 

11,896 

1,875,059 

1898 

1,591 

298.137 

11,457 

1,972,209 

1899 

1,770 

303,113 

11,062 

1,686,002 

1900 

2,253 

435,116 

12,874 

1,881,021 

1901 

2,277 

549,898 

13,877 

2,011,148 

1902 

2,340 

400.710 

11,384 

1,649.637 

1903 

2,113 

332.897 

11,706 

1,651,176 

1904 

2,922 

528,102 

10,228 

1,463.754 

1905* 

1,456 

245,468 

4,386 

581,797 

1906t 

3,123 

496,781 

7,061 

1.071.623 

Total 

112,998 

19,219,901 

266,096 

46,006,033 

»  Half  ycsr  ended  MCb  June.  f  Year  ended  8Mh  Jane. 
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K  nrast  be  reBranbered,  Immwar^  thai  a  propoftion  of 

was  made  by  waj  of  mortgage,  «sid  thoreloire  it  is  nut  rnwiMn  to 
ascertain  the  area  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  selectors;  but 
if  te  the  anea  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  aMed  the  «xtent 
of  land  transferred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  faet  that 
22,734,915  acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  720 
holdings,  giving  to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  31,570  sores,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  number  of  holdings,  however,  dees  not 
npresent  the  number  of  ovaers  interested,  as  in  net  a  few  cases  these 
bvge  estates  are  held  in  partnership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by 
coBQupaaies  and  financial  corporations. 
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RURAL  SETTLEMENT. 

ExcLTJDiNG  from  oonsideration  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
there  were  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  March,  1906, 
77,136  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent.  Twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously the  number  of  such  holdings  was  39,992.  The  number  has  increased 
during  the  period  by  nearly  93  per  cent.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the 
holdings  advanced  from  24,193,318  acres  to  48,728,542  acres,  the  increase 
representing  over  101  per  cent.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings 
gradually  rose  from  753  acres  in  1882  to  770  acres  in  1883 ;  between  1884 
and  1892  this  average  increased  very  little,  while  since  1893  the  figures 
exhibit  a  downward  movement,  falling  to  632  acres  in  1906.  This  decline 
in  the  average  area  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
the  advance  in  this  respect  having  been  pronounced  since  1872.  The 
following  table  shows  the  annual  average  fer  the  last  twenty  five  years  : — 


Yaw  ended 
SMtliwch. 

AveMoeaiMof 
H^dfav. 

Yev  ended 
SletMarota. 

ArefBM  eiia  of 
Hdldlnflr. 

1 

acres. 

1882 

753 

i          1606 

707 

1883 

770 

1806 

600 

1884 

770 

1807 

688 

1885 

762 

1898 

666 

1886 

778 

1          1090 

664 

1867 

700 

1          1000 

062 

1808 

770 

1001 

008 

1880 

706 

1002 

668 

1800 

787 

1903 

664 

1801 

780 

1004 

641. 

180S 

704 

1005 

636 

1803 

760 

1006 

082 

1804 

748 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  hcJdiags  in  difiereat 
various  terms  of  the  period  named :  — 


daasesat 


' 

Araa. 

1800: 

1886. 

16M. 

vm. 

1900L 

UMB. 

looe. 

t>sder  16  aoraa 

No. 

4,074 

21,302 

6,109 

4,964 

1,212 

040 

327 

No. 
6,400 
20,098 
6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1,413 
618 

No. 
7,290 
22,048 
6.774 
6,849 
2.191 
3,910 
068 

No.        No. 
12,801      16,681 
26,707  1  28.071 

No. 

20,684 

30.261 

0,682 

9,011 

3,161 

2,351 

728 

No. 
2U«70 

14' to  200  acres 

30,402 

201  to  400  acres  

8.280 

8,780 

0.700 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  2.000  acres 

2,001  to  lO.OOOaoreB  ... 
I#,ll01ain«saiidnpwaida 

7,569 

2,475 

2,013 

066 

8.132 
2,728 
2,102 
604. 

9,171 

3,368 

2,490 

780 

Total ^ 

30,918 

43,079 

49,720 

50,020 

68,008 

76.672 

77»136 

The  holdings  under  10  acres  in  extent  are,  generaUy  speaking,  in  tbe 
Tieinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  tiie 
large  inoreaae  in  their  number  is  what  would  naturally  be  expeotied  frein 
Ite  growing  demand  for  their  produee  by  a  large  urban  pbfralatioci.    The 
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least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  iact  that  the  number  of 
holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the  holdings 
having  an  area  of  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501 »  while  in  1906, 
they  numbered  40,192,  showing  an  advance  of  only  46  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  at  more  than  twice  that 
rate;  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  there  were  15,674  holdings  of 
401  acres  and  upwards  in  extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an 
increase  of  over  110  per  cent,  during  this  short  period.  The  area  of 
holdings,  as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1880, 
is  given  below  : — 


Teur  ended  sift  MMvh. 

Total  Ansa  of  Holdiogv. 

1880    

22,721,603 
32,843,317 

1885    

1890    

37,497,889 
41,738,073 
45,086,209 

1895    

1900    

1906    

48,081,314 
48.728,542 

1906    

The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1880  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  holdings;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1906 
the  area  unenclosed  was  only  1,341,665  acres,  being  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation  of 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables 
occupiers  to  effect. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  showing  the  present 
state  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  found 
convenient  to  extend  the  inquiry  successively  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  opened  up,  following  the  march  of 
settlement  in  each  of  the  zones  into  which  the  country  may  be  geographi- 
cally divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  western  slope  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range,  the  western  plains,  Riverina,  and  the  Western  Division. 
Each  zone,  having  its  own  special  character,  offers  to  the  settler  different 
natural  resources  according  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  from 
the  metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement  extended  first  along  the  coast,  then  to 
the  central  and  more  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  tableland,  following 
afterwards  the  course  of  the  great  inland  rivers  towards  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State;  thence  to  the  great  plains  of  the  west, 
spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  confines  of  the  territory. 
Nature  assisted  by  legislation  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  settlement 
into  its  present  form — the  natural  course  of  events,  however,  being  at 
times  interrupted  by  sudden  rushes  of  population  to  points  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  even  to  its  remotest  extremities.  From 
the  tables  which  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  the  holdings  are  distributed 
into  series  of  various  areas,  comprising  six  distinct  classes  of  holders  of 
alienated  land,   viz: — (1)  Persons    who    occupy    their    own    freeholds; 

(2)  persons  occupying  holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholders; 

(3)  owners  of  land  who  rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they 
workjn  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  (4)  persons  who,  in  addition  to 
their  freehold,  rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  to 
the  depasturing  of  stock;  (5)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  renting  from 
private  owners,  are  also  Crown  tenants ;  and  (6)  persons  who,  in  addition 
to  working  their  freehold,  are  both  Crown  and  private  tenants.  In  some 
districts  the  system  of  working  on  shares  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  vogue — 
the  owner  finding  the  land  and  capital  to  work  the  farms,  and  the  other 
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party  the  labour.  This  system  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  special  record  of  the  particulars  regarding  the  land  worked 
under  it,  for  out  of  a  total  area  of  2,644,408  acres  under  cultivation  on 
alienated  holdings,  only  402,234  acres  are  tilled  on  the  share  system, 
187,102  acres  of  which  are  situated  within  the  Rirerina  Diyision. 

Mbtropolitan  District. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  the  area  of*  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  examination,  as  it 
is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  urban  settlement ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  neyertheless,  that  as -regards  the  subdiyisions  and  the 
distribution  of  landed  property  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  there 
is  now  little  difference  between  this  and  much  older  communities.  The 
figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural  settlement  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  country,  where  the  first  attempts  to  colonise  were  made : — 


Police  Difltrtott 

of  tbe 

Coontyof  CumberlAnd. 


MetropoUUn    

Ryda 

Pftmmaita 

Uveipool 

Cunden  (puTw  of)   . . 

OuDpbeUto%iru     

WoUoogong  (part  of) 
Windioi^lNirt  oO  .. 
Panritii  (part  oO 

TtotU 


No. 

2,978 

1,800 

1,442 

98S 

70 

26S 

104 

602 

n4 


8,610 


t 
I 

I 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Msret. 

tcret. 

l,«B4 

121 

6 

4,768 

46,102 

27.014 

168 

32 

, , 

1.600 

28,272 

2,804 

270 

80 

1 

1,802 

47,481 

17.613 

200 

62 

1,244 

43,077 

18,966 

48 

18 

146 

10,681 

16,420 

lOi 

38 

1 

808 

81,008 

22,438 

27 

11 

8 

1 

146 

11,168 

2,426 

100 

66 

6 

1 

868 

66,120 

18,680 

210 

04 

•• 

.... 

1,117 

68,443 

64,016 

2,016 

620 

14 

3 

11.068 

846,101 

176,646 

74,016 
80,666 
64,004 
62,068 
86,061 
68,441 
18,670 
60,668 
118,888 

622,786 


In  this  part  of  New  South  Wales,  outside  towns  and  purely  suburban 
areas,  522,736  acres  are  alienated  in  holdings  ranging  from  1  acre  up- 
wards. Of  this  area,  346,191  acres,  or  66'22  per  cent.,  are  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  whilst  176,545  acres,  or  33*78  per 
cent.,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There  are  8,510  persons  occupying 
their  own  freeholds,  2,916  tenants  of  private  land,  520  persons  who  both 
own  and  rent  from  private  persons  portions  of  their  holdings,  14  owners 
of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  3  owners  of  freehold  who  are 
also  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  private  persons.  The  area  of  alienated 
land  enclosed  in  the  district  is  445,136  acres,  and  unenclosed  77,600  acres. 
The  area  in  cultivation  is  45,991  acres.  Persons  working  their  own  land 
cultivate  34,406  acres,  and  occupiers  of  private  rented  land  11,585  acres. 

From  the  number  of  rural  land-holders  in  this  district  it  is  evident  that 
the  average  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  large.  In  the  Police  District 
of  Camden  it  reaches  248  acres;  in  Campbelltown  Police  District,  136 
acres;  in  Penrith,  106  acres;  and  in  WoUongong,  94  acres.  In  Windsor 
and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  81  and  50  acres  respectively ;  in  Parra- 
matta,  36 ;  while  for  Ryde  it  is  only  20,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  only  16.  The  average  area  for  the  whole  division  is  44  acres 
per  holding. 
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Siaeof  BoUioffS. 


1  to  30  acres  .. 

31  to400>aorM 

4eitaK000 

1,001  acrai  and  npfmrds. 

Total   


TtotaL 


Propottion 

to 
ToUlAim 
alienated 
inObtrlct. 


Ana  in  Oultlvatloii. 


TotaL 


to  Ana  of 
Holdings. 


No. 
9,404 
2,298 
144 

«7 


11,963 


70,840 
213»822 

92,261 
146,014 


522,738 


per  cent. 
1355 
40*87 
17-66 
27-93 


100-00 


per  cent. 

16,752  23-64 

83,602    *      11*68 

2,606    I        2-71 

3,071     I       200 


45,991 


8-79 


There  are  30  lessees  of  Crown  lands  oocupying  an  area  of  5,590 
293  acres  beixkg  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  5,297  acres  under  other 
forms  of  tenure.  The  area  enclosed  is  2,739  acres,  and  unenclosed  2,851 
acres;  and  there  are  only  62  acres  in  cultivation.  The  total  area  of 
alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  528,326  acres.  Deducting  the 
area  cnltirated — 46,053  acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  used  for 
grazing,  dairying  and  other  purposes  is  482,273  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  1,070,989  acres.  The  figures  regarding 
alienation  given  above  do  not  include  holdings  under  1  acre,  and  as  this 
division  includes  the  metropolitan  district,  an  addition  of  rather  more 
than  200,000  acres  must  be  made  to  the  alienated  area  on  this  accousty 
thus  bringing  the  occupied  area  up  to  730,000  acres. 


Hunter  and  Manning. 

From  the  County  of  Cumberland  settlement  advanced  westward,  and 
after  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  had  been 
oeeupied  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Ihe  river  Hunter,  abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as 
well  as  agricultural,  soon  attracted  settlers,  and  at  the  present  time  more 
population  is  concentrated  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of 
New  South  Wales  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  Settlement  gradually 
extended  to  tihe  whole  of  the  watershed  of  the  Hunter  and  Manning  Rivers, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  results  relating  to  the  counties 
oemprised  within  ]that  area  are  presented  in  oon junction.  The  following 
taUe  shows  the  actual  state  of  rural  settlement  therein : — 


Oocupiera  of- 


No. 

Xaainarie 1,080 

Glouoeater I  911 

Northumberland '  2,280 

Rawee 3 

Dtntaam 775 

HuDter  1  143 

Brisbane '  470 

Total 5,tt 


2,928  I    786     1,172      4d       163    '  10,777    3,117.289  '   778,717 

III  I  ! 


Ana  Alienated. 


3,8Bo,Ko 
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This  division  contains  a  total  area  of  10,390,920  acres,  of  which 
3,895,d56  acres,  or  37*49  per  ocnt.  are  alienated  among  10,777  land- 
holders, so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
362  acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  3,117,239  aoves,  or  80*^1  per  cettt., 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  and  778,717  acraa;  or 
19^99  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  The  proportion  of  land 
held  by  freeholders  is  considerable,  raikging  from  9>9*32  per  cent.-  in- 
Hawes  to  54*81  per  cent,  m  Northumberland'.  It  wiU  be  seen  on  reference' 
to  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenants  ooenpiers  ito  sauitt 
compared  with  the  total  alienated  area,  only'  19*99  per  cent.  beiD|^ 
leasehold. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  estimated  at  10,777  for  the  whole 
district.  Of  these,  5,680  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  2,928  are  private 
tenants ;  785  rent  various  private  areas  in  addition  to  their  awn  land  ; 
1,172  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands 
on  lease ;  49  occupy  holdings,  a  portion  of  which  consists  of  private  rented' 
lands,  and  the  other  portion  of  Crown  land  ;  and  163  stand  in  the  position 
of  being  the  possessors  of  freehold,  with  both  private  rented  lands  and 
Crown  lands  attached.  Aa  bef6re  stated,  the  average  area  of  the  holdings 
in  this  district  is  362  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  154  acres  in  the  Coui^ty  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  maximum  of  1,097  acres  in  that  of  Hawes,  while 
Brisbane  has  1,037  acres;  Hunter,  477  acres;  Gloucester,  464  acres;  and 
Durham,  488  acres  per  holding.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
3,407,989  acres,  and  unenclosed  487,967  acres.  There  are  103,039  acres 
in  cultivation — 65,205  acres  of  land  occupied  by  the  owners,  and  37,834 
acres  of  private  rented  land.  The  classification  of  the  holdings  in  this 
division  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  The  average  area  of  the 
large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  27,959  acres  : — 


Ske  of  Holdings. 


1  to  30  acres 

31t0  4OO 

401  to  1,060  aereft 

1,001  to  10;000 

10,001  acres  snd  upwards. 

Total   


AreaolMoldlDRi. 


Proporticn 
to  Total  Am 
I    aUenated 

in  matrict. 


Area  under  Cultivation. 


Total. 


Proportion  t( 
Area  of 
Holdings. 


3,895,956 


pnr  cent 

acres. 

0-74 

8,751 

21-44 

68,926 

13-^ 

11,525 

3556 

10,815 

28-71 

3,022 

10000 

108,039 

per  sent.. 

30*5§ 

8*25^ 

•218 
0-73 

0-27 


2-64 


The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  1,908,396  acres, 
held  by  1,421  lessees,  1,384  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Of  this 
area,  574,604  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  73,668  acres  under 
settlement  lease,  and  1,260,124  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  The 
area  enclosed  is  929,942  acres;  and  unenclosed,  978,454  acres.  The  area 
of  Crown  lands  cultivated  is  only  472  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  and  of 
Crown  lands  in  oocupation,  is  5,804,352  acres ;  and,  deducting  from  this 
the  area  cultivated — 103,511  acres —  there  remains  an  area  of  5,700,841 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying. 
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South  Coast  Dibi-rict. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  last  century  settlement  took  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  extended  rapidly  along  the  lower 
▼alleys  of  the  rirers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  the  best  lands  were 
alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.  Later  on,  however, 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  settlement  brought  about  the  subdiyision 
•f  these  large  estates  into  numerous  and  comparatirely  small  holdings, 
which  are  at  present  cultirated  by  a  fairly  prosperous  tenantry.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden.  The  average  area  of 
estates  in  Auckland  and  Dampier,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  361  and  318  acres, 
respectively ;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached,  the  average  area  of  the 
holdings  decreases  to  258  acres  in  St.  Vincent  and  170  acres  in  Camden, 
the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  229  acres  per  holding. 

In  the  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table:  — 


Ooonplen  of- 


Gountia 


I 

£ 


Craaden  .... 

BL  VilMWBl 

Duupler 

Audclwid  .. 


No. 

2,000 
736 
828 
636 


ToUl. 


I 


8,609 


No. 

1,861 
280 
118 
218 


1,961 


No. 
470 
171 
78 
100 


887 


SI 

III 


Total. 


Arm  AUenatod. 


Freehold. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

60 

18 

10 

190 

17 

51 

107 

7 

18 

180 

0 

28 

601 

M 

111 

No. 

8,981 

1,402 

640 


380,168 
270,667 
164,062 


1.088  I     287,165 

I  


7,075  1 1,120,927 

I 


PriT»to 
Rented. 


200,807 
106,725 
42,801 
85,810 


604,242 


7&tBL 


088,660 
Sn,282 
200,308 
872,074 


1,025,100 


The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  be  1,625,169  acres,  or  29'63  per 
cent,  of  the  division — 5,484,122  acres;  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the 
proprietors  themselves  being  1,120,927  acres,  or  68*97  per  cent.;  and  of 
that  leased  to  tenant  occupiers,  504,242  acres,  or  31  03  per  cent.,  of  the 
area  alienated.  There  are  altogether  in  these  counties  3,599  occupiers 
of  their  own  freeholds,  1,981  tenants  of  private  rented  land,  837  persons 
occupying  both  their  own  and  leased  private  lands,  501  occupiers  of  free- 
hold witli  Crown  lands  attached,  46  persons  occupying  private  rented 
lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  111  persons  whose  holdings  are 
partly  their  own,  partly  leased  from  private  owners,  and  partly  belonging 
to  the  Crown — a  total  of  7,075  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land 
enclosed  is  1,523,918  acres,  leaving  101,251  acres  unenclosed.  The  area 
in  cultivation  is  50,054  acres,  of  which  32,370  acres  represent  land 
occupied  by  the  owners,  and  17,684  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  arerage  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is 
15,027  acres :— 


AUenated 
HokUogB. 

Ana  of  Holdings. 

Ana  in  CulUvation. 

Slaeof  Holdlngi. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

aUenatodin 

District 

TotaL 

Proportton 

to  Arsa 
of  Holdings. 

I  to  30  acres  

No. 

2,220 

3,902 

716 

231 

6 

acres. 

16,190 
599,192 
436,020 
48:^,607 

90,160 

percent. 

0-99 
36-87 
26*83 
29-76 

5-56 

acres. 

1,902 

31,046 

11,004 

4,260 

1.782 

percent. 
11-76 

3lto400acrea  

5-18 

401  to  1.000  acres 

2-54 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

0-88 

10.001  acre*  and  \iDwards. ........ 

1-97 

Total 

7,076 

1,625,169 

100-00 

60,054 

3*08 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  808,872  acres,  107,020  acres  being 
held  under  conditional  lease,  13,816  acres  under  settlement  lease,  and 
688,036  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  284,279 
acres;  and  unenclosed,  524,593  acres.  The  cultivated  area  is  955  acres — 
nearly  all  in  the  counties  of  Camden  and  Auckland.  The  total  number 
of  lessees  is  806,  of  whom  148  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,434,041 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  51,009  acres  cultivated,  there  are  2,383,032 
acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other  purposes. 


North  Coast  District. 

In  the  North  Coast  district  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  extended 
rapidly  of  late  years  along  the  banks  of  the  fine  rivers  which  empty  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Figures  regarding  alienated  holdings  in  this  district 
will  be  found  below :  — 


Counties. 


OocnpierB  of— 


I 


Ar«a  AllenaUd. 


liE 


I 


21 


11 

I  J" 


ill 


TotiL   Freehold. 


Private 
Rented. 


Total. 


RouB  . . . . 
Richmond 
Clarenoe.. 
FItffOT  .. 
RalHfch  .. 
Dudley    .. 

Total 


No. 

2.807 

886 
870 
ftl6 
S74 


No. 

i,n» 

198 
64ft 
62 
171 
246 


No.  No. 

182  '  16S 

49  102 

168  I  166 

11  162 

88  I  141 

80  80 


4,677  I  2,841  I  628   70S 


Na 
10 
8 
86 

6 
6 
10 


Na 
15 
6 

89 
8 
7 
9 


No. 

8,686 
682 

1,828 
608 
879 
690 


»l 


8,882 


677,491 
178,486 
190,192 
188,404 
00,882 
110,932 


165.487 
42,848 
64.782 
9,841 
28,408 
40,060 


l,28a;8S7 


886,706 


788,928 
820,884 
864,924 
148,246 
118,740 
160,668 


1,681,688 


Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  North  Coast  counties 
exhibit  the  liest  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  settlement.  No- 
where has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  place  an  industrious 
farming  population  on  the  soil — been  better  fulfilled.  The  total  number 
of  land-holders  is  8,382,  of  whom  only  2,341  are  private  tenants,  and  69 
rent  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  lands  owned  by  private  persons;  while 
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4,57T  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  523  work  both  their  own  land  and 
additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners,  793  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
lands  together  with  their  freeholds,  and  79  add  to  their  own  lands  areas 
leased  from  private  persons,  and  also  from  the  State.  The  total  area 
alienated  in  this  rich  part  of  the  State  amounts  to  1,621,633  acres,  or 
only  39*98  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  diviaion,  which  covers 
5,409,370  acres;  and  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  193  acres,  ranging 
from  129  acres  in  Raleigh  to  324  acres  in  Richmond.  The  proportion  of 
leasehold  lands  to  the  area  alienated  is  comparatively  small,  there  being 
only  335,796  acres  so  held,  or  20*71  per  cent,  of  the  total  alienated  area, 
whilst  1,285,837  acres,  or  79*29  per  cent.,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  themselves.  In  the  counties  of  Rous  and  Fitzroj  the 
area  leased  by  private  persons  forms  only  21*21  and  6'64  per  cent., 
respectively,  of  the  area  alienated;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in 
Dudley,  where  26*51  per  cent,  of  the  setUed  rural  land  is  occupied  by 
tenants.  The  area  enclosed  is  1,385,862  acres,  or  about  85*46  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  and  the  area  unenclosed  is  about  235,771  acres.  The  extent 
of  land  in  cultivation  is  108,203  acres,  of  which  68»&01  acres  are  culti- 
vated by  th/9  owners,  and  39,702  acres  by  private  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  22,473  acres : — 


State  or  Holding*. 


AUffMttod 
HoldingB. 


Ar»of  Hokliogi. 


TotaL 


JProportion  (o 

Total  Area 
I  alienated  in 
,     District. 


Area  in  Cnltiratien. 


T6tal. 


to  Area  of 
Holdings. 


ItqSOacras  ..., 

tl  to  400  acres  , 

401  to  1,000  acroB 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

10,001  acres  and  upwards., 

Total 


8,882 


No. 

acres. 

I,fi38 

12,170 

6.150 

869,887 

647 

324,961 

144 

302,800 

6 

112,365 

per  cent. 

0-75 
53*61 
20-04 
18-67 

6-93 


1,621,683      100-00 


acres. 

4,549 
88,803 
11.472 

3,251 
128 


108,203 


percent 

87*38 

10-21 

3-63 

1-07 

.  on 


6-67 


The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,611,854  acres,  held  by  lessees  to 
the  number  of  1,074,  of  whom  941  occupy  Crown  lands  in  conjunction 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  133  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
•under  conditional  lease  is  207,607  acres;  under  settlement  lease,  3,175 
acres;  and  under  all  other  forms  of  lease,  2,401,072  acres.  The  extent 
of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  598,432  acres,  and  unenclosed  2,013,422  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  is  1,501  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  4,233,487 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 109,704  acres — there 
remains  an  area  of  4,123,783  acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other 
purposes. 

From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  present 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  coastal  rivers,  and 
in  the  country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  Uib  main  dementA 
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in  determining  the  occupation  of  the  aoil>  irraspecstiTe  of  administratiTe 
boundaries.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  settlement  of  ibe  public  lands 
has  proceeded  in  a  way  rerj  different  from  that  of  the  tableland,  whidi 
extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of 
the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  watershed  from  the 
immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 


NoRTHEBN  Tableland. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  freeholders  and 
tenanta  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  small  minority  of 
tne  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  operate 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  the  State.  It 
is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861  to  create  a  class  of 
independent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861,  have  applied  for  conditional 
purchases.  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
part  of  the  country  in  question :  — 
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2,860,414 


The  total  area  alienated  in  this  division  is  2,360,414  acres,  or  26*44 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  8,928,487  acres.  The  total  number  of 
occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  4,032,  of  whom  1,811  live  on  their 
freeholds;  498  are  tenants  of  private  lands;  181  rent  private  lands  in 
addition  to  possessing  freehold  land;  1,478  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freeholds;  21  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached;  and  43  persons  who  possess  freeholds  are  also  tenants 
of  the  Crown  and  of  private  landowners.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  private  tenants  is  99,130  acres,  or  4*20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
extent  of  alienated  land;  whilst  95*80  per  cent.,  representing  2,261,284 
acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  land  is  used  both 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  these  industries  are  generally 
carried  on  conjointly.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in  the  division  is 
585  acres,  ranging  from  2,763  acres  per  holding  in  Drake  to  295  acres 
in  Clive.  The  average  in  the  counties  of  Gresham,  Clarke,  Hardinge, 
Sandon,  and  Vernon  is  856  acres,  720  acres,  689  acres,  548  acres,  and 
1,056  acres,  respectively.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  2,311,457 
acres,  and  unenclosed  48,957  acres.  There  are  67,224  acres  cultivated — 
that  is,  about  2*9  per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area — 53,014  acres  being 
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land  tilled  by  the  proprietors,  .and  14,210  acres  by  tenants.    The  holdings 
in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 


AUemtted 
UokUiifs. 

Are*  of  Holdingt. 

_^__^„ 

Total         toTotolAre* 
^*^       ,  alienated  lu 
1      District 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Siw  of  Uoldlngt. 

TotaL 

ProportioQ 
toAieaof 
Holdingt. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
991 

2,220 

489 

281 

51 

acres. 

6,087 
367,572 
310,604 
716,278 
959,873 

percent. 
0-26 
15-57 
13-16 
30*34 
40-67 

acres. 

1,339 

40,645 

13,775 

8,755 

2,710 

percent. 
21-99 

81  to  400  acres 

11-06 

401  to  1.000  acres  

4*43 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-22 
0-28 

Total   

4,032 

2,360,414 

100-00 

67,224 

2-85 

The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent,  on  the 
northern  tableland  is  18,821  acres. 

There  are  5,131,166  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division, 
1,156,003  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  171,784  acres 
under  settlement  lease,  and  3,803,379  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease. 
The  area  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  2,776,207  acres,  and  unenclosed 
2,354,959  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  1,738,  of  whom  196 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  Only  a  very  small  area,  1,138  acres,  is  under 
cultivation. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  held  under  lease  is 
7,491,580  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 68,362 
acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is 
7,423,218  acres. 

Central  Tableland. 

After  the  difficulties  blocking  extension  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
had  been  overcome,  the  pioneers  of  settlement  penetrated  to  the  central 
tableland,  thence  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  afterwards  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Great  Western  interior.  At  first  they 
followed  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  occupied,  little  by  little, 
all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  present  time  only  a  small  proportion 
of  country  remains  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  counties  grouped  around  the 
cities  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Mudgee,  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated  by 
the  figures  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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8,448,224 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  holders  of 
rural  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  8,249,  of  whom  4,180  occupy  their 
own  freeholds;  1,355  are  private  tenants;  570  lease  lands  from  private 
owners  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  1,838  persons  occupy  areas 
of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own 
freeholds;  90  rent  both  private  and  Crown  lands;  and  216  are  tenants 
both  of  private  parties  and  the  Crown,  as  well  as  possessing  land  of  their 
own.  The  alienated  area  is  3,443,224  acres,  representing  38*30  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  division,  which  is  computed  at  8,989,259  acres. 
The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  84:74 
per  cent.,  or  2,917,783  acres;  whilst  525,441  acres  are  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers.  In  the  county  of  Westmoreland  the  proportion  of  land  leased 
is  ooDsiderable,  61,900  acres  out  of  254,808  acres  alienated  in  this  county, 
or  24*29  per  cent.,  being  held  by  tenants;  and  in  Roxburgh  and  Cook, 
72,811  acres  and  44,939  acres  respectively,  or  23*30  and  22*79  per  cent., 
are  held  in  the  saine  manner.  The  proportion  in  the  remaining  counties 
gradually  diminishes,  from  18*37  per  cent,  in  Bathurst  and  14*07  per 
cent,  in  Georgiana  to  11*87  per  cent,  in  Phillip,  9*32  per  cent,  in  Welling- 
ton, and  8*20  per  cent,  in  Bligh.  On  the  Central  tableland  are  situated 
some  of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  Wales,  the  land  having 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their  descendants,  who 
consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  of  the  auction  sale  and 
improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  417  acres,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  1,213  acres  in  Bligh  to  a  minimum  of  116  acres  in 
Cook.  The  total  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  3,384,137  acres,  or 
98*28  per  cent.,  the  area  unenclosed  .being  only  59,087  acres.  The  area 
cultivated  is  218,646  acres — 168,909  acres  being  land  worked  by  the 
owners,  and  49,737  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  24,164  acres : — 
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40 
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per  cent. 
0-55 
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3614 
2807 

acres. 

5,469 

102,011 

50,066 

44,798 

18,302 

per  cent. 
29-01 

31  to  400  acres  

15-46 

401  to  1.000  acres 

9-04 

1,001  to  10,000  acrea 

3*60 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1*69 

Total 

8,249 

3,443,224 

100-00 

218,646 

6*85 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  Central  tableland  is  2,812,428 
acres,  of  which  897,548  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  72,698 
acres  under  settlement  lease,  and  1,842,182  acres  under  other  forms  of 
lease.  There  are  2,500,793  acres  enclosed,  and  311,635  acres  unenclosed. 
The  number  of  lessees  is  2,474,  of  whom  2,144  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
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addition  to  alitxutted  holding!,  and  330  oecnpy  Crown  lands  only.     The 
area  cultivated  is  4,069  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  6,255,652  acres; 
and  deducting  from  this  the  area  in  cultiTation — 222,715  acres — there 
remain  6,032,937  acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other  purposes. 


Southern  Tableland. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  Southern  tableland  do  not  greatly 
difier  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  Central  district,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  oooupied  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
Tarions  counties  whidi  comprise  this  portion  of  the  state:  — 
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744,954 
369.630 
108,500 
424.901 
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73401 
184.693 
117,622 
10,501 
U,7S0 
21325 
24,326 


5,038    3.314.866      449.707     3,764.663 


725.036 
862.576 
370440 
126,S3» 
446,796 
593.104 


Thus  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  State  comprises  3,764,563 
acres,  or  47*57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  contains  7,913,500 
acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  449,707  acres,  or  11*95  per  cent,  of 
the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy,  whilst  3,314,856  acres,  or  88*05  per 
cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  percentage  of 
land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Cowley, 
where  it  is  25*43  and  14*05  respectively.  There  are  11*42  per  cent,  in 
King,  13*63  in  Murray,  4*89  in  Wallace,  410  in  Wellesley,  and  2*84  per 
cent,  in  Beresford. 

In  this  division  the  total  number  of  occupiers  is  5,038,  of  whom  2,167 
occupy  their  own  freeholds;  734  are  private  tenants;  370  occupy  both 
descriptions  of  alienated  lands;  1,481  occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freehold ;  66  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached ;  and  220  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from 
private  owners  and  from  the  Crown.  The  conditions  of  settlement  in 
which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading  feature  must  necessarily  greatly 
affect  the  average  extent  of  rural  holdings,  and  in  this  division  it  will 
be  found  to  attain  fairly  high  proportions,  747  acres  being  the  average 
throughout,  with  a  maximum  of  1,026  acres  in  Cowley,  and  a  minimum 
of  550  acres  in  Argyle.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  3,751,598 
acres,  and  unenclosed  12,965  acres.     The  total  extent  in  cultivation  is 
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J5,€15  acres,  riz.,  45,649  ihores  worked  by  owners,  and  9,366  acres  by 
teoants;  this  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  .the  diTiaion.  The 
average  area  of  large  estates  ov^r  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  19,490  acres. 
The  holdings  in  thia  division  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 


AHimwiwI 

H0ldil«lL 

Area  of  Holding*. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

SiaeofHokUngi. 

TotsL 

toTotalArea 
■lienated 
inDwtriot 
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to  Area 
ofHoMinK*. 

ItoaOscres  

No. 
1,039 
2,556 
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7.147 

400,935 

497.482 

1,650,699 

1,208,300 

per  cent. 
019 
10«5 
13^1 
43-85 
3210 

acres. 

1,394 

21,870 

.    13,155 

14,379 

4,217 

percent 
19-50 

31to400scre«  

5-45 

401 14>  1,009  acres 

2-64 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

606 

0-87 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

62 

0-35 

TouJ 

5,038 

.3,764,563 

10000 

55,015 

1-46 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the  Southern  table- 
land is  2^786,862  acres,  of  which  there  are  under  conditional  lease  836,891 
acres,  5,229  acres  under  settlement  lease,  and  1,944,742  acres  under  other 
forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  1,889,045  acres,  and  unenclosed 
897,817  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  1,887,  of  whom  1,767  hold 
alienated  lands  also,  and  120  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
cultivated  on  Crown  lands  is  very  small,  being  only  S21  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  land  occupied  is  6,551,425  acres, 
and  deducting  the  area  cuitiTsted — ^^55,336  acres — there  remain  6,496,089 
acres  deroted  to  grazing  and  dairying. 

North-western  Slope. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range 
mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  west  and 
tableland,  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  Great  Western  plains. 
The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  divisions  comprised  in  the  Western  slopes 
is  very  considerable,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  holdings  little 
is  devoted  to  cultiTAtion,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  at  present  to  uae  the 
land  for  grazing  purposes,  distance  from  the  markets  being  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  extension  of  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  agriculture  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  considerably 
diminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  Western  slope  are  reached,  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  exoellenoe  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and  even  for 
agriculture,  impeOed  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown  son^  years  ago 
to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions  of  the  free  selector— ^whom  the 
Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour — ^by  means  of  systematic  purchases 
under  the  auction  sale  and  improrement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  .1861. 
In  the  North-western  districts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so  numerous 
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148^235  ao]%8  eo  held,  the  proprieton  occupying  2»268y053  aoi«8  oat  of 
the  2,416,288  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  dirision  contains.  The 
proportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  9*46  per  cent,  in  Growen  to  4*28 
and  4*08  per  cent,  in  Napier  and  Forbes;  the  arerage  for  the  whole 
district  i»G'13  per  cent.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  2,401,464 
acres,  and  only  14,824  acres  are  unenclosed.  The  average  area  of  holdings 
in  the  diyision  is  653  acres,  ranging  from  470  acres  in  Ashburnham  to 
2,126  acres  in  Napier. 

The  holdings  in  this  dirision  may  be  classified  as  shown  on  the  foUcrwing 
table.  The  average  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is 
18,908  acres :— 


AUflDBtMi 

lf<4diiigs. 

Ana  of  HoklfaigB. 

Arm  in  Caltiration. 

Slzeof  HoUings. 

Total. 

to  Total  Am 
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to  Area 
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1  to  30  acres  

No.      >     acres,      i  pereent.  \     acrei^      i  percent. 
821       1         6,296          0-26      ,       1,875    ;      29*78 

31  to  400  acres  

1,659      I     300,094  1      1242         106,311 

762           482,819  !      19-98      '   126.607 

425           946,386  |      3917         114,850 

36           680,893  |     2817      >     26,141 

35-43 

401  to  I»000  acres 

26-22 

1.001  to  10.000  acres    

1214 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

3-84 

Total   

3,703 

2,416,288 

100-00        375,784 

15-65 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  2,607,812  acres, 
of  which  2,474,588  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
is  1,133,105  acres;  under  settlement  lease,  418,793  acres;  and  under  other 
forms  of  lease,  1,055,914  acres.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
36,794  acres.  There  are  1,405  lessees,  of  whom  1,171  also  have  alienated 
estates,  and  234  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  5,024,100 
acres,  of  which  4,611,522  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying 
industries. 

SOUTH-WESTBRN   SlOPE. 

In  the  South-western  slope  which  is  traversed  by  the  principal  per- 
manent rivers  of  western  New  South  Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated  in 
a  wholesale  fashion,  and  immense  areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  landholders.  The  state  of  settlement  in 
the  counties  situated  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Great  Dividing  Range  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table :  — 


Countiaa 


Oceuplera  of— 


fll 


a.  i. 


MoatoK^e. 
Harden  ... 
Bacelcooh . 
Selwyn   ... 

Bland 

darondon . 
Wjmvard  . 
Goalbarn  . 

Totil 


No.  I 
71S  1 
612  I 
181  I 
181 
498  ' 
412  I 
698 
477  I 


No. 
68  ' 

141  ' 
7», 
16 
34  , 

116  ; 

WH 

116 


No. 

28 

60 

7 

6 
40 


3,605  I      766  !    860 


No 

87 
120 
116 

80 
2SS 

80 
165 

75 


987 


Ho 

No. 

No. 

8 

8 

900 

1 

•» 

969 

6 

6 

887 

1 

3 

249 

5 

8 

7SS 

2 

6 

616 

12 

24 

1.094 

1 

12 

721 

SI 

74 

6,668 

acTM.    I 

642.688 

656.027 

200.244 

220^440 

816,167 

626,186 

689,889 

679,150 


4,436,640      848,870 


29,761 
60.636 
1S,4M 
4,161 
65,496 
44,820 
66,868 
66,286 


672,2S9 
906,502 
218,7SS 
230,601 
891,062 
689,506 
066,267 
044,400 


4.779,010 
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The  total  area  of  this  diviaion  in  computed  at  8»185,759  aorea,  of  wMch 
4^779,010  acres  are  alioBated,  or  58*38  per  cent,  ef  the  whole  ajea.  lu 
some  of  the  counties,  however^  a  greater  prapovtion  of  the  land  haabeerk 
parted  with ;  thus,  in  Clarendon,  87'20  per  cent,  is  alienated,  or  669,505 
acrea  out  of  a  total  of  767,795  acres.  This  is  followed  by  Harden  with 
8431  per  cent.,  or  906,562  acres  out  of  1,075,309  acres ;»Goulburn  with 
74*74  per  cent.,  or  644,406  acres  out  of  862,249  acres;  Monteagle  ^ith 
68*86  per  cent.,  or  572,289  acres  out  of  841,078  acres;  Wynyard  with. 
59*35  per  oent.,  or  655»257  acres  out  of  1,104,022  acres;  Bland  with  56*85 
per  ooit.,  or  881,662  acres  out  of  1,550,732  acres;  Buccleuch  with  24*95 
per  cent.,  or  218,738  acres  out  of  8Y6,585  acres;  and  Selwyn  with  20*6^ 
per  cent.,  or  230,591  acres  out  of  1,117,989  acres.  The  percentage  of 
land  held  by  tenants  is  very  small,  ranging  from  1*80  per  cent.  in.  Selwyn 
to  10*13  per  oent.  in  Goulburn,  9*98  per  cent,  in  Wynyard,  and  8*45  per 
cent,  in  Buccleuch,  the  percentage  for  the  whole  division  being  only  7*17. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  division  is  5,663,  of  whom 
3,605  occupy  their  own  freeholds ;  only  756  are  private  tenants  alone ;  260 
rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds;  937  persons  occupy 
areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their 
own  freeholds ;  31  persons  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown  lands 
attached;  and  74  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from  the 
Crown  and  from  private  owners. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  division  is  844  acres;  but 
in  the  counties  of  Bland  and  Clarendon  it  reaches  1,119  and  1,089  across 
respectively,  diminishing  from  945  acres  in  Harden  to  599  acves  ivKt 
Wynyard. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is  enclosed,, 
only  40,865  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  4,779,010  acres  being  open.  The' 
area  under  cultivation  is  418,098  acres,  of  which  369,072  acres  represent 
land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  49,(^26  acres  are  tilled  by  tenants.  The- 
average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  21,726  acres.  The 
holdings  in  this  division  are  thug  distributed  :  — 


AIi«a«fced 
Holdings 

Ami  of  Holdings. 

AimteOnHlTatlBii. 

Sise  of  Holding!. 

Totel. 

ko  Total  Ana 

aUenalwIin 

Dlitrict. 

TtAaL 

to  Area 
ofBoldtBgi. 

Ito30aor«s  

1,746 

2,364 

835 

689 

90 

acres. 

18,648 

88U0B8 

532.277 

1,885,844 

1^955,318 

psECSnt. 

0-28 

8-fO 

1114 

39-46 

40-91 

acres. 

21986 

06,668 

105,305 

158,662 

61,483. 

par  cent... 
2}«*8^.. 

31to400acres    

04*I<I 

401  to  1,000  acres 

lt-78 

1,001  to  10,000  aores    

815^ 

10,001  aetpsa  and  upwards. 

314 

Total    

5,688 

4,778,010 

lOODO 

418,698 

8*75 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South-wcsterD  slope  is 
2,272,174  acres,  only  369,893  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The  area 
held  under  conditional  tease  is  810,411  acres;  under  settlement  lease, 
162,078  acres;  and  1,299,685  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  In  culti- 
vation there  are  34,757  acres,  of  which  2^,091  acres  are  in  the  oounty  of 
Bland.  The  namber  of  lessees  is  1,394,  of  whom  1,042  socupy  Crown 
lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings^  and  352  oocapy  Crows  la^ds  only. 
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Tbe  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  7,051,184 
acres,  and  dedncting  from  this  the  cultivated  area,  442,855  acres,  the 
area  deroted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  6,608,329  acres. 


North- WB8TERK  Plain. 

This  division  was  formerly  included  in  the  North-western  slope,  but  as 
a  more  correct  delimitation  of  the  divisions  of  the  State  has  recently  been 
adopted,  the  particulars  relating  to  it  are  now  shown  separately.  The 
occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  the 
following  table:  — 


Boldh^i. 


1 11  I1ll 


^1 


II  f  I 


ill  li 


StefiynOTi 


'White, 


TMia 


Vo. 
SI 

78 
S8 

96 

tr 
( 

M 


No. 

S 

n 
t 

» 
s 
1 

u 


70 


Na 


14 


No. 
M 
M 

106 
9 
98 
44 
86 


606 


No. 

S 

1 

s 

t 


Na 

6 
6 
S 

t 


18 


No. 
M 

196 
162 
180 

Its 

60 
184 


ATM  Allemled. 


I 


711,188 
471,7U 
86,761 
884,073 
210,980 
182,847 


2,272,628 


8n 

18,016 
4,819 
S,84S 
3,381 
7.080 
2,501 


87,789 


288,894 

727,208 
478,030 


«18,040 
186,348 


2,810^7 


The  area  alienated  is  2,310,317  acres,  or  23*03  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  division,  which  is  10,030,901  acres.  The  highest  proportion 
of  alienated  land  is  in  Courallie,  where  57*84  per  cent.,  or  727,208  acres 
of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,257,172  acres,  have  been 
BO  dealt  with.  The  average  area  of  holdings  throughout  the  division, 
though  higher  than  in  the  Central-western  plain,  is  not  so  large  as  the 
average  in  the  Riverina  division,  reaching  2,437  acres,  with  a  maximum 
of  4,361  acres  in  Denham,  and  a  minimum  of  435  acres  in  White.  The 
bulk  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
There  are  109  tenant  occupiers,  renting  37,789  acres,  the  balance  of  the 
alienated  area — 2,272,528  acres — being  occupied  by  839  proprietors. 
The  total  number  of  holdings  is  948,  of  which  334  are  freehold,  70  private- 
rented  properties,  14  partly  freehold  and  partly  private-rented  lands, 
505  freeholds  to  which  have  been  added  Crown  lands,  9  private-rented 
lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  16  partly  freehold  and  partly 
private  rented  and  Crown  lands. 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  large,  amounting 
only  to  1*64  per  cent,  for  the  division.  In  White  it  readies  5*52  per 
cent. ;  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  everywhere  else.  The  greater  part 
of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is  enclosed,  only  28,485  acres  out  of 
a  total  of  2,310,317  acres  remaining  open.  The  area  cultivated  is  8,530 
acres,  8,183  acres  being  tilled  by«proprietors,  and  347  acres  by  tenants. 
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Tho  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows.     The  average 
area  of  largo  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  35,728  acres:  — 


SUeofHoUUniiB. 


Alienated 
UokUogv. 


Area  of  HoldiDgi. 


ToteL 


Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

Alienated  In 

DUtriot. 


Area  lo  Cultivation. 


TotaL 


to 

Ana  of 

HokUngi. 


1  to  90  acres  .. 

81to400aorea 

401  to  1,000 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

Total 


No. 

acres. 

200 

1,206 

217 

36,053 

241 

160,230 

240 

647,956 

41 

1,464,863 

048 

2,310,317 

percent. 

005 

1-56 

6-94   * 

28-05 

63*40 


I 


acrea. 

228 
1,842 
3,367 
2,284 

809 


100*00 


8,530 


percent. 
18-91 
511 
210 
0*36 
0*06 


0-37 


In  the  North-western  plain  there  are  under  lease  4,963,085  acres  of 
Crown  lands,  of  which  4,600,709  acres  are  enclosed,  and  362,376  acres 
unenclosed.  The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  1,574,887  acres, 
under  settlement  lease,  1,365,811  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease 
2,022,387  acres.  There  is  no  cultivation  worth  mentioning,  the  area 
under  crop  being  restricted  to  1,731  acres.  There  are  941  lessees,  530 
occupying  Crown  \ands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  411 
oocupjing  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  7,273,402  acres, 
and,  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  10,261  acres,  there  remain  7,263,141 
acres  devoted  to  the  pastoral  industry. 

Central- WE 8TKKN  Plain. 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on   the  Central- - 
western  plain  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : — 


Conntiei 


Holdingi. 


I 


I] 


ii 


Area  Alienated. 


I 

2 


Leicfahaidt 

BwennMt   

Hanromine    

Kennedy 

Canningliam 

Clydfldiertof)....'... 

OrefiTory  (part  oO 

Oxley 

Qinbelego  (part  oO-  •  • 
FUndeie 

'Mai   


No. 

79 

62 
287 

89 
138 

38 
.     6 

27 
108 

11 

12 


786 


No. 
15 
10 
86 
2 
12 

0 

■7 
17 


111  I 


No. 

No. 

4 

102 

161 

4 

128 

1 

94 

4 

154 

1 

144 

, , 

22 

80 

4 

04 

80 

1 

40 

19 

1,060 

No. 
4 
4 
8 
2 

18 
6 


No. 
8 
4 
4 
1 
2 
5 


No. 

207 

287 

466 

180 

828 

194 

27 

128 

190 

41 

64 


2,060 


0»«,211 

440,200 

847,091 

109,748 

882,012 

691,606 

60,608 

021,814 

277,980 

87,620 

78,967 


6,717 
7,408 
8.142 
8.897 
14,081 
87,666 

10,716 
1,548 

**427 


8,787,822  i     90,047 


70O,92S 

468,009 

865,288 

208,145 

406,648 

629,171 

50,668 

6S2,(j80 

279,508 

87,620 

79,414 


8,827,869' 
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The  alienated  area  amoonts  to  3,827,860  aoite,  or  23*88  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  diyiBion,  which  is  estimated  at  16,029,880  aeras. 

The  highest  proportion  of  alienated  land  is  in  the  county  of  Gipps, 
where  35'23  per  oent.,  or  629,171  acres  of  the  total  area  of  the  county, 
calculated  at  1,786,008  acres,  have  been  alienated.  The  proportion  in 
Ewenmar  is  34*24  per  cent. ;  in  Gregory,  33*57  per  cent. ;  in  Oxley,  29*98 
per  oent. ;  gradually  diminishing  to  4*57  per  cent,  in  Flinders.  The 
pr<^K)irtion  of  alienated  land  held  under  tenancy  in«this  division  is  small, 
being  only  2*35  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is 
3»0d6,  of  which  786  are  freehold.  111  private- rented  properties,  19  partly 
freehold  and  partly  private-rented  lands,  1,080  freeholds  to  which  have 
been  added  Crown  lands,  31  private-rented  lands  with  Crown  lands 
attached,  and  29  partly  freehold  and  partly  private  rented  and  Crown 
lands.  The  greater  portion  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  drrision  is 
caolosed,  only  22,956  acres  out  of  a  total  of  3,827,869  acres  remaining 
open.  The  area  cultivated  is  208,315  acres,  201,714  acres  being  tilled 
by  proprietors,  and  6,601  acres  by  tenants. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  1,862  acres,  ranging 
from  779  aeres  in  Narromine  to  4,938  acres  in  Gregory. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  average  area 
of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  29,267  acres: — 


«Mof  Roldinga 


AlieiMted 
Holdings. 


AvM  off  HoMlnfi. 


TV>tel. 


1  to  30  acres 

31  to  400  acres   

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 
.10,001  acrosand  upwards 

Totd  


No. 
268 
568 
630 
521 
68 


2,056 


acres. 
2,357 
98,995 
425,934 

1,310,425 
1,990,158 


AraateCnHivsthm. 


Proportion 

toTotel  Area 

Alieantedin 

txistriot. 


per  cent. 

0-06 

2*50 

11*13 

34*23 

51-99 


TotaL 


Proportion 

to 

AfaaaC 

HoMteg*. 


3,827,869 


559 

28,117 
64,054 
06,753 
18,832 


100-00 


208,315 


per  cent. 

23-72 

28-40 

15-04 

7-38 

0-95 


5-44 


In  the  Central- western  plain  there  are  under  lease  10,270,772  acres  of 
•Crown  lands,  of  which  10,090,210  acres  are  enclosed  and  180,562  acres 
remain  open.  The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  3,646,976  acres, 
under  settlement  lease  1,594,047  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease 
5,029,749  acres.  The  land  under  cultivation  comprises  an  area  of  79,122 
acres.  There  are  1,797  lessees,  1,140  of  whom  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  657  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  14,098,641 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 287,437  acres — the 
area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  13,811,204  acres. 
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This  division  may  be  considered  the  most  important  in  the  State,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  aggregate  area  alienated,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  considerably  larger  area  under  cultiTatlon  than  any 
of  the  other  diriaions.  The  oeoupation  of  the  alienated  land  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Ck>uxitiea. 
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Dowliiig 
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No. 
M4 


16 
120 
470 
S24 
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0 

71 

sw 
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76 
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No. 
S2 

50 

80 

17 

24 

SO 

6 

3 

6 

88 

20 

15 

10 

1 


No.  I  No. 
17  :  188 


2  i 
31 
12 

3 


41 
83 
46 
78 
42 
17 
62 
36 
13 
46 
15 
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102 
8 


880 


151  !  716 


No. 

2 

3 
1 
2 
6 
1 
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No. 


94 


4 
7 
3 

4 

6 

4 

3 

2  1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

6 

4 
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No. 
685 

411 

604 

68 
228 
572 
997 
181 

50 

92 
820 
245 
160 
160 

16 


57  I  4,207 


720,614 
671,836 
850.679 
117.878 
756,901 

1,716,278 
586,595 
4C0,442 
569,022 
817,525 

1,750,108 
607,580 
834,966 

1,S07,429 
260,078 


11,788,836 


•crea. 

80,427 

48,793 
£0,082 

4,274 
16,874 
82.710 
29.757 

7.128 
12.429 

8,027 
18,581 
22,241 

9,480 
47.841 

1,080 


760,041 
720,129 
910,061 
122,162 
778,776 

1,748,968 
615,882 
407,670 
681,451 
825,552 

1.797,689 
529.890 
848.846 

1,264,670 
961,108 


968,924    18,162,769 


The  total  area  alienated  in  this  division  is  12,152,769  acres,  or  €r48 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  19,767,073  acres;  the  greatest  proportion 
being  in  the  county  of  Cadell,  where  93*51  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  county,  which  is  estimated  at  566,600  acres,  has  been  alienated;  in 
Hume  the  area  alienated  is  90*34  per  cent.  ;  in  Urana  88*67  per  cent. ; 
the  proportion  gradually  diminishing  to  10*41  per  cent,  in  Dowling. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Riverina  division  is  4,207, 
of  whom  2,930  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  only  330  are  private  tenants 
iiloue;  151  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds;  715  persons 
occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds;  24  persons  occupy  private  rented  lands  with 
Crown  lands  attached;  and  57  persona  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent 
land  from  the  Crown  and  from  private  owners. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is 
high,  since  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  wholesale, 
tbe  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by  the  various  banking  corporations, 
and  their  joint  operations  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of 
the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  State.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in  the 
division  is  2,889  acres;  but  in  the  county  of  Caira  it  reaches  16,319  acres; 
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in  Sturt,  11,629  acres;  in  Boyd,  8,973  acres;  in  Wakool,  7,424  acres; 
thence  diminishing  from  5,464  acres  in  Townsend  to  1,110  acres  in 
Bourke. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  alienated  area  of  this  division  is 
enclosed,  only  25,644  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  12,152,759  acres  being 
open.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  723,911  acres,  of  which  674,318 
acres  represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  49,593  acres  are  worked 
by  tenants.     The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 


Alienftted 
Holdingi. 

ArMofHoldiiiKS. 

Area  in  Cultiv»tion. 

Size  of  Holdings 

Total. 

TbtaL 

to  Total  Ana 
in  District 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdingi. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

604 

1,206 

1,423 

898 

176 

acres. 

3,480 

246,989 

919,537 

2,194,383 

8,788,370 

per  cent. 

0-03 

2-03 

7-57 

18*06 

72-31 

acres. 
734 

80,067 
218,457 
271,285 
153,368 

per  cent. 
21-09 

31  to  400  acres  

32*42 

401  to  1,000  acres 

23*76 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

12-36 

10,001  acres  and  upwards  

1-75 

Total   

4.207 

12,162,769 

100-00 

723,911 

6*96 

The  average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  49,934  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  it 
stood  at  12,012  acres. 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  5,732,854  acres,  only  395,418 
acres  being  unenclosed.  The  area  held  under  conditional  lease  is  1,306,075 
acres;  under  settlement  lease,  448,055  acres;  and  under  other  forms  of 
lease,  3,978,724  acres.  There  are  21,272  acres  in  cultivation,  of  which 
14,461  acres  are  in  the  counties  of  Bourke,  Cowper,  Townsend,  and 
Wakool.  The  number  of  lessees  is  1,132,  of  whom  796  occupy  Crown 
lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings,  and  336  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  17,885,613 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  areas — 745,183  acres — 
the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  17,140,430  acres. 


The  Western  Division. 

in  the  extreme  west  of  the  State,  settlement  is  making  but  slow  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of  Broken  Hill,  situated 
on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  South  Australia,  around 
which  a  large  population  has  settled,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the 
domain  of  New  South  Wales  is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
Owing  to  the  closer  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Darling, 
and  the  more  favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  counties  in  this  district 
have  been  shown  separately  from  those  west  of  the  Darling,  where  the 
general  character  of  the  country  militates  against  agricultural  production 
and  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep-breeding  being  practically  the 
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only  induBtrj.     The  present  state  of  settlement  on  the  Western  plains  is 
illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below : — 


Ckmntlet. 


Oootipiers  of— 


I 


Ana  AltonatficL 


1 
I 


EMt  of  DftriiDfr— 

Clyde  (part  of) 

Or«fcory  (p*rt  ©O-  • . 
Cknbelego  (purt  of). 

Gowper  

Tandft     

ftobioson 

If  OUFBmlM      

Bkucluid     

Franklin     

MoMipel    

Booroondam 

Bankin    

Wcranda    

Woore     * 

Xanaxm    

Waljeen     

Kilfen    

Gidrm(partoO 

Tkil*    

Weotworth    

Perry  

Uvingitone  


Total.  EMlolDullog. 


WMtofDarnofc^. 

Flncfa 

Memn    , 

Cnliroft    , 

Ounderboolia.... 

Imm 

Thoaloaniia  ... 

Berrona 

Landeborooyh. . 

Kfflara    

Flteicemld 

Ularwa  


Toogowoko   . 

PooTe  

Tantam 

YttJignulgTa  . 

Young    

Taodora 

If  ooiwingea  . 

Evelyn    

Farnell    

Yanoowinna  . 
Menindie  ... 
Windeyer  ... 
Tara     


Total  West  of  Darilnir 
Total— Western  Division 


Ko. 
SI 

*'s 

21 
d 

4S 
SS 
96 

7 

7 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

16 

2 

43 

18 

83 

1 

8 

811 


12 
17 
8 
10 
6 
1 
1 
1 
S 

"2 

"s 
"1 

80 
82 

1 

*  4 
10 

143 
8 
1 
8 


31S 


624 


No. 


No. 

No. 

14 

, 

I 

80 

1 

12 

1 

12 

,, 

16 

21 

1 

12 

. , 

1 

IS 

1 

10 

,, 

,, 

19 

,, 

10 

227 

88 


87 


1S7 


19       414 


No. 


11 


60 
48 

aa 

•   88 

IS 

4 

2 

6 

0 

2 

7 

1 

6 

1 

6 

66 

47 

8 

8 

10 

12 

102 

14 

9 

22 


107,172 

87,618 

1.648 

68,422 

12,434 

18,724 

12.478 

02,811 

192,719 

26.241 

0,010 

4,082 

6,009 

0,906 

31,262 

244,884 

13,018 

166,709 

24,768 

66,807 

41.887 

14,228 


1,148,606 


126,097 

78,040 

16.249 

82,627 

11.890 

8,000 

41 

7,238 


600 

6,n7 

860 

18,961 

120 

4.297 

20,680 

24,261 

3,600 

6,881 

20,266 

8,190 

88,096 

18,8fl0 

27,418 

47,670 


661       615,660 


1« 


16 


1,178    1,669,216 


acres. 
8,216 


13,466 

40 

1,02s 

82 

«,862 

1,140 

1,060 

40 


120 

2^068 
60 
8,169 
1.268 
1,99K 
941 


86,607 


800 

86,184 

6 

1,460 


264 
40 
86 


40 
184 


81 
820 


74 


2 
4,440 


48,889 


79,806 


110,888 

87,618 

1,648 

66,878 

12,474 

14.746 

12.660 

69,678 

193,869 

26,291 

6,660 

4,082 

6.069 

7,026 

81,262 

246,787 

18,078 

169,878 

96,m6 

67,800 

42,828 

14,228 


1,180,078 


126,406 

114,224 

16,266 

84,087 

11,890 

8,900 

41 

7,288 

7,147 

640 

6,812 

860 

18,961 

120 

4,887 

29.061 

24,261 

8.6rK> 

«l.4f2 

80,666 

8,190 

88,169 

18,880 

27,416 

62,010 


660,089 


1,789,112 


The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*17  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of/this  division,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,739,112  aeres  out  of  80,318,708 
acres  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  The  greatest  area 
alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Waljeers,  where  there  are  246,737  acres,  or 
14*63  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  held  by  settlers.  Of  the 
total  alienated  area,  1,659,216  acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land- 
holders, and  only  79,896  acres  are  held  under  private  lease,  this  kind  of 
tenure  being  principally  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Clyde,  Cowper, 
Blaxland,  Franklin,  Waljeers,  Caira,  Wentworth,  Narran,  Gunderbooka, 
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Perry,  Taila,  Robinaon^  Tara,  and  Mosagiel.  The  total  number  of  hold- 
ings is  1,173,  of  which  624  are  freehold,  87  private  rented  properties, 
19  partly  freehold  and  partly  private  leasehold,  414  freeholds  to  which 
considerable  areas  of  Crown  lands  are  attached,  14  private  rented  hold- 
ings with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  15  freeholds  with  both  private 
rented  and  Crown  lands  attached.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings 
for  the  whole  Western  Division  is  1,483  acres,  the  average  in  many 
counties,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  holdings,  being  very  large.  In 
the  part  of  Gregory  within  the  division  it  reaches  12,506  acrp;  in 
Waljeers,  6,854  acres;  in  Franklin,  6,254  acres;  in  Manara,  4,464  acres; 
in  Perry,  3,848  acres;  in  Tongowoko,  3,160  acres;  in  Windeyer,  3,046 
acres;  in  Narran,  2,656  acres,  in  Finch,  2,508  acres;  in  Tara,  2,364 
acres ;  in  the  portions  of  Caira  and  Clyde  within  the  division,  2,236  acres 
and  2,123  acres  respectively;  in  Evelyn,  2,059  acres;  in  Kilfera,  1,868 
acres;  in  Blaxland,  1,515  acres;  in  Landsborough,  1,446  acres;  diminish- 
ing in  the  other  counties  from  1,252  acres,  in  Mossgiel,  to  120  acres  in 
Poole;  while  in  Barrona  there  are  two  holdings  averaging  20  acres  each. 
There  is  one  holding  of  HO  acres  in  Poole,  and  one  of  360  acres  in 
Delalah.  The  land  is  used  purely  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  townships,  where  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  are 
carried  on,  principally  by  Cliinese. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,653,843  acres, 
and  unenclosed  85,269  acres.  In  cultivation  there  is  an  area  of  8,214 
acres,  only  382  acres  of  which  are  tilled  by  tenants.  The  average  area  of 
large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  27,627  acres.  The  holdings 
in  the  Western  Division  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


i  of  HoMingt. 


1  to  30  acres 

81  to  400  acres 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 
10,001  acreaand  upwards. 

Total  


AlieiiAted 
Holdings. 

Areaof  HcddlfijETt. 

AieainCnlUvaUon. 

Total 

Proportion 

to  Total  Ana 

alienated 

in  District. 

per  cent. 
010 

2-66 

6-47 

30-40 

80-37 

Total. 

acres. 
191 

1,710 

1,868 

2,894 

1,551 

ProportiOD 

to  Area 
of  Holding*. 

No. 
447 

338 

166 

184 

38 

acres. 
1.777 

46,198 

112,523 

628,780 

1,049,834 

per  cent^ 
10-75 

3-70 

1-66 

0-55 

015 

1,173 

1,739,112 

100-00 

8,214 

0-47 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  very  large,  there 
being  no  less  than  73,543,718  acres  under  various  forms  of  lease.  Under 
homestead  lease  there  are  2,830,432  acres,  the  bulk  of  these  leases  having 
been  converted  under  the  Western  Lands  Act.  There  are  232,052  acres 
under  conditional  lease,  granted  under  the  Act  of  1884 :  but  this  form  of 
lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  Western  Division.  Under  settlement 
lease  th»re  are  40,811  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease  70,440,423 
acres.  The  number  of  lessees  of  Crown  lands  is  1,435,  of  whom  443 
occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  while  992 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.     The  area  under  cultivation  is  9,646  acres. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
75,282,830  acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  with  the 
exception  of.  17,860  acres  under  crop. 
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Abba  of  Holdings. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  that  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
tlie  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  understood 
in  older  settled  communities,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
91*65  per  cent,  of  the  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an  area  of  44,660,409  acres ;  whilst  only 
4,068,133  acres,  or  8*35  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  free- 
holders. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  throughout 
the  State,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  reference  is  made  to 
holders  who  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  lands,  the 
area  of  such  Crown  lands  is  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  size  of  the 
holdings :  — 


SlMof  Holdlnf& 


Number  of  Boldiiigs. 


t 
I 


|£ 


ill 


a 

& 


IteWMnt  

SltO400MSI«B 

401  to  1,000  aerw 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

Total 


17,004 

M80 

1,09S 

i»,on 

7,M8 

2,802 

4,80t 

7tl 

077 

2,188 

287 

886 

llfi 

5 

10 

42,776 

14,021 

4,480 

811 
^070 
8,040 
8,400 

486 


40 

810 
80 
64 
0 


85 
861 
266 

410 
80 


13,821 


1,180 


26,816 

80,147 

0,171 

6,78S 

720 


77,186 


The  alienated  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  table  just  given, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which 
also  show  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings  of 
each  specified  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding,  whether 
freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


SizeofHoldinss. 

ArsaofHokitiicsi 

Alienated  Area  of  the  State, 

exdustve  of  holdings 

under  1  acre. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

Total. 

1  tp30aore6  

acres. 

131,389 
4.228,223 
6,085,260 

13,105,667 
22.114,970 

acres. 
62,522 
1,198,641 

751,015 
1,436,010 

619,945 

acres. 

193,911 

5,421,864 

6,836,275 

14,541,577 

22,734,915 

^cent 

0-27 

8-87 

10-44 

26-89 

45-38 

i^cent.  ^cent. 
013  j     0-40 
2*46  I   11*13 

401  to  1,000  acna 

1,001  to  10,000  acTM 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-54  I  11-98 
2-95  1  29-84 
1-27  ,  46-65 

Toia    

44^tlVw,4Mr 

4,068,133 

48,728,543 

91-65 

8*35 

100*00 
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The  above  figures  strikinglj  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  settle- 
ment in  New  ^uth  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  study  the  rarious  phases  of  settlement  in  this  country.  The 
proportion  of  land  in  holdings  30  acres  and  under  in  extent  is  only  0'40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  oi  land  alienated  in  the  State,  and  represents 
an  aggregate  of  193,911  acres  out  of  a  total  of  48,728,542  acres;  this 
small  acreage  consists  of  25,315  holdings,  each  occupying  an  average  of 
7'7  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400  acres  in  extent  number  36,147, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  5,421,864  acres,  or  iri3  per  cent,  of  the  area 
alienated  in  the  State,  giving  an  average  of  150*0  acres  per  holding. 
It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  found.  In  areas  between  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found 
9,171  estates,  the  number  decreasing  rapidly  as  the  area  increases,  aggre- 
gating in  all  5,836,275  acres,  or  11*98  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated, 
giving  each  an  average  of  636*4  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes 
still  more  marked  in  the  holdings  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in 
extent,  their  number  being  only  5,783,  whilst  they  aggregate  14,541,577 
acres,  or  29*84  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  State,  giving 
an  average  of  2,514*5  acres  per  holding.  The  climax  is  reached,  how- 
ever, in  the  holdings  of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent.  Of  these  there 
are  but  720,  aggregating  22,734,915  acres,  or  46*65  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  alienated  from  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  31,576  acres. 

SsTTLEkEirr  and  Agriculture. 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  settle- 
ment on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  figures.  The 
following  table  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  carry  witb  them 
their  own  explanation: — 


AUenatod 

Area  AIlemt«d. 

Area  CuHivatad. 

Blie  of  Holdings. 

Total 

to  Ana  of 
StaU. 

IProporikm 
TotaL      1   to  Area 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 

25,315 

36.147 

9,171 

6.783 

720 

acres. 

193,011 

6.421,864 

5,836,275 

14,541,577 

22,734,915 

percent 
010 
2-73 
294 
7-32 
11-45 

acres. 

48,540 
776.519 
701,679 
803,887 
313,783 

percent. 
25-03 

31  to  400  acres 

14*32 

401  to  1,000  acres   

'202 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

5*53 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-38 

Total 

77.136 

4]b,728,542 

24-53 

2,644,408 

4*43 

Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  thes3 
series,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  State,  is  found 
in  holdings  from  1,001  to  10,000  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  represents  only 
5*53  per  cent,  of  it ;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  less  than  31  acres  in 
extent,  as  much  as  2503  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  higher  areas  are 
reached,  being  reduced  to  1*38  per  cent,  in  those  over  10,000  acres. 

From  the  table  given  on  page  149  some  interesting  information  may 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  rented  lands, 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  either 
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from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  these  two  phases  of  settlement  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  holdings  are  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes :  — 


SiM  of  HolcUngt. 


1  toSaoTM    .. 
•  to  16  aoret  . . 
16to30ftor«8 
31  to  60  acres 
61  to  100  f 
101  to  200  a 

901  to  800  acres    , 

SOI  to  400  atcret 

401  to  600  acres    

501  to  000  acres 

801  to  700  acres    , 

701  to  800  acres    , 

801  to  900  acres    

901  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  1,500  acres 

1,601  to  2,000  acres 

2,001  to  8,000  acres , 

8,001  to  4,000  acres 

4,001  to  6,0C0  acres 

5,001  to  7,600  acres , 

7,501  to  10,000  acres  

10,001  to  16,000  acres 

16,001  to  20,000  acres 

20,001  to  80,000  acres 

90,001  to  40,000  acres 

40,001  acres  and  upwards. 


Total  42,770 


HokUngs  ooDtisting  of— 


No. 

9,080 

4,666 

2,618 

4,188 

4.961 

6.271 

2,604 

2,068 

1,247 

849 

998 

619 

400 

379 

1,060 

867 

851 

164 

84 

92 

61 

46 

24 

21 

6 

18 


No. 

8318 

1.864 

1,168 

1,666 

2,214 

1,990 

889 

479 

261 

140  I 

167 

67 

40 

66 

116 

66 

80 

12 

7 

10 
7 
1 
1 
8 


Na 

414 

896 

284 

281 

626 

771 

417 

807 

220 

147 

114 

81 

61 

64 

162 

64 

82 

88 

16 

26 

8 

9 

3 

8 

8 

1 


14,921   4,480 


No. 

186 

68 

68 

1.010 

1,807 

1,826 

1,206 

1,642 

640 

461 

1,104 

807 

268 

281 

877 

432 

462 

240 

168 

101 

184 

184 

98 

102 

48 

114 


18,821 


No. 

18 

16 

16 

66 

70 

72 

60 

62 

19 

16 

26 

9 

6 

6 

18 

7 

17 

1 

8 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 


No. 

Ko. 

6 

14.866 

14 

6,905 

0 

4,046 

12 

7,098 

49 

9.217 

118 

10,042 

89 

6,254 

88 

4,686 

49 

2,436 

46 

1,658 

48 

2.442 

61 

1,084 

86 

706 

80 

806 

120 

2,891 

67 

972 

82 

1,024 

46 

491 

84 

807 

88 

862 

24 

286 

28 

216 

18 

140 

20 

160 

10 

68 

18 

161 

1,180 

n.l86 

86,100 

66,064 

01,827 

294,711 

729,806 

1,516,988 

1,819,807 

1,661,602 

1,110,654 

916,872 

1,677.284 

780,272 

679,628 

771,718 

2,049,188 

1,706,726 

2.619,984 

1,701,021 

1,384,241 

2.210,014 

2.070,068 

2,668,641 

2,461,064 

3,699,210 

2,107,091 

11,728.012 


48.728,642 


From  £he  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
freeholds  only  is  42,776,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  occupiers 
being  fairly  constant  in  each  size  of  holdings.  Absolute  tenants  of  private 
lands,  who  number  14,921,  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  smaller  classes, 
of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and  in  proportion  as 
the  estates  become  larger.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  holders 
of  freehold  and  private  rented  land,  who  number  only  4,489.  The  persons 
who  possess  freeholds  with  Crown  lands  attached  number  13,321,  and 
over  46  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  over  1,000  acres  in  extent  are  in  this 
category.  Occupiers  whose  holdings  are  partly  made  up  of  private  rented 
lands  and  partly  of  Crown  lands  only  number  499  altogether;  while 
owners  of  freehold,  who  are  Crown  tenants  and  private  tenants  at  the 
same  time,  show  a  total  of  1,130. 

There  are  4,370  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  only,  not  connected  with 
alienated  holdings.  The  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acre  in 
extent  in  the  State  is  48,728,542  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands  occupied 
119,287,583  acres,  making  a  total  of  168,016,125  acres.  Of  this  area, 
165,178,044  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  2,838,081  acres 
for  agriculture. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settlement  only,  and 
account  for  48,728,542  acres  out  of  a  total  of  49,970,335  acres  that  have 
been  alienated.  The  balance  of  1,241,793  acres  represents  lands  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned,  to  all  appearances,  by  their 
owners.  The  lands  of  the  State  are  held  by  186,081  persons,  the  owners 
being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
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ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 


¥oB  some  yean  Bubsequent  to  its  fiist  oolonisatioii,  settlement  within  the 
State  was  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Here,  by  t^e  aid  of  convict  labour, 
main  roads  were  formed,  connecting  the  infant  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpo^d, 
Windsor,  and  Penrith  with  the  metropolis.  AU  access  to  the  intmor  of  the 
country,  was,  however,  barred  by  the  apparently  insurmountable  sandstone 
precipices  rising  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Nepean.  The  inl^epid  explorer, 
George  Bass,  who  attempted  the  crossing  in  1796,  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  task,  stating  that  he  believed  it  impracticable  even  for  a  person  on  foot. 
In  1813,  however,  after  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  involving  heavy  losses 
of  stock,  the  settlers  recognised  that  the  iutuie  of  the  country  depended  on 
an  extension  of  the  pastoral  area  beyond  its  then  contracted  limits.  Conae- 
quendy,  in  May,  1813,  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Blaxland,  and 
Lawson,  again  essayed  the  task  of  finding  a  way  over  the  mountains.  After 
encountering  tremendous  difficulties — which  appear  almost  incredible  to  the 
present  generation,  seeing  that  a  railway  track  has  been  constructed  over 
the  same  route,  by  which  Bathurst  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours — sometimes 
scaling  lofty  precipices,  at  others  creeping  slowly  through  dense  forests,  the 
explorers  found  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  cast  their 
eyes  for  the  first  time  on  the  rich  Bathurst  Plains.  Shortly  after  their  return, 
on  the  6th  June,  Governor  Macquarie  despatched  a  party  of  surveyors  under 
Mr.  Evans,  the  Deputy  Surveror-General,  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
making  a  road.  The  report  was  favourable,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Boad  was  at  once  begun,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  gangs 
of  bond  labourers.  The  track  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathurst  by  the  21st 
January,  1615. 

The  opening  up  of  the  fertile  lands  around  Bathurst,  through  the  completion 
of  this  mountain  road,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  settlement,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  road-making  with  the  demands  of 
the  settlers.  The  authorities,  dierefore,  ccntented  themselves  wiUi  main- 
taining the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  centres  of  settlement.  In  fact,  these  main  roads  were  the 
only  ones  which  received  attention  for  many  years.  Had  the  progress  of 
settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  |»eceding  years  this 
condition  of  things  would  have  sufficed ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  discovery  of  gold  completely  altered  the  drcumstances  of  the  State,  and 
during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed  ^at  remarkable 
event,  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  traffic  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways  was  by  no  means 
good.  While  yeoman  service  was  done  by  the  road  pione^s  prior  to  1857, 
the  modern  system  of  road-making  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  that  year, 
consequent  on  the  creation  of  the  Roads  Department,  which  was  formed  to 
take  control  over  the  roads.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1864,  that  the  whole 
of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  State. 
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Tbe  principal  nudn  roads  of  the  State  aie  :-* 

Ncffthem  Road — ^length,  406  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Maryland,  New 
En^nd. 

Western  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren,  through 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townships ;  thence 
prolonged  to  the  Darling  River,  at  Bourke,  by  a  line  175  miles  in 
length. 

Southem  Road — ^length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albnry.  This  road 
was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  great  highway 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Road — ^length,  250  miles,  This  road  after  leaving  Campbell- 
town,  aaecads  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of  which  it  runs  as  far 
as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses  the  Illawarra  district,  parallel  ta 
the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lands  watered  by  the  Shoal- 
haven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya  Rivers,  as  far  as  Bega,  whence  it  extends 
as  a  miniNr  road  to  the  southem  limits  of  the  State. 

In  no  case  has  any  of  these  roads  the  importance  which  it  at  one  time^ 
poosessed.  The  railways  of  the  State  for  the  greater  part  follow  the  direction 
of  the  main  roads,  and  draw  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  through  traffic. 
The  existing  tendency  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the  railways, 
by  converging  the  traffic  from  outl3dng  districts  towards  convenient  stations 
along  the  line. 

The  limited  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  expenditure 
on  works  do  not  admit  of  the  extension  of  roads  in  a  manner  that  their  impor- 
tance demands.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  expenditure  has  been  devoted 
to  the  upkeep  of  existing  works.  The  postponement  of  the  extension  of  works 
and  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  deviations,  many  of  an  important  character, 
is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  general  increase 
in  settlement  on  the  land,  which  will  probably  be  retarded  by  insufficiency 
of  access.  In  many  places  the  subdivision  of  both  Crown  and  private  lands 
fofr  closer  settlement  has  given  an  impetus  to  cultivation  and  dairying ;  and 
iespecially  in  the  latter  case  is  it  necessary  to  provide  for  constant  traffic, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  industry,  requires  traffickable  roads  in  all  seasons. 
Many  roads  on  which  heavy  expenditure  has  taken  place  have  been  more  or 
less  superseded  by  railways ;  and,  although  provision  for  through  traffic  is 
thus  reduced,  it  has  rendered  necessary  the  opening  of  new  roads  as  feeders, 
and  in  this  manner  the  earlier  lines  of  traffic  become  practically  deserted 
for  others  on  routes  more  suitable  to  the  altered  conditions.  In  a  few  cases, 
an  important  departure,  which  could  be  extended  with  advantage,  has  been 
made  from  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  obtained  of  opening  roads  after 
settlement  has  taken  place.  Under  the  old  aystexxL  settlers  took  up  land, 
whaeh  in  course  of  time  became  more  valuable  through  improved  approaches 
provided  at  Ae  expense  of  the  State.  But  many  rich  lands  suitable  for  closer 
aet^ment  are  at  present  inaccessible,  and  the  Department  has,  therefore,  in 
ecmjunction  with  the  Lands  Department,  contributed  towards  the  opening 
of  roads  thereto  before  alienation.  The  Department  has  the  opporttmity 
of  selecting  routes  on  the  most  suitable  gradients  and  locations,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  establishing  deviations  hereafter,  while  the  Crown 
will  be  recouped  to  some  extent  for  the  outlay  incurred.  The  most  notable 
of  these  cases  is  the  road  between  Coramba  and  Dorrigo. 

Traction  engines  are  becoming  a  feature  on  many  of  the  roads,  and  although 
competition  with  the  railway  is  not  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  a  severe  strain  on  roads  and  bridges,  inasmuch  as  the  extra 
load  passing  over  bridges  and  culverts,  capable  of  carrying  ordinary  traffic 
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for  many  years  longer,  means  extra  expense  in  strengthening  or  renewal  of 
structures  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  disastrous  efiEect 
of  narrow  tyres  on  roads  has  been  repeatedly  brought  under  notice,  but  until 
legislation  is  introduced  to  regulate  the  load  to  be  carried  on  wheels  with 
tyres  of  a  given  width  the  State  must  submit  to  increased  cost  in  road 
maintenance. 

The  outlay  by  the  Gk>vernment  upon  the  different  roads  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Assistant  Engineer,  and  is 
based  on  the  requirements  of  each  road.  At  one  time  the  roads  of  the  State 
were  divided  into  seven  classes  according  to  their  importance,  and  the  yearly 
expenditure  ranged  from  £50  per  mile  on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile 
on  those  in  the  seventh  class. 

The  network  of  roads  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  State  is  divided,  for 
purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trusts.  The  whole 
State  is  apportioned  into  sixty-five  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  District  Assistant  Engineer,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Conumssioner  for  Roads.  The  District  Assistant  Engineers  have  under  their 
care  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  of  the  State  outside  the  incorporated 
areas,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  those  within  such  limits.  The  road  trusts  have 
the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads  in  districts  which  are  chiefly  of  minor  importance  ;  there  are,  however, 
some  important  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts. 
The  length  of  roads  in  charge  of  District  Assistant  Engineers  on  the  30th 
June,  1906,  was  48,311  miles,  while  195  miles  were  under  the  care  of  road 
trusts.  There  were  also  within  the  municipal  areas  1,338  miles,  which  were 
subsidised  by  the  Department,  making  a  total  of  49,844  miles  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  Of  the  48,31 1  miles  in  charge  of  District  Assistant 
Engineers,  9,946  miles  were  metalled,  gravelled,  ballasted,  or  corduroyed; 
6,885  miles  were  formed ;  17,766  miles  were  cleared  and  drained ;  and 
13,714  miles  were  roads  which  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the 
interior,  chiefly  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  foremost 
settlers,  forming  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  communication,  although 
in  seasons  of  rain  they  are  frequently  impassable.  Besides  the  roads  men- 
tioned, there  are  about  1,500  miles  of  mountain  passes.  Many  of  these 
presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  their  construction  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of  the  Department,  which  has  for  so  many 
years  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  the  State. 

Of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  State  many  were  built  of  stone,  and 
are  in  existence  still.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the* extension  of 
settlement  to  the  interior  were  principally  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Nearly  all  the  large  bridges 
of  recent  date  are  of  iron  and  steel,  and  some  of  them  have  been  erected 
under  engineering  conditions  almost  unique,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
river  flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  works  constructed  in  the  State  are  the  Pyrmont  and  Glebe  Island 
bridges.  The  total  length  of  the  Pyrmont  structure  and  its  approaches  is 
1,758  feet,  the  bridge  itself  spanning  a  distance  of  1,209  feet,  of  which  total 
the  swing  span  represents  223  feet,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  the 
twelve  side  spans  each  of  82  feet  4  inches.  The  swing  span,  weighing  800  tons, 
is  carried  on  a  pivot  which  has  its  foundation  on  a  caisson  of  42  feet  diameter, 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  62  feet.  Its  floor  space  is  12,000  superficial  feet,  as  against 
10,600  on  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  bridge,  and  the  roadway  is  4  feet  wider 
than  that  on  the  Tower  Bridge  of  London.  The  swing  itself,  which  is  operated 
by  two  50-h.p.  electrical  motors  supplied  with  power  from  the  Ultimo 
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Power-house,  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  forty-four  seconds,  at  a  cost  of  five 
farthings  for  the  double  operation,  which  includes  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  gates  as  well  as  the  swing.    The  total  cost  of  this  bridge  was  £145,189. 

The  Glebe  Island  Bridge  is  over  2,300  feet  long  from  end  to  end,  and  consists 
of  a  steel  swing  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  with  a  stone  causeway  approach 
to  either  shore.  A  steel  over-bridge  is  provided  on  the  Glebe  side  to  permit 
of  traffic  passing  thereunder  to  the  area  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bridge, 
which  has  been  made  by  partly  cutting  down  Glebe  Island,  and  reclaiming 
with  the  spoil  a  valuable  deep-water  frontage  of  2,800  feet,  with  13  acres  of 
level  land  at  the  back,  which  can,  when  required,  be  easily  connected  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  State  by  a  short  line  to  Petersham.  The  main 
bridge  is  353 jf  feet  long  between  abutments,  and  possesses  a  steel  swing 
span,  191  feet  2  inches  long,  affording  two  clear  waterways  each  of  60  feet  for 
shipping,  as  against  one  of  34  feet  in  the  old  swing.  This  increase  in  waterway 
will  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  over-sea  vessels,  thus  opening  up  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  frontages  *to  the  south  of  the  bridge.  The  two  steel 
side  spans  are  81  feet  2  inches  centres,  affording  20  feet  clear  headway  above 
high- water  mark  in  lieu  of  the  12  feet  available  in  the  old  bridge.  The  bridge 
is  provided  with  a  steel  floor  carrying  a  40  feet  wood-blocked  carriage  way, 
and  two  5  feet  footpaths,  which  wUl  enormously  improve  the  travelling 
facilities.  The  swing  span,  though  smaller  than  the  one  at  Pyrmont,  contains 
a  floor-space  of  9,600  feet,  which  compares  favourably  with  the  swings  in 
Clarence  Bridge  at  Cardiff  (7,640  square  feet) ;  the  Hawarden  Bridge  (8,470 
feet) ;  or  the  bridges  over  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (9,430  feet) ;  and  is 
but  little  less  than  that  provided  on  the  swing, in  the  well-known  bridge  at 
Newcastle-on-Tjne,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  larger  floor-space  than  any 
other  bridge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  weight  of  the  swing  span 
of  the  Glebe  Island  Bridge  is  650  tons,  and  it  revolves  on  a  cast-steel  roller 
37  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  steel-covered  treads.  The  swing,  as  well  as 
the  gates  cutting  off  the  road  traffic  at  either  end  of  the  swing  span,  are 
operated  by  electricity  obtained  from  the  Ultimo  Power-house,  and  it  is 
possible  to  open  or  close  the  swing  in  forty-four  seconds.  The  cost  of  this 
bridge  was  £107,000. 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were,  altogether  3,548  bridges  of  20  feet 
span  and  over,  covering  a  length  of  333,966  feet ;  29,658  concrete,  stone, 
brick,  or  timber  culverts,  263,911  feet  in  length  ;  13,906  pipe  culverts,  340,273 
feet  in  length ;  and  25,606  causeways,  of  a  total  length  of  575,362  feet.  Where 
local  conditions  have  not  favoured  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  or  the  traffic 
justified  its  construction,  a  punt  or  ferry  has  been  introduced.  On  the  30th 
June,  1906,  there  were  102  ferries  operated  by  punts,  ten  of  which  were 
worked  by  steam  or  oil,  and  wire-rope  ;  85  by  hand-gearing  and  wire-rope  ; 
7  by  wire-rope  without  gearing  ;  and  the  total  width  between  mooring  posts 
was  75,949  feet.  Two  ferries  were  operated  by  horse-boats,  and  were  worked 
by  wire-rope  without  gearing,  and  the  total  width  between  the  mooring 
posts  was  845  feet.  There  were  also  27  ferries  operated  by  boats  only,  the 
total  width  between  mooring  posts  being  5,860  feet.  The  Department  also 
had  charge  of  one  steam-launch,  and  83  iron  and  timber  flood-boats,  as  well 
as  13  pimt  slips  for  the  execution  of  repairs. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  railways  ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  still  the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
interior,  besides  serving  as  most  valuable  feeders  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from  roads,  but  their  indirect  advan- 
tages to  the  country  have  been  very  great,  and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.  It  is  estimated  that 
£23,800,000  has  been  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  and  their 
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present  value  to  the  State,  allowing  for  depreoiatioi^  is  not  kas  than 
£18,000,000.  Their  iadirect  value  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  as  an  instance 
of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  system  of  road  construction,  it  mny  be 
mentioned  that  after  the  organisation  of  the  Roads  Department  on  its  present 
basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were  nducad 
by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — 


Diateuce. 

GkrriagobjBoMl.lS&7, 

GMTiagelvRoMl.iaM. 

MftinRoMli. 

Time  In 
tnuiait. 

Ooftperton. 

Tfaneln 
truisiL 

OortpertoD. 

Sydney  to  Goolburn     

niiles. 
134 
145 
119 

days. 
174 

21 

£    8.    d. 

12    5    0 

15  10    0 

9    0    0 

days. 
11 

£«.   d. 
3  15    0 

Bathunt 

6  10    0 

Newoastlato  Muranuidi 

6  10    0 

The  progress  between  1857  and  1864  was  very  great.  Part  of  the  advance 
may,  without  hesitation^  be  ascribed  to  improvement  of  the  roads ;  but  the 
decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  the^old  rush 
also  caused  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  transit.  Since  1864  the  price  of  carriage  by 
road  has  not  declined,  most  of  the  traffic  being  through  districts  remote  from 
the  centres  of  population,  where  the  requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly 
to  supply.  The  roads  followed  by  the  teanft  are  those  leading  to  the  railway 
lines,  and  the  loading  consists  for  the  most  part  of  station  supplies^  wool, 
and  other  produce,  l^e  rates  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  traversed,  but  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  ordinary  charges  for  outward  loading — that  is,  from  the  interior  to  the 
railways.    Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  those  outward  : — 

■.  d. 

Upto40miliM    1    3  per  ton  per  miltt. 

100 1    0 

»   200    .,     : 0  11 

»    300      „      0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  greatly 
the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  railways. 
If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which  goods  are  carried,  tiie 
prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  per  ton  per  nule.  On  the  railways, 
as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  was  only  3'6d.,  and  to-day  it  averages  a 
little  over  l'2d.  It  would  be  overstating  the  case  against  road  carriage, 
however,  if  the  latter  figure  were  compart  with  the  average  price  charged 
by  teams ;  but  a  comparison  in  every  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made 
between  the  cost  of  carrpng  general  goods  by  rail — only  2*45d.  per  ton  per 
mile — ^and  the  cost  of  sending  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  I2d. 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  80  per  cent.;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  1904 
to  be  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  £9,496,195,  instead  of  the 
sum  of  £1,899,239  (exclusive  of  terminal  charges)  actually  charged  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  goods 
traffic  on  the  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual  cheapening  of 
this  form  of  carriage  during  the  past  thirty-three  years. 
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^  The  old-time  spectacle  is  now  occasionally  observed  of  huge  loads  of  goods 
being  carried  along  the  main  roads  within  sight  of  the  railway  lines.  The 
price  paid  to  carriers  is  not  usually  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things 
It  is  probably  less  than  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Railway  Commissioners 
for  the  same  service.  The  competition  of  teams  with  the  railway  for  the 
carriage  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  is  made  possible  by  the  cheapness  of  fodder 
and  the  low  price  of  hoiseB,  and  to  the  ciicumstance  that  a  number  of  carriers 
could  not  otherwise  find  employment ;  moreover,  the  traffic  lasts  only  for 
a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  does  not  affect  the  railway  earnings  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes,  and  of  bridges, 
culverts,  punts,  and  ferries  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£458,592.  In  this  expenditure  is  included  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Department,  services  for  other  Departments,  and  payments  on  account  of 
punt  approaches  and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country. 
The  expenditure  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
since  1857,  with  details  since  the  year  1881,  is  given  below.  Unlal  recent 
years,  the  expenditure  on  these  works  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  l^an 
the  populadon : — 


Tear. 

Expenditan  by  RqmU 
Deportment 

EzpeiMUtaie  by  TtuaCeet. 

TtittA, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430.923 

782.967 

6,213,830 

1881 

484,667 

23.180 

607,753 

1882 

677.212 

24,722 

661,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

750,584 

27,722 

778,306 

1886 

800,962 

24,4M 

825,306 

1886 

628.379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

695,432 

1889 

632,398 

31,881 

663.759 

1890 

770,809 

34,600 

806,300 

1891 

965,686 

81,990 

907,678 

1892 

859,028 

30,605 

889,633 

1893 

676.233 

30,330 

706,563 

•1894^ 

800,620 

30,084 

830,664 

tl896 

757,115 

19.286 

776,400 

tl897 

660,300 

9,910 

676,210 

tl898 

605,497 

10,601 

616,098 

tl899 

636,859 

8.710 

645,569 

tl900 

671,134 

7,478 

678,000 

+1901 

850,983 

9,074 

860,007 

+1902 

889.964 

7.817 

897.781 

+1903 

707,896 

6,517 

714,413 

+1904 

491,555 

3,404 

494,959 

+1906 

899,951 

2,182 

402,068 

+1906 

457,421 

1,171 

458,592 

TotJil  

22,611,798 

1,288,142 

23,799,940 

•  1894  »nd  lint  hatf  of  1895. 


t  Year  ended  June. 


Besides  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Government,  there  were,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1905,  7,743  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  to  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State.  Of  these  roads  2,597  miles  were  me^Jled,  gravelled, 
or  ballasted,  and  1,373  formed ;  while  1,839  miles  were  cleared,  and  1,934 
miles  not  cleared.  Their  value  without  the  land,  but  inclusive  of  footpaths, 
kerbing,  and  guttering,  is  estimated  at  £6,110,100.  As  already  pointed  oat, 
the  length  of  roads  within  municipalities  subudised  by  the  Goveamment  was 
1,338  miles.  . 
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Railway  Construction. 

The  fiist  definite  movement  in  the  direction  of  introducing  the  benefits 
of  railway  communication  to  New  South  Wales  was  taken  in  August,  1846, 
when  it  was  resolved  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  of  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  GoulburxL  Nothing  further 
was  done,  however,  until  September,  1848,  when  the  Sydney  Railroad  and 
Tramway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  its 
object  the  construction  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  later  on  to  Bathurst  and  Ooulbum.  On  the  3rd 
July,  1850,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Australia. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  labour  at  the 
commencement  of  operations,  but  hardly  had  the  enterprise  got  fairly  under 
weigh,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  led  to  an  exodus  of  the  whole  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  the  Government  had  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
works.  Undaunted  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway 
Company,  another  company  was  promoted  in  1853  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railway  from  Newcastle  to  Maitland,  but  labour  conditions  proved 
too  strong  for  it,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  shared  a  similar  fate  to  that 
of  its  predecessor.  With  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Government, 
the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  26th 
September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  14  miles  in  length, 
was  opened  for  traffic,  while  the  extension  to  Goulbum  was  completed  by 
the  27th  May,  1869.  In  the  meantime — by  the  11th  April,  1857 — communi- 
cation had  been  established  between  Newcastle  and  East  Maitland. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line, 
railway  construction  progressed  at  a  very  slow  rate,  for  in  1875,  the  lines 
in  operation  had  only  reached  a  length  of  435  miles,  an  average  of  21}  miles 
per  year.  In  1875,  a  slight  improvement  took  place,  when  33  miles  were 
opened  ;  but  from  1876  to  1889,  greater  activity  was  manifested,  1,748  miles 
being  constructed  during  the  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  125  miles.  Thi^ 
rate  of  increase  was  not  sustained,  however,  only  14  miles  being  opened  in 
the  next  three  years.  During  the  year  ended  June,  1893,  154  miles  were 
opened  ;  150  miles  in  the  succeeding  year ;  apd  30  miles  in  the  year  ended 
June,  1895.  In  the  following  year  no  new  Unes  were  opened ;  but  during 
the  year  ^nded  Juneyl897,  108  miles  were  added,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twelve  months,  52  miles.  During  the  eightjyears  ended  June,  1906,  a 
further  length  of  699  miles  was  brought  into  use.' 

From  the  7th  September,  1899,  the  private  line  from  Broken  Hill  to 
Tarrawingee,  40  miles  7  chains  in  length,  also  became  the  property  of  the 
State.  Under  an  agreement  between  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the 
Silverton  Tramway  Company,  the  Company  works  this  line  in  conjunction 
with  its  own.  The  Government  increased  the  mileage  opened  during  1901, 
by  the  purchase  from  private  owners  of  a  short  line,  4  miles  41  chains  in  length, 
between  Clyde  and  Carlingford. 
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The  progreBB  in  construction  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales 
may  be  traced  in  the  statement  given  below.  Included  in  the  mileage  are 
the  Campbelltown-Gamden,  and  Yass  tramways,  which  are  worked  with  the 
railways : — 


Ymr. 

Opened  during 
the  year. 

TdUl  opened. 

• 
Yewr. 

Opened  during 
the  year. 

Ibtal  opened. 

mUes. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

1855 

16 

16 

1881 

148 

996 

1856 

9 

25 

1882 

282 

1,278 

1857 

17 

42 

1883 

52 

1,330 

1858 

16 

57 

1884 

301 

1,631 

1859 

nil 

57 

1885 

114 

1,745 

I860 

13 

70 

1886 

162 

1.907 

1861 

4  . 

74 

1887 

151 

2,058 

1862 

24 

98 

♦1888 

68 

2,126 

1863 

27 

125 

tl880 

57 

2,183 

1864 

SO 

145 

t]890 

10 

2,193 

1865 

nU. 

145 

tl891 

1 

2,194 

1866 

nil. 

145 

tl892 

3 

2,197 

1867 

60 

205 

fl893 

154 

2,361 

1868 

44 

•     249 

tl894 

160 

2,601 

1860 

70 

319 

tl896 

30 

2,531 

1870 

21 

340 

tl896 

niL 

2,531 

1871 

19 

359 

+1897 

108 

2,639 

1872 

38 

397 

tI898 

62 

2,091 

187S 

5 

402 

tl899 

15 

2,706 

1874 

nU. 

402 

tl900 

105 

2,811 

1875 

33 

4.35 

+1901 

34 

2,845 

1876 

73 

608 

+1902 

181 

3,026 

1877 

90 

508 

+1903 

112 

3,138 

1878 

90 

688 

+1904 

143 

3,281 

1879 

45      . 

733 

+1905 

nil. 

3,281 

1880 

115 

848 

+1906 

109 

3,390 

*  Six  menthe  ended  June.       f  Year  ended  June. 

Of  the  3,390  miles  in  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were  3,187^ 
miles  of  single  line,  194  miles  of  double  line,  and  8}  miles  of  line  with  four 
tracks. 

Railway  Systems. 

The  railways  of  the  State  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each  representing 
a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the  most  important, 
serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thickly-populated  districts,  and 
placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  in  ^ect  communication,  has 
several  ofbhoots.  From  Culcairn,  there  are  two  branch  lines,  one  connecting 
with  Corowa  on  the  Murray  River,  and  the  other  with  Germanton ;  from 
The  Rock  a  line  extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  branch  extends  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finley  in  another,  and  places  the 
important  district  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From 
Cootamundra  a  southerly  branch  carries  the  line  to  Tumut,  and  another  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  through  Temora  to  Wyalong.  From  Murrumburrah 
a  branch  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the  western  line,  thus 
connecting  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  State.  From  Eoora- 
watha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to  connect  Qrenfell  with  the  railway 
system.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the  important  town  of  Goulburn  is  connected 
with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich  pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  com- 
munication with  Sydney.  From  Goulburn  a  branch  line  has  also  been 
opened  to  Crookwell.  Another  line  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system 
has  been  constructed  to  Nowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal 
district  of  lUawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture.   The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  over  the  Blue 
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MonxtahiB,  and  has  itB  temimiB  ait  Bomke,  a  distaace  of  603  miles  bom  the 
metropc^iB.  Leaving  the  mountatna,  tke  weatem  line,  alter  throwing  out  a 
branch  horn  Wallerawang  to  M ndgee,  enters  the  Bathnnt  Plains,  and  connecta 

with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange»  and 
Wellington  districts.  Beyqad  Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At 
Blayney,  as  before  stated,  the  western  line  is  connected  with  the  southern 
system  by  a  branch  line  to  Murrumburrah ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects 
that  town  with  Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  from  Farkes,  one  of  the 
stations  on  this  branch  line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin  on  the  Lachlan  River 
has  been  constructed.  Further  west,  at  Dubbo,  a  branch  line  extends  to 
Coonamble,  and  from  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short  line  extends  to  the 
town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line  connects  the  important  mining 
district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney.  Ftom  B3Tock  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina. 
The  western  system  also  includes  a  short  line  from  Bhbcktown  to  Richmond 
on  the  Hawkesbury  River.  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at 
Newcastle,  but  a  eonnecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  State.  This  connecting  line 
permits  of  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,806  miles,  or  altogether  between 
the  terminus  of  Oodnadatta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Cunnamulla,  in  Queens- 
land, there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100  miles  in  length.  The 
northern  system  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and 
Moree,  to  Inverefl,  thus  placing  the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  in  direct 
communicatioa  with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  There  is  also  under 
construction  a  line  from  Narrabri  to  Walgett,  with  a  branch  to  CoUarendabri, 
and  the  portion  from  Narrabri  West  to  Cryon,  a  distance  of  74^  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  railway  has  also 
been  constructed  from  Murwillumbah,  on  the  Tweed  River,  to  Grafton,  on  the 
Clarence  River,  having  a  length  of  149  miles.  A  short  line  branches  off  the 
main  northern  line  at  Homsby,  and  connects  with  the  north  shore  of  Port 
Jackson  at  Milson^s  Point. 

Control  of  State  Railways. 

Up  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  railways  was  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Works»  the  direct  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  under  the 
title  of  Commissioner.  It  was,  however,  recognised  that  political  influence 
entered  unduly  into  the  management  of  this  large  public  asset,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  '^  Government  Railways  Act  of  1888  "  was  passed,  since 
consobdated  as  the  "  Government  Railways  Act,  1901,"  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  control  and  management  of  the  railways  from  the  political 
arena,  and  vesting  them  in  three  railway  Conmiissioners,  who  were  required 
to  prepare  for  presentation  to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings, 
and  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  Railway  Commissioners  Appointment  Act  of  1906  dissolved  the 
ftxisting  Conunission,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, an  Assistant  Conmiissioner  of  Railways,  and  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Tramways.  While  the  avowed  object  of  State  railway  con- 
struction has  been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the 
profitable  working  of  the  Unes,  the  principle  has  nevertheless  been  kept  in 
view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting. 

CoMPARisox  OF  Railway  Facilities. 

The  progress  of  the  acconmiodation  afforded  by  the  State  railways  can 
be  fairly  gauged  by  ccmiparing  the  population  and  area  of  territory  to  eaeh 
mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  different  periods.     Thus,  in  1860  there 
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4,979  peiBonB  to  each  mile  of  Uue,  <1nt  by  ^he  end  of  the  year  1880  the  work 
of  coiustructioii  had  proceeded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  the  increase  in 
population  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  mile  had  fallen  to  ^2, 
so  that  the  facihties  afforded  by  the  railways  were  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  in  the  year  first  named ;  while  by  1906  the  average  population  per 
mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  441.  The  decrease  in  the  area  of  territory  to 
each  mile  of  line  open  has  been  very  rapid,  ranging  from  4,438*6  square  miles 
in  1860  to  91-55  square  miles  in  1906.  The  following  statement  shows  Hbe 
extension  of  railway  facilities  since  1860  : — 


Yev. 

PoimlftUon  toMcb 

Mile  of  Line 

open. 

Area  to  each  Mile 

1  - 

1 

PopnlaiaontoMoh 

Mile  of  Line 

open. 

Area  to  each  Mile 
of  Uneopen. 

No. 

fiq.  miles. 

No. 

sq.  viilos. 

imo 

4,979 

4,438«7 

i«e6 

510 

117-73 

1865 

2,822 

2,142-76 

1897 

497 

115-46 

1870 

1.467 

913-82 

1898 

492 

114-82 

1875 

1,366 

714-26 

1899 

497 

110-68 

1880 

882 

866-39 

1900    • 

404 

109  21 

1885 

544 

17806 

1901 

466 

102-68 

1890 

602 

141-68 

1902 

461 

99-01 

1891 

521 

141-67 

1903 

452 

98-99 

1892 

538 

141-42 

1904 

441 

94-70 

1893 

515 

132-16 

1905 

451 

94-70 

1894 

495 

124-23      i 

1906 

441 

91-55 

1895 

501 

122-76 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  population  and  area  of  territory 
per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recognised  that  a  fair  comparison  can  only  be  made  between  this 
State  and  other  young  countries  in  process  of  development : — 


United  KingdoB)   

France  

Germany 

Anstria-Hungary  

Belffium  *. 

Ketherlanda  

Switzerland  

Sweden  

Norway 

Runia ^ 

Spain  

Italy    

Indm  (hiolusiTe  of  Native  'Stotes) 


Cape  Coiony 

Argentine    

Braril   

CSiili 

Uaitod  States  of  Anarioa 

Japan   .„ 

New  South  Wales 

Victorta   

Qaeenalmd ^ 

South  Auatralia 

Western  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


miles. 

No. 

22,843 

L892 

24,580 

1,585 
1,657 

34,022 

23.729 

1,913 

2,830 

2,365 

1,817 

3,032 

2,896 

1,182 

7,631 

689 

1,548 

1,447 

40,507 

3,559 

8,520 

2,185 

10,068 

3,325 

27,565 

10,679 

19,431 

276 

3,565 

676 

12,000 

451 

10,408 

1,377 

2,8^ 

943 

212,340 

358 

4,889 

9,780 

3,390 

441 

3,396 

358 

3«405 

157 

1,925 

196 

2,280 

113 

618 

293 

2,407 

366 

sq. 


miles. 
5 
S 

10 
4 
7 
5 

23 

80 
214 

23 

11 

64 
186 

78 

95 
309 
107 

17 

30 

92 

26 
197 
469 
432 

42 

43 
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.Gradients. 

The  railways  of  the  State  have  been  constructed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  steep  gradients,  but  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  to 
reduce  some  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Ck)mmissioner8,  in  one 
of  their  annual  reports,  drew  a  comparison  between  the  New  South  Wales 
lines  and  the  Alpine  railways,  and  it  was  found  that  the  gradients  were  steeper, 
and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines  of  this  State  than  on  the  Alpine  lines. 
By  reducing  some  of  the  gradients,  and  introducing  locomotives  of  greater 
power  than  were  formerly  employed,  considerable  economy  in  working,  as 
well  as  the  expediting  of  traffic,  has  been  effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried 
on  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  ezpense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which 
would  have  been  necessary  under  the  system  which  previously  existed,  has 
been  postponed  for  years.  However,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  matter  of  reducing  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  number  of  miles  on  different  gradients  in  June,  1905. 
The  distances  given  include  the  increased  length  of  lines  for  deviations,  and 
are  therefore  in  excess  of  the  time  table  distances  : — 


Ondienta. 

Bottthem  Sjrteni. 

Weftern  Syitem. 

Northern  System. 

Tbtal. 

lin 

milet. 

miles. 

nulet. 

miles. 

18  to    80 

3i 

IS 

H 

31  „    40 

68i 

65i 

22 

166 
191 

41  „    60 

641 

60i 
66i 

76i 

61  „    60 

46{ 

46i 

147 

61  „    70 

m 

64i 

314 

133 

71  „    80 
81  „    90 

81{ 
32| 
60| 

66 

m 

831 
334 

230 
101 

91  „  100 

m 

66 

209 

101  „  150 

llOf 

1161 
62$ 

1061 

333 

161  „  200 

66i 

671 

1861 

201  ,,260 

38 

24i 
461 

274 

90 

261  ,.300 

60J 

46 

141f 

301  „  level 

6191 

489} 

407 

1.4164 

Total 

1,1804 

1,160J 

1013 

3,343J 

Cost  of  Cokstbuction. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  various  branches  of  the  railway  systems 
to  the  30th  June,  1906,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  The  average  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to  be  £10,688  per  mile,  including  all 
charges,  except  those  for  roUing-stock,  machinery,  furniture,  and  workshops — 
an  amount  which,  considering  the  character  of  some  parts  of  the  country 
through  which  the  lines  have  been  carried,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  which  is 
considerably  greater  in  Australia  than  in  most  other  countries,  is  by  no  means 
a  high  one.  In  considering  in  detail  the  figures  given,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comparatively  low  cost  per  mile  of  some  of  the  extensions  through 
pastoral  country.  These  are  what  is  termed  the  ''  pioneer  "  class,  and  are 
of  a  light  and  cheap  kind,  on  which  the  produce  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  tnmk  lines  at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  carriage 
by  road.  The  line  from  Farkes  to  Ck)ndobolin  averaged  £1,986  per  mile ; 
Jerilderie  to  Berrigan,  £2,144  per  mile;  that  from  Dubbo  to  Coonamble, 
£2,384  per  mile ;  that  from  Narrabri  to  Moree,  £2,567  per  mile ;  that 
from  Berrigan  to  Finley,  £2,598   per   mile;    and    that   from*  Byrock   to 
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Brewarrina,  £2,6S4  per  mile.  The  Unas  of  the  ''pioneer"  class,  in  a 
special  manner,  show  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  State,  railways  capable 
of  effectively  carrying  the  traffic  can  be  constructed  at  an  average  cost  far 
below  what  had  been  previously  attempted.  In  support  of  this  it  is 
pointed  out  that  eighteen  lines,  with  a  total  length  of  848^  miles,  have 
been  constructed  at  an  average  cost  of  £3,116  per  mile. 


Lines  opened  for  Traffic 


Darling  Harbour  Branch    

Sydney  to  Granville    

GranviUe  to  Goulbam 

Goulburn  to  VVagga. 

Wagga  to  Wodonga. 

Junee  to  Hay   

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie    

Granville  to  Penrith    

Penrith  to  Bathurst    

Bathurat  to  Dubbo 

Dabbo  to  Bonrke 

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee   

Blacktown  to  Richmond    

Goulbnm  to  Cooma t 

Gootamundra  to  Gundagai 

Orange  to  Molong   

Murrumburrah  to  Blayney    

Sydney  to  Kiama   

Homebush  to  Waratah  

Newcastle  to  Wallangarra 

Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri 

Ballock  Island  Branch  

Morpeth  Branch    

Homsby  to  Milson's  Point 

Campbelltown  to  Camden 

Kiama  to  Nowra 

lasmoreto  Murwillnmbah 

Sydenham  to  Belmore 

Colcaim  to  Corowa 

Nyngan  to  Cobar 

Oootamnndra  to  Temora    

Molonff  to  Forbes    

Yass'firamway 

Jerilderie  to  Bemoan    

Pa^rkes  to  Condobolin 

Narrabri: to  Moree... 

Nevertire  to  Warren 

Berrigan  to  Finley 

Tarrawingee  Tramway  

Tamworth  to  Manilla 

Moree  to  Inverell    

Koorawatha  to  Grenfell 

Clyde  to  Carlingford 

The  Rock  to  Lockhart  

Byrock  to  Brewarrina    

Goulbam  to  Crookwell 

Cobar  to  The  Peak 

(^Icaim  to  Germanton 

Dubbo  to  Coonamble 

Gnnda^  to  Tumut    

Lismore  to  Casino  

Temora  to  Wyalong    

Narrabri  West  to  Burren  Junct. 

Barren  Joncttoa  to  Cryon    

Grafton  to  Casino  

Total  or  average 


Length. 


m.  ch. 
1  42i 

15  62 
123  27i 
178  50i 

79  17i 
168  lOi 

65  14 

19  67 
111  71i 
137  67 
225  51  i 

85  17i 

16  m 
130  43| 

33  55i 

23  26 
110  30 

72  S&i 

95  39 
393  23i 

99  6i 

1  53i 

3  38^ 

13  24 
7  66 

22  4< 
63  59 
5  3 
47  72| 
81  29 
38  28i 
72  768 

2  73 

21  66 
62  05 
60  00 
12  54^ 

14  4 

40  7 
29  72i 

96  65i 
32  13i 

4  39i 

24  52i 
58  34 
36  6 

3  542 
16  61 
95  69 
31  34i 
18  14i 

41  26i 
51  56i 

22  70i 
67  15i 


3,390  71 


Total  Cost 


£ 

808,026 

1,939,685 

2,649,772 

1,628,290 

914,787 

979,150 

408,646 

608,074 

2,706,247 

1,328,276 

1,358,435 

978,501 

177,057 

1,382,334 

323,345 

268.817 

1,083,887 

2,000,405 

2,809,217 

5,062,9»6 

584,471 

395,211 

61,482 

647,691 

45,441 

361,061 

906,598 

191,073 

217,986 

303,110 

180,553 

379,997 

29.230 

46,796 

124,737 

154,044 

40,864 

36,505 


85,724 

312,191 

108,915 

a3,491 

77,407 

166,802 

159,123 

15,578 

58,900 

228,558 

199,849 

128,158 

118,018 

148,897 

67,433 

284,995 


Coet 
per  Mile. 


36,239,213 


£ 

527,690 

122,960 

20,672 

9,110 

11,547 

5,820 

6,270 

30.653 

24,186 

9,637 

6,020 

11,482 

10,900 

10,589 

9,597 

11,525 

9,820 

27,815 

29,420 

12,873 

5,89» 

237,275* 

17,661 

48.699 

5,809 

15,987 

14,224 

37,930 

4,550 

3,725 

4,707 

5,20a 

10,036 

2,144 

l,98v 

2,567 

3,223 

2,598 

808 

2,860 

3,26a 

3,386 

7,468 

3,139 

2,684 

4,411 

4,235 

3,514 

2,384* 

6,358 

7,048 

2,855 

2,880 

2,947 

4,241 


10,688 
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The  amoirnt  expended  on  rcdHng-stock  to  the  30dL  Jnne^  190^,  wa» 
£5,749,45»;  for  macfainerv,  £368,500;  on  workdiopB,  £6§8,8^;  for  fuxni- 
tine,  £10;0a6 ;  and  Store  Advmm  Aooonnt,  £000,008 ;  or  £7,386,860  in  aiL 
This  malsBB  tiije  total  cast  of  all  lines  open  for  tcaffic  £43,626,063,  or  an  a^ezagB- 
of  £12,86d  per  mile.  The  gsowtit  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  lines  open 
may  be  seen  in  the  follonving  table: — 


Year. 

GhvU»1  expended  on 

Y6M. 

OKftM  expended  on 

lineeopen. 

lines  open. 

£ 

£ 

1865 

515,347 

1893 

34,657,571 

1860 

1,422,671? 

1894 

35,855,271 

1865 

2,746,373 

1895 

36,611,366 

1870 

5,566.092 

1896 

36,862,194 

1875 

7,245,379 

1897 

37,369,205 

1880 

11,778,819 

1898 

37,719,402 

1885 

21,831,276 

1899 

37.992,276 

1886 

24,071,464 

1900 

38,477,269 

1887 

26.532,122 

1901 

38,932,781 

1888 

•      27,722,748 

1902 

40,565,073 

1889 

29,839,167 

1903 

41,654,977 

1890 

30,555,123 

1904 

42,288,517 

1891 

31,768,617 

1905 

43,062,560 

1892 

33,312,608 

1906 

^,626,063 

A  reference  to  previous  pages  shows  that  the  number  of  miles  of  line  open 
for  traffic  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  3,390»  while  the  capitid  coat  during  the 
year  increased  by  the  sum  of  £563,513. 

Of  the  £43,626,063  expended  on  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30t^  June, 
1906,  an  amount  of  £433,109  has  been  provided  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
of  the  State,  leaving  a  balance  of  £43,192,954,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  and  other  stock.  It  is  indicated  later  on  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  after  pa3dng  working  expenses, 
was  £1,926,407,  which  gave  a  return  of  4*42  per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital 
expenditure  on  the  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  4*46  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
on  which  the  coimtry  has  to  pay  interest.  The  reduction  of  the  railway 
debt  is,  however,  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  debentures 
retired  were  renewed  out  of  heA.  loans,  and  the  amount  podd  from  revenue 
to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  profits.  A  sum  of  £1,000,000 
was  appropriated  by  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  improvements  to 
the  grades  on  the  main  lines,  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  suburban  83rBtem. 
The  cost  of  these  urgent  works  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans 
on  the  understanding  that  the  loans  would  be  redeemed  from  railway  revenue 
at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year.  This  redemption  however,  has  been  practically 
effected  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue,  se^g  that  only  in  two  years 
when  the  redemption  was  made  was  there  sufficient  railway  revenue  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  interest,  and  there  has,  therefore,  really  been  no  reduc- 
tion of  capital  effected  by  these  pa3mients. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  ootmtriea  of  the  world 
for  which  the  information  is  available  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It 
would,  however,  be  hardly  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  betweea  the  cost 
of  construction  per  mile  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valuable  ground 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  ocmnection  with  the  building  of  railways, 
in  this  State  this  item  of  expenditure  is  not  of  leading  importance.    'Die 
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figoxaa  include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  linea  for  traffic,  and  aie' 
bnnight  down  to  ihe  latest  a^railable  dates  : — 


Orantitot. 

Goctper     : 

Mite  0|Mn  fori 

Traffic.      1 

Oooairici. 

Cost  per 

Mile  opm  tor 

T»fflc. 

United  Kingdom 

PnuBoe    

£ 
66.156 
28,112 
20,074    , 
20.651     I 
34,278    ! 

**  iilAft 
tfOOO 

6,741 
12,566 
13,640 
10,399    1 

1 

Argentine 

9,551 

Japan 

8,536 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

8wit7jpriand 

12,869 

Belgium 

12,191 

Norway 

Quemiriand ....  .  . . .  ^ . 

6,965 
7.822 

Sweden  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
TawmaniA.,  .....  ..,,.. 

OiMiadft 

6,120 

United  States    

8,500 

Cane  Colonv 

New  Zealand 

9,347 

Revenue  Returns  and  Working  Expenses. 

Thfi.coiitrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  railways  of  New  South 
WaloB  and  their  humble  beguming  in  1855  is  a  remarkable  one»  For  tha 
fifiit  ten  3reax8  of  the  period  under  review  the  larger  part  of  the  railway 
eacnings  was  obtained  horn  the  passenger  traffic,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  railways  were  alihost  entirely  suburban.  It  was  not  until  the 
fine  crossed  the  mountains  and  opened.up  the  far  interior  that  the  proportions 
changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  became  tiie  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the 
railways.     This  change  began  to  take  place  in  1867. 

A  comparison  between,  the  earnings  of  the  period  prior  to  1871 — when  the 
net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  interest  due 
on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  lines — and  of  the  sub- 
sequent  period,  affords  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  following  table  shows 
the  gross  earnings,  working  expenses,  and  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
to  reoeipta,  in  suitable  periods  from  1855  up  to  the  30th  June,  1906.  It- 
mnst,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1887  the  railway  accounts 
ha^e  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year : — 


T«ar. 


Oram 
Barningi. 


1 
1 

41 

Woriiiiifir 
ExpeoNB.   ' 

IN 

Year. 

OroM 
Eaming*. 


Working 
Expeuei^ 


1865 
1860 
1665 
1870 
1875 
1860 
188S 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 


£ 

9,249 

62,269 

166,082 

307,142 

614,648 

1,161,017 

2,174,368 

2,160,070 

2,208,295 

2,295,124 

2,538,477 

2,633,086 

2,974,421 

3,107,296 


£ 

5,959 

60,427 

106,926 

206,003 

296,174 

647.719 

1,458,168 

1,492,992 

1,457,760 

1,530.551 

1,634,692 

1,666385 

1,831,371 

1,914,252 


Mr  cent. 

64-4 

1893 

81-0 

1894 

65-6 

1895 

671 

1896 

48-2 

1897 

56-8 

1898 

671 

1809 

69-1 

1900 

66-0 

1901 

66-7 

1902 

64-4 

loa'^ 

63-3 

1904 

61-6. 

1905 

61-6 

1906 

£ 
2,927,156 
2,813,541 
2,878,204 
2,820,417 
3,014,742 
3,026,748 
3,145,273 
3,163,572 
3,573,779 
3,668,686 
3,314,893 
3.436.413 
3,684,016 
4,234,791 


£ 
1.738,516 
1,591,842 
1,567,589 
1,551,888 
1,601,218 
1.614,606 
1,690.442 
1,769,520 
2,043,201 
2.267,369 
2,266,299 
2,258,940 
2,192,147 
2,308,384 


per  cent. 
59-4 
56-6 
54-5 
55-0 
631 
53-3 
53-7 
55  9 
57-2 
61-8 
68'4 
65-7 
59*5 
54-5 


la  the  foregoing  table  is  shown  the  progress  of  the  railways  of  the  ^tate. 
o^er  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1902,  1^903,  and  1904  (tlie  drought  years),  the  proportion  of 
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worldng  ezpeBBes  to  grow  earningi  was  considerably  less  than  for  the  period 
anterior  to  the  vesting  of  the  railways  in  the  Commissioners.  The  fact  that 
the  lines  as  a  whole  have  not  in  the  past  returned  a  profit  should  occasion 
no  surprise,  as  the  statistics  of  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  show  that 
few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return  anything  like  a  profit  during 
the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In  En^nd  a  period  of  seven  years 
has  been  allowed  by  good  authorities  for  a  line  to  develop  traffic  ;  and  if  such 
is  the  fact  in  more  densely-populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more 
developed  than  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  this  State  have  yielded  so  good  a 
return  as  the  figures  show. 

A  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  net  earnings  and  the  interest  on  tha 
capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  170,  discloses 
the  fact  that  during  the  period  horn  1870  to  1875,  when  the  length  of  new 
lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased 
from  1-81  to  4-39  per  cent.  During  1877  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway 
were  constructed,  and  the  profits  immediately  declined  to  3-74  and  3*34 
per  cent.,  respectively.  From  1880  to  1884  the  railways  were  extended, 
chiefly  to  centres  already  populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Riverina  and  New 
England,  and  the  centnd  districts  of  Wellington  and  Dubbo  ;  and  as  these 
were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  suffered  less  than 
usual  ^m  the*  considerable  extension,  which  included  the  construction  of 
the  expensive  connecting  link  joining  the  New  South  Wales  railways  with 
those  of  Victoria,  at  the  River  Murray.  From  1885  the  extensions  on  the 
main  lines  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  through  pastoral  country,  such  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Western  Une  to  Bourke,  the  Northern  line  to  Jennings, 
and  the  further  extensions  of  the  lines  on  the  Goulbum  district  to  the  rich 
pastoral  lands  of  Monaro  ;  while  several  branch  lines  were  constructed  tapping 
important  agricultural,  dairy-farming,  and  pastoral  districts,  notably  the 
lines,  Cootamundra  to  Oundagai  and  Tumut,  Cootamundra  to  Temora  and 
Wyalong,  Murrumburrah  to  Blayney,  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  Culcaim  to  Corowa, 
Sydney  to  Nowra,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  Berrigan  to  Finley,  Orange  to 
Molong,  Parkes,  Forbes,  and  Condobolin,  Nevertire  to  Warren,  Eoorawatha 
to  Grenfell,  The  Rock  to  Lockhart,  B3Tock  to  Brewarrina,  Tamworth  to 
Ifanilla,  Narrabri  to  Moree  and  Inverell,  Ooulbum  to  Crookwell,  Culcaim  to 
Qermanton,  and  Narrabri  West  to  Cryon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Cootamundra  to  Temora,  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  and  Tamworth  to  Manilla 
sections  none  of  the  Unes  mentioned  paid  its  way  during  the  past  year — 
the  loss  on  some  being  very  heavy.  An  isolated  line,  149  miles  9  chains 
in  length,  from  Murwillumbah  through  Lismore  and  Casino  to  Grafton 
was  constructed,  which,  likewise,  shows  a  heavy  loss  on  working.  In 
some  cases  the  value  of  the  branch  Unes  will  not  be  felt  until  the  entire 
system  of  which  they  form  part  is  completed,  or  until  they  become 
trunk  lines.  For  instance,  a  proposal  has  been  under  consideration  for 
continuing  the  Ooulbum  to  Cooma  Hne  to  the  Victorian  border,  with  a  branch 
to  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  expected  that  the  Gippsland  line  will  be 
extended  from  Baimsdale  to  the  border,  and  that  by  the  junction  of  these 
two  lines  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne  will  be  obtained.  In  that  case, 
no  doubt,  the  eastern  part  of  Gippsland  would  find  its  natural  port  at  Eden. 
Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  working  expenses 
to  the  gross  earnings,  as  these  lines  have  to  be  kept  in  full  worlong  order 
and  repair  whilst  actually  returning  in  gross  earnings  Uttle  more  than  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  small  returns  on  expensive  incompleted  branches 
further  tend  to  diminish  greatly  the  profits  of  the  railway  system  taken  as 
a  whole  ;  but  such  is  the  history  of  railway  oonstmction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.    The  financial 
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depieaaion  of  1893,  which  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  continued  unfavourable  character  of  the  Beasons 
adversely  affected  the  earnings  of  several  years.  The  increased  cost  of  fu^l 
and  liberal  advances  granted  to  the  wages  staff  materially  assisted  to  augment 
the  working  expenses,  while  the  carriage  of  fodder  and  the  transfer  of  live-stock 
4luzing  drought  years,  at  rates  that  were  almost  unremimerative,  contributed 
greatly  towards  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  on  non-pa3ring  lines  during  the  last 
four  calendar  years,  and  in  the  case  of  two  new  lines  for  the  year  ended 
SQth  June,  1906.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  capital  cost  includes  the  expen- 
diture on  equipment  as  well  as  construction  : — 


Line. 


Length. 


Okpltal  C(Mt. 


LoM  In  Working,  after  providing  for 
Working  Expenaea  and  Interest. 


1902. 


1908.         1904. 


1905. 


Teer  ended  Slst  December. 


Sydenham  to  Belmore  

Sydney  to  Kiama  

Kiama  to  Kowra    

Oonlbom  to  Cooma  

Bemondrille  to  Blayney   

Cootamandra  to  Temora  

Cootamnndra  to  Qundagai  

Gimdagai  to  Tumut  

Jonee  to  Hay 

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie  

Jerilderie  to  Finley   

Chilcaim  to  Corowa    

Blacktown  to  Bichmood 

WaUerawang  to  Madgee 

Orange  to  Forbes   

Parkes  to  Condobolin    

Nevertire  to  Warreo 

^yngan  to  Bourke 

Kyngan  to  Gobar  and  The  Peak 

'Homsby  to  Milson'B  Point  

Werris  Creek  to  Tamworth 

Tamworth  to  Armidale 

Annidale  to  Jenninss   

West  Tamworth  to  Manilla 

Warns  Creek  to  Karrabri 

Moree  to  Inverell  

Lumore  to  Murwillumbah  

Liamore  to  Casino 

Koorawatba  to  Grenfell   

The  Rock  to  Lockhart 

Clyde  to  Carlingford 

Byrock  to  Brewarrina  

Ooalbum  to  Crookwell 

Colcaim  to  Germanton 


New  Lines. 


Barren  Junction  to  Cryon 
Grafton  to  Casino  


mis. 

5 

72 

22 

130 

110 
38 
33 
31 

168 
65 
35 
47 
16 
85 
90 
62 
12 

126 
85 
13 
27 
76 

132 
29 
99 
95 
63 
18 
32. 
24 
4 
68 
36 
16 


oh. 

3 

35i 

m 

40J 
30 
28i 
65i 
34i 
19i 
14 
70 
72f 
191 
174 
22i 
65 
54i 
43 
3i 
24 
40 
77 
74J 
72f 

6i 
65i 
59 
Hf 

52i 
39i 
34 
6 
61 


l,97635i 


£ 
211.007 

2,225,837 
378,528 

1,441,629 

1,147,085 
180,553 
337.732 
216,558 

1,071.448 
423,596 
107,641 
239.339 
198,079 

1,040,531 
701,789 
144,662 
61,589 
734,155 
318.688 
696,975 
300,996 

1,207,121 

1,536,532 

85,724 

584,471 

334,671 

926,940 

134,815 

127,722 

94,039 

40,653 

178,117 

177,376 

69,202 


17,665,700 


£ 

6,760 
27,664 
10,880 
32,887 
35,116 

1.672 

4,676 


16,772 
10,180 


6,459 

4,419 

29,591 

6,541 


1,647 
18,267 

8,18Q 
13,330 

1,940 
21,008 
49,192 
717 
19,345 
666 
26,441 

2,635 
2,165 
3,381 
4,373 


368,926 


£ 

6,423 

23,680 

10,769 

38,820 

39,129 

2,382 

6,448 

58,513 

11,972 

2,704 

6,312 

5,203 

30,892 

11,476 

1,773 

1.851 

15,907 

2,754 

10,813 

4,264 

30,297 

52,973 

1,839 

1,851 

5,431 

24,390 


2,757 
3,901 
6,137 
3,400 
2,525 


430,839 


£ 

6.268 

12,135 

10,877 

42,676 

39,320 

502 

8,304 

6,445 

51,049 

11.071 

2,296 

6,717 

4,558 

29,509 

6,030 

2.103 

2,021 

11,644 


8,524 

938 

24,297 

50,145 

466 


6,747 
24,789 
5,946 
2,525 
1,764 
3,911 
4,916 
3,009 
2,165 


393,667 


Tesr  ended  90tb  Jnne. 


22  lOi 
67  15| 


90  6i 


85,765 
308,780 


394,545 


£ 

5,542 
22,778 
12,914 
41,018 


6,982 
5,840 

23,643 
9,722 
2,667 
6,757 
3,926 

19,805 
3,007 
1,236 
2,243 

14,508 


3,130 


21,382 
42,196 


1,623 
23,745 
6,025 
2,274 
1,718 
4,091 
3,526 
3,158 
1,926 


882,511 


1906. 


2,343 

4,978 


7,321 
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The  Railway  CommuaioneiB  in  their  annual  report  for  1891  enggested  « 
plan  of  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lands.  They  recommended 
that  the  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  each  side  of  a  proposed 
Ime  of  railway  should  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  half  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sold  credited  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  the  land  required  for  railway 
oonstniction  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individoals,  the  land-ownezB 
should  comhine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of  cost  to  the  Grovemment, 
it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  gift 
of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  property  caused  by  the  establish- 
onent  of  direct  railway  ccmmunication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
By  tiie  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  this  it  is  betieved  that  railways  in  hgjht 
undulating  coimtry  could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  yieid  » 
fair  return  on  capital  from  the  commencement. 

The  betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced  in  the 
construction  of  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  railway.  No  special  Act  was  passed 
for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle ;  but  by  a  proviso  in  a  clause 
of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was  empowered  to  apply  the  principle 
to  all  railways  constructed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
In  estimating  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa 
railway  line,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 
area  having  a  5-mile  radius  from  each  station,  and  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of  25  per  cent., 
graduating  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In  the  case  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  raflway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is  found  that  the  enhanced 
value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  two  somoea 
of  railway  revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1860  the  earnings 
from  passenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  those  from  goods,  but  after  that  year 
the  proportion  derived  from  coaching  traffic  declined,  reaching  the  minimum 
in  1875.  This  falling-oS  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  considerable  extension 
of  the  main  lines  through  pastoral  country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  consequently  furnishing  the  railways  with  lasge 
quantities  of  produce  for  carriage  to  the  sea-board.  From  1880  to  161^, 
however,  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  steadily  advanced, 
the  proportion  in  the  year  last  named  being  as  high  as  40*4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue.  A  marked  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  figures  for  the  yean 
1908,  1904,  and  1905,  but  there  was  a  falling-ofi  in  1906 ;  the  intermediate 
years  showing  slight  variations  : — 


PeroentafTo  of — 

Year. 

Percentage  of — 

YeMT. 

Ooochiiifr  Traffic 

Goods  TmiBc 

CoaohiiifrTntfBcl     Goods  TrtSto 

to  Total. 

to  Total. 

• 

toTbtal.        1        toTplaL 

1 

IMO 

73-0 

27-0 

1894 

37-2 

82-6 

1865 

660 

44  K) 

1805 

351 

64*9 

1870 

38*4 

61*6 

1896 

37-0 

63*0 

1875 

33*5 

66*5 

1897 

.36-4 

63-6 

1880 

93-6 

66-4 

1898 

37-2 

62-8 

1885 

38-2 

61-8 

1899 

36-8 

63-2 

1886 

39-3 

60-7 

1900 

38-2 

61-8 

1687 

38-6 

61*5 

1901 

3S'6                   61-4 

1888 

401 

69-9 

1902 

38-3          !          61-7 

1889 

40-4 

69-6 

1903 

424          '          57-6 

1890 

40-2 

59-8 

1904 

42-0                   58-0 

1891 

39-6 

60-4 

1905 

39-9          1          60-1 

1892 

38*3 

61-7 

1906 

37-9          ,          621 

1893 

381 

61-9 
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la  tibe  Bid>}oiiied  table  an  snalyBis  is  piesented  of  the  iniorkiiig  expenses' 
of  idle  State  railwajs  for  the  decenmai  period  ended  30th  June,  1906,  the  total 
expenses  as  weU  as  the  ezpenBes  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line  open  to 
tittffic  also  being  given.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  general 
ndDDtion  in  the  ezpendttuse  per  train  mile  wit^  the  exception  of  l^e  yeaar 
ended  Jnne;  1904,  luid  this  reduction  is  indicated  in  aU  the  details^  included 
in  the  total,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  expenditure  upon  locomotive  power 
and  Eolling-stock  repairs  and  renewals,  which  has  necessarily  increased  during 
die  ten  years.  An  inspection  of  the  table  reveals  a  condition  of  a&irs  that 
is  fadrlj  satis&ctery  in  regard  to  working  ea^nses  generally.  In  1888, 
when  the  Commissioners  assumed  the  control  of  the  railways,  large  renewals 
of  rolling-stock  were  needed,  while  additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred 
on  p^hnanent  way  and  buildings.  The  lines  were  placed  in  thorough  working 
Older  hj  the  year  1896,  and  have  been  so  maintained  since  that  date.  The 
rolling-stock  has  been  very  greatly  improved ;  the  tractive  power  of  the 
engines  has  been  increased,  and  types  of  locomotives  adapted  to  the  special 
and  general  needs  of  the  traffic  introduced  : — 


ended 
SOthJona. 

MaintenMice 

of  Way, 
WorkB,  and 
Bmldings. 

Loeo. 
motiTe 
Power. 

Carriage 
and 

BeiN^and 

Trafflo 
EzpenMB. 

tion. 

Penaioaa 
and 

GraiattiM. 

GflQeral 
Charges. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

35S»057 

574,255 

152,885 

444,857 

2,804 

5,203 

63,067 

1.601,818 

18)» 

393.060 

507,455 

130.161 

455,545 

8,206 

4,504 

60.675 

1,614.605 

1809 

370.107 

686445 

141.942 

471.532 

5,451 

2,652 

63,523 

1,680,442 

1900 

409,128 

645.848 

171,271 

478,847 

4.164 

4,253 

61,518 

1,760,620 

1901 

4S4.750 

761.625 

174,478 

537,227 

11,111 

4.764 

69,246 

2.043.801 

1908 

521.968 

875,582 

194,232 

588,988 

20,2:M 

6.296 

70,104 

2.267,369 

190B 

486.596 

025,584 

164,245 

605,210 

7,«70 

8.126 

60.463 

2.266.209 

1904 

519^380 

870.970 

183,108 

601,6:i4 

5,760 

6,708 

71,201 

2,258,040 

IMS 

401,164 

843.926 

179.625 

506,813 

5,420 

7.329 

68,361 

2.108,147 

1006 

530.700 

876,804 

180,132 

631,388 

4,845 

8.188 

67,327 

2,308,884 

PJEK  TkAIK  MILB. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1807 

10-57 

16*95 

4'5l 

18-18 

•09 

•18 

1*86 

47'2» 

i8oe 

1018 

17-10 

^•00 

1811 

•10 

-18 

1-76 

4idr4$ 

1800 

1009 

1732 

3-87 

12-85 

-14 

-07 

1-73 

46-07 

ino 

1104 

17-48 

4-62 

12^ 

'\% 

-11 

1-66 

4B'7» 

1001 

10-81 

16-{« 

3-88 

11-9H 

•25 

•10 

1-55 

45-56 

1902 

10-75 

18-04 

3-79 

1218 

-48 

-1« 

1-48 

46-71 

1003 

1011 

10-28 

3-41 

12-58 

15 

•17 

1-46 

47-ie 

1904 

11-90 

2010 

4-23 

13-88 

•13 

•15 

1-65 

5213 

1006 

11*26 

19-85 

VIS' 

13-67 

-12 

•17 

I-S7 

A>*2S 

1906 

10-92 

17-74 

3-64 

12-77 

^ 

•17 

1-37 

46-70. 

PsR  Milk  Opxn. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

1390 

228*0 

59-4 

172-7 

I'l 

2-0 

24-5 

621-7 

1808 

1331 

224-7 

52-3 

1713 

rs 

1-7 

22-8 

607-8 

1806 

186-9 

234-9 

52-5 

174-4 

2-0 

1-0 

28-6 

626-i 

1000 

140-1 

235-4 

62-4 

U2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

22-4 

644-8 

1001 

174-5 

274-2. 

62-8 

198-2 

4.1 

1-7 

25  0 

736-5 

1002 

179.2 

300*6 

68-2 

202-2 

6-9 

2-2 

24-1 

778-4 

1008 

160-4 

3051 

54-1 

199-5 

2-4 

2-7 

22-8 

7470 

1904 

163-1 

273-5 

57-5 

1B0O 

1-9 

21 

22-4 

709-5 

1005 

149-7 

257-2 

54-8 

181-7 

17 

2-2 

20-9 

666-2 

1906 

160-3 

260-4 

53-5 

187-6 

1-5 

3t-4 

200 

685-7 

Net  Eabvimos  and  Interest  ok  Capital. 

The  net  revenue  for  the  jrear  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was  £1,926,407  ;  while 
the  capital  expended  on  lines  open  for  traffic  to  that  date  was  £43,626,063. 
The  amount,  thus  available,  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended represents  a  return  of  4*42  per  cent.,  which  is  0*86  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  nominal  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt.    In  establishing  the  financial 
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Nsults  of  the  working  of  the  Unes  it  is  the  practice  of  railway  authorities  to 
compare  the  net  returns  with  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the 
lailway  loans  or  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State.  An  accurate  comparison^ 
however,  can  only  be  made  by  taking  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  State  for  its  outstanding  loans,  inasmuch 
as  many  loans  were  floated  below  par.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of  the  State 
have  met  the  interest  on  construction  and  equipment  during  six  years  only, 
viz.,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1899,  1901,  and  1906.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
net  earnings  and  the  interest  returned  on  the  total  capital  expended  on 
railways,  including  the  cost  of  both  construction  and  equipment  for  the  year 
1855  and  subsequent  periods : — 


Year. 

NetEaminica: 

Interwkon 
CapiUL 

Ymr. 

A  «t  Earning*. 

Intonwl  on 
Capital. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

1855 

3,290 

0-63 

1893 

1,188.540 

3-48 

1860 

11,842 

0*83 

1894 

1,221.699 

3-46 

1865 

67.106 

2-07 

1895 

1.310,615 

3-60 

1870 

101,139 

1-81 

1806 

1.268,529 

3'4i 

1875 

318,474 

4-39 

1897 

1.413.524 

3-79 

1880 

513,298 

4-35 

1898 

1,412.143 

3'76 

1885 

716.215 

3-37 

1899 

1,454,831 

3-83 

1886 

667,078 

2*90 

1900 

1,394,052 

3^ 

1887 

750,535 

2-96 

1901 

1.530.578 

3-94 

1888 

764.573 

2-85 

1902 

1,401,317 

3-48 

1889 

903,875 

314 

1903 

1.048.594 

2-53 

1800 

967.251 

317 

1904 

1,177.473 

2-80 

1891 

1,143.050 

3-59 

1905 

1,491.869 

3-46 

1892 

1,193,044 

3-58 

1906 

1.926,407 

4-42 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  returned  on  the  capital 
expenditure  for  each  of  the  l&st  ten  years,  with  the  sum  by  which  such  return 
fails  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  rate  of  return  on  capital  represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost  of  the 
lines.  The  nominal  amount  of  outstanding  debentures  and  fimded  stock  is 
less  than  the  actual  expenditure  on  construction  and  equipment,  owing  to 
the  fact,  as  previously  stated,  that  some  loans  have  been  redeemed ;  but 
as  the  redemption  has  been  effected  by  means  of  fresh  loans  charged  to  general 
services,  or  by  payments  from  the  general  revenue,  and  not  out  of  railway 
earnings,  no  allowance  on  this  account  can  reasonably  be  claimed : — 


Year. 

Intereet  reinmed  on 

Actual  rate  of  Interert 

Average  Lo«. 

Capital. 

payable  on  Outetandlng  Loam. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1897 

3-79 

3-81 

0-02 

1898 

3-75 

3-78 

0-03 

1899 

383 

3-75 

•008 

1900 

3-63 

3-76 

013 

1901 

3  94 

3-74 

♦0-20 

1902 

3-48 

3-68 

0^ 

1903 

2-53 

3-67 

114 

1904 

2-80 

3-68 

0-88 

1905 

3*46 

369 

0-23 

1906 

4-42 

3-68 

•0-74 

^Averaffp  gain. 
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As  pointed  out  previously  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  was  responsible  for  a  considerable  falling  ofi  in  profits  for  some  years. 
In  any  consideration  of  the  financial  position  of  the  railways  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  are  thirty-one  branch  lines,  on  which  £16,589,813 
have  been  expended,  which  entail  an  annual  loss  in  worldng  of  about  £340,000. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  above  returns  give  evidence  of  considerable 
improvement  during  the  period ;  this  satisfactory  state  of  afEairs  resulting 
from  careful  and  economical  management.  The  falling-o£E  noticeable  in 
1903  and  1904  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  disastrous  drought  which 
afflicted  a  great  portion  of  the  State.  During  those  years  not  only  was 
there  a  much  smaller  volume  of  traffic  than  usual,  but  the  Commissioners 
<!arried  starving  stock  and  fodder  at  rates  barely  sufficient  to  cover  working 
expenses. 

It  has  been  customary  in  past  years  to  deduce  the  growth  in  railway  traffic 
from  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in  earnings,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
ahow  that  thus  is  not  altogether  a  fair  test.  In  some  periods  the  earnings  have 
failed  to  show  expansion,  not  because  the  traffic  was  poor,  but  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  reduced  passenger  and  freight  rates  the  railways  had 
necessarily  to  transact  a  large  volume  of  business  to  obtain  the  same  or  even 
smaller  receipts  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  has  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  the 
goods  traffic,  while  the  requisite  particulars  for  obtaining  a  proper  comparative 
test  of  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  are  not  yet  available. 


Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the  railways 
and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per  train  mile  and 
per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being  realised  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  fell  a  Uttle 
short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £776,  the  earnings,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  are  in  every  way  encouraging.  The 
falling-off  in  1902  was  largely  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  carried 
at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  average  revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions 
of  merchandise  and  live  stock  traffic,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having 
decreased  from  l'13d.  to  l'07d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  during  that  year  was  increased 
from  27 •4d.  to  28'9d.,  oir  5*6  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  fine  open  for  traffic 
the  advance  has  been  from  £374  to  £481,  or  28*6  per  cent.  During  the  year 
ended  dOth  jTune,  1903,  the  adverse  circumstances  already  alluded  to  brought 
about  a  considerable  reduction,  and  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  fell  to 
21-79d.,  and  per  mile  open  for  traffic  to  £346.  While  the  results  for  1904 
show  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  net  earnings  per 
train  mile  having  increased  to  27*17d.,  and  per  mile  open  for  traffic  to  £370, 
there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  general  merchandise,  wool, 
and  live  stock,  thus  showing  that  the  recent  disastrous  seasons  were  still 
adversely  affecting  the  traffic.  The  transactions  of  the  year  just  closed  show 
a  marked  improvement  over  those  of  the  preceding  six  years  in  respect  of 
the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  and  over  every  year  since  1880  in  regard  to 
the  net  earnings  per  average  mile  open.  With  the  exception  of  minerals, 
other  than  coal  and  coke,  and  grain  and  flour,  all  classes  of  traffic  con- 
tributed to  the  improved  result.      Thd  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net 
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eaxningB  per  train  mile  and  per  average   niile   open  einee   1860  are  set 
lorth  in  the  following  table : — 


P«r  tnun  mile. 

Per  arenge  mile 
open. 

Year. 

Vw  tfttin  mile. 

Per  *TerN«e  mile 

open. 

Tmt. 

^  at 

ll 

ll 

ll 

•1 

li 

•&5 

i3 

mi 

« 

•H 

« 

H 

W 

m 

w 

S 

n     1    •« 

d. 

d. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

t 

d. 

d. 

d. 

t  ■ 

i: 

£ 

188D 

»i-87 

67-52 

15*85 

889 

720 

169 

18P4 

9418 

53*89 

40-89 

1,159 

656 

503 

1BI5 

89-42 

51-07 

28-85 

1,161 

Tez 

399 

1895 

90-96 

49-54 

41^48 

1,144 

683 

881 

1870 

81-81 

54-86 

26-95 

907 

608 

299 

1  1896 

87-68 

48-84 

89-44 

1,114 

61S 

601 

1675 

100-90 

48-88 

61-92 

1.499 

722 

776 

'  1897 

88-99 

47-86 

41-73 

1171 

623 

549 

1880 

8602 

47-99 

88  03 

1,475 

88S 

658 

;  1896 

8710 

46-46 

40-64 

1,188 

607 

en 

1885 

78-61 

52-72 

25-89 

1,:'.07 

877 

4:0 

1  1899 

85-72 

46-07 

39-65 

1,163 

625 

58a 

1886 

8001 

55-30 

24-71 

i,ai»7 

8::4 

373 

1900 

85-36 

47-75 

37-61 

1,163 

645 

608 

1887 

81-88 

5405 

27-ftJ 

M41 

753 

888 

1  1901 

79-68 

45-56 

84-12 

l,28a 

735 

551 

1888 

88-84 

6441 

87*48 

1,123 

74(» 

374 

:  1902 

75*58 

46-71 

88-87 

1  1,260 

778 

481 

1889 

79-72 

51-a4 

28-88 

1,192 

768 

424 

1  1903 

68-(>9 

47*10 

21-79 

1,093 

747 

M6 

1990 

78-90 

49-81 

88-99 

1/iue 

765 

444 

1964 

79-80 

5218 

87-17 

i;079 

709 

870 

1891 

84*83 

52*86 

32-62 

1.S63 

889 

524 

1905 

84*46 

50-86 

84-20 

1  1,123 

668 

455 

1898 

89-85 

54-98 

•84*27 

1,423 

877 

546 

1C06 

85-67 

46-70 

88-97 

1,858 

686 

672 

1888 

98-60 

W59 

38S)1 

1,264 

750 

U4 

1 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  State  pass  through  heavy  and  monntainots 
country,  involving  steep  gradients,  some  of  the  worst  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  trunk  lines.  For  the  more  expeditious  and  economical  working  of 
the  traffic,  important  deviations  have  been  made  and  are  being  carried  out 
to  secure  better  grades  and  to  ease  the  curves.  In  the  Southern  system,  the 
line  at  Cooma  reaches  an  altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  in  the 
Western,  at  Clarence  Station,  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,658  feet  is  attained; 
while  on  the  Northern  Hne  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at  Ben 
Lomond.  In  no  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand  do  the 
lines  attain  such  an  altitude.  In  Queensland,  the  maximum-  height  is  3,008 
feet ;  in  Victoria,  2,452  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024  feet ;  in  Western 
Australia,  1,522  feet,  and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252  feet.  Where-heavy  .gradients 
prevail,  the  working  expenditure  must  necessarily  be  heavier  than  in  the 
States  where  the  surface  configuration  is  more  level. 

AVBRAOE   WSIOBT  OP  TbAIN  ImaV. 

The  success  or  otherwise  of  railway  management  is  more  or  less  oleaily 
reflected  in  the  returns  of  goods  and  passenger  mileage,  as  well  as  in  .gooda 
and  passenger  train  loads.  Making  due  allowance  for  exceptional  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  careful  attention  to  .the  question 
of  loads  will  result  in  efiective  reduction  of  mileage  cost.  With  a  falling«off 
in  nmning  expenses  a  reduction  in  rates  becomes  practicable,  and  this  will 
be  followed  naturally  by  an  increase  in  traffic.  Low  train  loads,  exc^t 
under  special  circumstances,  are  an  infallible  reflex  of  oinscientific  manage- 
ment, and  where  the  defect  is  not  remedied  the  system  is  foredoomed  to 
failure,  for  low  train  loads  .mean  high  train  mileage.  Railway  workbag 
expenses  are  proportionate  not  so  much  to  the  actual  volume  of  traffic  earned 
as  to  the  mileage  over  which  such  traffic  has  to  pass.  An  unduly  high>miUage 
means  waste  of  capital  and  revenue,  with  the  natural  corollary  of  high  latas 
and  fares  and  restricted  traffic,  with  consequent  loss  to  both  the  public  and 
private  purse.  American  railway  manager^  have  realised  the  economy  of 
moving  traffic  in  as  few  trains  and  waggons  as  practicable.  On  the  •Indian 
railways  the  principle  has  been  adopted  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  tiaan 
load,  but  the  importance  of  large  capacity  waggons  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently grasped.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Statis 
^  of  INfew  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  awakened  to  the  impoctaMe 
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of  .this  aspect  of  lailway  numagement,  and  as  a  conseqneiioe  litiile  'Or  no 
inqnovement  in  their  xetaxns  of  loading  has  bean  efEected. 

Ab  touohiiig  tiie  cpiestion  of  weight  of  tiain  Joad  it  may  be  stated  thart) 
in  1901  the  directorate  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  efficiency  was  not  obtained  under  the  practical 
and  clerical  methods  of  procedure  up  till  then  in  vogue.  They,  therefore, 
decided  upon  a  reorganisation  of  their  staff,  and  gave  orders  that  detailed 
information  was  to  be  compiled  on  the  same  lines  as  those  obtaining  in  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  the  change  were  soon  clearly  recognised. 
From  1670  up  to  1900  English  freight  trains  were  not  any  more  heavily  loaded 
than  when  the  railway  system  was  in  its  infancy,  but  in  the  short  period  of 
five  years  the  North-Eastem  increased  the  loading  of  its  freight  trains  from 
67*79  to  102*77  tons,  tiiereby  curtailing  its  freight  train  mileage  by  31*8  per 
cent.  This  was  accomplished  in  four  ways — 6xst,  money  was  lavishly  spent 
on  strengthening  the  roadway,  so  that  very  heavy  trains  could  be  run  with 
safety  and  without  damaging  the  track ;  Becandly,  the  waggons  were  moro 
fully  loaded,  and  engines  were  graded  up  to  their  capacity ;  thirdly,  the* 
capacity  of  both  waggons  and  engines  was  greatly  increased ;  and,  lastly,  as> 
large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  profits  was  set  aside  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  subjoined  statement  the  figures,  which  relate  to  this  State,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  the  years  1900  to  1906  inclusive,  are  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  goods  mileage  relates  to  the  year  ended  30th  June,  while 
the  ton  mileage  is  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  following.  There  are 
no  returns  for,  1899  : — 


Year. 

Avenge  weight 
of  tmin. 

tons. 

1896 

4,001,164 

256,621,932 

63*9 

1897 

4,244,385 

273,400,624 

64-4 

1698 

4,260,368 

314,906,969 

73-9' 

1900 

4,610,343 

320,364,852 

695 

191)1 

5,8:^,587 

404,740,360 

69-4 

1902 

6,586,032 

436,814,308 

66-3 

1908 

.     6,405,766 

399,578,918 

62-4 

1904 

5,304,660 

893,094,107 

74-1 

1905 

5.431,974 

437,416,250 

80-5. 

1906 

6,512,145 

478,6^,156 

73-6 

The  averi^e  for  the  period  1900  to  1906  was  70-5  tons.  The  only  other  State 
in  Australasia  furnishing  similar  data  is  South  Australia,  and  the  following 
table  indicates  the  particulars  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  average 
tonnage  for  goods  trains  is  88*35  tons,  which  is  7*8  tons  hi^er  than  in  New 
South  Wales :— 


Tear. 

Goods  mileage. 

Ton  mileage. 

Average  weight 
of  train. 

tons. 

1896 

2,089,911 

134,846,696 

64-52 

1897 

2,266,277 

159,454,588 

70-34 

1898 

2.273,537 

157,143,651 

69-11 

1899 

2,426,477 

191,041,569 

78-73 

1900 

2,569,958 

197,079,956 

76-68 

1901 

2,686,789 

202,649,157 

75-42 

1902 

2,468,326 

170,523,167 

69-08 

1903 

2,311,250 

165,857,307 

71-54 

1904 

2,247.003 

178,443,372 

79-41 

1905 

2,284,071 

901,789,124 

88*35 
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The  figures  for  New  South  Wales  and  for  South  Australia  compare  very 
iavourably  with  the  returns  of  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  far  behind 
those  for  the  American  and  Canadian  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


British  Railways. 

Tew. 

QooAmvdiBag; 

Arenge  weight 
of  train. 

tons. 

1870 

82,423,000                         4,622,000,000 

60-10 

1880 

116,908,000                         7,006,215,000 

59-93 

1890 

145,206,000             1           8,311,183,000 

57-74 

1809 

178,679.000    •                   10,307,520,000 

57  71 

1900 

181,048,000              1          10,665,240,000 

58-91 

1901 

173,961.000 

10,486,954,000 

60-26 

1902 

170,602.000 

10,892,400,000 

63-84 

1903 

160.803.000 

11,099,057,000 

69  02 

The  particulars  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  years  1901,  1902, 
and  1903  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


Ooodi  mjlame* 


Ton  mileaire. 


ATerag«  we%lit 
oftndn. 


tonB. 

1901 

10,415,831 

2,383,633,945 

228-85 

1902 

12,828,159 

3.247.922,167 

25319 

1903 

14,280,435 

3.862,242,993 

270-46 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  appear  to  great  advantage  bompared 
with  the  British  lines ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  last  nine  years 
available  was : — 


Year. 

Goods  Bilaage. 

Ton  mileage. 

^'^SJS:'**'* 

tons. 

1895 

491,410,820 

88,567,770,801 

180-23 

1896 

497,248,296 

93.886,853,634 

18881 

1897 

600,326,372 

97.842,669,160 

195-56 

1898 

542,824,609 

114.566,173,191 

211-06 

1899 

534,391,846 

126,991,703,110 

237-64 

1900 

513,667,388 

141,162,109,413 

274-81 

1901 

605,468,619 

148,969.303,492 

294-70 

1902 

508,210,140 

156,624.166,024 

30819 

1903 

647,326,409 

171,290,310,686 

312-96 
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OOAOHiyO  AND  QOODB  TbAFFIC. 

Passenger  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines 
of  the  State,  together  with  the  receipts  derived  from  the  traf&c,  and  the  average 
Teoeipts  per  journey  since  1855 : — 


T6Mr. 

PMMiifftf  Joimoiyik 

Timfflc. 

per  Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1855 

98,846 

9,093 

22^ 

1860 

551,044 

45,428 

1979 

1865 

751,587 

92,984 

29-69 

1870 

776,707 

117,864 

36*42 

1875 

1,288,226 

205,941 

38-37 

1880 

5,440,188 

300,149 

17-21 

1885 

13,506,846 

830,904 

14-76 

1886 

14,881,604 

849,253 

13-70 

1887 

14,451,908 

850,499 

14-12 

1888 

15.174,115 

918,975 

14-53 

1889 

16,086,223 

1.025,601 

16-30 

1800 

17,071,945 

1,059,791 

14-90 

1891 

19,037,760 

1,177,037 

14-84 

1892 

19.918,916 

1,189,231 

14-33^ 

1893 

19,932,703 

1,115,042 

13-43 

1894 

19,266,732 

1,047,029 

13*041 

1895 

19,725,418 

1,022,901 

12-45^. 

1896 

21,005,048 

1,043.922 

11-93- 

1897 

22,672,924 

1.098,696 

11-63- 

1898 

23,233,206 

1,126.257 

11-63 

1899 

24,726,067 

1,168,198 

11-22 

1900 

26.486,873 

1,227,355 

11-12 

1901 

29,261,324 

1,370,530 

11-23. 

1902 

30,886,214 

1,403,744 

10*91 

1903 

32,384,138 

1,405.888 

10*42r 

1904 

33,792,689 

1,442,733 

10-27 

1905 

36,158,160 

1,469,018 

10-03 

1906 

37.500,631 

1,604,349 

10-07 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  since  1895  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  passenger  journeys  over  those  of  preceding  years,  but  les» 
satisfactory  results  have  been  secured  as  regards  average  receipts  per  journey^ 
This  does  not  so  much  arise  from  curtailment  of  long-distance  travellings 
as  from  the  change  of  a  large  body  of  travellers  from  firist  to  second  class — 
a  result  due  to  diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  mbre 
comfortable  carriages  provided  for  second-class  passengers.  A  return  ta 
prosperous  times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  passengers,  but  as 
frequently  happens  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  has  not  been 
followed  by  a  reversion  to  previous  habits;  so  that  the  railways  have  not 
altogether  recovered  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  part  of  the 
travelling  public. 
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The  number  of  jouineTB  made  by-  eock  person  in.  tho  State  now  averages 
25*1  per  annum,  as  against  7*5  in  1880,  and  1*6  in  1870.  The  increase  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table :— 


Tmu-. 

Number  of 
Joonieyi. 

1 

TMT. 

Nambcrof 
Joornqn. 

1855 

0-4 

1803 

16-7 

1860 

1*6 

1894 

15-0 

1865 

1-9 

1805 

15-0 

1870 

1-6 

1S06 

16-6 

1875 

2-3 

1807 

17-7 

1880 

7*5 

!               1808 

17*8 

1885 

14-6 

1889 

18*7 

1886 

15-4 

1900 

10-7 

1887 

14-4 

1001 

21-4 

1888 

14-9 

1003 

221 

1889 

15-3 

1003 

22-8 

1890 

15*8 

1004 

28-4 

1801 

17-0 

1005 

241 

1892 

171 

1006 

261 

The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  comprises  only  distances  within 
^2  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  has 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  the  traiffio  for  the  years  ended  dOth  June,  1888,  1905, 
and  1906 :— 


Suburban  Trafflo. 

1688. 

1M& 

1906. 

Number  of  ordinary  passengers  

7,413,868 
1,738,284 

3,227.760 

14,359,193 
8,022,876 

8,798,700 

15,126,062 

„         work men^B  journeys 

„        season  ticket   holders'   jour- 
neys     

8,790.684 
9,430,500 

Total  passenger  journeys ^ 

12,379.912    1      31,180.769 

33,347,246 

Number  of  miles  travelled     

70,172,798        188,067.952 
5*67                     6*03 

206,540,068 

Average  mileage  per  passenger    

619 

Amount  received  from  passengers  

£186,393 
0-64d. 

£366.855 
0-47d. 

£391,1*57 

Average  receipts  per  mile,  per  passenger 

0'46d. 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  tiaffie  per  head  of  popniiatioB  advanead 
very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20b.  ll-8d^  agaaast  lOa.  8*5d. 
in  1880,  and  4s.  9'7d.  in  1870.  This  was  net  due  so  nuek  to  the  ipCToased 
distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  railway  isiieafips 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population,  enabEng  tiie  public  to  indnlge 
in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelluig,  in  accordance  with  the  wrU  estab- 
lished rule  that  the  more  the  facilities  for  travelling  are  extended  the  greater 
will  be  the  traffic.  Subsequently  to  1891  the  average  Lessened  for  a  iew  yean. 
but  it  now  stands  at  21s.  5*4d.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  iateresling  to 
note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburban  lines,  over  which  the  majaiity 
of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much  less  for  both  classes  of  tiavelleis  dum 
the  English  rates,  although  the  cost  of  working  is  considerably  highec    Tke 
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ronopts  from  -psmsngac  traffie  per  heaii  of  the  populatiDii  wiiQ  be  foimd  in 
the  following  figuxee : — 


Y«ar. 

Amount  par  h«d. 

Ymr, 

AaMoat  pw  heMl. 

8.      d. 

< 

8.      d. 

1860 

2    7-8 

1804 

17     2-9 

1865 

4    7-8 

1805 

16    61 

1870 

4  o<r 

'  .   1806 

16    65 

1875 

7  10-2 

1807 

17    2-2 

1880 

10    0*5 

1898 

17    3-6 

1885 

17  11-1 

1800 

17    6-7 

1886 

17    6-2 

1900 

17    O16 

1887 

16  11-1 

1901 

20    3-8 

1888 

10    0*2 

1902 

20    1-4 

1880 

19    6-2          1 

1903 

10  100 

1800 

10    71          ! 

1004 

10  10*0 

1801 

20  11-8          i 

1906 

20    1-2 

1802. 

20    6-6 

1006 

21    6-4 

1809 

18    8*5 

Ooois  Traffic. 
The  following  figtues,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  first  opening  of  the 
lines,  show  how  greatly  the  goods  traffic  has  expanded,  especially  in  recent 
years : — 


ToiraaKe  of  Goada 

TDniii««  of  Goods 

Ye«r. 

and 
Uire  Block. 

EMBings. 

T«M. 

and 
Uve  Stock. 

Euninga. 

1855^ 

140 

156 

1808 

3,773.843 

£ 
1,812,014 

1860 

65,304 

16,841 

1894 

3.403.010 

1,766,512 

1865 

416.707 

73|04B 

1895 

4,075,006 

1,865,303 

1870 

766,523 

189,288 

1896 

3,053,575 

1.776.495 

1875 

1,171,364 

408,707 

1807 

4,567,041 

l,916,(i46 

1880 

1.712,971 

770.868 

1898 

4,630,564 

1,900,401 

1885 

3.273,004 

1,343,464 

1899 

5,248,320 

1,987.075 

1886 

3,218,582 

1.310,817 

1900 

5,531,511 

1,936,217 

1887 

3,339,253 

1,357.796 

1901 

6,308,227 

2,203  249 

1888 

3,399.772 

1,376,149 

1902 

6,467.552 

2.264,942 

1889 

3,486,839 

1.512,876 

1903 

6,506,241 

1,909,005 

1800 

3,788,950 

1,673,295 

1904 

6,656,760 

1,993,680 

1891 

3,802,849 

1,797,384 

1906 

6,724,215 

2,214,998 

1892      . 

4,296,713 

1,918,065 

1906 

7,829,492 

2,630,442 

The  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New 
South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  comitries  where  railways 
have  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for  1860  and  subsequent 
periods  was : — 


Tow. 

Ttaw. 

T«Mr. 

TVma. 

1860 

0-2 

1804 

2-0 

1865 

1-2 

1805 

3-3 

1870 

1-6 

1896 

31 

1675 

2-2 

1897 

3-6 

1880. 

2-4 

1898 

3-6 

1886 

35 

1899 

40 

1886 

3-3 

1900 

41 

1887 

3-3 

1901 

4-7 

1888 

3-3 

1902 

4-7 

1869 

3*3 

1903 

4-7 

1890 

3-5 

1004 

4-6 

1891 

3-4 

10U5 

4-6 

1802 

3-7 

1906 

5-1 

1893 

3^ 
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The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  carried  in  the  United 

States  where  it  averages  17*1 ;    and  the  United  Kingdom  is  second  with 

10*7  tons.    The  relative  position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  seen  from  the 

,  next  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  carried  per  head  of 

population  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Toot. 

United  States 171 

United  Kingdom  10'7 

Belgium  8*9 

Gennany    6*9 

Canada    0-0 

SwitEerlaad 3*6 

Aastria-Hungary  3*7 

Sweden    4*2 

France 3-8 

Netherlands  2*4 

Norway  1*8 


Tons. 

Russia 1-1 

Portugal  0*7 

Japan   0*4 

Aostralasia — 

New  Soath  Wales 51 

Victoria  30 

Queensland  2*5 

South  Australia 4*5 

Western  Australia   0*7 

Tasmania    2*2 

New  Zealand 4*9 


In  the  following  statement,  which  relates  to  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1906,  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eighteen  broad  cksses, 
the  average  distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings 
per  ton  per  mile.  This  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal 
charges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  about 
*20d.,  or  from  l*14d.  to  r34d.  The  miscellaneous  traffic  consists  of  timber, 
bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  (in  5-ton  lots),  firewood,  bricks,  drain- 
pipes, coal,  road  metal,  and  traffic  of  a  similar  nature.  The  "  A  "  and 
"  B  "  classes  cover  lime,  vegetables,  tobacco  leaf,  caustic  soda,  and  potash, 
cement,  copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow,  water  and  mining  plant,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  traffic  of  a  similar  nature  : — 


Detcription  of  Tcafflc 


Tonsosrrlad. 


AverftK« 

number  oi 

mlleieach 

ton  <A  trsfflc 

if  OMTiod. 


EamloKa 
pertcm  per 


Coal,  coke,  and  shale 

Minerals  (other  than  coal,  coke,  and  shale, 
and  crude  ores). 

Crude  ores   

Miscellaneous 

Firewood 

Fruit 

Grain,  flour,  &c.,  "Up"  journey   

Hay,  straw,  and  chan 

Frozen  and  chilled  meat  

General  goods  (truck  loads) 

"A"  class   

"B"    „       

**C"    , 

1  n         

2  „       

3  ..       

Wool  

Livestock    

Terminal  charges   

Total 


tons. 
4,564,668 
222,748 

117,102 

293.702 

231,910 

46,514 

502,206 

169.481 

10,965 

3,830 

376,058 

190.404 

59,256 

64,811 

39.916 

96,318 

117,469 

228,834 


7,336,201 


7,835.201 


miles. 
2015 
37*84 

99^ 

47-30 

26-50 

84-33 

24518 

209-78 

63  46 

367-66 

82-58 

107-20 

151-58 

146-65 

]e2-62 

160-01 

278-42 

251-35 


66-25 


65-25 


d. 

0-56 
0-90 

0-53 
0-95 
0-79 

i-a3 

0-44 
0-38 
101 
2-61 
119 
1-75 
200 
8-09 
3-77 
4-68 
203 
1-75 


114 
0-20 


1-34 


The  aGCompan3dng  statement  shows  the  receipts  for  carrying  goods  1  mile 
along  the  lines  of  the  State.  The  information  reaches  back  to  1872,  when  the 
charge  was  3*6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty-four  years  it  has  fallen  to 
r3d.    The  decrease,  however,  is  to  some  extent  more  apparent  than  real» 
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inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more  extensive  development  of  the  mineral  trade 
than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise ;  but  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  has  been  very  substantial : — 


1872  .... 

....  3-6d. 

1883  .... 

....  20d. 

1897  

.  l-6d. 

1873  .... 

....  3-3d. 

1884  .... 

....  l-9d. 

1898  

.  l-6d. 

1874  .... 

....  30d. 

1886  .... 

....  l-9d. 

1899-1900.. 

.  l-5d. 

1875  .... 

....  31d. 

1886  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1900-1901.. 

.  l-3d. 

1876  .... 

....  2-8d. 

1887  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1901-1902.. 

.  l-3d. 

1877  .... 

....  2-7d. 

1891  .... 

....  l-9d. 

1902^1903.. 

.  l-2d. 

1878  .... 

....  2-4d. 

1892  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1903-1904.. 

.  l-2d. 

1879  .... 

....  2-3d. 

1893  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1904-1905.. 

.*l-2d. 

1880  .... 

....  2-3d. 

1894  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1905-1906.. 

.  l-3d. 

1881  .... 

....  2-3d. 

1895  .... 

l-6d. 

1882  .... 

....  21d. 

1896  .... 

....  l-6d. 

The  figures  just  given  should  not  be  too  strongly  relied  upon  in  comparing 
one  year  with  another  ;  but  they  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally 
the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail.  The  reduc- 
tion is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  some  important  reductions  were 
made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  live  stock.  The  rates  f 01 
cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep,  this  being 
practically  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  March  a  general  revision  of  the 
goods  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles  were  placed  in  the 
lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  Newcastle  district,  and  from  the 
western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also  slightly  reduced.  By  a 
revision  of  the  wool  tarifi,  the  anomaly  of  charging  higher  rates  from  stations 
nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle  than  from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the 
same  line,  but  which  are  affected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition, 
was  entirely  removed.  In  April,  1896,  a  general  reclassification  of  goods 
came  into  force,  by  which  numerous  articles  were  reduced  to  lower  classes. 
Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  agricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  rates  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, forwarded  in  5-ton  truck  loads,  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  and 
for  small  consignments  by  20  per  cent.  To  assist  the  mining  industry,  the 
rates  for  explosives  and  mining  machinery  were  also  reduced,  the  latter  by 
50  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  '*  Starving  stock  rates ''  on  the  Government  railways 
became  necessary  during  the  year  1898-99  on  account  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  drought.  These  rates  permitted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  charges  from  the  drought-stricken  districts  to  places  where  feed  and 
water  were  obtainable.  Stock  of  which  a  forced  sale  was  made  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  for  removal  to  another  district  for  feed,  were  treated  in  like 
manner.  Where  travelling  stock  routes  could  not  be  used,  and  store  stock 
required  transit  by  railway,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  usual  rates  was 
allowed  on  carriage  for  distances  not  less  than  100  miles.  A  similar  reduction 
in  the  freight  of  fodder  for  starving  stock  was  also  made.  These  concessions 
were  largely  availed  of,  and  helped  in  some  measure  to  minimise  the  losses 
from  the  tmfavourable  seasons. 

The  revenue  from  goods  and  live  stock  traffic  per  head  of  population  rose 
rapidly  from  the  opening  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood  at 
3O3.  4d.,  at  which  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  Bad  seasons  in  subsequent 
years  caused  a  falling-off,  so  that  by  1888  the  average  was  only  27s.  per 
inhabitant.  For  a  number  of  years  afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase, 
and  in  1892  the  average  stood  at  33s. — ^the  highest  figure  yet  attaii^pd ;  in 
1894  this  had  decreased  to  29s.  Id.,  but  in  1895  there  was  a  rise  to  29s.  lid. 
In  1896,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diminished  wool  traffic,  and  partly  also  to  the 
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HewoMtle  strike,  the  figncs  dropped  to  28b.  Id. ;  in  1W7,  tlieie  wu  a  iioe 
to  2di«  lid.,  but  the  effect  of  the  dtoof^t  wwm  notieeaUe  in  1896,  when  the 
•venif^e  per  head  dropped  to  298.  2d.  An  improvement  was,  however,  pre- 
sented in  1899, 1901, 1902, 1905  and  1906,  when  the  average  per  head  rase  to 
aOs.,  32s.  3d.,  32s.  5d.,  30s.  3d.  and  35s.  2d.  respectively.  The  results 
achieved  most  be  regarded  as  very  satislactory,  espedaDy  in  face  of  the 
general  reduction  in  the  freights  : — 


T«w. 

^»o«. 

Tear. 

ABMHnit. 

£  •.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

iseo 

0  0  11-8 

1804 

1  0  11 

18S5 

0  3  7-8 

1805 

1  0  11-3 

1870 

0  7  87 

1806 

1  8  1-8 

1875 

0  13  11-8 

1807 

1  0  11-6 

1800 

1  1  1^ 

1808 

1    10  2-4 

1885    1 

1  8  11-7 

1800 

1  10  0-8 

1886 

1  7  0-6 

1000 

1  8  0-7 

1887 

1  7  0-3 

1001 

1  12  3-5 

1888 

1  6  11-7 

1002 

1  12  5*5 

1880     1 

1  8  0-4 

1008 

1  6  111 

1800 

1  0  1-0 

1004 

1  7  10-2 

1881 

1  12  0-6 

1005 

1  10  3-7 

1802 

1  13  O-l 

1006 

'    1  15  2-0 

1883 

! 

1  10  4*0 

i 

1 

RMmg-stoek. 

The  rolling-stock  of  New  South  Wales  ltaiIwa3rB,  on  the  30th  Jnne,  1906, 
consisted  of  655  engines,  540  tenders,  1,143  coaching  stock,  11,522  goods 
vehicles,  and  1,058  stock  for  departmental  nse  only,  making  a  total  of  14,918 
stock.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  32  engines,  32  tenders,  21  coach- 
ing vehicles,  and  1  departmental  vehicle,  and  a  reduction  of  34  goods  vehicles 
on  the  fi|2;ure8  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  engine  miles  run  wa& 
14,999,032,  while  the  train  miles  numbered  11,863,682.  The  fitting  of  the 
goods  stock  with  the  Westinghouse  quick-acting  freight  brake  appliances  was 
completed  in  1898-9,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  with  the  work  of 
interlocking  of  points  and  signals — ^Sykes'  system  of  lock  and  block  being 
introduced  on  the  busy  suburban  sections. 

Employment,  Wages,  Ac, 

The  persons  en^>k>yed  on  the  railways  of  the  State  in  June,  1906,  numbered 
13,478,  of  whom  1,650  were  on  the  salaried  stafi,  and  11,828  on  wages,  being 
an  increase  of  188  employees  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  wages 
paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,456,729  as  against  £1,417,496  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  received  £419,790, 
the  Locomotive  Branch,  £693,013 ;  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed  £343,926. 
Additions  to  stations,  buildings,  &c.,  and  rolling-stock  and  additional 
appliances  cost  £563,514,  which  was  charged  to  capital  account. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  80th  June,  1906,  to  the  amount  of  £2,540,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss 
of  goods  £2,305.  The  maximum  amount  recoverable  from  the  Bailway  Com- 
missioners in  connection  with  injuries  sustained  by  any  one  person  has  been 
limited  by  the  Government  Railways  Compensation  Act  of  1896  to  £2,000. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts.  For  the 
last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and  wood  amounted  tu 
£173,3^6.  The  fuel  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to  419,364  tons, 
or  an  average  of  62*6  lb.  per  engine  mile. 
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RaUway  Acaidenis, 

The  railways  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  tines  of  most  other  countries.  Iti  order  to  obtain 
a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers  carried. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  traffic,  and  a  more 
reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  passengers  only  compared  with 
the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which  such  a  comparison 
could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries  ;  so  far  as  the  figures  can  be 
given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
nimiber  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per  million  persons  carried.  The 
figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of  five  years  and  brought  down  to  the 
latest  available  dates  : — 


Oountriea 


I  Aooid«iit8  per  mflUon  •, 
Bouried. 


Countries. 


Acotdenta  per  million 
pMsengem  carried. 


KiUed. 


Injured. 


Gemuuiy    

AuBtria-Hungary  0*10 

Belgium  1     009 

Sweden 

France 

"Norway  

NetherUnds  

-SwitEerland 


RuBaia 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain 

Canada  

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia . . 
New  Zealand 


1-01 
0-11 
0-67 

0-08 
0-08 
0-18 
0-98 


613 
211 
2*66 

0-06 
3-58 
0-40 
3-32 


The  above  companson  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  one,  as  the  question  of 
the  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  is  an  important  element  of  the  risk 
nm,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.  If  this  were  made  a  factor,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less 
variation  in  the  difEerent  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the 
figures  just  given. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads — ^passengers,  employees,  and  trespassers ;  and  the  accidents 
themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  persons  injured,  and  those  due  to  misconduct  or  want  of  caution. 

The  accidents  may  be  further  subdivided  into  those  connected  with  the 
movement  of  railway  vehicles  and  those  apart  from  such  movement. 
Adopting  such  classifications  the  returns  for  the  quinquennial  period  termi- 
nating on  the  30th  June,  1906,  show  that  29  passengers  were  injured  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement 
of  railway  vehicles ;  and  13  were  kil]ed  and  134  injured  in  accidents  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  and  34  injured  in  accidents 
apart  from  such  movement  consequent  on  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
caution.  In  the  case  of  servants  of  the  Department,  the  returns  show  1 
killed  and  53  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement  of  railway 
v^icles,  and  1  killed  and  31  injured  apart  from  such  movement,  from 
eaoses  beyond  their  own  control ;  while  62  were  killed  and  742  injured  in 
accidents  connected  with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  and  2  killed 
and  2,682  injured  ^in  accidents  apart  from  such  movement  owing  to  their 
own  misconduot  or  want  of  caution.  With  regard  to  trespassers  and 
others  the  recoxds  show  a  total  of  96  killed  and  72  injured  by  accidents 
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connected  with  the  movement  of  nilway  yehicles  and  10  killed  and  147 
injued  in  accidents  not  connected  with  snch  movement.  From  the  figures 
in  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  0*17  passengers  per  million  carried 
were  injured  through  causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents  connected 
with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  while  it  was  owing  to  their  own 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution  that  0*06  passengers  per  million  carried  were 
lolled,  and  079  per  million  were  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  such 
movement.  Further,  0*20  passengers  per  million  carried  were  injured  in 
accidents  apart  from  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles  in  consequence  of 
their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution. 

In  the  following  statement,  particulars  regarding  accidents  on  the  Govern- 
ment Railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  given  for  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Senmnto  of  the  Depertment. 


CauNCK  beyond  '  Their  own  mis- :  Oaows  beyond  ;  Their  own  mia- 


th^ir  own 
oontroL 


conduct  or  want 
of  cauti'>n. 


B 

U6 


their  < 
control. 


I 


conduct  or  want 
of  caution. 


Tteapaaaen 

and 

Otbera. 


I 


IVtCa]. 


J 


1 


1901-2 

3 

2 

34 

... 

190^-3 

4 

2 

24 

... 

1903-4 

3 

4 

18 

*.. 

1904-^ 

6 

2 

26 

... 

1905-6 

13 

3 

33 

1 

17 

10 

33 

'22 

13 

37 

16 

17 

40 

17 

9 

26 

24 

23 

36 

Accidents  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Railway  Vehicles. 

16    I     14    I    200 

15         13    ,     163 

7         20    .     148 

6  7    '     124 

10    I      8    I     107 

Accidents  not  connected  with  the  Morcment  of  Railway  Vehicles. 
3 
9 
3 
9 
10 


1901-2 

... 

1902-3 

... 

1903-4 

... 

1904-5 

...  '  ... 

1905-6 

... 

4 

530 

1 

22 

1 

10 

1 

549 

4 

21 

5 

2 

1 

524 

2 

30 

4 

4 

... 

461 

1 

24 

1 

11 

... 

518 

2 

50 

2 

219 
193 
169 
186 


559 
589 
559 
498 
589 


The  returns  are  compiled  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  England,  and  all  accidents  which  occur  in  the  working  of  the 
railways,  or  on  railway  premises,  to  persons  other  than  servants  of  the 
Department  are  reported,  however  slight  the  injuries  may  be.  In  the  case  of 
servants  of  the  Department,  only  those  accidents  which  prevent  the  servant 
injured  from  being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work  on  any  one 
of  the  three  working  days  next  after  the  accident  are  reported. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  twelve  months  ended  90th 
June,  1906,  in  connection  with  accidents  on  railways  was  £4,845,  of  which 
£2,540  was  paid  in  respect  of  passengers,  and  £2,305  in  regard  to  goods. 

Sydney  Railway  Station. 
The  necessity  for  a  new  railway  station  more  in  keeping  with  the  import- 
ance of  Sydney  as  the  mother  city  of  Australia,  had  long  been  recognised, 
but  the  initiation  of  the  work  was  delayed  owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  most  suitable  site  for  its  location.  A  site  was  finally  decided 
on  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  old  station;  and  the  new  building, 
in  a  partially  complete  form,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1906.  Even 
in  its  present  condition,  the  station  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  com- 
modious structure,  and  it  will  afiord  ample  accommodation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  largely  increasing  traffic  for  years  to  come.  At  the  latest 
available  date  it  was  computed  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
travelling  in  and  out  of  Sydney  daily  was  no  less  than  61,500. 
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The  main  entrance  to  the  station  is  on  the  northern  or  Sydney  side, 
facing  Belmore  Park,  from  which  the  majestic  proportions  of  the  building 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  At  present  the  station  consists  of  two  stories, 
but  the  completed  plans  provide  for  additional  stories  to  be  used  as  offices 
for  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  several  administrative  branches  of 
the  Department.  Only  the  working  traffic  officers  have  as  yet  been  accom- 
modated in  the  building,  but  the  public  has  been  most  generously  provided 
for  in  the  way  of  luxurious  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms,  together  with 
all  the  necessary  baggage  and  parcels  offices. 

The  main  booking  hall,  which  is  provided  with  twenty-five  windows,  is 
of  splendid  design,  the  walls  being  panelled  with  coloured  marble  from  New 
South  Wales  quarries,  cut  and  polished  locally.  Similar  panelling  adorns 
thet  several  exits  and  entrances  to  the  assembly  platform.  The  assembly 
platform  is  348  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  with  a  superficial  area  of  24,360  feet. 

The  train  platforms  have  an  average  length  of  700  feet,  and  a  width  of . 
30  feet.     Altogether,  the  space  available  for  passenger  movement  is  172,387 
superficial  feet,  or  more  than  double  that  existing  at  the  old  station;  while 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  in  the  new  building  have  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  and  best  methods. 

The  actual  length  of  the  lines  within  the  platform  docks  for  train  service 
is  nearly  2^  miles.  Interlocking  arrangements  perinit  of  three  trains  entering 
and  three  leaving  the  station  at  the  same  time,  while  the  connections  permit 
of  the  crossing  of  trains  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other  with  a 
TTiinimuTn  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Within  the  station  yard  limits,  the  total  length  of  the  main  lines  and 
sidings  is  15  miles.  Few  stations  in  the  world  possess  greater  accommodation 
in  thL  respect,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  present  a  better  approach  and 
appearance. 

Very  complete  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  expeditious  handling 
of  passengers'  luggage  and  parcels,  these  being  moved  from  the  platforms 
by  means  of  electric  lifts,  directly  to  a  subway  fitted  with  carriers  which 
transport  theit  loads  to  the  points  required.  All  cumbering  of  the  platform 
nea  with  luggage,  &c.,  is  thus  obviated. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  arriving  at  or  leaving  the  station  in  vehicles, 
a  covered  way  is  provided  leading  directly  to  the  assembly  platform,  while 
the  trams  to  and  from  the  city  have  waiting  stages  outside  the  assembly 
platform,  in  a  covered  way  of  ample  width,  and  with  a  length  of  about  300 
feet. 

In  addition  to  lavish  provision  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
pubUc,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  the 
latest  appliances  for  the  safe  working  of  the  traffic.  At  the  original  station 
the  signals  were  worked  by  hand  labour,  but  at  the  new  building  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Pneumatic  System  has  been  installed:  all  points,  lock-bars, 
and  signals  being  worked  by  compressed  air;  the  change  involving  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  physicd  exertion  to  the  employees.  While  facilitating 
signal  operations  in  the  new  yard,  the  station  signal-box  controls  71*points 
and  lock-bars,  and  116  signals;  and  at  the  new  tunnel  signal-box  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  yard,  19  points  and  70  signak  are  controlled,  so  that 
altogether  the  signal-boxes  deal  with  tbe  working  of  90  points  and  186 
sign^ 

Another  useful  innovation  is  the  installation  of  '*  Annett's  Route  Indicator,'* 
the  object  of  this  system  being  to  reduce  the  number  of  semaphore  signal 
arms  and  lights  as  much  as  possible  consistently  with  safe  working. 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  new  station  may  be  set  down 
roughly  at  £1,000,000. 
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Privatb  Railway  Lisss. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  establiahed  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep  tik0> 
railways  under  State  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present  time  tiioe 
aie  only  three  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to^ 
connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  kc.  In  1874  Parliament  granted 
permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Deniliquin,  in  the  centre- 
of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the  Murray,  where  it  meets  the  ruhray 
system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce* 
of  Riverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1876,  is  45  miles  in  length.  The  land  required  was 
granted  by  the  State,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  a* 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  total 
capital  expended  is  £162,672,  £40,000  of  which  was  raised  by  debentuxe» — 
£30,000  now  outstanding — and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £14,008.  The 
dividends  formerly  paid  averaged  10  per  cent.,  but  the  latest  dividend  de- 
clared was  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  year  1868  a 
line,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  Silver^ 
mines.  Silverton,  and  Broken  Hill«  to  the  South  Australian  border.  The  total 
capital  expended  is  £385,017,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  debentuzesy 
and  there  ia  a  reserve  fund  of  £50,000.  The  line  since  its  opening  has  had 
large  support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  was  decls^ed.  The 
latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capitaL 
A  short  line  connects  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Racecourse.  The 
following  table  shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during  the  year  1905  : — 


Name. 


Line. 


! 


n 


II 


h 


m.  oh. 
Deniliquin  and  Moama  45     0 


Silverton 
Warwick  Farm 


35  54 
0  60 


ft  in. 
5  3 

3  6 

4  8h 


182,672 

386.017 
5,700 


£  £ 

14,008|  30,000 


50,000 


No. 
10,688 

80.888 

il 

tons. 
5,314 
No. 
6,269 

13,146 

... 

355 

No. 
38,100 

112,67ft 


The  Deniliquin  and  Moama  Company  possesses  4  locomotives,  6  passenger 
carriages,  and  63  goods  carriages  and  vans  ;  and  the  Silverton  Company"  ha» 
15  locomotives,  16  passenger  carriages,  and  520  goods  vehicles.  On  the 
Warwick  Farm  line  Government  rolling-stock  is  used. 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  of  a  private  line 
from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  western  district,  and  one  from  Rosehill 
to  Dural,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Cl3rde  to  Rosehill  line  in  the  Pairamatta 
district.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  respect  of  the  former,  but  t&e  latter  waa 
opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Carlingford  under  the  control  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  tiie  Government  having  purchased  the  line  on  the  1st  August, 
1901.    • 

Tbamwats. 

The  tramways,  as  well  as  the  railways,  are  the  property  of  the  State  Govern"- 
ment,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.  There  were 
in  June,  1906,  eight  distinct  systems  of  tramways  in  operation,  comprising 
the  City  and  Suburban  electric  lines,  measuring  73  miles  57  chains ;  the 
North  Shore  electric  lines,  11  miles  68  chains ;  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and 
Mortlake  steam  tramway,  7  miles  40  chains  ;  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci  steam 
tramway,  4  miles  71  chains  ;  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  tramway  (including 
Plattsburg,  Tighe's  Hill,  Mayfield,  Merewether,  and  Adamstown  sectiom). 
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16  miles  16  ohadnB ;  the  Broken  Hill  etsam  tnonway,  6  miles  17  chains ; 
Pacramatta  to  Banlkham  Hills  steam  tramway,  4  miles  37  chains ;  and  the 
Manly  horsfe  tram,  1  mile  23  chains  ;  giving  a  total  of  126  miles  9  chains  of 
line  in  use. 

The  metropolitan  tramways  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  street  railwayB.  A 
cable  tramway  was  inaugurated  at  North  Bydney  some  years  ago,  but  it  has 
sinee  been  converted  into  an  electric  line  ;  and  another  cable  tramway  extend- 
ing along  King-street,  the  heart  of  S3rdney,  to  the  suburb  of  WooUahra,  via 
William-atreet,  was  opened  in  1894,  but  was  recently  conyerted  to  electric 
traction.  The  electric  ^rstem  was  not  introduced  into  the  city  until  the  close 
of  1899,  but  for  same  years  it  has  been  in  operation  at  North  Sydney,  where 
a  trunk  line  now  runs  from  liilson's  Point  to  Mosman,  with  branches  to  Gore 
Hill,  Willoughby,  Neutral  Bay,  and  to  the  waters  of  Middle  Harbour  at  the 
fipit.  On  t^e  8th  December,  1899,  the  George-street-Harris-street  electric 
tnmwi^  was  <ypened  to  traffic.  This  line  extends  from  the  Circular  Quay, 
along  Geerge^treet  to  the  Redfem  Station,  and  thence  to  the  populous 
district  of  Pyrmont ;  it  is  a  double  track  and  measures  in  length  3  miles  20 
chains.  The  construction  of  sin^e  lines  along  Pitt-street  and  Castleieagh- 
stzeet  has  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  reUeving  George-street  of  a 
portion  of  the  traffic  between  the  Circular  Quay  and  Redfem  Railway  Station. 
The  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  steam  tramways  in  the  metropolitan 
district  into  an  electrical  system  has  now  been  completed  with  the  exception 
of  &e  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake  line,  and  provision  for  the  electrical 
power  required  has  been  made  at  the  works  at  Ultimo. 

The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  metro- 
politan tramways,  excluding  those  on  the  North  Shore  and  the  Ashfield  to 
Enfield  and  Mortlake  line.  For  1905  the  returns  include,  for  the  first  time, 
the  King-street  to  South  Head  line.  In  the  year  1879,  the  tramwa3rs  were 
open  for  only  three  and  a  half  months,  and  for  part  of  that  time  were  worked 
by  horse-power.  The  accounts  since  1887  have  been  made  up  to  the  30th 
June  in  each  year  : — 


Tsar. 

Tram 
MUwge. 

Total 
Barniiigs. 

Expenses. 

l4 

II 

Proportion  of 
working  cost  to 
gross  earnings. 

P 

|5 

mikt. 

' 

£ 

£ 

d. 

d. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

perosnt 

1879 

u 

18.270 

4,416 

2,278 

79-87 

4119 

61-59 

8,188 

28,880 

88-00 

1880 

4 

84,074 

18,980 

18,444 

64  18 

38-38 

70-83 

5,536 

60,818 

18-84 

1881 

H 

286,006 

62,540 

62,107 

60-56 

42-12 

83-81 

10,448 

160,460 

616 

1882 

s? 

ttVn  A|Q 

126,202 

103,186 

45-16 

86-91 

81-72 

83,066 

418,561 

6'eO 

1883 

25 

96 

190,690 

178,877 

42*63 

89-80 

93-80 

11,822 

644,106 

2-82 

1884 

27 

91 

219,942 

216.167 

42-48 

41-66 

07-88 

4,775 

643,111 

0*76 

1886 

ST. 
87 

DO 

223,840 

907,996 

43-91 

40-90 

93-13 

15,345 

708,100 

2-17 

18B6 

18 

226,867 

801,737 

44-42 

80-60 

80-12 

24,680 

748,113 

8-88 

UB7 

to 

26 

214,126 

801,468 

4212 

89-63 

94-08 

18,667 

781,582 

176 

1888 

SO 

18 

221,060 

804,287 

42-56 

89-32 

92-38 

16,883 

742,665 

8-87 

1880 

so 

96 

225,883 

806,002 

40-49 

36-95 

91-26 

19,741 

771,866 

8*66 

180O 

80 

16 

249,606 

807,617 

40-60 

36-46 

8317 

41,991 

790,665 

6-81 

1881 

88 

16 

^0,866 

821,605 

41 -78 

84-23 

81-92 

48,860 

857,455 

6-74 

18B2 

87 

18 

879,821 

229,145 

41-56 

84-09 

88-04 

60,176 

032,007 

6-64 

1888 

88 

82 

271,041 

214,824 

38-69 

30-67 

79-86 

66,217 

047,776 

6-04 

18M 

40^ 

10 

250,800 

206,564 

34-64 

28-63 

82-35 

44,255 

054,086 

4*64 

1806 

40 

85 

230,583 

186.081 

31-80 

86-86 

80-70 

44,602 

068,067 

4-68 

1806 

^ 

W 

827,526 

187,811 

29-69 

24-42 

82-64 

30,714 

061,778 

4  18 

1807 

40 

n 

288,023 

196.142 

26-03 

22-06 

81-96 

42,881 

968.985 

4^ 

1808 

40 

n 

289,868 

201,904 

2618 

2804 

84-18 

87,064 

973.419 

8-00 

1880 

4A 

M 

262,046 

880,103 

26-09 

22-68 

8403 

41,862 

9n,107 

4-28 

IfOO 

48 

» 

816.980 

268,504 

24-41 

20-75 

84-99 

47.426 

1,888,006 

4-06 

1001 

48 

10 

488,668 

366,018 

20-21 

16-86 

83-44 

72,650 

1,535,958 

4-77 

1002 

68 

90 

405,588 

429,003 

16-51 

14-30 

86-69 

66,445 

2,059.515 

3-84 

1008 

S5 

503,806 

611,878 

12-81 

11-06 

86-28 

81,428 

2.442,791 

3-87 

1804 

6m 

J7 

688,477 

621,896 

11-45 

9-48 

82-89 

111,581 

2,507.640 

4-45 

•1806 

78a 

n 

601,971 

688,860 

U-62 

9-71 

83-58 

114,611 

2,981,588 

3-91 

1006 

■ni 

15 

730,508 

552,723 

12-31 

9-31 

76-66 

177,785 

2,966,704 

6-99 
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The  actual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  aUowing  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  loans  were  floated  below  par,  is  3*68  per  cent. ;  the  tramways,  there- 
fore, have  for  fifteen  out  of  the  last  seventeen  years  yielded  more  than  the 
cost  of  working  and  interest.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
State  does  not  set  apart  any  portion  of  the  earnings  for  renewals,  which  may 
hereafter  prove  a  considerable  item,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rolling-stock  is  new. 

The  fares  paid  on  the  tramwa3rs  included  in  the  previous  table  average 
about  0-55d.  per  mile,  the  lines  being  divided  into  penny  sections  of  about 
1}  mile.  For  the  whole  of  the  tramways  in  the  Metropolitan  area  the  average 
length  of  the  sections  is  about  1^  mile,  and  the  fare  per  mile  0*635d.  Reduc- 
tions made  in  fares  are  considerable,  and  on  many  lines  improved  services 
have  been  provided.  The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-cars  could  not 
be  ascertained  with  any  exactness  until  quite  recently,  as  the  tickets  collected 
for  separate  penny  and  two-penny  sections  gave  only  a  partial  indication 
of  the  number  travelling.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  through  cash 
fares  on  all  lines  has,  however,  made  such  a  calculation  possible.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  year  1903-4  no  less  than  129,893,747  passengers  travelled 
on  the  tramways  in  the  metropolitan  area,  while  the  number  for  the  year  just 
closed  reached  136,848,238,  the  continued  increase  being  due  to  the  popularity 
of  the  electric  system  and  the  penny  sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June,  1906 : — 


SMtion. 


MotiTe 


Length. 


Total 
Cort. 


oast  per 


Railway  to 
Bandwiok  and 
Waverley  and 

Waverley  to  Randwksk    

Crown-atreet 

Railway  to  Glebe  and  Foniat  Lodge 

Forest  Lodge  to  Balmabi    

aiebe  Junction  to  Newtowm,  MarrickvUle»  and  Dulwich 

RIU. 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhaxdt,  Five  Dock,  and 

Abbotsford. 

Railway  to  Botany    

Newtown  to  8t  Peter'n  and  Cook's  River 

Radf  em  to  Moore  Park   

Ocean-street    

Rose  Bay,  Dover-road,  and  South  Head    

North  Shore  Lines    

Georgs  *nd  Harris  streets 

Newcastle  Lines 

Kensington  Line  to  Rifle  Range  and  Little  Bay  . . 

Randwick  Raceoourse  Loop 

George-street  to  Miller's  Point 

Ashfleld  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake 

Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci 

Pitt  and  Castlereagh  Streets  to  Fort  Macqnarie . . 

Botany  Road  to  St  Peter's 

Broken  Hill  Lines 

Little  Bay  to  La  Perouse  and  Springvale 

Baulkhatn  Hills  Une   

Gladstone  Park  to  Darling-street  Wharf,  Balmain 

Bridge-street  to  Circular  Quay 

Zetland  Line   

Balmain  to  Drummoyne 

Manly  to  Curl  Curl 


Electric 


ma.  chsL  Iks. 

1    6S     0 

82    76 

64 

18 

60 


0 
60 


87  66 
66  0 
10    76 


6    62    70 


6    68 


Electric 


Steam 

Electric 

Steam 
Electric 
Steam 
Electric 


Horse 


1 

2 

4 
11 

8 
16    16 

6    68 

0 

0 

7 

4 

8 

1 

6 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 


66 

67  60 
26  0 
88  60 
18  0 

68  19 
48  20 

66 
0 

62  0 

66  26 

40  60 

71  0 

42  76 

84  0 

17  0 

48  0 

87  10 

66  0 

48  0 

46  0 

12  0 

28  0 


Cost  of  Construction    

Equipment  :~ 

KoUing-stock 

Ultimo  Power  House,  Sub-stations  and  Plant . . 

Machinery   

Workshops 

Furniture 


186     0    48 


£ 
101,860 
120,890 
168,246 
11,061 
80,617 
46,084 
08,678 
110,657 

76,028 

101,886 

28,465 

20,679 

161,841 

68,276 

816.167 

146,496 

146,847 

40.684 

7,625 

14,648 

88,666 

12,147 

128,841 

15,840 

87,718 

20,808 

22,090 

18,287 

7,192 

16,068 

22,881 

11,684 


£ 
56,064 
t4,012 
27,832 
9,766 
8&,Stt 
20,008 
84,808 
26,741 

11,840 

14A»12 

10,466 

16,681 

60.064 

12,«i0 

18,288 

41.384 

8,976 

6,000 

11,677 

21.066 

6,160 

2,485 

84,806 

10,605 

6,071 

6,640 

6,149 

19,264 

11,967 

10,298 

10,610 

0,076 


2,062,676 

762,967 
714,168 
68,606 
88,882 
2,802 


16^116 


Total  and  average  cost. 


126      9    49      8,669,006 


29,002 


The  North  Shore  electric  lines  yielded  a  revenue  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1906,  of  £52,109;  and  the  working  expenditure  amounted  to 
£45,230.    The  amount  left  to  meet  interest  charges  was,  therefore,  £6,879« 
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The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  9,641,474,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  amounted  to  £293,232. 

The  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake  lines  yielded  a  gross  revenue  during 
the  year  of  £6,000 ;  the  working  expenses  were  £8,542,  leaving  a  loss,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  capital  invested,  of  £2,542.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  this  line  amounted  to  £49,224.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  1,030,154. 

The  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci  tramway  showed  a  loss,  apart  from  interest  on 
capital  expenditure,  of  £345  on  the  year's  transactions,  the  gross  revenue  being 
£2,796,  and  working  expenses  £3,141.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
was  £20,764,  and  there  were  291,828  passengers  carried  during  the  year. 

The  Newcastle  suburban  lines  returned  a  profit  of  £5,535  on  the  year's 
working,  without  taking  into  consideration  interest  on  capital  expenditure, 
the  gross  revenue  being  £43,585,  and  working  expenses  £38,050.  The 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  numbered  6,211,616;  and  the  amount 
expended  on  construction  and  equipment  to  30th  June,  1906,  was  £232,298. 

The  Broken  Hill  lines  show  a  profit  of  £1,310  on  the  year's  transactions, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  invested,  the  revenue  being  £12,670  and  working 
expenses  £11,360.  An  amount  of  £59,336  has  been  expended  on  construction 
and  equipment ;  and  1,757,444  passengers  were  carried  during  the  year. 

The  Parramatta  to  Baulkham  HiUs  line  shows  receipts  for  the  year  j  ust  dosed 
amounting  to  £2,728,  and  working  expenses  £3,340.  The  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  line  was  £29,759,  and  338,708  passengers  were  carried. 

The  Bfanly  horse  tram  shows  a  loss  of  £266  on  the  year's  transactions, 
the  gross  revenue  being  £530,  and  the  working  expenses  £796.  Passengers 
to  the  number  of  128,102  were  carried,  and  £12,448  has  been  expended  on 
construction  and  equipment. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  details  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
capital  invested  for  all  State  tramways,  since  their  inception  in  1879.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  tramways  for  the  last  quinquennial  period  amounted  to 
3*77  per  cent,  on  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  which  compares  favour 
ably  with  3*68  per  cent.,  the  actual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  State  for  its  loans,  many  of 
which  were  floated  below  par : — 


• 

Total 

Capital 

Y««. 

LilMt. 

Expended  on 
Lines  open 
forTnfflc. 

GroM 

Revenue. 

l^ 

Net 

Euningi. 

MllM. 

d 

£ 

£ 

* 

1879 

1 

22,061 

4,416 

2,278 

2.188 

laso 

4 

60,218 

18,080 

18,444 

6,686 

1881 

11 

181,660 

62,640 

62.107 

10,442 

1882 

80 

447,000 

128,864 

120,181 

8.178 

1888 

82 

670.480 

108,080 

188.218 

io,ni 

1884 

86 

688,170 

228,464 

216.086 

8.868 

1886 

86 

748,606 

227,144 

207,806 

19.246 

1886 

861 

864,260 

284,148 

207.686 

26.608 

1887 

61 

017,006 

220.772 

211,722 

18.060 

1888 

484 

007.087 

241.888 

217,620 

24,900 

1880 

osS 

000,606 

243.668 

281,886 

21.728 

1800 

8M 

088,614 

268,062 

224.078 

44.880 

1801 

49* 

1,004,212 

202,860 

280.670 

'te.m 

1808 

48 

1,000,660 

806,000 

248,801 

66.400 

1888 

40 

l,U8,4n 

206.867 

2SS.808 

61,660 

1804 

6S« 

1.248.086 

278.104 

220.288 

48.011 

1805 

01 

1,428,618 

282.816 

280,003 

61,828 

1800 

61 

1,484,806 

280,181  , 

286,288 

62,808 

1807 

m 

1,462,670 

806,606 

248,881 

"»!ii 

180e 

66 

1.478,261 

818.871 

260.141 

64,780 

1800 

^ 

1.616,848 

848.666 

288^022 

60.684 

1000 

71 

1,024.720 

400.724 

841,127 

68.607 

1001 

74 

2.104.408 

661.674 

462,471 

88.803 

1008 

104 

2.820,868 

681.767 

641,084 

8e.ns 

1008 

1844 

8,871.687 

762,084 

664,166 

07.880 

1004 

18H 

8,471,760 

802.066 

678,626 

129.860 

1806 

126f 

8,687,022 

818,660 

686,682 

127.887 

1008 

126 

861,488 

666,083 

186,400 
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The  tramway  rolling-stock  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  coDaisted  of  69 
motors,  76  steam  cars,  12  grip,  and  20  trail  cars  for  cable  lines;  684 
motors  and  51  trail  cars  for  electric  lines,  42  service  vehicles*  and  4 
motor  omnibuses,  making  a  total  of  957.  The  tram  mileage  dminir 
the  year  was  16,309,907,  being  a  decrease  of  103,855  miles  on  tluit  of-  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  the-  totol  amount  of  wages  paid, 
by  the  Tramway  Departmmt  was  £467,861,  as-  against  £504^715  in.  tiie- 
previous  year.  Of  the  sum  of  £467,861,  £66,353  wa»  paid  to  the  Maanteiuuioa' 
Branch,  £131,618  to  the  Electno  Btandi,  and  £269,890  to  the  Tiafflc 
Blanch.  The  number  of  mea  employed  was  4,133,  as  against  4,378  in. 
the  previous  year.  The  salahed  staff  numbered  204,  aad  3,92^  wera 
rooeiving  wages.  Taking!  railways  and  tnmways  together,  the  nnmbur 
of  persons  employed  was  17,611,  of  whom  1,854  wees  oil  tha  sftlarifld 
staff,  and  15,767  were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  of  £1,924,590 
was  paid  as  wages  during  the  year,  being  £1,456,729  for  servioea  on. 
the  railways,  and  £467,861  for  the  pedormance  of  work  on  tha- 
tramways.  In  the  preceding  year  the  wages  were— railways^  £1,417,496; 
tramways,  £604,715  ;  total,  £1,922»211.  The  receipts  per  employee  on  tiie 
wages  ^aff — ^railways  and  tramways — averaged  £122  2s.  lOd.  for  the  twelve, 
months. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  method  of  recording  accidents  on  tramways 
can  only  be  viewed  as  satisfactory  during  the  last  five  years.  For  tike 
quinquennial  period,  which  closed  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  1  passenger  was 
killed,  and  165  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents 
connected  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  while  39  were  killed  and 
539  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles, 
and  10  others  injured  in  accidents  not  connected  with  such  movement, 
through  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  In  the  case  of  servants 
of  the  Department,  the  returns  show  a  total  of  35  injured  by  accidents  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  and  16  injured  by  acci- 
dents apart  from  such  movement  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
while  7  were  kille(^  and  568  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  tramway  vehicles,  and  4  were  killed  and  764  injured  in  accidents 
apart  from  such  movement,  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
caution.  As  regards  persons  other  than  passengers  or  servants  of  the 
Department,  66  were  killed  and  554  injured  by  accidents  connected  with 
the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  and  9  were  injured  in  accidents  not 
connected  with  such  movement. 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  during  the  year  ended 
30th  Jime,  1906,  was  145,262,779,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents 
to  passengers  as  0*062  per  million.  The  whole  of  the  accidents  were  due 
entirely  to  misconduct  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  passengers.  Seeing 
that  the  tramways  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets, 
the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  to  persons  who  are  neither 
passMigers  nor  employees  must  be  considered  very  small. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  twelve  months  ended  30th 
June,  1906,  in  respect  of  accidents  on  the  tramways  was  £7,253,  as  compared 
with  £10,878  for  the  preceding  year. 
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Tbe  accftdeBtB  wiiicli  cxscmcsed  on  the  (SovBrnmant  tramways  dcabig  tiier 
last  fivB  yiaaia  ha'^e  been  clanifiad  in  the  subjomed'  taible,  and  \msrv  beeniL 
tabdated  on  siniilttr  lines  to  thaae  relating  to  the  inilsrays  : — 
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Accidents  connected  witli  the  Movement  of  Tramway  Vehicles. 
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Accidents  not  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Tramway  Vehicles. 
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Motor  Omnibuses. 

The  extended  use  of  motor  omnibuses  in  England,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  being  utilised  as  adjuncts  to  the  tramway  system  of  the  State,  led  the 
Commissioners  to  obtain  reports  on  the  subject.  The  reports  being  of  a 
favourable  character,  two  chassis  of  the  single-decked  and  two  of  the  double- 
decked  type  were  ordered  from  England,  the  bodies  being  constructed 
locally.  The  single-decked  vehicles  were  put  into  service  between  Potts' 
Point  and  DarUnghurst  Junction  on  the  4th  December,  1905,  and  were  con- 
tinued until  the  7th  April,  1906,  when  they  were  withdrawn  consequent  on 
the  unfavourable  financial  results.  The  route  from  Enmore  to  Wardell 
Road  was  next  opened  for  traffic  on  the  23rd  April,  1906,  the  four  vehicles 
being  used.  The  running  was  discontinued  on  the  29th  May,  1906,  owing 
to  the  vehicles  being  out  of  repair.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  continue  the 
service,  as  it  proved  unremunerative,  and  the  vehicles  were  found  to  be 
unsuitable  in  construction  for  traffic  and  the  roads  upon  which  they  were 
required  to  operate.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was 
£5,331,  and  the  loss  on  working,  irrespective  of  interest  on  capital  invested, 
was  £1,344.     The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  106,773. 


Pbivate  Tramways. 

There  are  three  tramways  under  private  control  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  Une  at  Rockdale  and  runs 
to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  1  mile.  The  line  was  constructed 
in  1885,  and  the  original  motive  power  was  steam,  subsequently  converted 
into  electric.     The  Une  Lb  chiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores 
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of  Botany  Bay.  The  remaining  two  are  steam  tramwa3r8,  one  paases  thioogh 
the  township  of  Parramatta,  commencing  at  the  Park  gates  and  continuing 
as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Parramatta  River  steamers  conve3ring  passengers  and  goods 
to  and  from  Sydney.  The  line  was  opened  in  1883.  The  second  line  is  that 
from  Fassifern  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquarie,  a  distance  of  2|  miles,  which 
was  opened  in  1891. 

A  private  line  was  some  years  ago  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  tramway  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  with  the 
village  of  (Gordon.  On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  has  been 
built.  It  is  designed  in  three  spans— one  of  600  feet,  and  two  end  spans 
each  of  150  feet,  with  an  altitude  of  180  feet  above  water-level.  The  tram- 
way was,  however,  not  quite  completed,  and  has  never  been  opened  for 
traffic. 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Undsb  the  proyisions  of  clause  51  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  seryices  became 
yested  in  the  Conmionwealth,  and  by  proclamation  ikeae  seryices  were 
taken  oyer  on  the  1st  March,  1901.  The  system  of  administration  and 
the  rates  leyied  in  each  State  at  the  date  of  the  union  were,  howeyer, 
continued  in  force  until  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act  was  brought  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  Noyember,  1902,  this  measure  securing  uniformity 
in  all  the  States.  While  the  Post  Office  is  now  exclusiyely  controlled  by 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  recognised  that  in  any  statistical  account  of  New 
South  Wales  special  reference  should  be  made  to  a  seryice  which  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  State. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  large  area  of  the  State,  .New  South 
Wales  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  postal  and  telegraphic  conmiunica- 
tion.  While  the  interstate  system  is  fairly  perfect,  New  South  Wales  is 
in  direct  communication  with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means 
of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  yarious  Asiatic,  continental,  and  the 
Canadian  and  South  African  telegraph  lines.  The  State  is  also  connected 
with  New  Zealand  by  a  submarine  cable,  which  has  its  Australian  terminus 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  La  P^rouse — the  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great 
English  nayigator — and  the  tomb  of  P^re  Le  Receyeur,  the  botanist 
attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  cannot  but  be  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  how  yery  small  beginnings 
haye  led  to  great  results.  For  the  twenty-three  years  succeeding  the 
occupation  of  New  South  Wales  there  were  no  regular  post  offices,  nor 
any  means  of  postal  communication.  It  was  not  until  1810  that  the  first 
post  office  in  Australasia  was  established  by  Goyernor  Macquarie,  Mr. 
Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-street 
(now  known  as  George-street)  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was 
**  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty" 
empowered  to  charge  on  deliyery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  eyery  English 
or  foreign  letter  of  whateyer  weight,  and  for  eyery  parcel  weighing  not 
more  than  20  lb.,  Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight  3s.  The  charge  on 
colonial  letters  was  4d.,  irrespeotiye  of  weight;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or 
those  addressed  to  their  wiyes,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improyement 
in  postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1825 
that  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  adyice  of  the 
Council,  ' '  to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales."  This 
enactment  proyided  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rates  of  postage.  Subsequently  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of 
postmasters;  and  inyiting  tenders  for  the  conyeyance  of  mails  between 
Sydney  and  Parramatta,  Windsor,  and  Liyerpool ;  between  Liyerpool  and 
Campbelltown ;  and  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to 
Bathurst.     The  proyisions  of  the  Act,  howeyer,  were  not  giyen  full  effect 
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to  until  1828.  The  rates  of  postage  depended  upon  the  distance  and 
the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inland  rate  was  Sd.,  and 
the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasing  according  to  its 
weight,  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  on  letters  not  exceeding  ^  ounce. 
Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  were  charged 
3d.  each  (ship  rate)  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship  letters  were  charged 
4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  excess.  The  letters  of  the 
Governor  and  a  number  of  the  chief  public  officials  were  franked,  and  the 
correspondence  to  and  from  prisoners  passed  free  under  prescribed  regula- 
tions. In  1828  the  establishment  in  Sydney  comprised  one  principal 
postmaster,  one  clerk,  and- one  letter-carrier.  A  letter-carrier  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  for  Parramatta,  and  he  was  remunerated  by  being 
furnished  with  authority  to  charge  the  public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered 
by  him.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  during  that  year  to  country 
postmasters  was  £34  7s.  9d.  A  two-penny  post  was  established  in  Sydney 
in  1831 ;  and  the  Act  of  1825  was  repealed  in  1635,  Sir  Richard  Bourke 
being  Governor,  and  another  Act  passed,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles,  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  • 
up  to  Is.  foT  300  miles.  In  1837  a  post  office  was  established  in  Mel- 
bourne, which  was  then  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  «nd  a  fortnightly 
mail  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were  intro- 
duced in  the  same  year  in  the  form  of  stamped  covers  or  envelopes,  which 
«re  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage  stamps  ever  issued. 

By  the  year  1838  the  Sydney  establishmeut  comprised  one  Postmaster- 
General,  one  accountant,  six  clerks,  six  letter-carriers,  and  one  office- 
keeper,  or  fifteen  persons  in  all.  Within  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  at  that  time  included  Victoria  and  Queensland,  there  were  forty 
post  offices,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  was  £8,390, 
and  the  expenditure  £10,357.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  also 
made  payments  to  the  post  office  at  Kororareka,  in  New  Zealand,  which 
was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  Mail  cotnmunication 
between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847,  and  the  rate  of 
postage  on  a  single  letter  was  fixed  at  Is.  fid.  An  amendment  of  the 
Postal  Act  was  made  in  1849,  during  Sir  Charles  Pitzroy's  vice-royalty, 
when  the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.,  and  on  inland  letters 
at  2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.,  in  addition  to  the  inland 
r8te.  Authority  was  given  for  the  use  of  postage  stamps  in  their  present 
form,  and  the  privilege  of  franking  was  abolished ;  petitions  to  the  Queen, 
the  Governor,  and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  being  the  only 
communications  allowed  to  pass  free  through  the  post. 

The  history  of  the  post  office,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1851,  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement.  The  Postmaster* 
General  was  loriginaUy  a  non-politioal  officer,  as  the  Rogistrjir-Genersl 
and  the  Auditor-General  are  at  present. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Department  was  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  year  1855,  and  «t  that  time  there  were  155  post  offices  in  ihe  State. 
The  heed  office  was  in  George-street,  oocupying  the  same  -eitB  «b  the 
present  odifioe,  but  the  building  was  snutU  and  inconvenient.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  State,  and  the  Observatory, 
by  means  of  flags  and  semaphoree,  signalled  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  &e 
Heads.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  railway,  in  September,  185i, 
the  Southern  and  Western  mails  vsed  to  leave  the  General  Post  Office  in 
old-fashioned  mail-coaches  every  evening.  During  that  year  the  terfcal 
number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  postal  contractors,  by  coadi  and  on 
iiorseback,  was  1,023,255.  The  number  of  letters  passing  through  ite 
T)ost  office  was  2,114,179,  of  which  617,041  are  described  as  "foreign," 
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or.  In  o^nr  irordiy  man  addreawd  to  plaoat  beyond  the  State.  The 
nrnnber  of  newepiqnn  wae  2,100,989,  of  which  1,381,613  were  inlamd, 
«ad  819,376  wore  *' f<xrei||fn»'^  Book  pareeh  end  packets  wer^  iMi 
xeekeoed  eepamtelj,  bwt  were  ooanted  ae.  lefetert.  Ten  petittone  *1»  the 
GoTernor  or  the  Council  were  oonyeyed  free  during  ^  yeay.  Tke 
revnnio  of  the  Department  for  the  year  waa  £24,902»  and  the  expcnii- 
tore  waa  £60,331..  The  staff  numbered  32S  officers,  of  whom  fif^^mx 
were  connected  with  the  offiee  in  Sydney.  The  annual  report  abo  indicates 
that  eommunieation  with.  Victoria  waa  effected  not  less  than  three  tines 
a  week. 

In  the  year  1856  tho  first  iron  pillar  lefeter-reoeivera  were  ereeted  in 
Sydney,  aad  33  miles  9i  railway  wure  ntifiasd  for  poelal  purpose^  16^ 
nulea  being  added  in  the  following  year.  ^Hie  number  of  letters  d^vered 
in  Sydnej  in  1856  wm  1,336,033,  and  in  the  coentrj  1,481,416^  being 
an  average  of  about  10^  to  every  p^fsom  in  the  cosBmnnity.  Ihiring  1867 
there  wese  86,914  registered  letters  and  7,873  oe.  of  gold  seat  through  the 
post  as  against  33,712  oz.  in  the  preyious  year.  The  postal  revenue  for 
1857  amounted  to  £35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  stamps.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  tlie 
conveyance  of  mails  within  the  State  absorbed  £41,334,  without  taking 
into  consideration  £20,000  towards  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of 
Ei^lish  mails.  In  his  report  for  1857  the  Postmaster-General  was  com- 
pelkd  to  admit  that  the  mail  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  failure,  so  far 
as  the  stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  as  a  criterion."  Only  ten 
monthly  mail-steamers  arrived  that  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  time; 
while  only  eleven  were  despatched.  The  time  allowed  was  fifty-eight 
days  from  Southampton  to  Sydney,  and  fifty-six  days  from  Sydney  to^ 
Southampton. 

As'  an  indicatiQa  of  the  marvdloits  growth  of  this  serriee,  it  is  pointed* 
out  that  while  in  1855  theve  were  only  155  post-offibes  within  the  areajlew 
comprised  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  at  the  close  of  1905  there 
were  within  this  State  1,744  post-offices,  besides  533  receiving  offices.  The 
number  of  miles  traveled  hj  the  mail  in  the  former  year  was  1,033,355, 
iHiile  the  distance  covered  in  1905  aggregated  11,989,968,  exclusive  of 
railways.  But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1966 
was  awer  11  times  that  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  letters  passing 
through  the  Post  Office  during  the  same  period  had  increased  over  '48* 
times,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  over  31  times.  Packets  and  book 
parcels  were  first  enumerated  separately  in  1858,  during  which  year* 
68,564  passed  through  the  post,  while  in  1905  the  number  was  32,082,950. 
Post-cards  were  first  introduced  in  1876,  when  the  number  sent  was: 
128,786;  in  1905,  however,  no  less  than  8,382,282  passed  through  the 
Post  Office,  of  which  5,095,008  were  posted  within  the  State. 

Double  cards,  which  are  designated  letter-cards  and  closed  against 
inspection,  were  introduced  for  public  use  on  the  Ist  July,  1894.  These 
cards  may  be  transmitted  within  the  State,  as  well  as  to  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
and  British  New  Guinea.  The  number  carried  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was 
153,700.  In  1905  the  total  number  that  passed  through  the  office  was 
1,283,418. 

A  parcels  post,  for  inland  and  inter-State  transmission,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  1st  October,  1893,  the  maximum  weight  being  fixed  at  3  lb.  and 
11  lb.,  according  to  mode  of  conveyance.  The  number  of  parcels  carried 
under  this  system  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  44,265,  while  during 
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1894,  349,218  were  carried.  Under  the  foreign  sjttem,  which  has 
beep  in  force  since  August,  1886,  19,437  parcels  were  carried  in  1893, 
and  in  the  following  year  18,672.  In  1905  the  total  number  of  parcels 
carried  was  994,144,of  which  788,183  were  inland,  146,797  inter-State, 
and  59,164  foreign. 

Regular  steam  communication  with  England  was  first  established  in  1852. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  State  had  to  depend  upon  the  irregular  arriral 
and  despatch  of  sailing  ressels,  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamships 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England, 
making  the  Toyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  conmiunication 
with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  hindered 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while,  but  in  1856  a  line  of 
steamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company  for  some 
years,  without,  howerer,  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public  as 
might  hare  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  18C6  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the  company 
by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this  State,  in 
conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service  via  San 
Francisco,  and  subsidised  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  for  a  four-weekly  'service,  to  the 
amount  of  £37,000,  of  which  New  South  Wales  paid  £25,750  and  New 
Zealand  £11,250;  this  continued  until  November,  1890.  Under  the  new 
contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  was  largely 
reduced,  the  contribution  being  based  on  the  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  and  New  South  Wales  made  an  annual  payment  of  £4,000  to 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  to  appropriation  by  Parliament. 
Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have  been  made,  and  at  present  the 
New  Zealand  Government  is  working  under  an  agreement  with  the  J.  D. 
Spreckels  Company  (the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco), 
which  expires  on  the  10th  November,  1906;  but  New  South  Wales  also 
takes  advantage  of  this  route  for  the  despatch  of  mails. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via  Suez, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  steamers  laid 
on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which  the  mails  were 
delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have,  with  very  few 
interruptions,  carried  mails  from  the  Australian  States  almost  from  the 
inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service.  Towards  the  end  of  1878  the 
Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  More  recently 
the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  have  entered  the  service  between  Europe  and  Australia. 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between  Sydney 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  service  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  May,  1896,  this  agreement 
was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  The  agreement  was 
afterwards  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  four  years,  on  similar  terms 
and   conditions,    except   that   the   route   was   via    Brisbane    instead   of 
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Wellington.  The  contract  having  expired  on  the  3l8t  April,  1903,  a 
fresh  one  was  entered  into  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  an  increased 
subsidy.  This  agreement  was  further  extended  for  a  period  of  three 
months  to  the  31st  July,  1905,  and  afterwards  for  a  further  period  of 
one  year,  from  the  1st  August,  1905,  at  a  further  increased  subsidy  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  £26,626  per  annum,  and  the  right  to  an  extension 
of  time  of  one  year.  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  by  the  Imperial 
Uoverumont  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies 
for  the  extension  of  the  mail  service  until  the  3lHt  January,  1898;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1897  a  new  contract  was  made,  determinable  on  t^jp 
31st  January,  1905,  to  take  effect  from  Ist  February,  1898,  the  maximum 
time  for  delivery  of  the  mails  between  Sydney  and  London  being  reduced. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Conmionwealtn  Government  to  obtain  suit- 
able offers  for  the  carriage  of  Australian  mails  to  England,  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  the  poundage  system  on  the  termination  of  the 
contract. 

An  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Orient- 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  came  into  force  on  the  4th  April, 
1905,  and  continues  until  the  31st  January,  1908,  arranges  for  a  fort- 
nightly service  of  mail  steamers  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
period  of  transit  of  the  steamers  in  either  direction  between  Naples  and 
Adelaide  has  been  fixed  at  696  hours.  The  shipping  company  binds 
itself  to  employ  only  white  labour  on  vessels  employed  under  the 
agreement,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government  pays  a  yearly  subsidy  of 
£120,000  for  the  service.  Mail  matter  forwarded  by  other  lines  of 
steamers  is  paid  for  at  poundage  rates.  The  mails  of  New  South  Walecr 
are  now  carried  by  six  lines  of  steamers — four  going  by  way  of  Sue2,  one 
via  San  Francisco,  and  one  via  Vancouver.  Two  mails  are  received  and 
despatched  every  week.  The  American,  French,  and  the  German  steam- 
ship companies  do  not  receive  subsidies  from  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  July,  1906,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  tJie 
Commonwealth  Government  and  Sir  Jas.  Laing  and  Sons  (Limited)  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Adelaide  and  Brindisi.  The  service  is 
to  commence  on  the  Ist  February,  1908,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
will  be  carried  on  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Each  of  the  steamers  en^- 
ployed  must  be  at  least  of  11,000  tons  registered  tonnage,  and  capable  of 
steaming  at  a  minimum  speed  of  15  knots  per  hour.  The  time  to  be 
occupied  on  each  voyage  either  way  is  636  hours ;  but  it  can  be  reduced « 
on  request  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  612  hours.  For  carrying  the 
mails  at  the  ordinary  speed  the  company  is  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  £125,000,  the  amount  to  be  increased  by  £25,000  when  the  accelerated 
service  is  provided. 

The  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  is 
also  marvellous.  Instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  ocean  mail  service  of  1857^ 
which  nominally  brought  monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days  old,  there 
are  now  four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamships,  which  bring  mails  via  the 
Suez  Canal  at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  averaging  33  days.  In  addition,  there  is  another  mail  service 
via  San  Francisco,  which  averages  34  days  in  transit  between  London 
and  Sydney,  and  arrives  and  depart?  tri-weekly;  also  a  monthly  service 
via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from  Sydney  to  London  in 
37  days.  There  was  also  a  steam  service  with  London  via  Torres  Straits, 
and  advantage  was  at  one  time  taken  of  these  vessels  to  send  mail  matter. 
This  route,  however,  was  but  little  used  by  New  South  Wales.    The  following 
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table  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  average  time  and  quiekest  time 
iaooupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  rarioue  rentes  between  London 
and  Sydney  during  1905  : — 
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The  contribution  paid  by  New  South  Wales  towards  tiie  cost  of  the 
"  Federal  "  Ocean  Mail  Service  (P.  and  0.  and  Orient-Pacific  Companies), 
the  contract  for  which  terminated  on  the  31st  January,  1905,  was  £2,183, 
and  the  net  revenue  is  estimated  to  be  £61.  The  }iew  South  Wales  pro- 
portion of  the  subsidy  towards  the  contract  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Orient-Pacific  Con^pany  (which  commenoed  at  Ad^ide  on  the 
13th  April,  1905)  was  X31,706,  and  the  net  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
X23,715. 

The  approximate  net  cost  to  New  South  Wales  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
Mail  Service  via  Suez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Vancouver 
Service,  for  the  years  1900  to  1905,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement : — 


Net 
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49kiez  (per  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  and 
Orient-Pteific  Companiea) 

•aoeE  (per  Orient-Pacific  Company)  ...... 

^dan  Francisco  (per  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand,  Ltd.)  and  Oceanic  S.S.  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  

Vanooaver  (per  Oanadian-Aastraiian 
Line)  .«.,.. 


£ 
4,M3 


1,188 
7,«9 


1901. 


£ 
1,871 


«»330 


IMS. 


£ 
3,409 


8,132 


£ 
3,491 


8,7^ 


19M. 


£ 
2,928 


11,430 


1906. 


£ 

101 
3,716 


9,442 


•  OhotI  to  be  a  New  SoMli  Wd«  c 


fNeti 


The  contract  with  the  Union  Company  expired  in  October,  1900;  bat 
the  vessels  of  the  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.  of  San  Francisco  carry  mails  from  New 
Zealand,  under  an  agreement  with  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The 
steamers  of  this  company  are  used  by  the  New  South  Wales  postal  autho- 
rities for  the  conveyance  of  mails  from  Sydney  at  regulation  pooiidage 
rates. 
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A  flMDtiiiy  aerriee  far  irMwpart  of  nuiils  betweMi  SjdAey,  Lord  Bowe 
Iduuly  Norfolk  lalaBd,  New  Hebrides*  and  Banks  IsUnda*  and  a  quar- 
terly serrice  between  Sydney,  Solomoii,  fiamarai  (New  Guinea),  New 
Britain,  and  SAnrtland  Islands,  and  a  four-mendily  serYioe  betwieen 
Sydney,  Eliiee  and  Gilbert  Islands,  ria  Vila  (New  Hebrides),  is  provided 
by  Burns,  Philp,  k  Co.,  Ltd.  Far  tbese  services  the  company  Beoeives 
a  subsidy  of  j£l  2,000. 

In  the  yei^  1865  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
old  Post-office  building  in  George-street  was  found  so  small  and  incon- 
venient that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  mone  oemmodious 
edifice  on  the  same  site,  and,  in  1863,  ^le  buatness  ef  the  Department  was 
removed  to  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  Wynyard  Square.  It  was 
not  until  1873  that  Idie  oonstruction  ef  the  new  building  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  structure  in  Wynyardnsquare,  where  they  had  carried  on  their 
business  under  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  present  palatial 
structure,  which  ia  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  head- 
qaarters  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  the  Central  Telephone 
Exchange,  and  the  Money  Order  and  Postal  Note  Office  are  in  the  same 
building.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
in  five-year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually  since  that  date  to 
the  end  of  ldQ5.  For  1885  and  succeeding  years  the  number  of  persons 
employed  and  the  income  and  expenditure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a 
whole;  prior  to  that  year  the  figures  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.  Also, 
from  1885,  the  income  is  exclusive  of  interest  on  Savings  Bank  invest- 
ments, and  interest  due  on  uninvested  Savings  Bank  balances  in  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  interest  allowed  to  Savings 
Bank  depositors : — 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  until  1897,  the  Postal  Department  was  carried 
on  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  State.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country  is 
scattered  necessitating  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  for  the 
carriage  of  mails,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  were  then  carried  free.  But  it  has  always  been 
held  that  the  safe  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails  is  an 
item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  life 
of  the  State  to  be  neglected,  even  though  it  should  entail  a  heavy  charge 
upon  the  general  revenue. 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  is 
not  taken  into  account.  If  allowances  be  made  for  these,  a  deficiency 
in  the  finances  of  the  Department  would  be  disclosed. 

The  revenue  bf  the  Department  for  1905  included  the  following 
amounts: — Postage,  £676,994 ;  electric  telegraphs,  £150,830;  telephones, 
£127,514;  money  order  commission,  £19,651 ;  poundage  on  postal  notes, 
£14,262;  fees  for  private  bags  and  boxes,  collections  from  other  Govern- 
ments, and  miscellaneous  receipts,  £33,079.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  comprised: — Salaries,  £493,449;  contingencies,  £144,256;  con- 
veyance of  mails,  £261,424;  cable  subsidies,  &c.,  £20,043;  telegraph  and 
telephone  works,  £31,383;  rent,  £8,743;  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
buildings,  £8,068;  fittings  and  furniture,  £1,728;  sanitation  and  water 
supply,  £1,714.  Exclusive  of  1,029  mail  contractors,  5,890  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Department.  The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Post  Office  of  New  South  Wales  : — 
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•      t  Estimated.       :  Included  with  letters.       |  Inclusive  of  letter-caxds. 

The  progress  exhibited  by  the  table  just  given  is  astonishing.  In  1855 
the  total  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  inland  and  foreign,  was 
only  a  shade  over  2  millions  each,  whereas  in  1905  the  number  of  letters 
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dnd  post-cards  had  grown  to  nearly  112  millions,  and  newspapers  to  orer 
44  millions,  without  reckoning  more  than  22  million  packets  and  book 
parcels  which,  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  were  included  with  the  letters. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  post-cards  carried  during  the 
last  few  years  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  pictorial 
post-card,  the  passion  for  collecting  which  seems  to  have  invaded  all  classes 
of  society. 

The  charge  on  letters  between  the  Commonwealth  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  half- 
ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  reduced  in  1891  to 
2^d.,  and  a  further  reduction  was  made  in  1905  to  2d.  for  a  letter  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  a  letter  from  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
posted  to  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Id.  By  an  arrangement 
made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  in  Vienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia,  entered  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  on  the  1st  October,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  extend  the  reduced  rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union. 
The  letters  posted  in  New  South  Wales  for  countries  outside  Australasia 
increased  from  986,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers 
from  793,600  to  873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900;  but  in 
1905  the  number  of  letters  had  increased  to  1,762,215,  newspapers  to 
968,262,  while  parcels  and  packages  had  increased  to  541,299,  and  there 
were  also  570,522  post-cardft. 

Uniformity  in  postage  rates  has  long  been  desired,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Penny  Postage  Bill  of  1906. 
The  measure,  however,  failed  to  secure  final  parliamentary  approval. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspapers 
be  registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers  and  supple- 
ments  must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  set  up  therein, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  transmission  as  newspapers.  This  provision 
is  continued  under  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act,  1901,  passed  by  the 
Conmionwealth  Legislature,  and  assented  to  on  the  16th  November,  1901. 

Newspapers  are  transmitted  to  any  place  within  the  Commonwealth, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji,  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  for  every  10  oz. 
or  fraction  thereof,  and  to  all  other  places  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  each 
newspaper  not  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight,  with  ^d.  for  every  additional 
2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  registered  letters  dealt  with 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  State : — 

T«ur.  Number.  Tear.                                           Number. 

1896 951,025  1901 1,213,277 

1897 998.304  1902 1,006,095 

1898 1,054.045  1903 928,521 

1899 1,038,768  1904 901,285 

1900 1,028,974  1905 964,294 

Of  the  registered  letters  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  there  were  respec- 
tively 218,244,  245,019,  and  240,752  from  and  to  places  beyond  the  State, 
and  710,277,  656,216,  and  723,542  inland. 

Compared  with  the  other  States  of  the  Conmionwealth,  with  New 
Zealand,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a 
favourable  position  as  regards  the  number  of  letters,   post-cards,   and 
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4r0 
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4-3 


New  pestal  routes  to  the  extent  of  386  milee  were  opened  during  1906, 
while  216  miles  of  routes  were  abandoned. 

TsLBcntAPBa. 

Tbe  electrie  tdeg;raph  was  first  used  by  the  public  of  New  South  Wales 
on  ihe  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool,  22 
miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  From  tl^s  small  be^nning 
tbe  system  has  increased  until  in  1905  there  were  1,069  stations,  and 
14,8S?7  miles  of  lines  open,  carrying  71,066  miles  of  wire  in  actual  use. 
The  foDowing  table  gires  a  riew  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Branch 
of  the  Post  Office  from  1865  to  1905 :— 


Tar. 

'£SSt 

tniMBiittsd. 
intraMit 

Aetnl 

VBOtiTfld. 

UnML 

WIlM. 

Oaafc«< 

1865 

Ho. 

55 

86 
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289 

404 

426 
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628 
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706 

724 
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856 

886 
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945 

961 
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1.005 
1,069 

No. 

•138,785 
•173,812 
•719,745 
1,319,537 
2,625,992 
2,661,126 
3,258,733 
3,936,830 
3,93i?,670 
4,101,449 
4,046,251 
2,976.109 
2,853,691 
2,464,074 
2,635,456 
2,796,776 
2,728,380 
2,866^670 
3,112,063 
3,219.907 
3,449,315 
3,627,369 
3,638,591 
3,637,280 
3,837,962 

£ 

29,769 
28,560 

48,667 
84,110 
155,073 
158,128 
164,511 
186,965 
186,862 
193,707 
191,319 
185,014 
167,482 
147,903 
145,901 
159,741 
155,162 
158,062 
168,768 
174,896 
186,135 
183,855 
153,018 
161,036 
156,966 

miles. 

2,989 
5,247 
8,012 
13,188 
19,864 
20,797 
21,444 
22,219 
22.606 
23,698 
24,780 
26,443 
27.326 
28,085 
28.799 
30,820 
33,073 
35,630 
38,718 
41,494 
46,153 
58,907 
62,356 
67.058 
71,086 

£ 
145,446 

1870 

I9§,545 

1875 

253,391 

1880 

462,223 

1885 

641,669 

1886 
1887 



636,028 
684,603 

1888 

704,912 

1889 
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1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1888 
1899 
1900 
1901 
W02 
1908 
1904 
1906 

10,732 
11,231 
11,697 
11,906 
12,097 
12,201 
12,316 
12,418 
12,778 
13,242 
13,663 
14,065 
14,272 
14,356 
14,395 
14,491 
14,827 

713,663 

743,698 

767,872 

801,918 

820,822 

831,471 

840,380 

889.476 

932,412 

989,^3 

1,051,987 

1,132,626 

1,904,528 

1,237,4« 

1,283,1«> 

1,328,818 

1,434»017 
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The  number  of  telegramt  reeeived  and '  despatched  during  the  year; 
inland  telegrama  being  counted  once  only,  amounted  to  3,676,045,  or 
2*42  per  bead  for  every  individuid  of  the  population. 

The  state  of  telegrapbic  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  at  tbe  latest  arailable  dates  is  given  herewith.  The  figures  are 
interesting;  though  the  eircnmstanoes  of  Australasia  and  the  c^der 
countries  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  make  a  comparison  between  them 
interesting  rather  than  valuable : — 
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27,648 

16,468 

45,200 

4,210 

8,687 

5,313 

93,070 

17,883 

14,450 

3,890 

26,700 

52,518 

199,860 


108,916 
84,331 


18,383 
54,057 
12,030 

270,413 
42,694 
18,023 
14,004 
39,800 

589,839 
1,15&,406 


Tblegraph  Rates. 

The  rates  for  the  tranamiision  of  telegrams  within  New  South  IValas 
and  to  tbe  other  States  of  the  Commonwealtb  were  determined  by  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Rates  Act,  1902,  and  came  into  force  on  the  1st 
November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegrams  not  exceeding  sixteen  words, 
including  tbe  address  and  signature,  tbe  charges  are  6d.  in  town  and 
suburban  districts  within  prescribed  limits  or  within  15  miles  of  the 
sanding  station,  9d.  to  other  places  within  the  State,  and  Is.  for  messages 
sent  to  any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth ;  in  each  case  an  extra  charge 
of  Id.  is  made  for  each  additional  word.  Double  rates  are  imposed  for 
the  transmission  of  telegrams  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good 
Friday,  and  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  9  a.m.,  and  for  urgent 
telegrama. 

Cable  Sebviceb. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  authorities  held  in  Sydney 
in  March,  1891,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which  the 
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Eastera  Extension  Telegraph  Company  might  sustain  by  a  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  cable  charges.  The  amount  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  time  during  which  the  contract  was  in  existence  was  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the  sum  of  £237,736  (the  amount 
of  the  Company's  receipts  in  1889,  after  deducting  outpayments),  the 
other  half  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the  Company.  The  amended  cable 
rates  came  into  force  in  May,  1891.  For  European  messages  the  rates 
were  reduced  from  9s.  4d.  to  4s.  2d.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages 
from  Sydney,  from  7s.  Id.  to  3s.  8d.  per  word  for  Government  messages, 
and  from  28.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  word  for  Press  messages,  proportionate 
reductions  being  made  for  messages  to  countries  other  than  those  in 
Europe.  By  a  further  agreement,  dated  November,  1892,  the  contracting 
States  decided  to  contribute  towards  such  sum  required  to  bring  the 
revenue  of  South  Australia  on  international  telegrams  up  to  £37,552. 
The  combined  guarantees  cost  New  South  Wales  in  1892  the  sum  of 
£15,397.  A  conference  held  in  Melbourne  decided,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
loss  to  the  States,  to  increase  the  rate  for  ordinary  messages  to  4s.  9d.  per 
word  from  Melbourne,  equal  to  4s.  lid.  from  Sydney.  The  new  rates 
came  into  force  on  the  Ist  January,  1893,  concurrently  with  an  arrange- 
ment  under  which  New  Zealand  became  a  contributor,  on  the  same  terms, 
towards  the  guarantees  to  the  Company  and  South  Australia  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reduction  in  the  international  rates. 

From  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  of  the  guarantee  in  connection 
with  the  reduced  rates  mentioned  above,  was  £2,056,  £273  also  being 
paid  to  South  Australia.  The  total  contribution  for  that  year  in  respect 
of  all  cable  services  was  £21,862;  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for 
•^he  year  ended  30th  April,  1895,  was  £21,598.  In  the  following  year 
^e  amount  was  £18,167;  in  1897,  £17,710;  in  1898,  £17,512;  in 
1899,  £15,185;  in  1900,  £3,731  ;  in  1901,  £3,494;  in  1902,  £1,993;  in 
1903,  £12,028;  in  1904,  £11,613;  and  in  1905,  £10,530.  The  payments 
to  the  Cable  Company,  the  South  Australian  Government,  the  Tasmanian 
subsidy,  and  the  New  Zealand  Guarantee  have  now  disappeared.  New 
South  Wales  being  only  charged  with  the  proportion  of  the  New  Cele- 
donian  and  Pacific  Cable  guarantees.  The  contributions  which  New  South 
Wales  was  called  upon  to  pay  were,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st 
December,  1905: — Queensland-New  Caledonian  Guarantee,  £2,000; 
Pacific  Cable  Guarantee,  £8,530;  total,  £10,530. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1892,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Soci^t^  Fran9aise  des  T^l^graphes  Sousmarins 
(now  known  as  the  Compagnie  Fran9ai8e  des  Cables  T^l^raphiquee),  by 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland  and 
New  Caledonia,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  New  South  Wales 
(Queensland  having  agreed  to  contribute  a  like  amount),  of  an  annual 
sum  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  year,  or  such 
smaller  sum  as  shall,  together  with  one-sixth  of  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  Company  for  messages  during  the  year,  after  deducting  working 
expenses — not  exceeding  £2,400 — amount  to  £2,000.  Provision  was 
made  that  the  Government  should  have  the  use  of  the  cable  for  official 
messages  up  to  this  amount.     In  October,  1893,  the  cable  was  opened. 

The  desirableness  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  touch  only 
British  territory  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  States,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  ttie  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal  Conference 
was  held  in  London  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
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Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  laying  such  a  cable,  Canada  two-ninths,  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian States  the  remaining  four-ninths.  This  proposal  was  eventually 
adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cable 
snould  be  laid,  and  that  the  capital  necessary  to  construct  and  manage 
it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board  designated  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board,  comprising  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  as  President,  representing  the 
United  Kingdom;  Lord  Strathcona,  Canada;  and  the  Australian  Agents- 
General  their  respective  States.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  of  Greenwich,  and 
the  Australian  shore-end  of  the  cable  was  laid  at  Southport,  Queensland, 
on  the  13th  March,  1902,  and  the  cable  was  completed  to  Vancouver,  and 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  3rd  November,  1902.  The  cable  comprises  four 
sections,  with  a  branch  to  New  Zealand  from  Norfolk  Island,  the  length 
of  the  section  being: — Brisbane  to  Norfolk  Island,  834  nautical  miles; 
Norfolk  Island  to  Fiji,  961  miles;  Fiji  to  Fanning  Island,  2,093  miles; 
and  Fanning  Island  to  Vancouver,  3,240  miles;  the  branch  from  Norfolk 
Island  to  New  Zealand  measuring  537  miles. 

From  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1906,  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  £1,997,708  had  been  expended 
upon  the  cable.  The  g/oss  revenue  from  messages  for  the  year  was 
£99,457,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  £2,642,  being  the  sum  paid  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies  for  supplying  the 
date  and  the  time  of  filing  all  messages  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  and  for  delivering  messages  in  duplicate  in  London 
and  some  other  large  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  the  net 
message  revenue  at  £91,815.  The  actual  expenditure  of  the  Board  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £51,605.  After  making  provision  for  interest, 
the  actual  deficit  on  the  year's  transactions  amounted  to  £72,556,  which 
is  recoverable  in  the  following  proportions  : — England,  £20,154;  Canada, 
£20,155;  Australia,  £24,185;  New  Zealand,  £8,062. 

The  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Durban  to  Fremantle,  which  provides  an 
alternative  all-British  route  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  was  completed  on  the 
19th  October,  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
by  New  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Compared  with  1896,  the  year  1905  shows  an  increase  of  57,941  messages, 
and  of  £18,202  in  revenue  : — 
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Telepbonss. 

In  eonneetkm  with  the  Tele^aph  Department  of  the  State,  tdephone 
exehanges  have  been  ettaUiih^  in  the  metropolia  and  other  iin]Nirtant 
oentree  of  population. 

The  total  nnmber  of  lines  connected  with  the  telephone  syetein  on 
the  3l8t  December,  1905,  was  14,983,  of  which  12,278  were  in  Sydn^ 
and  suburbs,  and  2,705  in  the  country.  There  were  64  telephcme 
exchanges,  and  the  number  of  telephones  in  use  was  18,616.  The  length 
of  wire  used  in  the  transmission  of  messages  cannot  be  accurately  stated, 
as  the  telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for  communication  by  tdephone; 
but  the  approximate  length  of  telephone  line  open  at  the  end  of  1905  is 
given  as  22,111  miles.  Some  particnlars  rsgardinft  telephones  in  the 
Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  hi  1905  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table  r — 


State. 

Exchangti. 

umrthorwira 
(difttnct 

Berano. 

Kew  Soath  Wales 

No. 
64 
24 
19 
11 
16 
16 

No. 
18.616 
9.259 
4.210 
2.284 
4.857 
1,441 

miles. 
22,111 
98.980 
7.697 
5,383 
6,491 
1,371 

£ 
127,514 

Victoria   

102,396 

Qmymffland 

31,765 

South  Australia 

25,786 

Western  AuatraliA 

33,995 

TaiAnania 

11,106 

150 

101 

40,667 
15,333 

72,0.% 
12,798 

332,564 
89,542 

NewZmdand           

Total 

251 

1 

56,000 

84,834 

422,106 
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POPULATION. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  established  by  Captain  Phillip,  who 
arrired  in  Sydney  Harbour  on  the  26th  January,  1788,  accompanied  by 
about  1,030  people,  all  told.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  population 
increased  and  settlement  spread,  and  there  were  off-shoots  from  the 
parent  Colony.  Tasmania  was  constituted  in  1803,  Victoria  in  1851, 
and  finally,  Queensland  was  separated  in  1859. 

The  first  census  taken  after  New  South  Wales  was  restricted  to  its 
present  limits  was  on  the  7th  Aprils  1861,  when  the  population  was 
360,860.  The  last  census  was  taken  on  the  31st  Mareh»  1901,  when  the 
population  had  inereaoed  to  1,359,133.  The  population  at  each  census 
period  from  1861  to  1901  will  be  seen  below,  and,  in  addition,  *  the 
estimated  population  as  at  the  31st  December,  1906,  is  diown.  The. 
figtunea  are  incluaiTS  of  aboriginal  natives  : — 


T«r; 

M--. 

FMHltl. 

IMkL 

IMl 

196,4n 

152,379 

859^860 

IWl 

fm^m 

228,489 

508,961 

I88I 

411,149 

840,319 

751,468 

1891 

612,668 

519,672 

1,132.234 

1901 

712,456 

646,677 

1,359^133 

1906 

816,590 

714494 

1,580,964 

The  relative  increase  from  census  to  census,  and  up  to  the  end  of  190^». 
may  be  measured  aooording  to  any  of  the  methods  shown  in  the  following 
statement.     In  thci  first  cdlumn,  the  population  in  1861  is  called  100  :-^ 


-- 

BOfttkHott. 

Totel 
lacrnaio 

IlMTCM» 

per  cant. 

.      1861 

lOQ 

112 

1871 

144 

43-64 

3:69 

1-61 

1881 

914 

49*11 

4« 

2-41 

1891 

828 

so-ffi 

419 

3-64 

1901 

387 

20-04 

1-84 

4-38 

1906 

436 

12-64 

2-41 

4-93 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  populati<NQ  has  increased  more  than  fourfold 
since  1861,  and  has  more  than  doubled  since  1881,  although  there  has 
been  a  great  faUing-off  in  the  rate  of  increase  since  1891.  Prior  to  that 
year  the  annual  increase  was  about  4  per  cent.,  but  up  to  1904  it  was  under 
2  per  cent.  Since  1904  the  ratei  of  increase  has  advanced^  and  is  now 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  1891.  In  1861  the  number  of  persons  per 
square  mile  was  I'l,  in  1891  it  was  3'6,  and  in  1906  it  was  nearly  5; 
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The  growth  of  population  depends  upon  two  factors — the  natural  in- 
crease or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  the  increase  by  excess  of  immi- 
gration over  emigration.  The  next  statement  shows  the  increase  due  to 
each  source  from  the  census  of  1861  to  1906  : — 


Period. 

by  exoM  of  Births 
over  DttMm. 

Incieeee 

by  exoTNt  of 

Immiirratioo  over 

Eniifntion. 

Total  iDcraeee. 

1861-71 

1871-81 

1881-91 

1891-1901 

1901-06 

106,077 
140,382 
211,301 
226,676 
130,799 

47,044 

107,105 

169,465 

223 

41,052 

153,121 
247.487 
380,766 
226.899 
171,851 

The  increase  by  excess  of  immigration  grew  steadilv  larger  during  each 
tnter-censal  period  up  to  1891,  but  the  decade  1891  to  1901  shows  a  very 
glaring  contrast  with  the  previous  periods.  The  increase  during  the  ten 
yeiCrs  was  only  223  by  excess  of  arrivals.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
considerable  improvement  since  1901.  The  period  1861-1871,  following 
the  discovery  of  gold,  saw  the  excitement  abate  somewhat  and  a  d^nand 
for  land  created.  The  public  lands  were,  therefore,  thrown  open  for 
free  selection  before  survey,  and  many  persons  were  assisted  to  immigrate 
to  the  State.  During  the  next  period  the  stream  of  assisted  immi- 
gration continued,  and  it  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  '*  vigorous 
policy  of  public  works  "  was  inaugurated.  This  continued  throughout 
the  next  decade,  and«  consequently,  many  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
State  by  the  ease  with  which  employment  could  be  obtained  and  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  notwithstanding  that  State-aided  immigration  practically 
ceased  in  1886.  Towards  the  end  of  this  decade,  expenditure,  both  State 
and  private,  was  suddenly  curtailed,  and  there  was  a  consequent  scarcity 
of  employment  and  check  to  immigration.  The  year  1891  practically 
saw  the  end  of  immigration,  and  for  twelve  years  after  the  population 
progressed  only  by  reason  of  the  natural  increase.  At  the  same  time,  it 
«hould  be  explained  that  the  balance  of  migration  was  affected  by  other 
causes.  One  was  the  rush  of  men  to  Western  Australia  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1894;  another  was  the  departure  of  over  6,000  troops 
to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  from  1899  to  1901.  These  latter  have  since 
returned,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  former  category,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  statement,  where  the  excess  of  inunigration  since  1901  is 
shown  to  be  41,052. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  primarily  obtained  at  the 
census,  which  is  taken  every  ten  years.  As,  however,  the  population  for 
the  intervening  years  is  required  for  many  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  estimates  are  therefore 
made  which  depend  upon  the  records  of  births  and  deaths,  and  of  immi- 
gration and  emigration.  The  machinery  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  ensures  a  reliable  return  under  those  heads,  and,  as  regards 
the  migration  returns,  experience  shows  that,  while  the  records  of  over- 
land migration  are  by  no  means  perfect,  they  give  with  fair  accuracy  the 
gain  or  loss  to  the  State  across  its  borders.  In  the  case  of  the  sea  traffic, 
however,  the  returns  are  less  reliable,  as  there  are  persons  who  go  on 
board  vessels  after  the  passenger-list  is  made  up,  and  whose  departure  is, 
therefore,  not  recorded.  An  allowance,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
inter-censal  years,  1891  to  1901,  is  made  on  account  of  such  unrecorded 
departures  by  sea,  and  it  is  believed  amply  covers  the  defect  of  the 
emigration  returns.  In  1901,  at  the  census,  the  population  estimated 
according  to  this  method  was  nearly  14,000,  or  a  little  more  tnan  1  per 
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cent.,  over  the  actual  number.  This  figure  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  calculating  rates  per  head.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
migration  is  more  or  less  steady,  it  is  the  practice  to  estimate  the  popula- 
tion at  any  time  on  the  assumption  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
during  the  last  inter-censal  period  has  steadily  continued.  This  method, 
however,  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  New  South  Wales,  on  account 
of  the  irregular  movement  of  the  population. 

In  order  to  show  the  variations  in  the  annual  growth  of  population, 
the  following  table  is  appended,  giving  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  inclusive  of  aborigines,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years. 
The  increase  due  to  each  of  the  factors  already  mentioned  is  also  given, 
as  well  as  the  annual  increase  per  cent.  : — 


Annual  Inoreue.                              { 

Increaee 

per  oent.  per 

annum. 

Year 
(81gtI>eeemb«rX 

Populatioii. 

Bj  «XOMi  of 

B J  exoett  of 

Imnuflrration  over 
EnOgraUon. 

ToUL 

1891 

1.162,190 

23.172 

17,168 

40,330 

3-50 

1892 

1,191,790 

25,681 

3.969 

29,600 

2*55 

1893 

1,214,550 

24,320 

—  1,560 

22,760 

1-91 

1894 

1,239.260 

23,781 

919 

24,700 

203 

1895 

1,262.270 

23.860 

—     840 

23.020 

1-86 

1896 

1,278.970 

20,667 

—  3,967 

16,700 

1-32 

1897 

1,301,780 

22,983 

-     173 

22,810 

1'78 

1898 

1.323,130 

19,561 

1.789 

21,350 

1-64 

1899 

1,344,090 

20,560 

390 

20,960 

1'6& 

190O 

1,364,590 

22,028 

-  1.518 

20,510 

1-63.. 

1901 

1.379,527 

21,854 

-  6.917 

14,937 

109^ 

1902 

1.407,619 

21,189 

6.903 

28,092 

204- 

1903 

1.431,611 

19,469 

4.523 

23.'9»2 

1-70- 

1904 

1,461.549 

23.307 

6,fi31 

29,938 

209^ 

1905 

1.496.007 

24,523 

0,935 

34,468 

2-36 

1906 

1,530,984 

25.973 

9,004 

34,977 

2-34- 

The  —  flign  indioatee  a  decrease  on  aooount  of  excees  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  falling-off  between  1891  ai^d  1901 ;  during  - 
six  of  the  years  the  balance  of  migration  was  against  the  State.     It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  note  the  change  for  the  better  since  1901,  until; 
in  1906  the  total  increase,  34,977  was  the  largest  in  any  year  since  1^91. 
The  excess  of  births  and  the  relative  increase  were  the  largest  since  1892. 
The  excess  of  inmiigration  was  still,  however,  a  long  way  behind  thet  • 
figure  for  1891.     The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  migration  returns;^ 
is  that  the  gain   was  largely   at  the  expense  of   the  other   Australian, 
States  )sind  New  Zealand.     There  is  a  very  large  movement  of  population^ 
each  year,   but   it  can   hardly  be  described   as   immigration    and  emi-. 
^ration  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  used,   and  is^ 
largely  due  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  tourists  and  business  men.. 
The  main  reasons  put  forward  for  the  lack  of  immigration  to  Australia, 
are  the  distance  of  the  country  from  Europe,  the  time  taken  up  on  the> 
voyage,   and  the  cost  of  passage.      Another   reason   is  the  comparative* 
ignorance  of  European  people  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  State. 
In   1905,   however,   matters  were  very   radically  changed.      Systeniatio 
efforts  have  since  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  advertise  the 
progress  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  to 
assist  immigrants.     There  has  also  been  a  revival  of  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  already  a  great  change  is  to  be  seen ;  640  picked  persons, 
of  most  desirable  character,  have  been  assisted  to  inmiigrate  to  the  State 
by  the  Government,  and  generally  the  movement  of  population  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  during  the  five  years  1901-05  was  against  the 
State,,  turned  during  1906  in  favour  of  it. 
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'  The  next  table  shows  the  arrivals  in  and  departures  from  the  State  by 
sea  and  by  land  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  proper  allowance  being 
made  therein  for  those  unrecorded : — 


• 

AullMii. 

DiVtftn.. 

T»p. 

ByfiMu 

By  Laid. 

TotoL 

%8-^ 

ByLMd. 

VoteL 

1891 

69,919 

77.270 

147.189 

66,776 

,     1 
78,266 

180,081 

1892 

62,197 

68,266 

130.408 

67,476 

69,007 

126,488 

1893. 

66,909 

49,693 

116,602 

64,034 

64,128 

118,162 

1894 

75,688 

47,090 

122.678 

71,773 

40,986 

121,769 

1895 

76,051 

68,076 

134,126 

72.128 

62,838 

134,966 

1896 

62,633 

64,746 

127,379 

67,887 

63,469 

131,346 

1897 

67«016 

71,349 

138.366 

65,611 

72,927 

138,538 

1898. 

75,528 

69,940 

145,466 

71.398 

72.279 

143.677 

1899 

77,634 

71,983 

149,617 

71,563 

77.664 

149,227 

1900 

68.783 

82,530 

151,313 

67,190 

.85,641 

162,831 

1901 

76,139 

87,474 

163,613 

09,500 

101,030 

170,530 

1902 

81,191 

79,469 

160,660 

67,400 

86,347 

158,747 

1903 

70,570 

81,773 

162,843 

63,632 

84,188 

147,820 

1904 

72,978 

834»4 

166,262 

63,588 

86,043 

148,631 

1905 

74,170 

98,134 

172,804 

63,682 

98,687 

162.369 

1906 

79,466 

113.871 

193,386 

68,792 

116,640 

184,332 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  population  between  New 
South  Wales  and  various  countries  during  the  last  five  years.  Over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  movement  is  with  the  other  Australian  States,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  movement  with  countries  outside  Australia  is  with 
New.  Zealand  :— 


GoimtriM. 


1908. 


1904. 


190S. 


Arrivalb. 


Australian  States  

126.368 

13,161 

4.864 

6.080 

10,187 

124,802 

12,868 

4,249 

2,313 

8,611 

126,194 

14,314 

4,842 

3,172 

7,740 

142,449 

15,093 

4,859 

3,490 

6»413 

162,165 

K«W  TJA^UnH    

16,525 

United  Kingdom  

5,641 

Other  British  PoBMwions   ...... 

Foreign  Goontriea. 

8,625 
6,180 

'  ToUl   

160,660 

152,343 

156,262 

172,304 

193,336 

DxrARTuaas. 

Australian  Stat^ 

122,795  1     110,103 

12,803  '       13,204 

5,956  '         5.138 

121,931 

12.782 

5,837 

3,980 

5,101 

135,457 

12,310 

5.601 

4.278 

4,823 

154,999 

New'Zealand 

15,452 

TTnjted  KingH'^ni  

4,627 

Foreign  Countries , 

6,886 
5,807 

4,298 

6,084 

4,508 
^74<l. 

ToUl    

153,747 

147,820 

149,631 

162,369 

184,332 

The  net  gain  from  countries  outside  the  Commonwealth  during  1906 
was  1,838.  In  1904  the  gain  was  2,368.  and  in  1905  it  was  2,943. 
Excluding  New  Zealand,  t^e  excess  of  arrivals  from  countries  b^ond 
Australia  during  1906  was  only  765.  From  the  United  Kingdom  there 
was  a  gain  of  1,014;  from  South  Africa  of  689,  and  from  foreign  ooun- 
tiries  of  1,360,  while  there  was  a  loss  of  729  to  other  British  possessions, 
and  of  490  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  population  for  each  of  the  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  Census  of  1901,  and  at  the  3l8t  December,  1906, 
inclusive  of  full-blooded  aborigines.  The  population  of  Victoria  does  not 
agree  with  the  figure  published  by  the  Statist  of  that  State.     It  has. 
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faowerer^  been  estimated  in  aocordanoe  watii. the  method  adopted  by  the 
Statisticians  of  Australia  in  conference  in  1903  and  again  in  1906.  The 
proportion  of  population  in  each  State  is  ediown,  and  the  rate  of  ixMsreaae 
per  annum  since  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


Slate. 

Population  SUt  March, 
1901. 

Population  Slat  IlMamber. 
1006. 

liMieM>pmeMHt 

per  annum 
from  the  Censue 

Number. 

Peroeat. 

Nmaber. 

Percent. 

1901, 
to  December,  1906. 

New  SoQth  Wales   ... 
Victoria 

1,359,133 
1,201,341 
503,266 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

35-93 

31-76 

13-30 

9-68 

4-87 

4-66 

1,530.064 
1,232,211 
540«250 
383,829 
261,746 
180,156 

3708 

29-84 

1308 

9-30 

6-34 

4-36 

2-09 
-44 

QiifM^nHland 

1-24 

Sooth  Australia    

Western  AofltFalia  ... 
Tismania   

•99 

6-31 

•76 

CommoDweslth... 

3,782,943 

100-00 

4,129,176 

100-00 

1-53 

The  average  natural  increase  is  about  1^  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia,  have  lost  population  since  the  Census,  by 
reason  of  the  departures  exceeding  the  arrivals.  The  two  States  men- 
tioned have  gained  from  the  others. 

Distribution  of  Sexes. 
On  the  31st  December,  1906,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  816;590 
males  and  714,394  females  in  the  State,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
being,  therefore,  males  53'34  per  cent.,  and  females  46*66  per  cent.,  or 
about  114  males  to  100  females.  At  the  Census  of  1901,  the  males  con- 
stituted 52'42  per  cent,  and  the  females  47*58  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
distribution  of  the  sexes  has  undergone  little  change  for  several  years 
past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females  at  each  census  from  1861  to  1901,  and  at 
the  end  of  1906  :— 


Y«tt. 

Proportion  of 

Males 

kaXm, 

Famalee. 

per  100  FenalM. 

percent 

percent. 

No. 

1861 

56-67 

43  43 

130 

1871 

54-67 

45  33 

121 

1881 

54-86 

4514 

121 

1891 

6414 

45-86 

118 

1901 

52-«2 

47-58 

no 

1906 

53-34 

46-66 

114 

The  excess  of  males  over. females  is  chiefly  at  ages  above  30  years,  and  is 
due  to  the  large  immigration  of  males  in  former  years.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  1901  there  was  less  difference  between  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  than  ever  before,  as  there  was  very  little  immigration  daring 
the  preceding  ten  years,  and  the  natural  increase  of  females,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  males,  had,  therefore,  its  full  effect.  In  1906  the 
proportion  of  males  was  higher  than  in  1901,  owing  to  increased  immi- 
gration. When  the  population  increases  by  excess  of  immigration  the 
males  increase  more  quickly  than  the  females. 

Ubbak  asb  Rural  Population. 

To  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Australian  progress, 
the  %ures  relating  to  the  distribution  of  population  in  New  South  Wales 
will,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  remarkable.  The  population  aggregated 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  is  considerably  larger  than  that  in  all  the 
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0ther  towns  of  the  State  taken  together,  and  is  also  greater  than  the 
whole  of  the  rural  population.  At  the  Census  of  1901,  35*8  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  resided  in  the  metropolis,  32*8  per 
cent,  in  the  other  urban  districts,  and  31*4  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  on  the 
31st  March,  1901  :— 

In  tbe  Metropolitan  area  481,830 

In  Kewoastle  and  Sttborbt    53,741 

In    11  towns  with  population  of  5,000  and  under  20, 000...         98,889 


In  42 
In  02 
In  106 


2,000 
1,000 
500 


5,000... 
2,000... 
1,000... 


125,683 
91,359 
72,771 


Urban  Population   924,273 

Rural  Population 422.447 

Total  1,346,720 

Shipping    8,026 

Abonflines 4,287 

Lord  Howe  Island  100 

Total  Population,  New  South  Wales  ...  1,359,133 

v. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1901,  while  the  rural  population 
increased  by  34,101,  the  urban  population  increased  by  194,369,  and  of 
this  latter  98,547  belonged  to  the  metropolitan  district.  It  would  there- 
fore appear,  that  judging  by  ratio  of  increase,  urban  population  is 
increasing  three  times  as. rapidly  as  the  rural.  Thirty  years  ago,  out 
of  every  1,000  persons  living  in  New  South  Wales  532  were  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  but  the  proportion  is  now  only  314,  and  this 
peculiar  result  has  been  arrived  at  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
possible  inducement  has  been  offered  to  persons  to  settle  away  from  the 
towns.  The  following  table  shows  the  urban  population  and  the  rural 
population  at  each  census  from  1861  to  1901  : — 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

Svdney  and  Suburbs    

95.789 
64,045 

137,586 
97,037 

224,939 
201,731 

383,283 
346,621 

481,830 

Other  Towns 

442,443 

Total  Urban  

159,834 
189,116 

348,950 

234.623 
266,956 

426,670 
321,671 

729,904 
388,346 

924,273 

..     Rural   

422,447 

Total    

501.579 

748,241 

1,118,250 

1,346,720 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  total  population  shown  here  is  exclusive 
of  shipping  and  aborigines.  These  figures  indicate  that  some  time  be- 
tween 1871  and  1881  the  urban  population,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  considerably  below  that  of  the  rural  districts,  became  equal  to  the 
population  living  in  the  country  districts.  The  year  when  this  event 
occurred  was  probably  1875.  Thenceforward  the  urban  population 
grew  far  more  rapidly  than  the  rural,  so  that  in  1901  the  astonishing 
condition  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist  that  the  urban  population  exceeded 
the  rural  by  about  120  per  cent.  The  progress  of  population  will  be  best 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the 
urban  and  rural  population  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State : — 


1801.        1        1871.        1        1881. 

1881. 

1901. 

•^vdnev  and  Suburbs 

27-4i5 
18-36 

27-43 

19-35 

30*06 

27-00 

34-27 
31-00 

35-78 

Other  Towns 

32-85 

Total  Urban  

45-80 
64-20 

46-78 
5S-22 

67-06 
42-94 

65-27 
34-73 

68-A 

„     Rural    

31-37 
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The  relation  of  these  two  sets  of  figures  will,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  a  presentation  of  the  annual  increase  per  cent,  during 
each  decade,  of  urban  and  rural  population  : — 

1861-71    1871-61    1881-91   1801-1001 

Urban    8*92  6-16  6-62  2*30 

Rar«l 3-60  1'88  1*90  0*85 

As  the  normal  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  period  1871  to  1881  was  2*32  per  cent.,  from  1881  to  1891, 
2'23  per  cent.,  and  from  1891  to  1901,  1*80  per  cent.,  the  figures  last  given 
show  clearly  that  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  are  not  retaining,  and 
have  not  retained  for  several  years  past,  their  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  towns  have  attracted  not  only  immigrants  to  the  State, 
but  also  some  portion  of  the  rural  population.  Various  causes  have  been 
at  work  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs.  In  England,  France,  and 
(aermany  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  urban  population  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  have  been  almost  necessarily  established  in  or 
near  towns,  and  which  have  changed  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
have  consequently  attracted  from  the  country  young  people  in  search  of 
emplo3rment.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured  country  for 
the  agricultural  labourer,  the  same  state  of  things  is  seen.  But  in 
America  the  rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  rural  population. 

In  Australia,  however,  influences  of  a  different  kind  are  at  work,  and 
the  growth  of  the  metropolitan  centres  has  been  marked  by  features  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  growth  of  cities  such  as  London,  which  are  large  trading 
centres.  But  Sydney,  which  contains  36  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  whose  commerce  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  ports 
of  Australia,  can  claim  little  trade  which  is  not  due  to  the  productiveness 
of  its  own  territory.  There  has  been  no  abnormal  increase  of  factories, 
yet,  as  previously  explained,  the  rural  growth  has  been  slower  than  the 
metropolitan. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Sydney  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  New  South  Wales.  The  geographical  characteristics  have 
made  no  other  mode  of  development  possible.  The  coastal  rivers  are  all 
short,  none  of  them  stretching  into  the  interior,  so  that  communication 
with  the  outer  world  has  begun  and  ended  with  a  good  roadstead  for 
shipping.  The  State  had  its  beginning  on  the  site  whereon  has  grown 
the  city,  which,  being  also  the  chief  port,  was  of  necessity  the  only 
channel  through  which  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  could  pass  to  the 
interior.  Immigrants  to  Australia  linger  long  in  their  port  of  debarka- 
tion, and  experience  shows  that  they  seldom 'care  to  leave  it  while  em- 
ployment is  procurable. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  where 
the  persons  of  different  nationalities  in  the  State  have .  settled,  whether 
in  the  towns  or  in  the  country.  The  figures  represent  the  approximate 
proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  residing  in  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  at  the  census  of  1901  : — 


Nationality. 

Hetropolis. 

other 
Towns. 

Rand. 

3.3-40 
47-21 
44  43 

27-74 
28-23 
24-85 

38*86 

British  bom   

28-58 

Foreign  bom 

30-72 

Whole  population 

36-78 

27-84 

38-58 
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Tfaiere  is  an  apparent  diaorepanoy  between  the  proporti<ffia  in  the  last 
taMe  and  in  that  on  the  preceding  page.  This  is  owing  to  the  faet  that 
in  the  last  table  only  incorporated  towns  are  induded  as  '^  urban,''  whereas 
in  the  first  table  all  towns  with  a  population  of  500  and  over  are  included. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  half  the  British  and  foreign-born  residents 
in  the  State  are  situated  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  urban  districts 
eoUectively,  about  tJuree  in  erary  four.  Only  one-third  of  ^tt»  Australian- 
bom,  dwen  in  the  metr«^Hs;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  90  per 
east,  el  the  Britiak  and  loreign4M>rn  are  adults,  as  against  40  per  cent, 
of  the  Australian-bom. 

The  more  or  less  bttekward  state  of  rural  development  in  New  Sooth 
Wales  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  share  of  attention  which  the 
pastoral  industry  has  received.  Wool-growing  has  been  for  many  years 
the  staple  industry.  The  actual  tending  of  the  flocks  needs  few  hands, 
and  those  widely  scattered,  while  the  handling  of  bales  of  wool  at  a 
convenient  place  of  shipment  demands  all  the  resources  of  a  great  com- 
mercial centre.  A  consideration  of  the  circumstances  governing  settle- 
ment thus  makes  it  dear  that,  while  areas  of  splendid  country  devoted 
to  primary  production  are  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  unall  popula- 
tion, the  production  from  primary  sources  has  been  so  valuable  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  support  relatively  large  agglomerations  of  pec^le 
in  the  centres  of  secondary  production  and  distribution. 

Trb  Mbtropolis. 

The  district  conventionally  termed  the  Metropolis  ocmiprises  Sydney 
and  the  forty  municipalities  which  surround  it,  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  embraces  an  area  of  a  little  over  142  square  miles. 
The  area  included  may  be  described  roughly  as  a  square  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  Botany  Bay  and 
George's  River.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  the  western  boun- 
daries of  Hurstville,  Canterbury,  Enfield,  Strathfield,  Concord,  and 
Ryde,  and  by  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ryde,  Marsfield,  Willoughbr, 
and  Manly.  The  habitations  within  these  limits  are  fairly  continuous^ 
with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Ryde  and  Canterbury.  The  following 
statement  shows,  at  the  censns  of  1901,  and  on  the  3l8t  December,  1906^ 
the  population  of  each  municipality  comprised  in  the  metropolis  : — 


MmicipBfity. 


PapuImtioB 

SlsfcMsr.. 

SlttDec. 

19SL 

IMS. 

118,207 

118,400  I 

9,341 

10,310 

8,349 

10,I1S0 

K389 

15,060 

30.076 

32,330 

3,079. 

3.720 

3,383 

4,410 

3.773 

4,790 

7,SS1 

8|08a 

7,931 

9,000 

4,226 

5,170 

2,818 

2,840 

3,784 

3.940 

4,244 

5,110 

2,497 

2,610 

6,0S9 

7,060 

19,220 

20,520 

4,232 

4,400 

4,019 

4.190 

3,892 

4,460  , 

1,918 

2,050  1 

17.454 

21,090  1 

Mmicipftlity. 


Population 

SMlUr. 

1901. 


Popalation 
SlstDec, 

iMa 


City  of  Sydney 

Alexandria  

Annandale   

Ashfield    

Balmain    

Bexley  

Botany 

Botany,  North 

BarwDod 

Gaaperdown  .. 

Canterbury  

Concord    

Darlington    

Drummoyne 

Enfield 

Erakineville 

Glebe    ^. 

Hunter's  HiU  .. 

Hnretville 

Kogarah    ........ 

Lane  Cove    ..^.. 
Leichhardt  


Manly 

Mamekville  .. 

Manfield    

Bloenaa 

Newtown    

North  Sydney 
Paddington    .. 

Peteufuun 

Randwiek  ..... 

Bedfem 

Rockdale    

Ryde  

St.  Peter'a 

Strathfield  .... 

VaucluBe    

Waterloo    

Waverley  

Willoughby   .. 
WooUahra...  . 

Total 


5,035 

18^776 

713 

5,691 


22,040 
21,964 
15,807 

9,753 
24.219 

7,857 


5,906 
2,991 
1,152 
9,609 

12,342 
6,004 

12,351 


5,210 

21,g70 

760 

8.52t> 

26,380 

25,050 

23,680 

17.750 

10,210 

26,160 

9,460 

3,510 

7,770 

3,210 

1,410 

11.69C 

14,780 

7,400 

14.320 


487,900 


538,800 
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The  population  of  the  metropoMs  ia  rather  unevenly  distributed.  One- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  into  a  little  over  6,000.  acres,  having 
a  dennty  per  aere  of  35  t»  100»  while  oii»4idrd  oecupj  abo«t  18,000 
r  with  an  awrage  density  of  %  and  tha  rttmnndnr  are  seattevied  ever 
67,MO  acm,  and  have  a  ofeoaitf  of  a  littie  •vcar  1  per  aere. 


Country  Distbicts. 

Outside  the  metropolitan  districts  settlement  at  first  tended  to  follow 
the  main  roads,  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  railway,  the  population 
settled  within  reach  of  the  railway  lines.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  especially  in  the  coastal  area,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
dweH,  the  development  of  the  towns  has  more  than  kept  paee  with  the 
general  population.  Thua»  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hunter,  with  its  large 
agricultural  and  mining  industries,  population  has  made  rapid  strides. 
Newcastle  and  suburbs,  for  instance,  increased  from  7,810  in  1861  to 
54,991  in  1901,  and  61,400  in  1906.  *  The  lUawarra  district,  rich  in 
coal  and  pasture,  and  the  maize  and  sugar-growing  districts  of  the 
Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers  have  also  increased  largely.  The  next 
statement  shows,  sjt  the  oensus  of  1901,  and  at  die  31st  December,  1906, 
the  populations  of  the  principal  ooontry  municipalities  of  New  South 
Wales  :— 


MunidiMltty. 


Gmma, 

190L 


SMDm., 
1900. 


MnnldiMnty. 


^BpiBAuOII. 


1901. 


Stat  Dee., 
1000. 


JJbmj  

AxmkUle 

BiMinnt 

Roofke 

BrokADHiU 

Col»r 

Cootununditk  

Dcailiqiiiii    

DaUbo   

fw^m  

Oknlnnes    

GooDnra 

GnfloD  and  South  GmfUm 

(hmmSBm ..*. 

HV 

Intcrelt 


6,811 

0,780 

4,t40 

4.400 

9,2tt 

9,400 

2,009 

2.000 

87,600 

29,000 

8»«1 

8,800 

2,4M 

2,790 

2,044 

2.870 

8,409 

8,680 

4.294 

4,900 

2,918 

8.870 

10.012 

10.890 

6447 

6.860 

6.i9ft 

8^M> 

8.9IS 

8,118 

8.298 

4.000 

8.829 

2.910 

Linnore  

Uthgow  

livnpool    

IfaitUuid,  EMtaodWett  ... 

Uadfcee   

NMTabri  and  Wnt  Nuimbti. 

Newcastle  and  Saburbe 

Orani^e  aod  Eaat  OrangB    . . . 

PtelKfl. 

Parramatta 

Penrith    

Tamworth  

Tenterfleld 

WagsaWaegn  

WdUofton 

Young  


4.878 
6.208 
8,901 

10.078 
2.780 
2,903 

64,991 
0,881 
8.181 

12.600 
8.680 
6.799 
2,004 
6.MS 
S,9B4 
2.220 
2.766 


6,080 
0.880 
4.260 

11,020 
8,390 
8,170 

01.400 
0,070 
8,280 

18,000 
8,760 
0,800 
8,120 

^ooe 

8.6oa 

2.600 
2,840 


None  of  these  BM&nicipalities  is  densely  populated,  the  most  closely 
inhabited  only  averaging  a  little  over  6  persons  per  acre.  The  largest  is 
Bottrke,  with  an  area  of  over  28,000  acres,  and  the  smallest  Dubbo)  with 
659  acres. 
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Ages  of  thb  People. 

The  Census  of  1901  furnished  full  particuUrs  with  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  table  giren  below 
shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each  quinquennial 
period  of  age  up  to  85.  The  males  in  their  2lBt  year  numbered  13»754, 
and  the  females,  13,457.     Aboriginal  natives  are  not  included:  — 


Afei. 


PopolAtlOII. 


FcbmIm. 


TMfL 


Proportfon  per  otnt. 


FMulM.       Tbtel. 


Under  5  years.. 

5 — 9    

10— U    

16-19    

20—24    

26—29    

30-34    

35-39    

40-44    

46-49    

60-64    

66—69    

60-64    


70-74    

76-79    

80-84    

86  and  over  

^         .^  ^     C  Children 
Un.pec.fled    [^^^^^^ 


80,308 

84,189 

81,682 

70,423 

62,448 

66,273 

62,696 

62,336 

44.99Q 

33,338 

26,616 

19,634 

16,733 

13,006 

7,772 

3,678 

1,883 

800 

277 


AU  Agee. 


710,006 


78,663 

81,946 

80,097 

70,736 

64,818 

66,043 

46,697 

41.693 

33,436 

24,001 

19,327 

16,376 

12,192 

9,237 

6,202 

2,844 

1.674 

678 

44 

447 


168,861 

166,136 

161,670 

141,169 

127,266 

112,316 

99,293 

93,928 

78,366 

67,339 

44,942 

36.010 

28,925 

22,242 

12,974 

6,422 

3,467 

1,478 

321 

2,733 


644,841 


1,364,816 


11-31 

11*86 

11*49 

9-94 

8-89 

8-01 

7-46 

7-41 

6-36 

4-71 

3-62 

2-77 

2-36 

1-84 

1-10 

•61 

•27 

•11 


10000 


1218 

12-71 

12-42 

10-97 

10-07 

8*70 

7-26 

6*46 

619 

3*73 

3-00 

2-89 

1-89 

1*44 

•80 

•44 

•25 

•11 


11-73 

12-26 

11-93 

10*43 

9-46 

8*34 

7-36 

6-96 

5*80 

4-24 

333 

269 

2-14 

1-66 

-96 

•47 

-25 

•11 


100-00 


100-00 


At  ages  under  30  there  is  very  little  difference  in  number  between  the 
males  and  females — in  fact,  between  ages  15  and  25  the  females  are  the 
greater.  At  ages  over  30  the  males  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
females.  If  a  comparison  be  made  with  the  results  of  the  previous  census, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  age  constitution  of  the  people  has  materially 
altered  since  1801.  The  Census  of  that  year  showed  a  steady  fall  in  the 
population,  both  of  males  and  females,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  only 
exceptions  being  that  the  males  showed  increases  in  the  periods  from  20 
to  25  years  and  from  25  to  30  years.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1901 
show  that  the  largest  number  at  any  age  period  is  found  from  5  to  10 
years,  while  the  number  in  the  first  age  group— under  5  years — is  also 
exceeded  by  the  total  between  10  and  15  years.  Not  only  has  the  propor- 
tion of  the  children  under  5  decreased  since  1891,  but  the  actual  number 
has  decreased  by  6,112. 
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The  following  itatement  shows  the  population  distributed  in  certain 
oouTentional  groups,  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  whole  population, 
the  unspecified  have  been  apportioned  among  the  specified : — 


Number. 

Prqsortion  per  cent. 

Groopb 

JUles. 

Fcnulet. 

Total. 

MalM. 

Females. 

Total. 

Infaots— under  6 

80318 
165,791 
436,781 

27,116 

78,664 
162,064 
384,660 

19,668 

158,882 

327,856 

821,431 

46,678 

11-31 

23-36 

61-52 

382 

1219 

2613 

69-66 

3-03 

11-73 

School  affe~-6-14 

24-20 

Supporting  Age8-16-64... 
Ola  age— 65  and  over 

60-63 
3-44 

Total  

710.005 

644,841 

1,354,846 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Adnlte— 21  and  over  

Military  Affe— 20  to  39   ... 
Reproductive  age— 15to44 

380,472 
226,486 

320,008 
313,666 

700,480 

63-69 
31-76 

49-63 
48-64 

51-70 

. 

The  statutory  school  ages  comprise  eight  years,  namely,  from  6  to  14. 
At  this  life-period  there  were  133,238  boys  and  130,597  girls,  the  total 
being  263,835,  or  19*47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Birthplaces  of  the  People. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  probably  more  homogeneous 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  the  bulk  of  the  people  being  of  direct 
British  origin.  At  the  census  of  1901  no  less  than  96^  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  1  per  cent,  were  born  in 
British  possessions  and  foreign  countries,  but  were  mainly  of  British 
extraction,  and  only  2^  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  natiye  born  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  the  number  is  small. 

At  the  census  of  1901  the  birthplaces  of  1,353,408  persons  were  ascer- 
tained, the  remaining  1,438  neglecting  to  state  their  country  of  birth. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  each  sex 
born  in  various  countries.     The  figures  are  exclusive  of  aborigines  : — 


Birthplace. 

Hnmbcr. 

Proportton  per 

oent. 

ICalM. 

FemalM. 

Total. 

ICalet. 

FenuJes. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  

487,030 

69,272 
78.441 
18,566 
30,463 
4,518 

490,137 

53,295 
51.298 
12,151 
29,482 
1.435 

977.176 

112.667 

129.739 

30,717 

69,945 

5.953 

68-67 

■8-36 

11-06 

2-62 

4-30 

-64 

78-07 

8-27 
7-96 
1-89 
4-58 
•22 

72*20 

Other    Austrmlian    Statea 

and  New  Zealand 

England  and  Wale« 

8-32 
9*68 

Scotland 

2*27 

Ireland   

4-4S 

Other  British  Fnasessiona 

•44 

ToUl,  British  Empire 

678.299 

637,798 

1,316,097 

95-65 

98-99 

97-24 

(Tennan  Empire   

6,390 
10,437 

2,205 

9,890 

776 

2,326 
2,120 

925 
103 
173 

8,716 
12.657 

3,130 

9,993 

948 

•90 
1-48 

•31 

1-39 

•11 

•36 
•33 

•14 

•02 

-03 

•64 

Other  European  Countriea 
United  States  of  America 

and  Posseesions    

Chinese  Empire    

•93 

•23 

•74 

Other  Forei^  Countries... 

-07 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

29,697 

6.647 

35,344 

4-19 

•88 

2-61 

At  Sea    

Not  stated 

1,100 
909 

867 
529 

1,967 
1,438 

-16 

•13 

•16 

All  Countries    

710.005 

644,841 

1.354,846 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 
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The'  Batires  of  tbe  British  Empire  reeident  la  liew*  Seiiidi  W^lefl, 
including  of  course  the  Australian  bom,  mimbered  1«316,097,  or  97*M 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  foreign  bom  numbered  35,344, 
or  2*61  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  these,  Europeans  were  the  most 
numerous,  comprising  21,273,  or  60"2  per  cent.,  Asiatics  came  next 
with  10,261,  or  29*0  per  cent.,  followed  by  Americans  with  3,3^0,  or  9*4 
per  cent.,  and  Africans  with  93,  or  '3  per  cent.  The  foreign  countries 
which  contributed  the  highest  numbers  to  the  population  were  the  Chinese 
Empire,  with  9,993;  German  Empire,  8,716.;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
3,190;  and  the  United  States  of  America,  3,130. 

The  foreign  bom  population  are  almost  entirely  adults,  only  4*  per 
cent,  of  the  males  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  under  21.  The 
British  born  inhabitants  are  also  largely  composed  of  adults.  The  natives 
of  New  South  Wales  are-mo^t  numerous  at  the 'younger  ages,  only  37*5 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  38'6  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  over  21.  Of 
the  natives  of  the  other  Australian  States  a  little  more  than  two-lMrdfl 
are  adults. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  tiie 
population  born  in  various  ooun tries  at  each  oensus  from  1861  to  1901 : — 


Biithplaoes. 

18SL 

»  isn. 

'    188L 

isn. 

1901. 

New  South  Wal«fl 

46*90 
1-34 

5-21 

15-67 

-99 

09*55 

2-68 
17-76 

3*90 

12-58 

•99 

9219 

5-94 
14-77 
3-35 
9-24 
•60 

64-68 

7-56 

13-74 

3-28 

6-68 

•44 

72-20 

Other    Anstraliaii    States    and    New 
Zealand    

8-32 

England  and  Wales  

9-69 

Scotland 

2-27 

Ireland 

4-43 

Other  British  Poenasions 

^44 

Total.  British  Emnire  

93-44 

95-89 

95-96 

96-28 

97-24 

Oernuui  Empire  ..  ..............r^..,... 

1-67 

•20 

3-71 

1-08 

132 
-18 

1-43 
•90 

1-01 
•88 

1-36 
-56 

•85 
111 
1-17 

-41 

-64 

Other  European  Countries   

Chinese  Empire .. 

•93 
"74 

Other  Foreign  Countries  

•30 

Total.  Foreifim  Countrie*   ,.....,... 

6-56 

3-83 

3-81 

3-54 

2-61 

At  Sea    

• 

-28 

-28 

-18 

•16 

All  Conntries  

10000 

100-00 

100*00 

100-09 

100^0 

*  Nat  MoertelaMl ;  indndBd  with  "  Other  Vonign  OoontrtoB." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  Australian  born  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  steadily 
diminishing  ever  since  1861.  The  oountries  of  the  United  Kingdom  aU 
show  large  decreases. 
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Ai  thft  date  of  the  last  eaiuneratiom  tbex^  ware  living  in  the  other 
fiva  Stataa  and  New  Zealand  74,089  naiiyei  of  New  South  Wales^  and  in 
New  South  Wales  there  were  living  112,099  natives  of  the  other  States, 
80  that  the  net  gain  to  New  South  Wales  of  immigrants  from  other  parts 
of  Australasia  was  38,010  persons.  The  distribution  in  each  State  was 
as  follows : — 


StKtau 

NfttfTMofeMh 

State  Uvioff  Id 

Newfionth 

WalM. 

NatiYesofNew 
Soath  Wales 
llTiiViiiMoh 

Gain  to  New 
Sotttli  Wales. 

Lose  to  New 
South  Wales. 

Victoria .» 

56,019 
22,059 
14,968 
10,589 

7,577 
887 

22,404 
4,128 

24,868 
6,492 
2,075 

14,122 

33,615 
17,931 

4,097 
5,502 

South  AMtralia   

Qnfwn<flMKl    ., 

9,900 

NflwZfl^ainl 

Tmhuuub   ,.,.. 

Western  Australia  » ^... 

13,235 

Total 

112,099 

74,08» 

61,146^ 

23.135 

Ab  the  table  shows.  New  South  Wales  gained  from  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  but  lost  to  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia. 


CoLOURBD  Alien  Racks. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  races  had  long  caused  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  restrictive  legislation  was  already  in  force 
prior  to  federation.  One  of  the  first  measures  pased  by  the  Federal 
Parliamest  was  the  ImmigTatieii  Restrieti^  Aet,  whieh  provided  for  the 
exclusion  of  any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so,  failed  to  write  out  and 
sign  m  passage  oi  fifty  w^rds  in  a  European  languid  specified  by  an 
offieer  of  the  Customs.  Otiier  undesirable  persons  enumerated  in  the 
Aet  are  prohibited  from  entering  l^e  Commonwealth.  Under  the 
Immigration  Restriction  Amendment  Act  of  1905,  however,  die  dictation 
test  was  altered  hy  the  substitution  of  any  prescribed  language  for  m 
European  language,  as  in  the  principal  Act. 

During  1902  admission  was  refused  to  653  persons,  in  1903  to  152 
persons,  in  1904  to  117,  and  in  1905  to  106,  of  whom  abevt  93  per  cent, 
failed  to  pass  the  education  test.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  persons  in 
possession  of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea 
forces,  to  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  (Grovernment,  to 
any  person  duly  accredited  by  any  Government,  or  to  any  person  who 
satisfies  an  officer  of  the  Customs  that  he  has  been  formerly  domiciled 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Act.  This  Act  was  particularly 
direoted  against  the  continued  employment  of  these  aliens  on  the  sugar 
pkntatioosy  and  under  its  provisions  all  agreements  for  their  employment 
teiminated  on  the  31st  December,  1906.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
C<Mttnionwealth  Government  for  the  deportation  of  the  Islanders  to  their 
reqieetive  homes  during  1907. 
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At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  of  ooloured  persons  in  New  South 
Wales  was  14,833,  the  country  of  birth  being  as  follows.  Aboriginal 
natires  of  Australia  are  not  included  : — 


Blrthphoe. 

lUks. 

FtelMlM. 

TMaL 

Asiatica — 

ChiD^^w 

10,063 

527 

1,576 

87 

152 

454 

55 

38 

55 

159 

514 

16 

2 

0 

268 

5 

10  222 

ChioeM  half-CMtet    t... 

1,041 

India 

1.592 

Ceylon 

89 

Japui   

161 

"  ».      

Syria 

722 

Afghanistan 

55 

Goa  

38 

Other  Aiiiatiffl 

60 

Total  Attatiot 

13.007 

973 

13,980 

Africans— 

Egypt   

13 

167 

89 

16 

6 
89 

6 

19 

ifinntios  and  the  HeycheUes 

256 

Algeria  (Arabs) 

89 

Oth«r  Africans 

22 

Total  Africans    

285 

101 

386 

Polynesians  and  Melanesians— 

New  Caledonia  

43 
46 
21 
265 
37 
14 
20 

3 
2 

4 
10 

2 

46 

Kew  Hebrides    

48 

Fiji   

25 

South  Sea  Islands  (not  otherwise  described) 
Solomon  Islands 

275 
37 

Sandwich  Islands  

14 

Other  Polynemans 

22 

446 

21 

467 

Grand  Total   

13,738 

1,005 

14,833 

Chinese. — The  most  numerous  of  these  races  was  the  Chinese,  who  con- 
stituted also  the  most  important  foreign  element  in  the  whole  population. 
They  were  first  attracted  to  the  State  by  the  gold  disooreries.  In  1901 
they  numbered  11,263,  comprising  10,232  full  bloods  and  1,041  half- 
castes,  and  were  nearly  all  males.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  State  at 
the  date  of  each  census  from  1861  to  1901  was  as  follows:  — 


Oemos. 

Mftlet. 

FtelMlM. 

TMal. 

osnt.  of  total 
popalatton. 

1861 

12.986 

2 

12,988 

370 

1871 

7.208 

12 

7.220 

1-43 

1881 

10.  Ul 

64 

10.206 

1-36 

1891 

13,555 

601 

14.166 

1*26 

1901 

10.590 

673 

11.263 

83 

Prior  to  1891  the  half-castes  were  not  enumerated.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  since  1871  in  the  proportion  of  Chinese. 
From  1861  to  1871  the  decline  was  probably  due  to  the  diminished  gold 
yield  and  the  discovery  of  richer  fields  in  the  neighbouring  States.  Fnnn 
1891  to  1901  the  results  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1888,  are  evident.     In  1887,  the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
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Uie  number  of  Chinese  arriving  in  New  South  Wales  was  4,436,  in  1888 
the  arrivals  were  1,848,  but  since  thait  year  the  highest  number  was  176 
in  1904.  Acts  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Chinese  had  also  been 
passed  in  1867  and  1881. 

Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  are  under  21  years  of  age,  those 
who  are  so  young  having  been  born  in  New  South  Wales.  The  number 
in  the  principal  age  groups  was  as  follows.  The  proportions  borne  by 
the  males  in  each  group  to  the  total  males  in  that  group  are  also  shown  : — 


Age  Orouik 

lUle. 

FemUM. 

Total 

Propartion  per  cent,  of 
lUlMtototolllAlet 

Under  5 

127 
266 
158 
5,842 
3,308 
766 
123 

129 
246 
106 
182 
10 

256 
512 
264 
6,024 
3,318 
766 
123 

0*16 

5—14 

016 

15—20 

019 

21--44 

2*28 

45—64 

8-47 

6«(  Mid  o^er 

2*83 

Not  stated — Adults 

Total  

io,5go 

673 

11,263 

1-40 

The  group  on  which  the  males  have  most  influepce  is  thus  from  45  to 
64.  The  old-age  group,  65  and  over,  contains  nearly  3  per  cent,  of 
Chinese. 

The  Chinese  are  scattered  throughout  the  State,  but  are  principally  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis,  which  contained  3,842,  or  about  one-third. of 
the  total,  while  the  balance  of  the  metropolitan  county,  Cumberland, 
contained  555,  In  Newcastle  the  number  was  322.  Their  occupations 
are  many  and  various,  the  principal  of  them  being  shown  in  the  state- 
ment below.  They  are  market-gardeners,  cooks,  domestic  servants, 
cabinetmakers,  scrub-cutters,  and  mineral  fossickers.  They  hawk  fancy 
goods  and  vegetables.  They  even  invade  the  callings  of  women,  and  are 
to  be  found  as  laundry  workers.  Inveterate  gamblers,  wherever  they  go, 
they  introduce  their  lotteries  and  games  of  chance,  although  only  ten 
were  candid  enough  to  return  themselves  at  the  census  as  connected  with 
such.  As  grocers  and  storekeepers  they  are  to  h4  found  everywhere,  and 
their  competition  in  this  direction  is  much  feared. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  occupations  of  the  males  : — 


Oocnpailon. 

Uslet. 

Oooapstion. 

IfalM. 

Mftrket^gardeQeni    

3,563 
1,010 
785 
662 
546 
493 
371 
294 
279 
289 
281 
214 

ShioServants 

151 

Miners  

Qrocers   

128 

Scrab-ciitters,  &c 

Merchants  and  Dealers    

122 

Cabinet  and  Fnmitore  Makers 

P*'odiice  Merchants 

106 

Cooks 

Domestic  Servants   

90 

Storekeepers    

General  Labourers    

90 

Greengrocers    

68 

Farmers    

Others 

494 

Fmit  Dealers  

Indefinite  and  Unsoecified 

64 

Station  employees  

Dependents    

581 

HoIaI  and  RMitanfttnt  flurvAnta 

Total 

Hawkers  

10,590 
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Japanese, — The  Japftnete  asj  be  eomidered  aeodb,  elthough  tkej  ate  » 
very  email  pert  el  tiie  pepulAiioii,  nwrnbering  enly  16S  melee  asd  9 
femelee.  l%ey  were  nearly  efl  eiteeted  m  Syda^  end  Nevceetib*  end 
were  engaged  as  ship  and  house  serrants. 

Indians  atid  Cingalese, — The  coloured  nattTes  of  India  and  Ceylon 
numbered  1,681,  and  were  almost  entirely  males,  there  being  only  18 
females.  The  number  was  swoHen  by  the  preaenoe  of  173  soldiers  who 
had  oome  from  India  to  take  part  in  the  Commonwealth  oelefarations  in 
January,  1901.  The  persons  of  these  countries  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  metropolis,  where  there  were  705.  In  the  farming  and  sugar- 
growing  counties  of  Clarence  and  Rous  there  were  148  and  2M  re^ee- 
tively.  They  are  principally  adults,  the  great  majority  being  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  45.  The  Indians  and  Cingalese  were  principally 
hawkers,  farm  labourers,  and  lascars. 

Syrians, — Of  all  the  coloured  races  the  Syrians  show  the  gpreatest 
equality  of  sexes,  th^re  being  454  males  and  268  females,  and,  unlike  the 
others,  they  do  not  congregate  so  much  in  the  city.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  them  are  hawkers,  who  travel  all  over  the  State;  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  are  storekeepers  and  drapers  in  the  country. 


ABOBionnsB. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  raoe,  and  it  tnaj  be 
presumed  that  the  whole  of  them  throughout  l^e  continent  sprang  from 
the  same  stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  liieir  fatnguages  differ 
BO  g^atly  that  tribes  within  short  distances  are  often  quite  unable  to 
understand  each  other,  and  in  fact  almost  every  large  camnmnity  of 
natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  aborigines;  but  while  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous,  tiiere  is  ample 
evidence  of  late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  eetimAted  the-  aborigixial  popula- 
tion, about  the  year  1800«  at  one  miliion ;  the  numbo:  between  Broken  Bay 
and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  been  about  3,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  this  estimate  was  in  aooordanoe  with  fact ;  for  although 
at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  tibe 
face  of  so  large  a  number  as  3,000  having  been  found  within  the  small 
area  between  the  bays  above  mentioned,  yet  considering  how  email  a 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  early  settlers,  the  state- 
ment must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  namely,  an  estimate  at 
a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very  limited. 

The  aborigines  were  never  properly  enumerated  until  the  census  of 
1891,  when  they  were  separated  into  full  bloods  and  half-castes.  In 
IdOl  only  full  bloods  and  nomadic  half-castes  were  counted.  According 
to  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  in  reckoning  the  quota  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  members  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  aboriginal  natives  of  Australia  are  not  to  be 
counted.  In  reference  thereto,  the  Federal  Attorney-General  decided 
that  only  full-bloods  were  aborigines  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  aad, 
consequently,  half-castes  in  1901  were  included  in  the  general  populatiMi. 
In  1861  aborigines  were  not  enumerated  at  all;  in  I87I  and  1881  the 
wandering  tribes  were  passed  over,  and  only  those  who  were  civilised  or 
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IB  oentaot  with  Enrc^eaiiB  ir&re  enumersted  and  inelttded  in  Hie  general 
population.  The  numbers  included  in  liie  population  at  eaoh  oenrae 
were: — 


Omomu. 

MAIM. 

r«^ 

VvtaL 

1«71 

70» 

S74 

MS 

1881 

988 

706 

1,648 

18M 

4.558 

8,721 

8,380 

ItNU 

%4&1 

um 

4,267 

In  1891  the  number  of  half-castes  was  1,663  males  and  1,520  females, 
or  3,183  total  persons.  In  1901  the  number  of  both  full-bloods  and 
half-castes  was  4,093  males,  3,341  females,  7,434  total  persons.  The 
number  of  nomadic  half-castes  was  509,  comprising  159  males  and  250 
finales. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  aborigines  and  half-* 
castes  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  date  of  each  census  since  1861,  the 
BUD^iers  for  the  three  first  periods  being  estimates^ — 

T€ftr.  Wunrtnf  of  AbotigfaMiL 

1981 15,669 

.  1871 12,006 

1881 10,000 

1861 8,280 

1901 7,434 

The  aboriginal  race  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  march  of  settlement, 
the  annual  rate  of  decrease  being  about  1  per  cent.  At  the  census  of 
1891  only  5,097  were  of  pure  blood,  and  this  number,  in  1901,  had 
fallen  to  3,778.  The  half-castes  slightly  increased.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  aborigines,  especiaJlj  those  least  civilised,  escape  being 
enumerated. 

The  number  of  aborigines  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  1905  was  7,133,  of  whom  2,656  were 
fuU-bloods  and  4,477  half-castes.  This  shows  a  decrease  on  the  return 
for  the  end  of  1904  of  74  full-bloods  and  an  increase  of  297  half-castes. 
The  number  of  births  reported  during  1905  was  249  (184  of  the  children 
being  half-castes),  and  the  number  of  deaths,  153  (64  half-castes).  There 
are  seven  mission  stations.  These  establishments,  when  first  formed, 
were  little  more  than  camping  grounds  for  the  aborigines,  iHiere  the 
blacks  worked  for  their  rations,  and  elementary  instruction  was  im- 
parted to  the  children;  but  now  they  have  developed  into  settlements, 
with  greatly  improved  huts  for  married  couples,  and  adequate  accom- 
modation for  teaching,  duly  qualified  instructors  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  During  1905  there  were  on 
an  average  886  lull-blood  aborigines  and  half-castes  living  at  the  mission 
stations,  and  during  the  same  period  683  aboriginal  children  were 
receiving  instractkm  in  schools  or  privately.  During  the  year  a  sum  ol 
J£17,197  was  expended  on  the  aborigines,  lliere  are  altogether  in  the 
State  150  reserves  for  the  aborigines,  the- total  area  being  26,015  acres. 

NATTJIULISATIOSr. 

Up  to  the  31st  December,  1903,  certificates  ol  naturalisation  wexe 
granted  to  aliens  in  accordance  with  the  Naturalisation  and  Denization 
Act  ol  1898,  but  with  the  passing  el  the  Commonwealth  Naturalisation 
Act  this  power  was  taken  away  from  the  Staite,  and  vested  exclusively 
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in  the  Commonwealth  Gorernment.  The  Act  came  into  operation  on  tha 
Ist  January,  1904.  No  letters  or  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted 
in  any  State  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Federal  law  are  to 
hare  uny  effect. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  any  person  who  had,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  State  is  deemed 
to  be  naturalised.  Any  person  resident  in  the  Commonwealth,  not  beini^ 
a  British  subject,  and  not  being  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  excepting  New  Zealand,  who  intends  to 
settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  has  resided  in  Australia  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  imn^iately  preceding  the  application,  or  who 
has  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  may 
apply  to  be  naturalised. 

An  applicant  under  the  first  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  hia 
application,  his  own  statutory  declaration  exhibiting  his  name,  age» 
birth-place,  occupation,  residence,  the  length  of  his  residence  in  Aua* 
tralia,  and  stating  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  a  certificate  signed  by  some  competent  person  that  the  applicant  is 
known  to  him  and  is  of  good  repute.  An  applicant  under  the  second 
heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his  application,  his  certificate  of 
naturalisation  and  his  own  statutory  declaration  that  he  is  the  person 
named  in  the  certificate,  that  he  obtained  it  without  fraud,  that  the 
signature  thereto  is  genuine,  and  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Governor-General,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced,  may  in 
his  discretion  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  provided  that  he  shall  not  issue  the  certificate  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  allegiance. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  a  natural-born  British  subject,  pro- 
vided that  where,  by  the  provisions  *of  any  State  Act,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  rights  of  natural-born  British  subjects  and  those 
naturalised  in  the  State,  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Commonwealth  Act 
shall  be  only  those  to  which  persons  naturalised  by  the  State  Act  are 
entitled.  Under  the  previously  existing  Act  in  New  South  Wales,  aliens 
may  hold  and  acquire  both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not 
qualify  for  any  office,  nor  have  any  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as 
are  expressly  conferred  upon  them. 

Any  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  thereby  naturalised.  Any  infant,  not  being  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  whose  father  has  become  naturalised,  or  whose  mother  is  married 
to  a  natural-born  British  subject  or  to  a  naturalised  person,  and  who 
has  at  any  time  resided  in  Australia  with  such  father  or  mother,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  naturalised. 

On  the  whole,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  Commonwealth 
Act  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  under  the  old  State  Act,  but  the  term 
of  residence  necessary  is  now  two  years,  whereas  formerly  it  was  five 
years.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Pacific 
Islanders  are  refused  the  rights  of  naturalisation;  previously  only  the 
Chinese  were  so  treated. 

At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  of  naturalised  foreigners  was  3,619, 
comprising  3,265  males  and  354  females.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  numbers  are  under-stated.  Grermans  have  availed  themselves  most 
largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalisation,  having  taken  out  about  one- 
half  of  the  certificates  granted. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationalities  of  the  persons  naturalised 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1905 :  — 


KutkniaUty. 

1901. 

1002. 

1008. 

lOOft. 

1006. 

Total  to  end 
0(1006. 

Ocrmui 

163 
163 
36 
39 
71 
lU 

-36 

106 

110 

37 

31 

63 

6 

'41 

100 
89 
30 
34 
66 
3 

"69 

412 
433 
148 
116 
239 

"*6 

170 
113 

11 

58 
156 

10 
•>• 

26 

4,618 
2.052 

Sduidinftyiftn 

RassiAii 

555 

Ttftlmn   .- 

498 

Other  European 

Unitod  States 

1,430 
170 

China 

Others  

908 
504 

Total 

607 

386 

400 

1,379 

544 

10.735 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  naturalised  during  1904,  the 
first  jear  under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  by  which  the  conditions  were 
made  somewhat  easier;  but  in  1905  the  number  was  largely  reduced. 

The  principal  occupations  followed  by  the  persons  who  were  naturalised 
during  1905  were  as  follows: — Carpenter,  11;  cook,  21;  farmer,  26; 
fireman,  10;  fish  dealer,  21;  fruiterer,  15;  labourer,  82;  mariner,  57; 
miner,  53;  storekeeper,  13. 
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Conjugal  Gondition. 


Ih  most  countries  the  pioportion  of  married  to  the  total  population  is 
somewhat  in  excess  ol  one-third.  In  New  South  Wales  the  proportion  is 
slightly  lower,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  giving  the  number 
and  pioportion  of  esfh  sex  of  each  condition  at  the  CensuB  of  1901 : — 


Coaius«ICaiiditio& 

NubOms. 

MMle*, 

FeottlM. 

ToteL 

Hataa. 

FVBllM. 

TMri. 

Never  married  

484,250 

202,922 

19,451 

692 

2,690 

402,326 

206,186 

35,207 

708 

414 

886,576 

409,108 

54,658 

1,400 

3,104 

68-49 

28-67 

2-75 

•09 

62-43 

32-00 

6-46 

•11 

65-61 

Married 

30-25 

Widowed  

4-04 

Divorced    

•10 

NotBtoted 

Total  

710,005 

644,841 

1,854,846 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

There  are  more  married  women  than  married  men  in  the  State  owing 
probably  to  the  absence  of  the  husbands,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  few  women 
return  themselves  as  married  who  are  not  really  so.  The  large  excess  of 
widows  over  widowers  is  owing  to  the  greater  mortality  among  men,  and  to 
widowers  re-marrying  more  often  than  widows.  The  proportion  of  never 
married  is  greater  for  males  than  for  females. 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  never  married,  married,  and  widowed  at 
each  census  from  1861  to  1901,  were  as  shown  below.  The  divorced  are 
not  shown  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  and  because  they 
were  not  enumerated  prior  to  1891 : — 


Cennia. 

Male.. 

Femalee. 

NoverMMTi«d. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Never  Manied. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1861    

69-34 
69-96 
70-64 
69-78 

28-23 
27-69 
26-93 
27-41 
28-67 

2-43 
2-45 
2-43 
2-78 
2-75 

61H)9 
62-89 
63-52 
62-87 
62-43 

»514 
32-82 
31-76 
3211 
32-00 

3-77 

1871    

1881    

1891    

4-29 
4-73 
5-00 

1901    

68-49 

5-46 
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Tim  firoportiDn  of  the  never  manied  of  <fiach  aez  inoieased  at  each  censua 
q>  iso  1881,  but  deereaaed  from  1881  to  1901.  The  married,  as  might  be 
expected,  ehi^wed  a  oontrary  tendency,  for  they  deereaaed  from  1861  to  1881 ; 
and  while  the  males  inczeaaed  from  1881  to  1901,  the  females  lemained 
ptaoticaUy  oonetaat. 

The  average  age  of  married  people,  as  reooarded  at  the  canaua,  waa  43*44  yeaia 
for  hiidi>aiidB,  and  39*05  years  for  wives,  a  difierenoe  of  4*39  years  in  favour 
d  huBbands.  In  1891  the  ages  w«e  respectively  41*43  ai^  36*96  years. 
The  greatest  number  of  married  males  at  the  time  of  the  oensus  was  34,469' 
at  the  age  period  35  and  under  40,  whilst  the  greatest  number  of  married 
females  was  34,574  at  the  period  30  io  35.  The  following  atatoanent  shows 
the  rdative  ages  of  the  husbands  and  wives  who  were  together  on  the  night 
of  the  census  1901.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  euch  was  175,807.  TWe 
weie  in  addition  30,379  wives  whose  huabauds  were  absent  on  the  night  -of 
the  oeosas,  and  27,115  husbands  in  similar  circnmstancee  as  regards  their 
wives.  If  these  latter  numbers  are  added  to  the  number  who  were  together 
the  totals  will  represent  the  fuU  number  of  married  bmu  and  women  in  the 
State:— 


Agt»  of 
Hustnndi. 


AffM  of  Wives. 

TotftT 
Huh- 
bftndfl. 

1  :^ 

20-24 

26-29 

80-84 

d&~a» 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

66-69 

60-64 

65-09 

70 
and 
over. 

l| 

61 

80 

1 

1 

_^ 

; 

02 

1,108 

727 

S,M5 
7,618 

8» 

8.726 

06 

1.686 

80 

241 

7 
84 

8 

2 

'• 

1    . . 

8 
2 

6»o«e 

18,792 

»0 

8,502 

10,910 

9,670 

1,721 

980 

69 

18 

4 

1 

1 

13 

26,472 

72 

1,289 

6,411 

11,684 

10.136 

1.643 

292 

62 

8 

1 

16 

80,618- 

17 

400 

1,738 

6,076 

10,204 

8.135 

1.429 

248 

63 

8 

3^    .. 

14 

27,821 

8 

114 

601 

1,444 

4.175 

7,216 

6,444 

1,0)8 

200 

47 

12         6 

16 

20.19Gi 

4 

87 

162 

462 

1,819 

8.197 

4.734!  3.891 

688 

160 

42        11 

7 

14,701 

7 

62 

171 

473 

1,265 

2,814 

3,621 

2,804 

668 

118        22 

7 

11,472 

1 

8 

30 

89 

211 

604 

871 

1.687 

2,682 

.1.968 

409      107 

4 

8,477< 

1 

7 

8 

80 

88 

184 

862      667 

1,847 

1,740 

1,482      814 

1 

6471- 

2 

12 

16 

6]j       02 

181 1      314 

660 

981 

1,460  1,716 

3 

6,88fr 

1 

7 

11 

8 

12|         6 

'1     ' 

2 

.. 

.. 

62 

114 

1 

16,082 

28.885 

80,130 

28.6W 

22,751 

15,636 

11,616 

8,807 

6,470 

3,476 

2,175 

147 

176,807 

rnder  20 
20-24  ... 
25-29  ... 
30-34  ... 
85-30  ... 
40-14  ... 
45-49  ... 
50-64  ... 
55-69  ... 
60-64  ... 
66-69  ... 
70  and  ov 


Total  Wive 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  married  females  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  married  males  at  the  earlier  ages,  but  at  the  later  ages  they 
are  considerably  in  the  minority.  The  numbers  of  wives  in  the  three  groups 
between  ages  25  and  40  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  together  these  ages  embrace 
48*65  per  cent,  of  all  the  married  women.  Of  the  males  47*07  per  cent,  are- 
inclnded  between  ages  30  and  45. 

The  majority  of  marriages  were  contracted  between  people  of  suitablo^ 
ages,  though  there  were,  nevertheless,  several  anomalies.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  married  women  were  mated  with  husbands  five  years  their  senior, 
and  there  does  not  ap^eu  any  decided  tendency  of  a  partioular  age  to  male 
with  ages  showing  abnormal  disproportions.  The  husbands  whose  agea 
exceeded  those  of  their  wives  by  five  years  and  under  numbered  62,532,. 
while  husbands  having  wives  of  a  similar  age-period  numbered  57,162.  The 
next  group,  vis.,  husbands  having  wives  from  five  to  ten  years  younger,, 
exhibits  only  28,742,  while  curiously  enough  the  next  place  is  taken  by 
10,475  husbands,  the  ages  of  whose  wives  were  hi^er  than  their  own  by 
five  yeaan  and  under. 
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Of  all  the  married  couples  in  New  South  Wales,  as  many  as  74*13  per  cent, 
show  no  greater  disparity  than  five  years  between  the  ages  of  husband  and 
wife.  The  husbands  from  10  to  15  years  older  than  their  wives  numbered 
9,528,  and  those  from  15  to  20  years  older,  3,227. 

It  is  eminently  undesirable  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  that  marriages 
should  be  contracted  between  persons  of  immature  age.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  is  no  limit  fixed  by  law  as  the  marriageable  age,  but  the  Act 
regulating  marriages  provides  that  the  guardian's  consent  must  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  minors.  Boys  occasionally  marry  in  New  South  Wales  at  16, 
and  girls  at  13  or  even  12,  but  happily  such  occurrences  are  rare,  for  few 
males  contract  marriage  before  21,  and  not  many  females  before  18.  The 
census  returns  reveal  the  fact  that  the  young  males  under  21  manifest  a 
decided  preference  for  partners  about  their  own  period  of  life,  whereas  the 
wives  under  18  select,  as  a  mle,  spouses  between  21  and  30 ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  of  these  very  early  marriages  are 
compulsory  unions.  Of  the  husbands  under  21,  no  less  than  370  were  living 
at  home  with  their  wives,  and  41  of  these  were  married  to  girls  under  18. 
Of  the  latter,  2  were  aged  18,  11  were  aged  19,  and  28  aged  20.  The  total 
wives  under  18  whose  husbands  were  present  on  the  night  of  the  census  were 
304. 

Birthplaces  of  Husbands  and  Wives. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  husbands  and  wives  of 
various  nationalities  living  in  the  State  at  the  census  of  1901  : — 


The  married  males  bom  in  New  South  Wales  comprised  46*83  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number ;  those  of  Australian  birth  generally  comprised  57-13 
per  cent.  Similarly,  wives  born  in  New  South  Wales  formed  58*96  per  cent, 
of  the  married  females,  and  those  of  Australian  birth  70*89  per  cent.  After 
the  Australian  bom,  the  English  were  the  most  numerous,  then  the  Irish 
and  Scotch.  Wives  of  foreign  extraction  formed  only  1*70  per  cent,  of  the 
married  females. 

The  wives  of  Australian  birth,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  mostly  young 
women.    Those  bom  outside  New  South  Wales  are  older,  many  of  them  being 
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the  snryiTOTs  of  those  who  emigrated  years  ago.    At  the  census  of  1901  the 
ages  of  the  married  women  of  the  principal  birthplaces  were  as  foUows  : — 


BlrtbpUoe. 

Age  Group 

New           other 
South    [AustralUui 
Welee.    1     Statoe. 

1 

BogUnd 

ftod 
Wmlei. 

Sootland.      Ireland. 

other 
Countries. 

Not 
stated. 

Total. 

Under  15    

15—19 

2 

2,151 

15,062 

23,395 

23,195 

20,029 

15,030 

0,161 

13,337 

99 

255 
2,560 
4,796 
5,529 
4,994 
3,709 
1,627 
1,086 
22 

■'89 
1,261 
2,604 
3,064 
3.930 
4.284 
4,729 
11,844 
19 

"'23 

266 

510 

641 

968 

1,044 

1,045 

2,780 

7 

3 

164 
708 
1,565 
2,440 
2,166 
1,520 
7,560 
17 

"■'38 
265 
516 
564 
696 
634 
634 

1,364 
3 

"3 
13 
19 
16 
26 
20 
19 
32 
34 

2 

2,562 

19,591 

32,548 

20—24 

25—29 

30—34 

34,574 

35—39 

33,063 

40-44 

45—49 

26.887 
18,735 

50  and  over    ... 
NotsUted 

38,003 
201 

Total   

121,461 

24.578 

31,824 

7,284 

16,143 

4,714 

182 

206,186 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that,  although  wives  of  Australian  birth  com- 
prised 71  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  those  aged  40  and  over  were,  less  than  53 
per  cent,  of  all  married  women  of  those  ages.  Irishwomen  were  much  the 
oldest,  about  47  per  cent,  of  them  being  over  50.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that,  as  immigration  has  now  almost  ceased,  the  mothers  of  Australian  birth, 
will  have  most  influence  on  future  generations.  ^ 

Beuoionb  of  Husbands  and  Wives. 

The  number  of  married  men  and  women  professing  the  principal  religions,, 
at  the  census  of  1901,  were  as  follows  : — 


Raligions 

of 
Husbands. 


Beligioas  of  Wires. 


1 


Church  of  Bnnrland 
Roman  Oatholio  . . . . 

Methodist 

Presbyterian    

CoQjrrfwationalist  .. 

Baptist  

other  Christian  .... 

Jew     

Others    

Not  stated 


Total  Wives . 


70,660 

4.867 

1,486 

2,719 

893 

«76 

694 

161 

1,416 

90 


8,048 

31.497 

648 

1,106 

101 

62 

406 

62 

780 

18 


1,788 

887 

16,686 

424 

83 

110 

220 

18 

897 

2 


82,669 


42,697 


19,910 


2,078 
644 

822 

18,742 

66 

66 

186 
18 


808 
60 
62 
67 
2,961 
82 
46 

2 
79 

2 


17,248 


8,687 


280 

80 

107 

88 

44 

1,866 

44 

1 

92 
1 


2,644 


S!6 

121 

126 

86 

20 

26 

8,840 

6 

124 

8 


4.177 


67 

17 

2 

11 

1 

"2 

781 
8 


106 
44 

26 
19 
9 
8 

28 

4 
1,781 

1 


2,017 


119 


88,606 

37,680 

19.216 

18,348 

3,701 

2,419- 

4,917 

1,034 

4,961 

126 


176,807 


The  proportions  of  the  married  belonging  to  the  principal  religions  agree 
fairly  closely  with  those  in  the  general  population.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  '*  Other  Christian**  religions  both  show  less  proportions  than  in  the 
general  population,  while  the  other  religions  specified  show  slightly  higher 
proportions.  In  considering  this  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that ''  Other 
Christian"  sects  embraces  members  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  adherents  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  that  the  last  of  the  series  covers  not  only  aU  other 
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religions,  but-  freetliiiikeiB,  agnostics,  and  infiilfthi,  besideB  tiiose  who  did  not 
profess  attachment  to  any  denomination,  and  those  who  objected  to  state 
the  nature  of  their  religious  belief.  The  religion  of  both  husband  and  wife 
was  ascertained  in  regard  to  172,931  couples,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  in 
141.018  instances — a  proportion  of  a  little  over  82  per  cent. 

HABRIAaBS. 

The  number  of  marriages  celebrated  in  New  Sooth  Wales  daring  1905  was 
10,970,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  7*42  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The 
number  is  the  highest  on  record  ;  but  the  rate  although  higher  than  in. 
1904,  is  not  so  high  as  in  either  of  the  two  years  preceding  1903.  Wit^ 
tiiose  exceptions,  however,  it  is  the  highest  since  1888. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  rate  per  1,000 
ol  the  population  at  intervals  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  : — 


Year. 


Ibrriagw 
rqgifterad. 


Per  1,000 
popalatton. 


Year. 


Ibrrfaves 

regiiterad. 


Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 


1871 

3,953 

1S76 

4,630 

18^1 

6,284 

1886 

7.811 

1891 

8,457 

1802 

8,022 

1893 

7.749 

1894 

7,666 

1895 

8.030 

1896 

8,495 

7-78 
7-66 
8-21 
806 
7-41 
6-82 
6-44 
6-25 
6-42 
6-69 


h 


8,813 

6-83 

8,888 

6-77 

9.275 

6-95 

9,996 

7-38 

10^588 

7-68 

10,486 

7-58 

9,769 

6-86 

10,422 

7-21 

10,970 

7-42 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

Mean  for  35  yean  7*50 


Up  to  the  year  1891  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  in 
New  South  Wales  was  remarkably  steady,  very  few  checks  being  experienced  ; 
indeed,  during  the  ten  years  extending  ftom  1877  to  1886  the  progress  was 
uninterrupted.  But  in  1892,  despite  the  growth  of  popslation,  thne  was  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  number  of  marriages  compared  with  the  previous  year ; 
and  this  decline  continued  until  189&,  when  the  figures  again  took  an  upward 
movement,  although  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  population  married  did 
not  reach  the  1891  level  until  1900. 

A  more  exact  method  of  stating  the  marriage  rate  is  to  compare  the  marriages 
with  the  number  of  marriageable  males  and  females  in  the  community,  since 
it  depends  very  much  upon  their  age  whether  persons  are  married  or  not. 
It  is  known  that  of  the  bachelors  marrying  in  New  South  Wales,  less  than 
4  per  cent,  are  outside  the  ages  20  to  44  ;  and  of  the  spinsters  only  1^  per 
cent,  are  outside  the  ages  15  to  39.  These  have,  therefore,  been  adopted  as 
the  marriageable  ages  of  each  sex,  and  the  following  table  shows,  at  quin- 
quennial intervals,  since  1871  the  proportion  of  bachelors  and  spinsters 
married  per  1,000  males  and  females  within  the  specified  groups,  who  had 
never  been  married  : — 


Proportion  of  Bachelors 

Proportion  of  Spinsters 

Tflw. 

married 

married 

per  1,000  unni&rried  in«Ies 

■6:ed  20  to  44. 

afced  15  to  89. 

1871 

65-60 

87  07 

1876 

64-78 

83-66 

1881 

6521 

82-32 

1886 

65-08 

82-81 

1891 

57-85 

71-28 

1896 

64-65 

58-13 

190) 

66-92 

62-69 

1905 

64-72 

• 

62-87 
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AmoB^  both  maks  and  females  the  xate  declined  ahaiply  firom  1886  to  1891 
and  from  1891  to  1899,  and  thereafter  recovered  during  the  ne^  fiye  years. 
The  male  rate  is  now  very  litde  below  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  bat  the 
female  rate  is  28  per  cent,  lower.  The  number  of  maniages  in  a  year  depends 
principally  upon  the  number  of  males  open  to  contract  marriage,  and  it  will  be 
seen  below  that,  whereas  in  1871  females  of  marriageable  ages  were  in  a 
minority,  they  are  now  in  the  majority,  and  thus  the  heavy  fall  in  the  female 
rate  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  is  explained.  While  the  number  of 
females  relative  to  the  number  of  males  has  been  increasing,  the  proportion 
of  males  marrying  has  remained  practically  constant.  At  corresponding 
periods  to  those  i^own  above  the  number  of  unmarried  females  aged  ^5  to 
39  to  1,000  unmarried  males  aged  20  to  44  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

UnmArried  foinales 
to  1,000 

Tmt. 

Uiuniirriad  f  enides 
to  1.000 

1871 

t 
738 

1891 

8)3 

1876 

763 

1806 

987 

1881 

791 

1901 

1.067 

1886 

784 

1905 

1,036 

Tha  nnmba  of  fenuJes  has  inoreased  by  297  in  the  thirty-four  years,  but 
put  of  the  inisrease  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  marriage  rate,  as  the  pioportton 
«p«i  to  marry  will  increase  if  marriages  do  not  taloe  place. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  marriage  rate  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  during 
the  last  twelve  years : — 


State. 

IfiM-lSOS. 

i89d>iooa 

1004. 

1006. 

N«w  South  WaleB. 

6-60 
630 
6-02 
6-99 
902 
6-06 
6-65 

7-28 
6*82 
6-48 
636 
9-74 
7-44 
7-82 

7-21 
6*80 
5-87 
6-85 
8-83 
7-65 
8*26 

7-42 

Victoria  

7*24 

6*04 

6-94 

Western  AnatimlU 

8*48 

TasmaniA 

7-61 

"N^Aw  Zflftlanfl  

8*28 

It  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia  has  the  highest  rate,  followed  by 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  in  the  order 
mentioned,  with  Queensland  last  on  the  list.  In  1904  and  1905  the  South 
Australian  rate  showed  a  decided  improvement,  while  the  Queensland  rate 
was  the  lowest. 

A  comparison  of  the  marriage-rates  of  various  countries  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, on  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevailing,  and  the 
varying  number  of  marriageable  persons  therein.  Below  will  be  found  the 
average  marriage-rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  a  number  of  European 
countries  for  the  eleven  years,  1894-1904.    The  figures,  which  are  taken  trom 
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the  leportB  of  the  B^isinr-Geneial  of  Eni^iid,  show  that  in  Euope,  m  in 
New  Soath  Walee,  the  direction  of  the  munftge-nte  has  been  npwud : — 


In  the  majority  of  cases  the  rates  shown  in  this  table  are  hi^er  than,  or 
eqnal  to,  that  in  New  South  Wales. 

Ilutkract  displayed  by  Mabriagb  Reoistkbs. 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has  steadily 
declined  for  many  years  past.  In  1871  the  proportion  of  signatures  made 
with  marks  was  as  high  as  16*96  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  1905  the 
percentage  had  fallen  to  1'12,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  being,  therefore,  hig^y 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  sign  the 
marriage  register  in  the  proper  manner,  was  for  many  years  greater  amongiBt 
females  than  amonggt  males,  the  returns  showing  that  this  was  the  case  in 
every  year  from  the  commencement  of  registration  to  1887.  This  order  of 
things  was  then  reversed,  although  in  three  years  since  there  has  been  a 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  mark  signatures  by  females.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  women  are  now  in  no  way  behind  men  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  rudiments  of  education.  In  1871  the  number  of  women  who  were 
unable  to  sign  their  names  amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
married,  but  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  1*18  per  cent,  in  1905.  During 
the  same  period  the  male  illiterates  fell  from  14*5  per  cent,  to  1*07  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  males  married : — 


Tew. 

M&lM 

ligningwith 

marks.  p«r 

1,000. 

FODAlM     1 

rigningwith 

Tew. 

1 

1 

MAlee 
•igningwith 
marks,  per 

i.ooa 

Femiklas 
signing  with 
marks,  par 

i,ooa 

1871 

145 

194 

1897 

16 

14 

1870 

96 

114 

1898 

18 

17 

1881 

55 

84 

1899 

16 

12 

1886 

38 

42 

1900 

15 

14 

1891 

32 

29 

1901 

13 

14 

1892 

33 

28 

1902 

13 

11 

1893 

23 

20 

1903 

12 

10 

1894 

19 

20 

1904 

9 

9 

1895 

22 

20 

1906 

11 

12 

1896 

23 

20 
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Mabriaoes,  in  Religions. 

Of  every  hundred  marriages  celebrated  in  New  South  Wales,  about  ninety- 
five  are  solemnised  by  the  clergy  (including  those  officiating  at  Matrimonial 
Agencies).  The  actual  figures  for  1905  show  that  during  that  year  10,679 
marriages  were  solemnised  by  clergy  and  291  witnessed  by  registrars,  giving 
the  proportions  of  97*35  per  cent,  and  2*65  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total 
number  of  10,970. 

The  Church  of  England  celebrates  the  largest  number  of  marriages,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  coming  next,  followed  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Methodist  Churches.  After  these,  most  marriages  are  celebrated  in  certain 
institutions  termed  '*  Matrimonial  Agencies,'*  which  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  last  eight  years,  and  which  combine  the  easy  formalities  of  a 
district  registrar's  office  with  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  In  1905  there 
were  582  marriages  celebrated  at  these  agencies,  representing  5*3  per  cent. 
of  the  total. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  five 
years  ended  1905  by  the  principal  denominations,  and  the  percentage  which 
each  division  bears  to  the  total : — 


Denomiiifttion. 

MArrlafTM. 
1000-1904. 

Percentage 

of  total 
UarriAgw. 

Church  of  England 

19,217 
9,463 
7,016 
6,830 
2,329 
869 
139 
1,373 
3,508 
1,431 

36*83 

Roman  Catholic 

18*14 

Presbyterian 

Methodist    

13-46 
13*09 

Congregational    

4*46 

Baptist 

1*67 

Hebrew    

•27 

Other  Denominations 

2*63 

Matrimonial  Agencies  

Registrars' Offices 

6*72 
2*74 

Total 

52,176 

100*00 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  registered  by  the 
principal  denominations  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


DenomiiuttioD. 


1001. 


1002. 


1903. 


1004. 


1005. 


Church  of  England  .... 

Roman  Catholic  

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Baptist  

Congregational  

Lutheran   

Church  of  Christ 

Australian  Church  

SalTation  Army   

Other  Sects  

Unitarian  , 

Hebrew , 

District  Registrars  .... 
Matrimonial  Agencies  , 

Total  Marriages 


3,977 

1,886 

1,454 

1,417 

202 

359 

19 

38 

28 

74 

344 

2 

25 

298 

415 


10,538 


3,831 

1.927 

1,356 

1,309 

165 

323 

17 

44 

25 

67 

76 

7 

36 

289 

1,024 


10,486 


3,677 

1.732 

1,234 

1,279 

170 

431 

23 

45 

21 

44 

66 

1 

39 

310 

787 


3,774 

1,906 

1,398 

1.371 

172 

598 

30 

57 

10 

44 

76 

20 

23 

243 

700 


9,759 


10,422 


4,058 

2,012 

1,674 

1,454 

160 

618 

29 

48 

42 
73 
13 
16 
291 
682 


10,970 
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CoNDmOir  BBVOKK  ILoooMfe. 

Daring  the  year  1905,  of  the  males  married  10,250,  or  9,544  per  10,000,  were 
bachelors ;  661,  or  603  per  10,000,  were  widowers ;  and  59,  or  54  per  10,000, 
were  divorced.  Of  the.  females  10,306,  or  9,395  per  10,000,  were  spinsters ; 
584,  or  532  per  10,000,  were  widows  ;  and  80,  or  73  per  10,000,  were  divorced. 
The  proportion  of  males  remarried  was  thus  6*6  per  cent.,  and  of  females 
6*1  per  cent. 

I^e  following  table  shows  in  qninquennial  periods  since  1884  the  proportion 
of  first  marriages  and  remarriages  per  10,000  males  and  females  respectively  : — 


Period. 

Bttchelon. 

Widowonaod       ■ 

Spinaton. 

Widow*  md 
Mvonad  Wonoi. 

JoWHW 

9,199 

841             j 

9,129 

871 

1889-98 

9,199 

801 

9,197 

803 

1894-98 

9,181 

819 

9,177 

823 

1899  1903 

9,222 

778 

9.286 

715 

1904 

9,260 

740 

9,320 

680 

1905 

9,344 

656 

9,395 

605 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  remarrying  has  declined 
both  among  widowers  and  widows  since  the  earUest  period.  From  1888  to 
1893  there  was  a  sharp  decline  ;  during  the  next  five  years  there  was  a  slight 
recovery,  but  since  1898  the  faU  has  been  continuous. 

AOE  AT  MaBBIAOE. 

Of  the  10,970  couples  married  in  1905,  the  ages  of  10,969  bridegrooms  and 
of  10,966  brides  are  known.  An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  in 
75*4  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  the  husband  was  older  that  the  wife ;  in 
9*2  per  cent,  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties  were  1^  same ;  while  in  tlie 
remaining  15'4  per  cent,  of  the  unions  the  bride  was  older  than  the  bride- 
groom. The  results  of  a  tabulation  of  the  respective  ages  of  bridegrooms 
and  brides  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


AgMof  Bridai. 

A^esof 
Brldegroomt. 

Uodar 

18. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21 
24 

25 
29 

80 
84 

'] 

46 
105 
200 
191 
102 
80 
20 

86 
80 

1 

6 
84 
70 
02 
72 
61 
47 

40 
44 

45 
40 

50 
and 
over. 

ISM, 
stated 

IMd. 

Under  18  yean   

18ye»n 

19     „     

6 
13 
SO 
80 

no 

117 

1 

11 

S2 

42 

290 

lAl 

8 

25 

89 

807 

212 

ee 

]5 
6 
2 
2 

8 

22 

42 

864 

267 

79 

92 

8 

3 

2 

2 

8 

29 

66 

1.693 

1,620 

563 

177 

58 

26 

16 

5 
11 
838 
1,070 
508 
271 
121 
44 
26 

8 
0 
10 
83 
46 
26 
56 

2 
1 
6 

10 
27 
«1 

8 

1 

8 

11 

68 

1 
2 

1 

44 

14a 

80     

21~«4 

S&— 28 

MM 

8,tt6^ 
l,76l> 

31  1    36 
14  '     14 
4  1      3 

1|      2 

• 

1 

3&-89 

447 

45_40 

141 

60  Mid  o\er  .......... 

Notstotod 

1 

Total 

464  !  602 

776 

812 

4,167 

2,493 

802 

802 

182 

06 

91 

4 

10,070 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  ayerage  age  at  mairiage  of  both  bride- 
grooms and  brides  for  each  of  the  last  nine  years.  Unfortunately  1897 
is  the  first  year  for  which  information  concerning  the  ages  of  the  parties  at 
marriage  is  available,  but  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  average 
age  at  marriage  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  for  males  it  is  probably 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  for  females  one  and  a  half  years  higher  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  causes  of  the  postponement  of  marriage  cannot  be 
entered  into  here,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  later  age  at  marriage  of  females 
has  a  material  influence  on  the  birth-rate.  The  difference  between  the  ages 
at  mlirriage  of  males  and  females  is  a  little  over  four  years,  the  msdes 
beiitg  the  dder. 


YCHLV 

Avftnure  ace  of 

Vtmr 

Averagv  age  of 

Avenic*  age  of 

Bridflsrooini. 

BridM. 

Bridemrooma. 

Bridaa. 

Ya«. 

Yean. 

YeML 

Yean. 

18&7 

29  37 

24*92 

1902 

29*26 

25*03 

1896 

29-53 

24*99 

1903 

29*20 

25*04 

im» 

29*31 

24*98 

1904 

29  00 

24*98 

1900 

29*15 

26*08 

1905 

2913 

24-96 

1901 

29*08 

24-91 

The  average  age  at  marriage  both  of  bridegrooms  and  brides  has  remained 
very  nearly  constant  during  the  last  nine  years,  although  there  has  been  a 
sli^  tendency  to  a  lower  average  on  the  port  of  bridegrooms. 

It  slK>uld  be  reoMBibered  that  tiie  above  figures  relate  to  all  persons  marrying 
during  the  year,  and  include  those  remarrying*  The  avera^^  of  thoae  marry- 
ing for  the  first  time  during  1905  was,  of  bachelors  28*20  yea»,  and  of  apizisters 
24-37  years,  or  about  a  year  in  each  ease  lower  than  those  above. 


Maabxags  of  Minors. 

The  number  of  peraons  under  21  years  of  age  married  during  1905  was 
3,088,  or  14*07  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  proportion  of  bride^oems  who 
were  minora  was  3*96  per  cent,  and  of  brides  2449  per  cent.  ^  both  eases 
the  SgareB  were  high,  and  above  the  average.  The  figures  for  the  last  ten 
years  are  appended : — 


Minora. 

Paroentaga  of^ 

Tew. 

Brida- 
grooma. 

Bridea. 

Bride- 
grooma. 

Bridea. 

1886 

21t 

2,065 

2*50 

24*31 

1897 

274 

2,156 

3-11 

24*46 

1898 

242 

2,110 

2*72 

2374 

1809 

282 

2,202 

2*82 

93*74 

1900 

294 

2,297 

2-94 

22*98 

1901 

351 

2,546 

3-33 

2416 

1902 

309 

2,372 

2*96 

22*62 

1903 

320 

^,249 

3*28 

23-05 

1904 

305 

2,606 

3-79 

24-05 

1906 

434 

2,654 

3*96 

2419 

NotwithstMidiBg  th^t  tk»  average  a^s  of  both  bride^ooms  and  brides  has 
been  increasing,  tibaproportioo  who  are  minors  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
deerosee.  This  iaet  ia  interesting,  but  it  is  earier  to  speculate  as  to  the 
ceasoa  than  to  arrive  at  a  sufficient  explanation  igam  the  statistics  relating 
to  marriages  and  births. 
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BiBTHS. 

The  number  of  births  during  1905  was  39,501,  equal  to  a  rate  of  26*72 
per  1,000  of  the  total  population.  The  actual  number  of  births  was  the 
highest  in  any  year  since  1893,  but  the  rate,  with  the  exception  of  1903, 
was  the  lowest  on  record.  The  birth-rate,^which  fell  away  sharply  after  1888, 
has  been  declining  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  is  now  28  per  cent,  below  the 
figure  for  that  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  births  and  birth-rate  per 
1,000  of  the  total  population  since  1871 : — 


Year. 

Biitbt. 

Birthrate 
per  1,000  of     , 
Population. 

Year. 

Births. 

Birthrate 
per  1.000  of 
Population. 

1871 

20,143 

39-64 

1895 

38.774 

31-00 

1876 

23,298 

38-56 

1896 

36,506 

28-73 

1881 

28,993 

37-90 

1897 

37.247 

28-87 

1886 

36,284 

37-43 

1898 

36,222 

27-60 

1887 

37,236 

37-06 

1899 

36,461 

27-34 

1888 

38,525 

37-20 

1900 

37.146 

27-43 

1889 

37.296 

34^7 

1901 

37.875 

27-60 

1890 

38,960 

35-36 

1902 

37.835 

2715 

1891 

39,458 

34-55 

1903 

35,966 

25-28 

1892 

40,041 

34-02 

1904 

38,667 

26-73 

1893 

40,342 

33*53 

1905 

39.501 

26-72 

1894 

38,951 

31-75 

These  rates  are  based  on  the  total  population — ^that  is,  not  taking  into 
consideration  either  the  age  or  sex  distribution.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
several  reasons,  so  to  measure  the  birth-rate — ^the  most  preferable  method, 
and  one  often  adopted,  is  to  calculate  the  number  of  legitimate  births  per 
1,000  married  women  of  reproductive  ages  (from  15  to  45).  This  has  been 
done  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  birth-rate  per  1,000  married 
women  in  three-year  periods  since  1883  : — 


Period. 

Leffitlmate 
Births. 

Birth-rate  per 

1,000  Married 

Momen, 

ayed  16-14. 

Period. 

Legitimate 
Bhrths. 

Birth-rate  per 
l»000Manfed 

Women, 
agedl6-M. 

1883-85 

95,845 

340-5 

1901 

35,163 

235-3 

1886-88 

106,689 

333-7 

1902 

35,338 

230-3 

1889-91 

109,560 

299-2 

1903 

33,558 

215-2 

1892-94 

112,098 

278-3 

1904 

35,912 

227-2 

1895-97 

105.106 

247  3 

1905 

36,589 

2280 

1898-1900 

102.104 

227-8 

Like  the  preceding  table,  this  shows'  that  the  decline  has  been  great, 
especially  since  1888.  Unhke  that  table,  however,  it  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  the  rate  in  1905.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  true 
experience  was  not  altogether  shown  by  the  crude  method  of  comparing 
the  births  with  the  total  population,  although  the  general  tendency  of  the 
two  tables  is  very  similar. 
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The  birth-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  each  State  of  the  Common- 
weallh  and  of  New  Zealand,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  ia  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Stftte. 

1804-1808. 

180»-19O8. 

1004. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 

29-55 
27-60 
30-53 
28*30 
26*56 
29-64 
26-41 

26-94 
25  46 
27-69 
24-87 
30-47 
28-29 
25-93 

26-73 
24-64 
26-86 
24-70 
30  34 
29-69 
26-94 

26-72 

Victoria  

24-83 

Qneenffland 

25-92 

South  Australia 

23-66 

Western  Australia    

80  30 

TaamiHiia    

29-32 

27-22 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  rates  in  the  various 
States.  South  Australia  is  the  lowest,  and  Western  Australia  the  highest. 
The  comparatively  high  rate  in  the  Western  State  is  due  to  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  married  women  in  itp  population.  Oenerally  the  decline,  which 
has  characterised  the  birth-rates  not  only  of  Australian  but  also  of  European 
countries,  has  continued. 

The  birth-rate  for  Australia  will  be  found  to  be  lower  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which 
gives  the  birth-rates  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  eleven 
years  ending  in  1904 : — 


CkniDtiy. 

1804-1806. 

1800-1008. 

1004. 

Austria   

37-7 
36-2 
34-7 
32-5 
30-1 
30-2 
29-7 
28-8 
23-4 
221 

36-9 
357 
329 
31*8 
29-5 
29-7 
28-6 
28-6 
22-9 
21-6 

35*1 

Germany 

33-9 

Italy    .r. 

32*6 

Netherlands  

31*4 

S|«f^tl»nil 

28-6 

28-2 

England  and  Wales 

27-9 

Belgium 

27-6 

Ireland    

23*6 

Ftanoe 

20*9 

BntTH-BATEa— Metropolis  and  CouirrRT. 

If  the  State  be  divided  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  there 
were  during  1906,  in  the  former,  13,769  births,  and  in  the  latter  25,732, 
corresponding  to  rates  of  26*27  and  26-96  per  1,000  of  population  respectively. 
The  country  has  shown*  a  higher  rate  than  the  metropolis  since  1893,  but  prior 
to  that  year  the  contrary  was  the  case : — 


Tew. 

MMranoUA. 

Ooaiitry. 

N«w  South 
WaJoi. 

Countey. 

New  South 

Wslee. 

1886 

43*70 

84-61 

37*43 

1896 

27*41 

29^ 

28*78 

1887 

42-39 

34*60 

37-06 

1897 

26-24 

30-31 

28*87 

1888 

41H)9 

35*35 

37-20 

1898 

25*49 

28-77 

27-60 

1889 

37*97 

83*50 

34*97 

1899 

25*67 

28*27 

27*34 

1890 

36-53 

34*77 

36*36 

1900 

24*96 

28*81 

27*48 

1891 

35*89 

3:^86 

34-55 

1901 

25-65 

28-69 

27*60 

1892 

34*55 

33*74 

34*02 

1902 

25-86 

27-88 

27*15 

1893 

33*32 

33-64 

33*53 

1903 

25-01 

25*43 

26*28 

1894 

30*72 

32*30 

31*76 

1904 

25-67 

27*38 

2678 

1895 

29-00 

32*09 

31-00 

1905 

26-27 

26*96 

26*72 
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The  highest  rate  exhibited  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  dimiig  £he 
last  twenty  years  was  37-43  in  1886.  The  maidinvm  late  for  the  metio^Mlia 
was  leached  in  1886,  when  the  births  were  43*70  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  country  districts  the  greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion 
to  the  population  occurred  in  1888,  when  the  rate  was  35*35  per  thousand. 

The  rate  has  been  declining  in  the  country  districts  since  the  earliest  period, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  metropolis.  The  greatest  fall  in  the 
metropolis  was  from  1888  to  1893,  and  in  the  country  five  years  earlier.  The 
high  rate  in  the  metrox)olis  during  the  five  years  1884  to  1888  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  years  and  the  few  immediately  precedbig  were 
years  of  heavy  immigration. 


Sexes  of  Childbek  Bobn. 

Of  the  39,501  children  bom  during  the  year,  20,206  were  maks  and  IS^J^U^ 
were  females,  the  proportion  being  105  males  to  100  females ;  and  in  no 
year,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  have  the  female  births  exceeded  ia 
number  those  of  males,  although  the  difference  has  sometimes  been  veiry 
sUght.  The  preponderance  of  births  of  male  children  in  New  South  WalM 
during  a  number  of  years  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  children  stillborn,  the  births  of  which  are  not 
required  to  be  registered : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

PenoDS. 

1            Year. 

■  -■.■■■ 
Males. 

Females. 

PersonsL 

1871 

10.326 

9,817 

20,143 

1899 

18,613 

17.848     36,461 

1876 

1),7^1 

11,607 

23,296 

1900 

18,964 

18,182  ;  37,146 

1881 

14,8»1 

14,102 

28,993 

1901 

19,149 

18,726  I  37,875 

1886 

18,700 

17.684 

36,284 

1902 

19,322 

18,613     37,835 

1891 

20,386 

19,072 

39,458 

1903 

18,377 

17,589      35,966 

1896 

18,691 

17,815 

36,506 

1904 

19,867 

18.810      38,667 

1897 

18,989 

18,268 

37,247 

1905 

20,206 

19,296 

39,601 

1898 

18,723 

17,499 

36,222 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  born  during  the  past  thirty  years  has 
ranged  from  2  per  cent,  in  1876  and  1901,  to  8  per  cent,  in  1899,  the 
average  being  5 '3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  born  to  every  100  iemales^ 
both  in  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Year. 


Legitimate  I  Illeiritiniate 
Birthe.       I      Births. 


All  Births. 


LegHimate 
Births. 


lUeffitimate 
Births. 


AU  Births. 


1886 
18S7 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1804 

1895 


106-7 

98-7 

103-5 

95-3 

104-2 

96-2 

1081 

100-7 

104-2 

104-7 

107-0 

105-7 

105-3 

103-8 

1067 

105-7 

105-4 

107-1 

104-6 

114-1 

106-4 
1031 
103-7 
107-7 
104-3 
106-9 
1052 
106-7 
105-5 
105-2 


1896 
1807 
189R 
1890 
1900 
1001 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


105-6 
103-9 
107-2 
104-0 
104-4 
101-8 
104-4 
105-0 
105-9 
104-9 


96-4 
106*4 
104  0 
108-2 
103-2 
1C8'5 
103-7 

97-8 
100-8 
102-5 


194-9 
104-0 
107-0 
104-3 
104-3 
102-3 
104-4 
104-5 
105-6 
.1047 
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Generally  Bpeaking,  in  illegitimate  births  tiheTe  is  a  greater  equality  of  the 
sezes  than  in  legitimate,  and.  in  some  years  they  actually  show  a  majority 
of  female  children,  such  instances  having  occmred  five  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  .  It  is  a  cnrious  coinoidcnce  that  the  proportion  of  males  bom 
out  of  wedlock  was  abnormally,  low  in  1886,  and  abnormally  high  in  1901, 
while  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  regard  to  legitimate  births  in  those  yearn* 

iLLBOrrXHACT. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  ld05  was  2,912,  equal  to  7*37  per 
cent,  of  the  total  births.  A  statement  of  the  illegitimate  birtSis  in  New  South 
Wales,  distinguishing  metropolitan  and  country  districts  since  1886,  is  giiren 
below,  and  taking  the  whole  period  over  which  the  table  extends,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  proportion  has  constantly  increased  throughout  the  State,, 
notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney : — 


Number  of  Ulogitiiiiate  Births. 

Tew. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Diatricte. 

New 
SoutliWalcNi. 

Country 
District*. 

New 

South  WalH. 

1885 

845 

767 

1,612 

6-89 

8-87 

4-60 

1890 

1,056 

996 

2,051 

7-81 

3-91 

6-26^ 

1895 

1,219 

1,305 

2,624 

9'55 

5-02 

6-51 

1896 

1,189 

1,256 

2,445 

9-66 

5-19 

6-70- 

1897 

1,176 

1.276 

2,452 

9-79 

5-06 

6-58 

1898 

1,233 

1.278 

2,511 

10-35 

5-25 

6-9^ 

1899 

1,305 

1,304 

2,609 

10-66 

5-88 

7-16 

1900 

1,222 

1,383 

2,605 

10-08 

5-58 

7-01 

1901 

1,343 

1,369 

2,712 

10-66 

5:42 

716 

1902 

1,243 

1,254 

2,497 

9-66 

5-05 

6-60 

1903 

1,278 

1,135 

2,413 

10-02 

4-89 

6-71 

1904 

1,348 

1,412 

2,765 

10-16 

5-55 

712 

1905 

1,530 

1,382 

2,912 

IIU 

5-37 

737 

It  is  possible  that  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable 
in  the  country  districts  is,  to  some  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  diame,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  large  maternity  hoepitals  of  the  metropolis. 

The  proportions  given  in  the  above  table  are  to  a  large  extent  misleading^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  method  of  stating  the 
illegitimate  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  births  is  somewhat  erroneous,  because 
the  illegitimate  births  have  no  necessary  correspondence  with  the  legitimate 
births,  and  because  they  are  compared  with  a  standard  which  has  been 
declining  for  several  years,  and  which  is  likely  to  vary  under  any  conditions. 

The  only  certain  way  is  to  compare  the  births  with  the  number  of  un- 
married females  of  the  reproductive  ages,  as  has  been  done  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  per  1,000  unmarried^ 
women  at  the  periods  stated  : — 


Yrmr 

Unmarried  Women, 

lUejritimate 

Birth-rate  per  1,000' 

aged  15-44, 

Births. 

Unmarried  Women. 

1881 

72,380 

1,263 

17*45 

1886 

91,940 

1,687 

18-35 

1891 

117,960 

2,115 

17-93 

1896 

140.820 

2,445 

17-36 

1901 

166,340 

2,712 

16-30 

1902 

169,320 

2,497 

14-75 

1903 

172,770 

2,413 

13-97 

1904 

175,920 

2,755 

15-66 

1905 

179,300 

2,912 

16-24 
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These  figures  make  it  clear  that  illegitimacy  is  not  constantly  increasing, 
as  might  be  judged  from  the  preceding  table,  but  is  tending  to  decrease. 
The  rate  was  lowest  in  1903,  and  has  since  increased.  In  1905  it  was 
below  that  in  1901,  which  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year.  On 
the  whole,  the  illegitimate  rate  shown  above  follows  the  course  of  the 
legitimate  rate  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

Illegitimacy  is  a  social  evil,  and  the  following  figures  show  with  what 
calamitous  results  it  is  attended.  The  table  appended  give?,  for  1905,  and 
for  the  five  years  preceding  1905,  the  death-rates  of  illegitimate  children 
under  1  and  under  5  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  legitimate  children 
of  Uke  ages  : — 


LegitimAU. 

Illegitimate. 

Total 

Age. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
1,000  living. 

DeaUu. 

Rate  per 
1,000  living. 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 
1,000  living. 

Under  1  year— 

1900-1904 

1905 

Under  5  years— 

1900  1904 

1905 

15,712 
2,648 

21,473 
3.637 

9004 
72-37 

28-35 
2-2-69 

3,361 
534 

3,809 
606 

25S-90 
183-38 

85-40 
62-73 

19,073 
3,182 

25,282 
4,143 

101-73 
80  55 

31-62 
25  0-2 

It  will  be  seen  how  unfavourable  is  the  position,  and  how  small  is  the 
chance  of  living  of  the  illegitimate  child  as  compared  with  the  legitimate. 
At  each  age  the  death-rate  of  the  iUegitimate  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  legitimate.  Even  in  1905,  which  was  a  year  of  extremely  low  mortality, 
one-fifth  of  the  illegitimate  children  born  did  not  live  through  the  first  year. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  illegitimacy  on  infantile  mortality  is  very  much  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  saving  of  life  at  these  early  ages  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  at  any  subsequent  age. 

An  Act  to  legitimate  children  bom  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  parents  was  passed  in  1902.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  children  are  deemed  to  be  legitimated  on  registration,  and  entitled 
tb  all  the  rights  of  a  chfld  born  in  wedlock.  There  were  6  registrations  in 
1902,  158  in  1903,  173  in  1904,  and  175  in  1905. 

Plural  Births. 

During  the  year  1905  there  were  five  cases  of  triplets,  comprising  9  males 
and  6  females,  and  411  cases  of  twins,  comprising  403  males  and  418  females — 
in  all,  821  children,  one  born  dead  not  being  included*  Of  the  416  cases 
of  plural  births  during  1905,  396  were  legitimate  and  20  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  children  bom  as  triplets'and  twins  formed  2*12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  births. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  twins,  triplets,  and 
quadruplets  bom  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905, 
excluding  those  stillborn,  and  distinguishing  legitimate  and  illegitimate  : — 


CsMsof-            {    Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Twine 

4.757 

46 

3 

253 
3 

6,010 
49 

Triplets  

Quadruplets  

3 
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The  total  number  of  confinementB  recorded  during  the  thirteen  years  was 
486,386.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  97  gave  birth  to 
twins ;  one  mother  in  every  9,926  was  delivered  of  three  children,  aud  one 
in  every  162,129  of  four  children  at  a  birth.  Stated  in  another  way,  there 
were  10*4  plural  births  in  every  1,000  total  births. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  plural  births  is  found  amongst  women  below 
age  20 ;  the  proportion  increases  steadily  with  the  age  of  the  mothers  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  with  women  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  years, 
after  which  there  is  a  decline,  but  the  decline  does  not  bring  the  ratio  back 
to  its  starting-point,  for  at  ages  45  to  50  the  plural  births  are  1  to  every 
109  confinements  recorded,  whereas  at  age  20  and  under  the  proportion  is 
1  to  205. 

The  results  of  the  observations  for  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  ;   the  figures  refer  to  legitimate  births  only : — 


Ag«  Group  of  Hothen. 


Under  20  years 
20-24     „ 

25-29  „ 

30-34  „ 

35-39  „ 

40-44  ,, 

45-49  „ 


AUBirthB. 

Plunl  Births. 

17,006 

83 

100,360 

644 

127,662 

1,235 

104,061 

1,388 

72,647 

1,078 

28,651 

361 

2,930 

27 

Plural  Births 

per  1,000 
of  all  Births. 


4-88 

6-42 

9-67 

13*34 

14-84. 

12*2^ 

9-2J-, 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  4,806  births,  2,844  occurred  to  mothers  • 
whose  ages  were  30  years  or  upwaids ;    this  gives  a  proportion  of  59  per 
cent.,  whereas  of  all  legitimate  births  only  46  per  cent  occurred  at  those  ages.. 


Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  24,523  in  1905,  and  was  the  highest 
in  any  year  since  1892.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  does  not  show  a 
steady  increase  or  decrease,  but  fluctuates  somewhat,  as  might  be  expected. 
In  the  whole  State  during  the  twenty-six  years  from  1880  to  1905,  the  least 
excess  was  16,886  in  1882,  and  the  highest  25,631  in  the  year  1892.  In  the 
metropolis  the  least  excess  was  in  1880,  viz.,  3,434,  and  the  highest  in  1892, 
when  the  number  reached  8,558.  In  the  country  districts  the  number  ranged' 
from  12,278  in  1882  to  17,073  in  1892 :— 


: 

^ew  South  Wales. 

Per  cent  of. 

Teur. 

HetropoUsu 

Goantry 
Districts. 

population  at 

end  of 

HAles. 

Femsles. 

Persons. 

previous  }'earr 

1896 

6.713 

13,954 

9.435 

11.232 

20.667 

1-62 

1897 

6,789 

16,194 

10,676 

12,308 

22,983 

1-77 

1898 

5,660 

14,011 

9,087 

10,474 

19,561 

i-4a 

1899 

6,728 

13,832 

9,482 

11,078 

20,560 

1-56 

1900 

6.625 

15,403 

10.013 

12,016 

22.028 

1-64 

1901 

6,404 

15,450 

9.822 

12,032 

21,864 

1-60 

1902 

7,066 

14,124 

9.787 

11,402 

21.189 

1-64 

1903 

6.836 

12,633 

8.949 

10,620 

19.469 

i-3a 

1904 

7,540 

15,767 

11.124 

12,183 

23.307 

1-63 

1905 

7,999 

16,524 

11,497 

13,026 

24,523 

1-68 
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The  natural  increase  is  now  H  per  cent.,  as  agaiast  3|  per  cent,  tmnty 
years  ago,  tbe  faBing-olI  being  entiielj  doe  to  t£»  declina  in  the  birtb-nle, 
as  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  death-rate. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  males  bom  are  more  nnmeiwis  tiwa  ika 
females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  exeets  of  bixtiis  mvm 
deaths  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  male  popalation  eaueedi  the 
female,  ami  t&ere  is  a  correapendingfy  larger  number  ol  deaths  of  males. 
There  is  also  a  greater  mortality  amongst  male  than  amongpt  female  ffhiMrm, 
*ad  from  this  cause  alone  the  natural  excess  al  male  births  is  nlmmit 
neutralised.  During  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1906,  the  nismilMr  of 
females  added  to  the  commmiity  by  excess  of  birtiia  eiaeeded  tha  males  by 
16,399,  or  16  per  cent. 

AoBS  ov  MorrHERS. 

During  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905  the  ages  of  the  women  giving  birth  to 
<;hildren  ranged  from  11  to  58  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority 
of  the  very  yoimg  mothers  were  unmarried  ;  thus  of  6,182  mothers  under  18 
years  of  age,  3,331  were  unmarried.  The  total  number  of  married  women 
who  gave  birth  to  clxtdren  during  the  thirteen  years  was  453,262,  the  ages 
of  whom  were  as  &>Ibw.  The  proportion  of  mothers  at  each  age  per  10,000 
of  all  ages  is  also  shown : — 


Ayes  of 
Married 

Number  at 

Number  or 
Motherafttcach 

Ageeof 
Married 

Number  ol 
Mothen. 

Number  of 
Mothers  at  each 

Mothers. 

•gb  per  10,000. 

Mothenk 

a«c  per  10,000. 

y«mL 

Ymci. 

14 

16 

••. 

29 

24,190 

534 

15 

86 

2 

30-34 

104,061 

%^M 

16 

594 

13 

3S-30 

72,647 

l,fl03 

.17 

2,156 

48 

40-44 

28.5.51 

630 

18 

5,048 

111 

45<49 

2,930 

65 

19 

9,106 

201 

50 

15 

-20 

12.208 

269 

51 

1 

21 

17,472 

386 

52 

6 

,, 

22 

21,664 

466 

58 

3 

,. 

23 

24,109 

582 

66 

2 

.. 

24 

25,487 

562 

56 

1 

,., 

25 

25,692 

567 

58 

1 

., 

36 

26,089 

576 

Kot  stated.. 

17 

„ 

■27 
28 

25, 6K 
26^030 

AAA 

wvV 

574 

TotaL 

453»262 

10,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  aa  56 
years ;  in  another  case,  as  56  years  ;  and  in  still  another  caae,  as  58.  As 
these  four  cases  were  outside  the  nsual  experience,  inquiries  were  made,  with 
the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  was  confirmed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the  ages  of  the  fathers  were  45  and  55 
years  ;  in  the  third  case,  58  years  ;  and  in  the  fourth  case,  54  yean.  It  is 
found  that  the  age  of  the  mothers  of  one-fourth  of  the  children  bom  does 
not  exceed  25  years,  and  that  before  women  pass  their  twenty-ninth  year 
they  give  birth  to  one-half  their  offspring.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  births 
occur  after  age  38,  and  less  than  7  per  cent,  after  age  40  is  reached. 

Similar  information  regarding  the  ages  of  the  fathers  might  also  be  shown, 
but  is  omitted  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  age  of  the  mother  is  by  far 
the  most  important  factor  in  deciding  the  number  of  children  who  will  be 
bom. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  in  some  cases  very  young,  as 
win  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  ages  of  the  mothers 
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who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  chitdien  daring  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905. 
The  propoition  of  mothers  at  eaeh  age  per  10,000  ol  all  ages  is  ako  ahown : — 


Ages  of 

UiMMrried 

MoUien. 

Mothen. 

Number  of 
Mothen  p«r 

Affesof 
Unmftirled 
Mothen. 

Nambeiof 
Mothen 

Number  of 
Mothen  per 

Yean. 
11 
12 
13 

15 
16 
17 

18 
W 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

1 

2 

17 

104 

347 

902 

1,898 

2,885 

3,264 

3,116 

3,039 

2,626 

2,262 

1,819 

1.557 

1,284 

1,079 

1 

5 
31 
106 
291 
575 
813 
988 
943 
920 
796 
686 
551 
471 
:m 
327 

Tean. 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

38 

37 

38 

39 
40  and  over. 
Nbtitated.. 

Total 

962 

806 
788 
467 
561 
480 
478 
462 
391 
317 
348 
283 
827 
92 

294 
244 
239 
141 
170 
145 
145 
140 
118 

96 
105 

86 
190 

27 

33,124 

10,000 

Two-thirds  of  ihe  illegitimate  children  are  bom  to  mothers  boftween  the 
ages  of  15  and  25,  and  more  than  one-half  to  women  aged  from  18  to  22. 

BoLTB  or  FiBST  Child. 

The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  has  been  ascertained  for  the  thirteen  years  1893  to  1905.  The  total 
number  of  first  births  occurring  during  that  period  was  98,531.  The  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 


Number 

of 

Vlrtt»rtim 


Period. 


NuBber   I 

of         I 


Period. 


Number 
of 


1  mmith  aad  under.. 
2iiMiii!tiia  

*        -       

4 
5 
« 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


3»166 

2^887 
3,724 
4,061 
4,630 
5,141 
4,927 
4,578 
10,769 
9,796 
6,924 
5,140 
3,903 
3,120 
2,633 
2,194 


17  moBths  . 

18  „ 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

2  yean 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
U 
10 


1,805 

1.572 

1,394 

1,254 

1,129 

1,060 

932 

5.998 

2,498 

1,216 

672 

•  407 

268 

209 

143 

103 


11  yum  ... 

12  „      .. 

13  „      .. 

14    

16  M      .. 

16  „      ... 

17  .,      ... 

18  „      ... 

19  „      ... 

20  „      ... 

21  „      ... 

22  „  ... 
26  „  ... 
Not  stated 

Total 


86 
62 
29 

28 
21 
18 
11 

8 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
7 


98,531 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  first  births  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  circumstance  that  more  than  one-third  (34  per  cent.)  of  the  total  of  all 
such  birt^  are  due  to  ante-nuptial  conception.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  there  were  33,114  births  that  occurred  within  nine  months  of 
the  marriage  of  their  parents,  and  were  therefore  of  ante-nuptial  conception, 
with  the  ezcqptioii  «f  the  few  that  were  prematurely  bom.  The  number  of 
btrtfis  OGCurriikg  before  ten  months  had  elapeed  was  43,883,  or  45  per  cent, 
of  all  first-bom  childeeiL 
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Deaths. 

The  deaths  during  1905  numbered  14,978,  equal  to  a  rate  of  10*13  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  which  is  5  per  cent,  below  the  mean  rate  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  is  the  lowest  on  record.  This  total  includes  8,709  males  and 
6,269  females,  so  that  amongst  males  the  rate  was  11*11  and  amongst  females 
9-03  per  1,000,  living  of  each  sex  respectively.  The  number  of  deaths  of  each 
of  the  sexes,  with  the  rate  per  thousand,  from  1871  to  1905  is  given  below: — 


Ymt. 

Number  of  Deatha. 

Hiaet. 

FeoMlas. 

ToUL 

11*168. 

Femalet. 

Total. 

1871 
1876 
1881 
18S6 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1808 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

3.882 
6,508 
6.763 
8,501 
9,668 
8,544 
9,289 
8.714 
8,671 
9,256 
8,314 
9,636 
9,131 
8,951 
9,327 
9,535 
9,428 
8,733 
8,709 

2,525 
4,685 
4.783 
6,086 
6,728 
5,866 
6.733 
6,466 
6,243 
6.583 
6,960 
7,025 
6,770 
6.167 
6,694 
7.111 
7.069 
6,627 
6,269 

6,407 
11,193 
11,536 
14.587 
16,286 
14,410 
16,022 
16,170 
14,914 
15,839 
14,264 
16,661 
16,901 
15.118 
16,021 
16,646 
16.497 
15.360 
14,978 

13-98 
19-8? 
1612 
16-96 
15-44 
13-38 
14-36 
13-25 
12-98 
13-69 
12-12 
13-a3 
12-93 
12-52 
1294 
13'a3 
12-58 
11-44 
11-11 

10-95 
16-98 
13-82 
13-96 
12-86 
10-82 
1210 
11-34 
10-71 
1108 

9-85 
11-41 
10-79 

9-64 
10-28 
10-74 
10*50 

9-70 

9-08 

12-61 
18-52 
15-08 
15-06 
14*26 
12-24 
13-32 
12-36 
11-92 
12-47 
11-06 
12-69 
11-92 
11-16 
11-68 
11-94 
11-69 
10-62 
1013 

The  death-rate  has  fallen  steadily ,  from  the  year  1876  to  the  present  time 
amongst  both  sexes,  but  slightly  more  for  males  than  females.  The  death- 
rate  for  males  is,  however,  about  one-sixth  higher  than  for  females,  the  reason 
being  that  males  are  exposed  to  more  risks  than  females,  and  that  male 
infants  are  the  more  delicate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  death-rate  has 
declined  most  largely  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  is  thus  coincident 
with  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate.  The  falling  birth-rate  has  influenced  the 
death-rate  in  so  far  as  it  has  aSected  the  age-constitution  of  the  population 
by  reducing  the  proportion  Uving  at  the  first  five  years  where  the  mortality 
is  high,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  proportion  living  from  5  to  20 
where  the  mortality  is  low. 

For  comparative  purposes  a  table  of  the  death-rates  per  thousand  for  each 
of  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  during  the  last  eleven  years  is 
given  below : — 


state. 

18M-189S. 

1889-1908. 

1904. 

lOOK. 

New  South  Wales 

1210 
13-71 
11-92 
11-89 
16-43 
12-66 
9-63 

11-66 
13-24 
12-03 
11-37 
13*21 
11-43 
1008 

10-62 
11-92 
1001 
10-22 
11-91 
11-01 
9-57 

10-13 

Victoria  

12-10 

Queenaland 

South  A ustralia 

10-47 
10-15 

Western  Australia    

10*88 

Tasmania 

10-29 

New  Zealand 

9-27 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  occupied  the  second  place  on  the  list 
in  1905,  the  most  favourable  rates  being  shown  by  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australiii,  and  Tasmania,  in  the  order  named. 
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'^  The  latest  available  information  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  European 
countries  refers  to  the  year  1904,  and  the  comparatiyelj  favourable  conditions 
of  Australasia  will  be  manifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  rates  :«— 


Ck)untry. 


Anstria    

lUly     

Germany 

France  

Ireland     

Belgium  

Scotland  

England  and  Wales 

Netherlands    

Norway   


18SM-1896. 

1899-lQUS. 

26-9 

24-9 

23-8 

22-4 

22-2 

20-8 

20-7 

20-4 

18-0 

180 

181 

17-9 

17^ 

17-7 

17-6 

170 

17-6 

16*8 

16-7 

15-3 

1904. 


23-8 
20-9 
20-0 
19-4 
18-1 
17-0 
16-8 
16-2 
16*9 
14-4 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  any  case  the  rates  in  these  countries 
would  be  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales  on  account  of  the  larger  pro- 
portions of  old  persons  in  their  populations,  but  in  addition  it  must  be 
remembered  that  scourges  of  the  old  world  such  as  cholera  and  small-pox 
are  unknown  in  Australia,  while  apart  from  climatic  conditions,  which  are 
most  favourable  here,  the  social  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Europeans,  and  their  occupations  more  healthful. 


Deaths — Metropolis  and  Countbt. 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  the  exact  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
mortality  in  New  South  Wales,  but  an  approximate  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  considering  the  experience  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country  districts, 
although  a  few  large  towns  are  comprised  in  the  latter.  Separating  the 
State,  therefore,  into  these  two  broad  divisions,  there  were,  during  1905, 
5,770  deaths  in  the  metropolis  and  9,208  in  the  country,  corresponding  to 
the  rates  of  11*01  and.  9*65  per  1,000  living  respectively.  The  rate  per 
thousand  in  each  of  these  divisions  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  table  : — 


Metropolis. 

Ooantiy 
Deaths. 

Districts. 

New  Sooth  Wales. 

Yesr. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  1,000. 

Kate 
per  1.000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  1.000. 

1888 

6,269 

20-87 

8,318 

12-43 

14,587 

15-06 

1887 

5,646 

17-52 

7.902 

11-48 

13,448 

13-38 

1888 

6,268 

18-76 

8.150 

11-61 

14,408 

13-91 

1889 

6,338 

18  03 

8.458 

11-83 

14.796 

13-87 

1890 

5,591 

15-10 

8,627 

11-79 

14,218 

12-90 

1881 

6,420 

16-45 

9,866 

13-13 

16,286 

14-26 

1892 

6,512 

13-54 

8,898 

11-56 

14,410 

12-24 

1893 

6,484 

15-48 

9.538 

1216 

16,022 

13-32 

1894 

5,888 

13-71 

9,282 

11-64 

15,170 

12-36 

1895 

5.485 

12-47 

9,4-29 

11-63 

14,914 

11-92 

1896 

5,589 

12-45 

10.260 

12-47 

15.838 

12-47 

1897 

5,220 

11-41 

0,044 

10-86 

14.264 

11-06 

1898 

6.363 

13-61 

10,298 

1219 

16,661 

12-69 

1899 

5,511 

li-,iC 

10.390 

1213 

15,901 

11-92 

1900 

5,502 

11-32 

9.616 

1107 

15,118 

11-16 

1901 

6,197 

12-62 

9.824 

1115 

16,021 

11-68 

1902 

5,937 

1 1  -81 

10,709 

12-02 

16.646 

11-94 

19a3 

5.913 

H-60 

10.584 

11-59 

16.497 

1169 

1904 

5,675 

11  0-2 

9,085 

1040 

15,360 

10-62 

1905 

5.770 

11-01 

9,203 

0-65 

14,978 

1013 
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Bath  in  the  metiopoliB  and  the  conntry  the  rate  has  steadily  improred,  but 
very  much  more  in  the  metropolifl,  eo  that  there  the  Tarfce  is  now  very  little 
hi^er  than  in  the  country  districtB,  wheieas  twenty  yeara  ago  it  was  50  per 
cent,  higher.  The  fall  began  in  the  metropolis  after  1889,  the  year  when  the 
improved  sewerage  system  was  installed,  and  abont  the  same  time  that  the 
Dairies  Supervision  Act  came  into  operation.  The  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  rates  for  each  division  and  for  the  State  during  the  twenty  years 
covered  by  the  table  will  be  further  emphasized  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
metropolitan  rate  fell  from  20*87  to  11"01  per  1,000,  or  47  per  cent.  The 
rate  in  country  districts  declined  from  12*43  to  9*65,  or  22  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  whole  State  from  15*05  to  10*13,  or  33  per  cent. 

MORTALTTY  OF  INFANTS. 

A  further  measure  of  the  mortaUty  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  one 
that  offers  a  most  sensitive  test  is  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  death- 
rates  of  infants  in  each  district. 

The  number  ol  children  under  1  year  of  age  who  died  in  1905  was  3,l£i2, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  80*6  per  1,000  births.  To  this  total  the  metropolis  con- 
tributed 1,230  deaths,  or  89  per  1,000  births,  and  the  country  1,952,  or  76  per 
1,000  births. 

The  next  table  gives  the  number  of  children  under  1  year  dying,  in  quin- 
quennial periods,  since  1879,  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  pro- 
portion per  1,000  births  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country. 

New  South  Wales. 

FBriod. 

Deaths 

Rate  per 

Deaths 

Rate  per 

Deaths 

Rate  per 

under  1. 

l.OOO  Birth*. 

under  1. 

1,000  Births. 

under  1. 

1,000  Births. 

1879-83 

7.701 

171*0 

9,213 

921 

16,914 

116-6 

1884-88 

10,682 

164*8 

11,160 

97*3 

21,732 

121-4 

1889^93 

10,079 

1441 

12,240 

96*2 

22,319 

113-8 

1894-98 

8,521 

137-0 

12.487 

99-5 

21,008 

lll'» 

1899-1903 

7.252 

115*6 

12,963 

105-7 

20,215 

1091 

1904 

1,300 

98-4 

1,887 

741 

3,187 

82-4 

1905 

1,230 

89-3 

1,962 

75-9 

3,182 

80-5 

The  infantile  mortality  rate  has  improved  most  in  the  metropolis,  in  fact, 
up  to  1903,  it  was  increasing  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  year  1904 
there  was  a  decrease  amounting  to  25  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years,  and  this  improvement  continued  in  1905.  The  rate  in  the  country 
districts  has  always  been  more  favoiuable  than  that  in  the  metropolis, 
although  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

Further,  of  the  14,978  people  who  died  during  1905,  10,835  were  of  the  age 
of  5  and  over,  and  4,143  were  under  that  age,  giving  rates  of  8*25  and  25*02  per 
1,000  living  in  each  group  respectively.  In  the  metropolis  the  rates  were 
8*98  and  28*55  respectively.  Comparing  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country  districts,  and  taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  covered  by  the  table  below,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not  only 
favourable  but  more  equal  for  all  persons.  In  1894-98  the  rate  was  actually 
lower  in  the  metropolis.     In   1904  it  was  identical  in  both  divisions. 

Turning  to  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessive 
death-rate  of .  the  city  and  suburbs,  will  be  found.  At  every  period  the 
metropolitan  rate  is  the  higher — in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent.,  and 
never  less  than  16  per  cent. 
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fht  ioUoiffing  iable  «liow8  the  mortality  in  the  metropolitan  and  nountrjr 
dirtnote,  in  qoinqnemdal  periods,  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  In  tfa^ 
first  part  of  the  table  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  dearths,  and  in  ibe 
second  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  and  of  persons  over 
that  age,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  each  group  : — 


Period. 


Demihs  of  Children  under  5  yQ»ra.       I    Deaths  of  Penons  of  6  yean  and  over. 


Metropolie.       ,>tet,icU. 


N.8.W. 


Metropolis. 


Oountry 
Diairiots. 


N.aw. 


NuvBEB  OF  Deaths. 


1879^83 

11,105 

13,819 

24,924 

]2,051 

21,057 

33,108 

1884-88 

14,727 

16,234 

30,901 

15,765 

25,219 

40,984 

1889-93 

14,161 

17,647 

31,708 

16,184 

27,840 

44,024 

1894-98 

11,895 

17.019 

28,614 

16,950 

31,284 

48,234 

1899-1903 

9,411 

17,264 

26.675 

19,649 

33,859 

53,508 

1904 

1,722 

2,647 

4,369 

8,953 

7,038 

10,991 

1805 

1,555 

2,588 

4,143 

4,215 

6,620 

10,885 

Bate  per  1,000  of  Population  of  each  Group. 


1879-83 

7211 

33-48 

4307 

1202 

9-56 

10-33 

1884-88 

69-30 

32-57 

43-55 

1219 

8-96 

9-97 

188^03 

52-22 

3157 

38-34 

9-72 

8-71 

9-05 

1894-98 

42-47 

29-56 

33-72 

8-60 

8-86 

8-77 

1809-1003 

3709 

31-52 

33-28 

8-99 

8-76 

8-81 

1904 

32-47 

34-28 

26-96 

8-56 

8-66 

8-56 

1905 

28-65 

23  30 

25-02 

8-98 

7-86 

8-25 

A  remaTkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the  metro- 
polis, both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years,  especially  during  the  third  period, 
that  is,  after  1888.  In  the  country  the  rates  did  not  vary  a  great  deal 
over  the  whole  period  until  1904,  when  there  was  a  great  improvement 
among  children  under  5,  which  was  maintained  in  1905  Amongst  children 
under  5,  the  rate  increased  during  the  period  1899-1903.  The  fall  during 
1904  and  1905  in  both  groups  was  most  satisfactory.  Compared  with  twenty 
years  ago,  the  decreases  in  the  rates  represent  a  saving  of  the  lives  of  41 
children  in  every  1,000  under  5  in  the  metropolis,  and  9  in  every  1,000  in 
the  country. 


Index  of  Mortality. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  ages  of  the  population  considerably  affect  the 
death-rate  of  a  country,  and  in  order  to  compare  the  death-rates  of  the 
Australian  States  on  a  uniform  age  basis,  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  five 
age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
standard  population  by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated. 
Applying  the  co-efficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  each*  State  and 
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capital  city  of  Australia  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standazd  population 
the  index  of  mortality  during  1905  is  found  to  be  as  follows.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  crude  rates  are  attached : — 


8Ut«. 


Index  of    i 
Mortality.  | 

Death.    |< 
rate. 

13-53 

10-13 

14-55 

12-10 

14-53 

10-47 

13-52 

1015 

14-41 

10-83 

13-36 

10-29 

CJity. 


Index  or 

Mortality. 


Deakh. 
rate. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

QaeensUnd 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Sydney  ... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane... 
Adelaide... 

Perth  

Hobart   ... 


Leaving  out  Perth  and  Hobart  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
rates  of  the  Australian  cities.  Sydney  has  the  most  favourable  rate  of  all  the 
capitals,  with  New  South  Wales  third  amongst  the  States.  The  high  rate 
for  Western  Australia  is  due  largely  to  the  infantile  mortality,  and  in  Perth 
the  rate  is  high  in  all  age-groups.  Tasmania  has  the  lowest  general  rate,  but 
Hobart  is  only  a  Uttle  below  Perth,  where  the  rate  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
capital  cities.  The  crude  rate  of  Western  Australia  is  the  highest,  but  the 
adjusted  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  either  Victoria  or  Queensland. 


Ages  at  Death. 

The  following  table  shows  the  death-rate  per  1,000  living  at  various  ages 
of  males  and  females  in  1905,  and  in  the  ten  years  1895  to  1904.  The 
age  and  sex  distribution  of  a  population  are  most  important  factors  in 
determining  the  death-rate  ;  for  instance,  the  rates  at  ages  5  to  50  are  lower 
than  for  the  whole  population,  so  that  a  country  with  a  high  proportion  at 
those  ages,  i£s  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  might  expect  to  have  a  low 
death-rate.  Again,  a  country  with  a  high  proportion  of  females  will  most 
likely  have  a  favourable  death-rate. 


Age  Groups. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Penone. 

1895-1904. 

1906. 

1806-1904. 

1906. 

1896-1904. 

1906. 

Under  5  years 

34-67 

2-40 

198 

313 

4^5 

5-49 

8-67 

1408 

2806 

79-89 

27-54 

1-50 

1-48 

2-54 

3-68 

4-73 

6-65 

1362 

25-56 

77-35  • 

30-66 

2-28 

1-73 

2-76 

3-94 

5-57 

7-73 

1074 

20-49 

68-02 

22*44 

1-69 

1-31 

2-53 

3-48 

4-54 

6-02 

10-46 

19-46 

71-30 

82-64 

2-34 

1-87 

2-95 

400 

5-53 

8-21 

12-69 

24-87 

74-96 

2502 

6—  9        „      

1-59 

10—14        „      1 

1*40 

15—19        „      

2*54 

20—24        „      

3-58 

25—34        , 

4*64 

6*87 

45—54        „       

12*30 

55—64        „       

22*96 

65  and  over    

74*85 

AU  Ages 

12-79 

11-11 

10-46 

9-03 

11-69 

10*13 

The  above  rates  are  put  forth  with  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  as  the 
numbers  living  in  the  various  age-groups  depend  upon  estimates,  and  these 
become  less  trustworthy  as  the  distance  from  the  Census  increases.    The 
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last  Census  was  taken  in  March,  1901.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
rates  in  age-groups  in  this  chapter. 

At  ages  under  5  the  rate  is  higher  than  at  any  subsequent  age  up  to  65. 
The  rate  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  10  to  14,  after  which  it  rises  slowly  to 
age  55,  and  then  increases  rapidly.  At  ages  5  to  50  the  rate  is  below  the 
mean  rate  for  the  whole  population,  and  at  all  ages  the  rate  for  males  is 
higher  than  that  for  females. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  1905  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  low 
mortality,  and  the  reason  is  seen  above.  At  all  the  younger  ages  there  was 
a  most  gratifying  fall  in  the  rates,  especially  for  ages  under  10,  as  compared 
with  the  averages  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Among  the  persons  who  died  during  1905  were  2  males  and  3  females  who 
were  said  to  be  100  years  of  age  and  over.  The  ages  of  these  centenarians 
must  be  accepted  with  a  sreat  deal  of  caution ;  but,  taking  them  as  they 
appear,  there   was  one  aged  101,  two  103,  and  two  105. 


Causes  of  Death. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  vital  statistics  is  that  relating  to 
causes  of  death,  and  in  the  following  pages  deaths  from  the  principal  diseases 
in  New  South  Wales  are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  from  each  cause  during  1906, 
is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Causes  of  Death. 


Causes  of  Death. 


I 


OENEKAL  DISEASES. 


GENERAL  DISEASES-HmUtmMd. 


Scarlet  Fever 

Plsffne 

InfliieBsa  

WhoopfaiiT-cough    

Mumps    

Diphtheria   

Cerebro-spinal  Ferer.. 

Pyrexia  

Enteric  Ferer 


Cholera,  Cholera  Infantum. 

Ptomaine  Poisoning 

DiarrbcBa  

I>7senter7 

Tetanus , 

HahoU 


Anthrax,  Splenic  Fever 

"  phiUs 

orrhoea  


Puerperal  Septicamia,  Sep- 
tio  Intoxication 

„       (lUegal  Operations) 

Puerperal  Pyismia 

Phlegmasia  AIIm  Dolens . 
Pnerpersl  Ferer  (not  other* 

wise  defined)  

Pneumonia ->Lohar   

„  Broncho- 

r.  Hot  defined., 

Erysipelas 

8eptic«mia.  Septic  Intoxica- 
tion (not  Puerperal)   .... 
Pysmia  (not  Puerperal)  .... 

Phlegmon,  Carbuncle 

PhagedMia  

Leinnmr  

other  Infective  Conditions 

Pulmonary     Tuberculosis 

(Tuberculous  Phthisis)  . 

Phthisis  (not  otherwlM  d«llued) 


14 

» 

17 

99 

8 

'So 

15 

1 
150 

8 

3 

154 

60 

88 

10 

1 

38 
4 


108 

186 

821 

18 

15 
6 

11 

1 
8 


8S7 
881 


44 

110 

198 

17 

18 
5 


865 
184 


89 

21 

80 

188 

5 

1 

102 

83 

a 

838 

18 

6 

843 

107 

25 

IS 

8 
59 

4 

83 

IS 
5 
2 


147 

836 

519 

29 


11 

16 

1 

a 

8 

028 
415 


General  Tuberculosis   

Tuberculous  Meningitis  ... 
'  Tuberculous  Peritonitis  ... 

I  Tabes  Mesenteries 

ij  Lupus  

I   TuDercle  of  other  Organs 

'   Hydatids    

!  Other  Parssitic  Diseases 


i  Starration,  Privation 

Scurvy _. 

Alcoholism,    Delirium   Tre- 


Surfeit  (Over-eating) .... 

Opium,  Morphia  Habit. 

Leed  Poisomng  

'  Hhenmatic     Fever,     Acute 

'       Bheumatism  

il  Rheumatism  of  Heart  

li  Chronic  Bheumatism   

1 1  Bhenmatic  Arthritis,  Bheu- 

maticQout 

I,  Oout 


Carcinoma 

Sarcoma 

Cancer,  Malignant   Disease 
(not  otherwise  defined) 


Hemorrhagic 


Blckets  . 
Purpura  . 
Hemophilia, 

DiaUiesis 

Anemia,  Lencocythemia 
Diabetes  Mellitus  

Premature  Birth 

Congenital  Defects 

Injury  at  Birth    

Atelectasis    

Malnutrition 

I  Teething 


7 

14 

47 

46 

18 

17 

16 

7 

1 

81 

16 

31 

13 

3 

2 

18 

1 

1 

a 

64 

18 

... 

1 

5 

1 

4 

... 

28 

87 

1 

18 

19 

8 

7 

a 

159 

197 

21 

17 

345 

226 

1 

8 

6 

6 

3 

4 

28 

88 

46 

44 

898 

807 

77 

51 

24 
31 

80 
28 

26 
46 

83 
85 

81 
93 

80 
23 

1 
47 

44 

5 

19 
8 

88 

I 

6 

4 

65 

1 

87 

10 
8 

856 

88 

571 

4 
18 

7 
64 
90 

700 
128 
54 

53 
49 
81 
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Ckobw  of  Death. 


LOCAL  DISSAflES. 

DUease*  of  Sfrwna  Sygtgm. 

Xenlngitis,  Inflammatioa  of 

Brain 

SoCteniiiff  of  Brain 

Ometal  Paralyala  of  Inaaae.. 

Inaani^ ^... 

Chorta 


Oonvalaions 

LazTngiomtta  Stridulua    .. 
Locoinofcor  Ataxy 
Paraplegia,  DiaeaMS  of  Cord 
Kawritto,   taiphefal,  Totj- 

neoritifl 

BnuBTuBonr  

Other  Diwaaea  of  Manrooa 

System 


03 

i8 

21 

15 

ffi 

11 

58 

43 

S 

5 

48 

89 

121 

95 

S 

4 

IS 

3 

a 

10 

1 

1 

21 

11 

&i 

24 

233 

SOS 

13 

IS 

3 

2 

25 

10 

30 

17 

23 

46 

69 

57 

317 

IM 

Diteasea  of  Organ$  of  Spteial  Smw. 

Otitis.  Mastoid  Disease  ]       5  I       7  I 

£pistaua»  Diaeaws  of  Vosel       1  1    ...    I 

ZXwosM  <|^Baare. 
ValTular  Disease,  Endo(^r-| 

ditis  

Ycrfcacditia  I 

Hypertrophy  of  Heart j 

Angina  Pectoris { 

Dilatation  of  Heart   | 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  Heart 

^ncope I      69 

Heart  Diseaae  (so  deaned)  ...t    3L7 

Di9taf»  of  Blood  TemtiM, 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  Cere- 

bralfinboUsm  

Apoplexy,  Hemiplegia  ., 

AneuKiam  

Senile  Qangreno  

Embolism,  Thvombosia 

Phlebitis 

Yaricose  Veins 

Other    Diseases    of    Blood 

Vessels 

Dite29e.»  cf  J2««pt}tttory  Organs. 

Laryngitia  

Jlemtaranous  Laryngitis  (a«t 
Diphtheritic) 

Cronp      

Other  Diseases  of  Larynx 
andTrachsa  

Bropchitis 

Emphysema,  Asthaaa  ..... 

Pleurisy 

Congestion  of  Lnngs 

Fibroid  Disease  of  Langs 

Other  Diseases  of  Respira- 
tory Sj  stem   

Diseatea  of  Digutiv^  8ystsm. 

Tonsilitis,  (^insy  

Diseases  of  jCouth,  Pharynx, 


167 

16t 

166 

123 

sa 

3 

81 

U 

8 

8 

38 

6 

1 

3 

8 

18 

* 

1 

6 

7 

» 

6 

344 

800 

87 

16 

50 

30 

44 

80 

19 

83 

11 

(Esophagns 
Gastric  Ulcer 

Oastritis 

Other  Diseases  of  Stomach 

Entexitis   

Oastro-enteritis 
Appendicitis,  Perityphlitis... 

Hernia 

Intestinal  Obstruction 
Other  Diseases  of  Intestines 

Peritonitis     

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 

Other  Diseases  of  Lirer  and 

Oall-Uaddev 
Other  Diseases  of  Digestive 

Qystem 


8 

10 
49  { 

17  1 
182  1 
327  I 

63 

52 
8  ! 
24 
70 


5 
22 
65 
11 
158 
288 
34 
12 
38 
18 
34 
30 

70 


111 
36 
79 
86 

7 
71 
216 
7 
18 
31 

2 

32 

55 


25 
6 
3^ 
47 

69 
126 

513 


356 
289 
35 
35 
16 
24 
1 


1 
13 

13 
504 
42 
80 
64 
19 


13 

13 
32 
114 

88 
335  , 
613  I 

87  I 

82 

00 

80 

58  I 
100  ' 

1S9 

80 


I 


Diseases  of 

Other  DissBMsof  lymphatic 

System 

Diseases  of  Thyroid  Body 
Diseases  of  Supra  Saaal  Gap- 


2 

2 

10 

1 

7 

8 

3 

DiMtamt  of  Urinary  System. 


LOCAL  DISEASES— coatintMd. 
DhBtama  of  Lymyhalic  SytUm,  and  of  DueVLma  Glaads. 


U 

7 


r8 

5» 

n 
lis 

50 

10 
6 

9 

lA 

16 


81 

8 

SO 

4S 


58 

40 

361 

8 

194 
8 

108 

10 

34 

16 

Aonts  Nephritis,  Uremia 
Clwottio    BcighCs 

Albumiauna  .... 

Caloulns     

Dissasss  of  Bladder  and  of 

Prostate  

Other  Diseaws  of  Uriauy 

System 


DiisoMs  of  0«iisroti«r  Sytiem, 

Ovarian  Tumour |  ... 

OtiMvDianMs  of  Ovary ......  ... 

Uterine  Tnmoor I  ... 

Other  INssasesof  Uterw  atdl 

Vagina ... 

Other  Diseasss  of  Oenerstivel 

.1  5 


111 


Aeovdmt*  of  ChUdbirOt. 


Abortion,  Miscarriage 

Pn^perat  Mania 

Puerperal  Convulsions 

Plaoenta  Prnvia,  Flooding ... 
0«9ier  Ascideots  of  Preg- 
am  ih^uiuuma 


... 

81 

3 

30 

42 

... 

67 

Caries.  Necrosis |      10  I 

Arthxitla»  Pariostitui 6| 

JHitotum  qfihe  SkUn. 


Uleer,  B^-aovse 

Ecsemar 

Pemphheus    

Other  PiseMM  of  the  Skin.. 


1 

9! 

9 

81 

3 

1 

4 

1  1 

18 
8 


10 
11 

4 
5 


CAUSES  ILL^PEFINED  OB  UNWSCIVIXD. 

Atrophy,  DeUUty 2^      litO         887 

Old  Age 

Dropay.  Ascites,  Anasairca...        9  7  16 

Tumour. 2  8  4 

Abscess  4        10  14 

Hemorchsge 8  8  4 

Sudden  Death    (oanse    not 

asoertained)    

Oth-T  ni-deftued 

Not  Specified  


9B 

180 

578 

406 

9 

7 

2 

8 

4 

U 

8 

8 

1 

25 

14 

88 

4 

VIOLENT  DEATHS. 

In  Minas  and  Quarries .... 
Railways  and  Tramways . 

Vehicles  and  Horses 

Ships  sad  Boats     

Building  Opezattons 

MachinnT. 

Qonshot  wounds  

Bams  and  Scalds  

Poison 

Bite  of  Snake  or  Inseet.... 

Drowning  , 

Suffocation    

PaUs     

Weather  Agencies  

Otherwise  and  Undefined   . 
Not  Classsd  (Open  Vesdiot) 

Homicide  

Suicide , 


Total 


56 

, 

44 

8 

84 

18 

6 

6 

8 

88 

8 

48 

88 

13 

7 

3 

2 

100 

84 

11 

9 

36 

13 

71 

m 

6B 

18 

48 

9 

17 

4 

138 

38 

8.709 

6,969 

S6 

46 
96 

6 

6 

8 

84 

138 

90 

5 

194 

80 

49 

186 

81 

61 

91 

170 


14,978 
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tMm  Ae  iofstegaskf  it  will  be  seen  that  daring  1901^  tlie  mimber  of  'destiifi 
fEom  plKlMffiB  was  greater  t^am  from  sny  other  dtseaee,  the  nest  m  «vder  of 
fatafify  Mug  edd  age,  <»noer,  enterhra,  and  pneamonia. 

hi  dbe  f •Qowmg  table  irill  be  ionnd  the  pfrincipal  catnes  of  death  arranged 
in  orAer  of  fatahtj,  together  with  l&e  average  number  ci  dealiie  from  sim^ar 
causes  during  the  previons  five  years,  due  aHowanoe  having  been  made  for 
the  increase  in  population. : — 


CauMB  of  Death. 


I  Number,!  ^,3!fr 
I     **^-     '  1900-04. 


of  Death. 


Number, 
1905. 


Averas^e 
Number, 
1900-04. 


FhUuBU 

Old  Age  

OMieor 

Bnteritismd  Oafltr^enrter- 

itis 

Pneumonia 

Aoddent 

PrennittiTe  Birth   

Nephritis,     Chronic     and 

Acute 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage  and 

Apoplexy    

Syncope  and  Heart  Disease 

undefined   , 

BronchiiiB 

Valvular    Disease,    Undo 

carditia    

Atrophy,  Debility    

Biarrhceal  Diseases 

Childbirth 

Enteric  Fever    


1,058 
984 
M5 

948 
902 
823 
TOO 

647 

645 

639 
894 

435 
387 
368 
279 
239 


1,234 

1,044 

923 

1,209 

1,108 

940 

594 

600 

592  I 

768 
607 

367 
5110 
576 
280 
357 


ConvnlfiioDB 

Inflttenza  

Insanity    

Snioide 

Congenital  Defeats 

Diseases  of  Bladder  and 

Prostate    

Diphtheria  and  Croup 

Gastritis 

Meningitis     *.. 

CirrhoaiB  of  Liver   

Tuberculous  Meningitis... 
Intestinal  Obstruction 

Diabetes  Mellitus    

Appendicitis    

Intemperance  

Teethmg  

Pleurisy  

Others 

All  Causes  ... 


216 
183 
178 
170 
128 

118 

115 

114 

111 

100 

93 

90 

90 

87 

82 

81 

80 

2,332 


14,978 


305 
237 
144 

lift 
112 

147 

110 

184 

99 

100 

105 

121 

72 

78 

88 

106 

2.788 

16,847 


Of  i^e  six  most  nnmerous  causes  the  only  one  to  exhibit  an  increase  was 
cancer,  which  unforttmately  does  not  respond  to  treatment,  and  the  death-roll 
lor  which  mnst  naturaOy  increase.  Bright's  disease  is  also  proving  more 
prevalent  each  year,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  proportion  to  the  popnlotion. 
Of  other  important  causes,  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  endocarditis  showed 
increases. 

As  regards  diseases  ordinarily  fatal  to  infants,  there  were  decreases  in 
ententifl,  atrophy,  ^arrhoMi,  convulsions,  and  tuberculous  meningitis,  and 
an  inGaraase  in  premature  birth, 

in  tbe  suce^ding  tables  the  changes  in  the  most  important  diseases  are 
dealt  witid  separately. 

Measlbs. 

Measles  was  the  cause  during  1905  of  29  deaths,  equal  to  a  rate  of  *20 
per  10,000  living.  The  rate  for  males  was  -18,  and  for  females  '22,  the 
female  rate  being  sKghtly  the  higher,  which  is  the  usual  experience.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  deaths  from  measles  and  the  rate  per  10,000 
living,  for  each  sex,  arranged  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1884 : — 


Males.                               Females. 

PeraoQfl. 

Beriod. 

^ths.    1    ^«r       ^^-    1   ^^.oT 

Deaths. 

Kate    per 
10,000. 

1884-88 

1889^93 

1894-98  

1899-1908    ... 
1004 

166 
393 
3.38 
160 
12 
14 

•63 
1-28 
100 
•44 
•16 
'18 

165 
369 
324 
219 
9 
15 

•76 
1-41 
109 
•67 
•13 
•22 

331 
762 
662 
379 
21 
29 

•69 

1-34 

104 

•55 

•15 

.1905 

•20 
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Measles  is  a  disease  chiefly  affecting  children,  and  is  periodically  epidemic. 
The  rates  would  be  more  accurately  stated  if  the  deaths  were  compared  with 
the  children  living  of  like  ages.  However,  taking  the  table  as  it  stands,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  disease  during  the  last  two  years  was  about  75  per  cent 
less  fatal  than  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  high  rates  during  the 
second  and  third  periods  were  due  to  severe  outbreaks  in  1893  and  1898. 


ScABLET  Fever. 

In  1906  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  21,  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  '14  per  10,000  of  the  population,  which  is  less  than  half  the  rate 
during  the  previous  five  years.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis 
was  14,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  7,  the  equiavlent  rates  being  -27 
and  07  respectively  per  10,000  living  in  each.  Since  1884 .  the  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  and  the  rates  for  each  sex  have  been  as  follows : — 


MalM. 

Femalw. 

Panons. 

Pwiod. 

DMtba. 

lUte  p«r 
10,000. 

DmUu. 

Bate  per 

io.o(«r 

D«athi. 

Bate  per 

10,0007 

l«84-88 

188(^93 

ISM- 98 

180e>1908    ... 

1904 

1905 

987 

185 

163 

84 

22 

9 

1-08 
•60 
*48 
•93 
•29 
•11 

342 
236 
218 
114 
28 
12 

1-67 
•90 
•73 
•35 
•41 
•17 

629 
421 
380 
198 
50 
21 

130 
•74 
•60 

•35 
•14 

Over  the  whole  period  the  deaths  from  scariet  fever  show  a  steady  and 
most  satisfactory  decrease  in  both  sexes.  Generally  the  rate  for  females  is 
higher  than  for  males.  Like  measles,  it  is  an  ej^demic  disease  chiefly  affecting 
children. 


WHOOFD8G-COU6H. 

Whooping-cough  is  another  of  the  diseases  which  chiefly  a&ct  children, 
and  is  more  fatal  to  girb  than  boy&.  During  1905  the  deaths  from  it  numbered 
only  ^,  of  which  i  were  of  giris^  and  3  of  boys.  The  rate  was  "03  per  10,000 
livin|t%  which  is  very  much  below  the  average  rate  of  the  jHevioiis  five  yens. 
The  deaths  and  lates  for  each  sex  since  lidQM  have  been  as  stated  below : — 


FM«.a. 


i,\jw. 


I.JCWl 


l<s*  4»  .,. 

3fer 

l-dl 

4?? 

•^17 

7m 

1-66 

1:5?J^«.. 

4A> 

1^1 

«« 

5'» 

M<1 

2^ 

1S5M-^     , 

343 

i-n 

*.^ 

l« 

S45 

1-33 

155»  i:WI    ., 

*rs 

!,» 

?3S 

5-3 

ij9a 

1« 

1*^ 

^ 

'TT 

SJ 

I-S> 

147 

1-02 

lAX^   .  . 

3 

\»i 

2 

•«s 

5 

-03 

TSAT^.^  ^^froifrx-T  u>  decLne.  43*  r&:«»  Sfi:i£  kecc  zr  a 


^  does  Boi  show  any 
r  Was  bj  epidemics. 
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Diphtheria,  with  which  is  included  membranous  croup,  was  responsible  for 
102  deaths  in  1905,  while  croup,  so  defined,  was  responsible  for  13.  The 
rate  for  1905  was  '78  per  10,000  living,  which  is  weU  below  the  rate  for 
the  previous  five  years.  In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  deaths  was  49, 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  66,  corresponding  to  rates  of  *93  and  -69 
per  10,000  respectively  living  in  each.  Diphtheria  and  croup  are  so  similar 
and  were  so  often  confused  together  in  early  years  especially,  that  the 
two  should  be  included  together  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  red  diphtheria 
rate.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  rates  in  five-year  periods  since  1884 :  — 


Mia«8. 

FenuUei. 

Perwrna. 

Period. 

DMtha. 

BAte  per 
10.000. 

Death! 

BAte  per 
10,000. 

Deatbe. 

Bate  per 

10,000. 

1884-^    

1889-93    

1894-98    

1899-1903 

1904    

1906    

1,069 

1,433 

712 

310 

111 

56 

4-04 
4-65 
2-10 

•86 
1-46 

•71 

980 

1,399 

710 

299 

76 

59 

4-51 
5-36 
239 

•92 
Ml 

•85 

2,049 

2,832 

1,422 

609 

187 

115 

4-26 
498 
224 

•89 
1-29 

•78 

Up  to  1893  the  rates  did  not  show  very  much  diminution,  but  it  has  since 
declined  considerably,  and  is  now  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 


Entebic  (Typhoid)  Fbvbb. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  during  1905  was  239,  equivalent 
to  1*62  per  10,000  Uving,  which  is  one-third  less  than  the  rate  for  the  previous 
five  years.  Seeing  that  this  is  essentially  a  preventable  disease,  and  one 
readily  yielding  to  sanitary  precautions,  the  rate  is  still  high,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvement  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  number  of  deaths  and 
rates  since  1884  have  been  as  stated  below  : — 


Malee. 

Femalea. 

Pereone. 

renou. 

Death*. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

DeatlM. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deatha. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

1884-88   

1889-93   

1894-98   

1899-1903 

1904   

1,356 

969 

1,107 

1,054 

139 

150 

512 
311 
3-27 
2^91 
1-82 
191 

1,115 
714 
731 
733 
110 
89 

513 
274 
2-46 
2-25 
1-63 
1-28 

2,471 
1,673 
1,838 
1.787 
249 
239 

513 
2^94 
2-89 
2-60 
\'12 

1905    ., 

1*62 

The  decrease  between  1888  and  1893  was  very  marked,  and  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Dairies  Supervision  Act,  which  beg^n  to  operate  in 
1889.  From  1889  to  1903  the  rate  was  very  even,  and  d^d  not  decline  to 
any  extent.    The  last  two  years,  however,  show  a  satisfactory  decrease. 

The  next  statement  gives  the  rate  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country 
districts  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  rate  in  the  metropolis  is  seen  to  be  only  about  two-thirds  of 
that  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.      It  would  appear  that  the  drainage  of 
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the  coantry  towns  is  very  defective^  or  that  the  water  supply  is  less  pare 
than  in  the  metropolis. 


Metropolit. 

Oonnti?-  DMrioU. 

PftHocL 

^^     \    W 

^^^    1    Xoff' 

1894-98     507 

1899-1908  {        426 

1904 1          66 

1905 62 

2-26 
1-73 
1-28 
1-18 

1,331 

1,361 

183 

177 

3-94 
309 

1-96 
1*85 

Mofit  deaths  occur  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  1905  there  were  83 
deaths  in  the  summer  months,  December,  January,  February,  and  102  in 
the  autumn  months,  March,  April,  May. 

Enteric  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the  following  table 
shows,  in  various  age  groups,  for  the  year  1905  and  for  the  ten  years 
preo:  ^  jig  1905,  the  death-rate  per  10,000  of  each  sex  : — 


Age  Oionp. 

"^ 

Females. 

PezwBS. 

isaB-ifio*. 

IMS. 
•12 

1806-lflD4. 
•98 

•24 

ISBS-lflOi. 

IMi. 

Under  5  years 

106 

1-os- 

'tS 

5-  9      „ 

117 

•97 

113 

•81 

115 

•89 

10—14      „ 

1-89 

•87 

2^06 

l-«»4 

1-97 

•96 

16--19      „ 

3-80 

3-02 

4-22 

3*38 

4-01 

3^29 

20—24      „ 

615 

2-76 

3-73 

21« 

4-95 

2-46 

25-34      „ 

5-21 

4-31 

292 

118 

413 

2-80 

35—44      „ 

3-31 

2-3o 

2-38 

1-32 

2-91 

1-91 

45-54       „ 

215 

1-62 

1-58 

106 

191 

1-33 

65—6^       „ 

1-41 

•24 

140 

••• 

1-41 

•14 

65  years  and  over... 

•96 

•32 

•43 

•45 

•74 

37 

AUAgea        ... 

2-96 

1-91 

227 

1-28 

2-64 

162 

Among  males,  during  tVd  first  ten  years  of  life  there  is  not  much  vaiiatian 
in  the  rate.  After  that,  2t  rises  fairly  rapidly  to  a  maximum  at  ages  20  to 
24,  and  then  gradually  declines  with  advancing  age.  With  females,  the 
experience  is  similar,  except  that  the  maximum  point  is  reached  at  ages 
15  to  19,  five  years  earlier  than  with  males.  At  ages  10  to  19  the  rates  for 
females  are  slightly  higher  than  for  males,  but  at  all  other  ages  the  rates  for 
males  are  higher.  In  1905,  among  both  sexes,  the  rates  at  afi  ages  showed  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  average  number  of  cases  notified  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  enteric  fever  per  10,000  of  the  population  living  in  the  metro- 
politan district^  during  the  years  1898  to  1905,  as  well  as  the  death-rates 
and  the  fatalities  per  100  cases,  were  as  follows  : — 


Scarlet-fever  . 
Diphtheria.... 
Bniseno  Fever 


Notifled  Cases. 

Deaths. 

FMrnUtgr 

Number. 

Rate  per 

1U,000  of 
Population. 

Numbor. 

10,000  of 
PopolUion. 

0-4 
0-9 
1-% 

percent 

10,975 
4,1.W 
6,092 

27  6 
10-4 
15-3 

176 
359 
629 

1-6 
8-7 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  result  with  the  experience  of  London, 
where  the  fatality  from  scarlet-fever  is  3*9  per  cent,  of  notified  caaes>  from 
£phtheria  18*8  per  cent.,  and  from  enteric  17*0  per  cent.  All  these  diseases 
axe  more  virulent  in  their  effects  in  London,  in  each  case  being  about  twice 
as  fatal  as  in  Sydney. 

DiARRHCBAL  DISEASES   AND  ENTERITIS^ 

Diarrhoeal  diseases  comprise  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  and  in  1905 
were  responsible  for  368  deaths,  or  at  the  rate  of  2*49  per  10,000  living. 
Enteritis  caused  948  deaths,  or  6-41  per  10,000.  Of  the  total  deaths  from 
these  causes,  531,  or  40  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  three  summer  months, 
January,  February,  and  December,  which  were  unusually  cool,  and  469,  or  36 
per  cent.,  in  the  autumn,  March,  April,  May.  As  a  rule,  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  occur  in  the  summer.  These  diseases  are  considered  together 
because,  in  former  years,  before  diseases  were  diagonised  as  carefully  as  now, 
deaths  were  ascribed  to  diarrhoea  which  are  now  attributed  to  enteritis  or 
gastro-enteritis.  The  following  table  gives  the  deaths  and  rates  of  each  group 
and  of  the  two  together  since  1884 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  rate 
frwn  the  first  has  been  declining,  that  from  the  second  has  been  increasing  : — 


Diarrbceal  Diaeaaes. 


EBteritis. 


■  DUrrhoBftl  DisBMes  and 
I  EnWritit. 


Period. 


No.  of 


Death  rate 


No.  of 


V^J,^9*<»^   1     Death.. 


Death  rate 

per  lO.OOO 

Llrlng. 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


I  Death  rate 
per  10,000 
I      Livingr. 


Malis. 


1884-88... 
1889-93... 
1894-98... 
1899<1903 

1904 

1905 


2,464 

9-31      1 

2,197 

713      1 

2,117 

6-25 

1,615 

4-46 

230 

301 

222 

2-83 

1,293 
1,630 
2,176 
2,970 
480 
509 


4-89 
5-29 
6-43 
8-20 
6*29 
6-49 


3,767 
3,827 
4,293 
4,685 
710 
731 


14-20 
12-42 
12*68 
12-66 
9-30 
9-32 


Febiales. 


1884-^... 
1889-93... 
1894-98... 
1899-1903 

1904 

1905 


,       2,160 

9-94 

1,081 

4-97 

3,241 

1,776 

681 

1,340 

513 

3.116 

1.910 

6*44 

1,886 

6-36 

3,796 

1.302 

4-00 

2,694 

8-28 

3,996 

!          156 

2-28 

482 

7  06 

638 

1          146 

1 

210 

439 

6-32 

585 

14-91 
11-94 
12-80 
12-28 
9-34 
8-42^ 


PKR.SONS. 


1884-88... 

1889-93... 

1894-98... 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 


4.624 

9-59 

2.374    ^ 

4-92 

6.998 

3,973 

6-98 

2,970 

522 

6,943 

4.027 

6-34 

4,062 

6-40 

8.089 

2,917 

424 

5,664 

8-24 

8.581 

386 

2iJ7 

902 

6-65 

1,348 

368 

2*49 

948 

6-41 

1,316 

14-51 
12-20- 
12-74 
12-48 
9-32 
8-90 


Considering  the  combined  diseases,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  drop 
in  the  rate  from  1888  to  1893,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Dairies 
Supervisitm  Act ;  for  the  next  ten  yeans  it  was  conatant,  then  there  was 
a  further  large  deccaaae  in  1904  and  1906,  when  the  rate  was  25  per  cent, 
bekw  that  of  the  pneoeding  five  years.  The  rate  is  practically  the  Bune  for 
both  sexes. 

These,  diseases  chiefly  affect  children  and  old  people.  Of  the  total  deaths 
in  19Q5>  1,054,  er  80  per  cent.,  were  of  children  under  5  yeare  of  age,  and 
174,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  of  persons  over  60. 
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Pkbumonia. 

The  total  deaths  referred  to  pneumonia  were  902,  equal  to  a  rate  of  6*10 
per  10,000  living ;  of  these,  236  were  ascribed  to  broncho-pneumonia,  147 
to  lobar  pneumonia,  while  519  were  not  further  defined.  Among  males  the 
rate  was  7*02,  and  among  females  507,  per  10,000  living  of  each  sex,  respec- 
tively. The  rate  js  slightly  lower  than  in  1904,  and  is  also  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years.  Pneumonia  is  more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females, 
as  the  following  table,  giving  the  rates  by  sexes,  since  1884,  shows  : — 


MaIm. 

Femalea.               '                Pereom. 

Ptriod. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

per  10.000.  j     *^"»- 

Bate 

per  10.000. 

1884-88 

1880-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1004 

1005 

2,032 
2,158 
2,514 
3,101 
578 
550 

7-63 
7-00 
7-43 
8-81 
7-57 
7-02 

1,301 
1,373 
1.528 
2,000 
393 
352 

5-98 
5-26 
5*15 
615 
5-75 
5-07 

3,333 
3,531 
4,042 
5,191 
971 
902 

6-91 
6-21 
6-37 
7-66 
617 
610 

There  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the  rate  for  some  years,  that 
in  1905  being  practically  the  same  as  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  a  drop 
in  the  rate  after  1888,  but  it  then  steadily  increased  again  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  table,  in  1899-1903.  Most 
deaths  occur  in  the  cold  weather.  In  1905  there  were  438  deaths,  or  48  per 
cent.,  in  the  four  months  June  to  September.  Pneumonia  is  most  destruc- 
tive amongst  young  children  and  old  persons,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
below,  which  gives  the  death-rates  per  10,000  in  various  age  groups,  for 
1905  and  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905. 


A^  Groups 


180^-1004. 


1006. 


Fenmlee. 


180&.19Oi. 


1B06. 


Persons. 


1806-1004. 


100& 


Under  5  years 
5-  9 
1(^14 
15^19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55-64         „       

65  years  and  over.. 


22-63 

1-50 

•72 

2-53 

3-65 

4-64 

605 

10-54 

18-62 

35-95 


All  Ages., 


8-30 


10-68 

1-19 

-43 

2-52 

3-20 

4-05 

5-61 

11-84 

12-71 

27-09 


7  02 


18-77 
1-34 
1-13 
1-55 
106 
2*92 
4-44 
5-55 
12-80 
29-46 


5-82 


16  64 
1-50 
•35 
1-95 
1  30 
2-54 
3-48 
4-69 
9-58 

30-69 


20-72 

1-42 

•92 

202 

2*81 

3-83 

5-88 

8-46 

1617 

33-25 


6  07 


7-13 


1818 

1-28 

•39 

2-24 

2-24 

3-32 

4-69 

8-86 

11-38 

29-10 


610 


Both  amongst  males  and  females  the  rate  is  higher  during  the  first  five 
years  of  Ufe  than  at  any  subsequent  age  up  to  65.  The  rate  is  at  a 
minimum  at  ages  10  to  14,  after  which  it  increases  with  increasing  age^ 
gradually  up  to  age  35,  and  then  very  rapidly.  At  all  ages,  except  10  to 
14,  this  disease  is  more  fatal  to  males  than  females.  During  1905  the 
rates,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  show  decreases 
at  all  ages  of  males.  Among  females  there  were  increases  in  those  aged 
5  to  9,  15  to  19,  and  65  and  over. 
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Phthisis. 

Phtliiflis,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  1,058  victims,  or  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  caused  more  deatlis  during  the  year  than  any  other  disease.  This 
is  equivalent  to  7*16  per  10,000  living,  the  rate  amongst  males  being  8*23 
and  amongpt  females  5*95  per  10,000.  In  both  cases  the  rate,  especially 
for  females,  showed  an  improvement,  and  was  lower  than  ever  before. 

The  table  below  shows  the  deaths  from  this  disease  and  the  rates  for  each 
sex  since  1884  : — 


MalM. 

Females.                  i 

Peraona. 

Period. 

Deathfl. 

Bate  per 

10,000. 

DeathB. 

Rate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 
10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

3,132             11-83 
3,269             10-61 
3,233              9-55 
3,388              9-35 
677              8-87 
645              8-23 

2.022 
1.925 
2,020 
2,355 
518 
413 

9-30 
7-38 
6-81 
7-24 
7-59 
5-95 

5,154 
5,194 
5,253 
6,743 
1,195 
1,058 

10-69 
913 
8-27 
8-35 
8-26 
716 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  table  the  rate 
decUned  amongst  males,  but  after  declining  amongst  females  down  to  1898 
it  then  showed  an  upward  tendency.  In  1905,  however,  there  was  a 
marked  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  has  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  of  1886,  the  Diseased  Animals  and  Meat  Act  of  1892,  and 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,  and  may  be  attributed  to  their  operation. 
The  Board  of  Health  is  empowered  by  these  Acts  to  supervise  dairies  and  the 
production  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
tuberculous  meat. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  who  died  ranged  from  6  months  to  85  years,  and 
of  the  total,  640,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  aged  from  20  to  44,  the  most  effective 
ages  of  the  whole  lifetime.  The  following  statement  gives  the  death  rates 
per  10,000  from  phthisis  for  both  sexes  at  various  age  groups,  for  1905  and 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Peraone. 

Aire  Group. 

Ig96-1904. 

1006. 

1806-1904. 

1906. 

1896-1904. 

1906. 

Under  5  yean  

1-51 

•95 

1-16 

MO 

1-34 

103 

5-9\,       

•32 

•22 

•49 

•12 

•41 

•17 

10-14    

•51 

•54 

1-20 

•81 

•85 

•67 

15-19    

3-38 

3-27 

5-23 

5-20 

4-30 

4-22 

20-24    „       

9-92 

915 

9-38 

8-64 

9-68 

8-89 

25-34    

14-28 

14-36 

1318 

10-23 

13-76 

12-37 

35—44    , 

17-45 

13  03 

14-02 

10-80 

15-98 

12-07 

45-54    „       

18-66 

14-73 

11-10 

10-65 

15-51 

13  03 

55-64    ..       

20-86 

19-79 

11-51 

7-93 

16-92 

14-75 

15-13 

15-58 

7-24 

8'57 

11-85 

12-69 

All  Ages 

9-28 

823 

7.00 

5-95 

8-21 

7-16 

The  rate  is  higher  during  the  first  five  years  than  during  the  next  ten. 
It  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  5  to  14,  and  then  rises  rapidly  up  to  about  age 
60,  after  which  it  declines,  the  reason  being  probably  not  that  the  disease  is 
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less  fatal  after  that  age,  but  that  the  %aM^pntj  of  people  afflicted  have  suc- 
cumbed before  reaching  it.  Up  to  age  20  the  female  rate  is  higher,  but 
over  20  the  disease  is  more  fatal  to  mcdes,  the  difference  in  favour  of  females 
increasing  with  increasing  age.  In  1905  the  rates  among  both  males  and 
females  showed  decreases  at  practically  all  ages,  but  most  at  the  later  ages. 
If  the  deaths  be  distinguished  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  country  districts,  as  in  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  in  the  former  is  over  42  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  latter  : — 


Metropolis. 

Countvy  District*. 

Period. 

^"»-  1  ^SJiT' 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10»OQO. 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

2,333 

2,550 

623 

445 

10-48 

10-34 

1016 

8-49 

2,900 

3,193 

«72 

S13 

7^ 
7-24 
7-21 
6-42 

Tbe  Australian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  those  who  sufier  ^om 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from  phtSiifiis 
visit  AustraUa  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence  in  the  State.  The  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years  show  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of  phthisis  were 
thftse  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  had  not  exceeded  five  years, 
and  2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  resident  less  than  one  year.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1905  show  that  out  of  the  1,058  persons  who  died  from 
phthisiB,  697  were  bom  in  Australasia,  and  of  the  remainder,  26  had  been 
resident  in  the  Commonwealth  less  than  five  years,  80  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  and  227  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  in  28  instances  neither  birth- 
place nor  length  of  residence  was  stated. 

Of  the  total  persons  d3ring  from  this  disease  512,  or  48  per  cent.,  comprising 
281  males  and  231  females,  were  married,  the  families  bom  to  some  of  them 
being  rather  large.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  shows  that  the 
average  number  of  children  to  married  males  who  died  from  phthisis  was 
4*03,  and  to  married  females  3*93.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  issue  bom  to 
lihese  persons  survived  them. 

Phthisis  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases,  and  the  following  comparison 
showing,  the  rates  in  the  various  countries  is  interesting.  The  rates,  which 
are  mostly  based  on  the  experience  of  the  ten  years  ended  1904,  are 
stated  per  1,000  of  total  population,  and  thus  do  not  take  into  account 
either  age  or  sex,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  tables,  is  rather 
material.  If  anything,  this  onussion  renders  the  comparison  favourable  to 
New  South  Wales  $ind  other  Australian  States,  because  here  the  proportion 
of  aged  persons  is  smaller  than  in  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  abo 
possible  that  there  are  differences  in  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  in 
the  various  countries  : — 


Country. 

Death-rate  per 
1,000  of  total 
Population. 

Countrj'. 

Death-»te  per 

],000of  total 
PopulatioD. 

Austria 

3-47 
214 

1-98 

1-62            ' 

Victoria  

119 

Ceylon 

88 

German  Empire  

Queensland 

•87 

Norway ,  

South  Australia     

•87 

Scotland    

New  8onth  Wales     . . . 

•82 

Netherlands  

1-57             1 

New  Zealand 

•78 

Belgium      

Western  Australia     

70 

England  and  Wales    

Italy  

1-80 

1-22 

Tasmania    

•69 
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It  will  be  seen  tlut  Neir  South  Wales  stiads  iouirtli  bom  tbe  bottom  on 
the  above  list.  Tbe  i»te  in  all  the  European  oouatries  is  bif^er  than  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  three  with  lower  rates  are  all  Ajustralian  States.  The 
ezpeiienoe  of  titese  ooimtries,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  is  similar  to 
that  of  New  Soath  Wales,  nandy,  that  the  rate  is  decreasing.  In  Ireland 
it  is  incseasing^  and  in  Austria  it  is  practically  stationary. 


Cavceb. 

There  wore  965  deaths  from  caneer  in  1905,  equal  to  a  sate  iA  6-53  par* 
10,000  living,  which  is  the  highest  nis  on  lecoid.  The  deaths  during  the 
year  were  525  amongst  the  make  and  440  amongst  the  females,  the  rates 
being  6*70  and  6*33  per  10,000  living  of  each  sex  cespec^ivtdy. 

It  would  seem  l^t  cases  of  cancer  are  iacieasiiig  in  New  South  Waka 
much  faster  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  innwawa  in  populatioa^ 
During  the  kst  twenty  years  the  rates  have  doubled,  sEghtly  more  among 
males  and  less  aoMOg  females.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  more  shiUul 
diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  intern^  cancer,  may  account  for  pari  of 
the  increase ;  but  how  Ux  this  is  so  it  is  imposeiUe  to  say,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  very  real.  The  foUowing 
table  shows  the  deaths  and  rates  per  10,000  living  for  eaeh  sex  since  1884 : — 


Half*. 


Dcrtbi. 


Bate 

per  10,000. 


Females. 


Deaths. 


Rate 
ir  10,000. 


Deatfae. 


Rate 
per  10,000. 


1884-8S 

1889-^ 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 


859 

3-26 

732 

l,2fl2 

4-10 

1.038 

1J19 

609 

1,387 

2,295 

6*34 

1.877 

467 

6*99 

497 

625 

6-70 

440 

3-37 
3-98 

4-68 
6-77 
7-28 
6-33 


1,591 
2,300 
3,106 
4,172 
964 
965 


330 
4-04 
4-89^ 
6-07' 
6-6D' 
6-55 


The  rate  has  increased  steadily  during  the  last  twenty  years,  although  in 
1905  it  declined  slightly,  as  compared  with  1904.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  male,  but  a  decrease  in  the  female  rate ;  in  1904  the  female 
rate  was  considerably  higher  than  the  male.  Generally  the  male  rate  is 
the  higher,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  female  rate  is  higher. 

The  ages  of  the  965  persc«is  who  died  ranged  from  6  months  to  89  years, 
but  96  per  cent,  were  aged  35  and  over.  The  table  below  shows,  for  1905 
and  the  ten  years  1895-1904,  for  each  sex,  the  death-rate  per  10,000  in  age 
groups  after  35 : — 


AgeOroi^. 

yUhH. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1806-1904. 

1»5. 

1805-1001. 

1905. 

1896-1904. 

1005. 

Unckr  SSyean 

35-44        

45-«4        , 

S6-«4 

8^-7?        

80  and  over 

•39 
3*96 
12-25 
33-76 
61-80 
73-80 

•28 
3-62 
14-27 
86« 
76-41 
52-29 

4St 
6-93 
19*32 
3611 
67-89 
64-48 

^6 
732 
21-51 
39-68 
6301 
45-45 

•40 
6-22 
15-20 
34-75 
60-24 
69-67 

•36 
6-21 
17-29 
37  38 
70-36 
4912 

All     ABf«      r 

5-84 

6-70 

6«60 

6-33 

6-73 

6-63 
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Cancer  is  essentially  a  disease  of  old  age.  Prior  to  age  35  very  few  succumb 
but  after  that  the  rate  increases  rapi<Uy  as  the  age  advances.  At  ages  up 
to  64  the  female  rate  is  the  higher,  but  over  that  age  the  male  rate  is  much 
the  greater.  Among  males  during  1906  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  rates 
at  those  ages  except  from  45  to  79,  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years, 
and  among  the  females  there  were  increases  at  all  ages  from  35  to  79. 

Of  the  965  persons  dying  in  1905,  778—396  males  and  382  females— were 
married,  and  of  these  698  left  families.  From  the  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  it  is  found  that  the  average  family  of  married  males  who  died  of 
cancer  was  6*04  children,  and  of  married  females  5*68  children,  of  whom 
about  80  per  cent,  survived  their  parents. 

Included  under  the  heading  cancer  are  the  deaths  due  to  other  malignant 
diseases  :  Carcinoma  to  the  number  of  356  ;  epithelioma,  23 ;  sarcoma,  38 ; 
malignant  tumour,  8 ;  rodent  ulcer,  11 ;  scirrhus,  11 ;  and  others  described 
as  mialignant  disease,  169 ;    leaving  349  which  were  described  as  cancer. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  cancer  and  malignant  diseases 
appear  to  be  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines  amongst  males,  and  the  uterus, 
stomach,  liver,  and  breast  amongst  females.  The  following  table  showing 
the  principal  parts  affected  in  various  ages  in  each  10,000  deaths  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years.  In  several  instances  more  than 
one  part  was  affected  at  the  same  time  : — 


AGE  GROUP. 

Put  affected. 

Under  86. 

46-64. 

66-64. 

66-7». 

80ft  over. 

All  Ages. 

Males. 

Head  and  Neck    

Face  and  Jaw  

Mouth  and  Throat  ... 

Tongue  

Intestines , 

Liver , 

Kidney  , 

Stomach , 

Others,  and  not  stated 


32 

37 

102 

126 

220 

28 

20 

82 

126 

232 

362 

65 

8 

77 

150 

212 

387 

61 

8 

37 

67 

176 

187 

24 

53 

130 

171 

317 

456 

33 

90 

106 

260 

394 

545 

29 

37 

12 

61 

110 

171 

20 

28 

264 

594 

1,021 

1,241 

70 

188 

109 

119 

245 

284 

52 

439 

854 

1,640 

2,832 

3,853 

382 

545 

887 

895 

488 

1,160 

1,424 

411 

3,218 

972 


10.000 


FSMAUBS. 


Head  and  Neck    

Face  and  Jaw  

Month  and  Throat  ... 

Breast    

Intestines  

Liver  

Kidney  

Stomach    

Uterus     

Ovary     

Others,  and  not  stated 


14 

14 

19 

34 

43 

9 

14 

19 

24 

71 

90 

67 

5 

9 

28 

33 

38 

5 

29 

247 

304 

365 

332 

76 

52 

176 

276 

370 

427 

33 

71 

95 

247 

413 

551 

66 

33 

5 

19 

38 

52 

... 

52 

142 

328 

532 

683 

62 

119 

446 

702 

493 

451 

38 

43 

33 

38 

62 

9 

5 

109 

129 

203 

285 

209 

24 

541 

1,315 

2,188 

2,696 

2,885 

375 

133 

276 

118 

1,353 

1,334 

1,443 

147 

1,799 

2,249 

190 


10,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  cancer  has  an  overwhelming  tendency  to  invade 
the  mammary  and  generative  organs  of  females,  the  proportion  of  cases 
occurring  in  those  parts  being  no  less  than  38  per  cent,  at  all  ages.  The 
head,  face,  and  neck,  which  are  largely  attacked  among  males,  escape 
comparatively  lightly  among  females. 
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Cancer  is  probably  the  most  feared  of  all  diseases,  and  in  all  countries  for 
which  there  are  records  the  death-rate  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  following 
table  the  rates  based  on  the  whole  population  are  given  for  certain  countries. 
As  previously  explained,  the  comparison  is  somewhat  rough,  and  is  prob- 
ably, if  anything,  favourable  to  the  Australian  States.  The  rates  represent 
the  experience  of  the  ten  years  ended  1904  : — 


Ooontry, 

Deathrate 
per  1,000  of 
PopulaUon. 

Countiy. 

Death.nte 
per  1.000  of 

Switeerlftnd  

1-27 
•92 
•86 
•81 
•77 
•71 
•70 
•68 
•62 

Ireland  

•60 

Nethffrlands 

South  Australia 

•68 

Norway 

Ceylon 

'66 

England  and  Wales 

New  Soath  Wales 

•56 

Scotland 

Tasmania 

'56 

German  Empire   

Victoria  

Italy    

•62 

Queensland 

•47 

Auatria    

Western  Australia    

•35 

Ne\r  Zealand 

Compared  with  these  countries,  there  are  only  three  with  rates  lower 
than  New  South  Wales,  and  one  equal  to  it. 

Insanity. 

Insanity  is  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  of  insane  persons  in  1905  was  431,  equal  to  2*91  per  10,000  persons, 
living,  but  only  175  deaths  appear  in  the  tables  as  due  to  insanity  (includ- 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane),  the  remaining  deaths  being  attributed  to 
their  immediate  cause. 

The  death-rate  of  persons  dying  from  insanity,  including  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  per  10,000  living,  was  1^54  in  the  case  of  males,  and  *78  in  the 
case  of  females. 

Practically  all  the  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales  are  under  treatment 
in  the  various  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were 
5,277  persons  under  official  control  and  receiving  treatment.  This  is  equal 
to  S'bl  insane  persons  per  1,000  of  population.  The  average  number  during 
the  preceding  five  years  was  3*38. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales  is  com- 
paratively light.  The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  of  patients  resident  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Deaths 

Propor- 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Propor- 

Period. 

in 

tion  of 

in 

tion  of 

in 

tion  of 

Hospitals 

avera«re 

Hospitals 

avera^ 

Horoitals 

average 

for 

number 

for 

number 

number 

Insaoe. 

resident. 

Insane. 

resident 

Insane. 

resident. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1894-98 

782 

6-86 

366 

6-18 

1,148 

6-21 

1899-1903 

1,021 

7-77 

465 

5*64 

1,486 

6*91 

1904 

243 

8-35 

127 

6-69 

370 

7-70 

1905 

222 

7-40 

120 

611 

342 

6-89 

Insanity  is  rarely  fatal  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  death-rate 
is  greater  amongst  males  than  females.  The  death-rate  of  males  over  25 
was  7-11,  and  of  females  4*88  per  10,000  living  in  each  age  group. 
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There  wen  ld8  married  peisoiv  amongst  the  insane,  viz.,  113  males  and 
85  lemaks,  and  of  these,  93  males  and  71  females  had  issue.  Taking  the 
experience  d  the  last  ten  jeats  as  a  gnide,  the  average  number  in  a  family 
of  the  married  insane  is  4*45.  The  ages  of  the  insane  who  died  during  1905 
ranged  up  to  90  years ;  87  persons,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  bemg 
upwards  of  70  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  insanity  is  not  necessarily 
a  hindrance  to  longevity. 


DiSBABES  OF  THB  HSABT.'^ 

Dbeases  of  the  heart  were  the  cause  of  1,255  deaths,  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  8'49  per  10,000  living.  Of  the  total,  713  were  males  and  542  females,  the 
rate  being  9*09  and  7*80  per  10,000  living  respectively.  The  deaths  and 
death-rates  for  each  sex  since  1884  are  shown  below  : — 


lUles.                  1               FeiiMles. 

Ptnanm. 

Period. 

Deatlu. 

peMO?000.  i     I>^»»«- 

Rate 
per  lO.OOO. 

^^^^t^        1        Rate 
''^"^       1  per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

2,223 
2,522 
2,880 
3,543 
733 
713 

8-40 
819 
8-51 
9-78 
9-60 
9-09 

1,451 
1,564 
1,758 
2,418 
520 
542 

8  87 
5-99 
5*93 

7-43 
7-61 
7-80 

3,674 
4,086 
4,638 
5,961 
1,253 
1,255 

7-62 
718 
730 
8-67 
8*66 
8-49 

This  table  shows  that  heart  disease,  on  the  whole,  is  on  the  increase, 
although  it  may  be  that  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  many  deaths  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  old  age  are  now  referred  to  some  form  of  heart  disease. 
The  group,  however,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  seeing  that  included  in  it 
are  not  only  the  definite  affections,  but  the  very  indefinite  causes,  syncope, 
and  heart  dQsease  not  otherwise  defined.  These  two  together  accounted  for 
639  deaths,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  After  these  came  endocarditis 
with  435  deaths. 

The  death-rate  for  males  is  higher  than  for  females,  probably  due  to  the 
greater  risks  and  shocks  to  which  males  are  exposed.  Among  both  sexes 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  during  the  five  years  after  1898.  In 
1905  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  males  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  females. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  who  died  ranged  from  under  1  year  (at  which  age 
there  were  three)  to  96  years;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
majority  of  deaths  occurred  after  middle  age  had  been  passed,  964  of  the 
deaths  being  of  persons  over  45  years  of  age.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rates  per  10,000  for  males  and  females  at  various  age  groups,  for  1905 
and  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Pereone. 

Age  Uroap. 

1895-1004.  I       1005. 

1805-1904. 

1905.       j  1805-1004. 

1905. 

Under  25  years 

25— 34  years 

1-66 

2-77 

6-39 

16*41 

41-82 

100*30 

101 

2-28 

6*51 

14-58 

3910 

100-51 

1-70 

314 

6-71 

13-99 

32  43 

80-28 

1-42 

2-99 

7-20 

14-91 

33  36 

99*73 

1*68 

2-94 

6-52 

15-40 

37-87 

91*97 

1-21 
2-62 

35—44     „     

6*81 

45—54     „     

14-71 

55—64     ..     

.36*65 

65  and  over   

100-14 

All  Ag^ 

9-34 

909 

689 

7-80 

8*19 

8-96 

tynoope, 


•  Incliidee  endooardiUi,  pericarditis,  hyperltopliy,  angina  psctoris,  dilateiioii,  fStty  defsiwnitlwi, 
ipe,  and  heart  disease  so  defined. 
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At  ages  up  to  44  the  rate  is  beioir  that  te  tiie  whole  population,  but  after 
that  age  it  increaMa  rapidly  until  at  ages  over  64  about  1  per  camtb  die 
anunaliy  from  diaeaaes  of  the  heart.  At  agea  under  45  femalea  aie  a.  Mttia 
BODa  aubiect  to  heart  diaeaae  than  maba,  but  at  the  aubaequent  agea  tha 
male  rate  ia  much  tiie  hi^er.  In  1905  the  male  rates  dedioed,  but  the 
female  ratea  for  agea  over  34  ahowed  incxeaaee  as  compared  with  the 
average  rates  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 


Apoplexy. 

To  eerebml  hsBmorrhage,  eerebral  embohamy  apoplexy,  and  hemiplegia, 
there  were  due  645  deaths,  of  which  353  were  males  and  292  females. 
The  rate  is  4*36  per  10,000  living,  4*50  for  males  and  4*20  for  females.  In 
both  aeJLea  the  rate  is  much  above  the  average.  The  following  table  shows 
the  ratea  for  theae  diseases  for  eachaex  in  quinquennial  perioda  atnoe  1884  :— 


]|frtBB 

Vnadm. 

PsnoM. 

X^frfiod. 

Bm^. 

Bite 

perlO«000. 

DMilM. 

perlO,0(m. 

n.^ 

1894-^ 

1,407 

6-32 

758 

3-49 

2,165 

4-49 

1880^99 

1,298 

4-21 

969 

3-69 

2,261 

3-97 

1804-98 

1,369 

404 

1,006 

3-39 

2,874 

3*74 

1899-1903 

1,665 

4-32 

1,176 

3-61 

2,740 

3-98 

1904 

304 

3-98 

247 

3-62 

551 

3*81 

1906 

353 

4-60 

292 

4-20 

645 

4-36 

From  this  it  iaseea  that  while  deaths  from  these  diaeaaes  haie  decreaaed 
aaiong  mates,  tlMy  have  remained  fairly  statiGnary  amon^it  females  duriiig 
Hie  last  ten  yeara.  It  ia  more  than  hkriy,  howwer,  th^  the  decreaae  ia 
not  ao  great  aa  it  appesra,  because,  owing  to  improved  diagnesiB,  destha 
aUiibmted  to  apopiezy  are  now  put  down  to  aome  more  dafinite  diasasc  of 
other  organs,  of  which  apopiezy  is  only  a  symptom.  The  male  rate  is  a 
littte  higher  than  the  female.  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  figures  for 
cerebral  embolism  are  not  included.  The  rates  for  those  years,  therefore, 
should  be  a  little  hi^er  than  ajre  shown. 


Diseases  of  Digestive  System. 

The  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  numbered  1,694,  equivalent  to  11*46 
per  10,000  living,  the  rates  for  males  and  females  being  11*51  and  11*40, 
as  compared  with  13*85  and  10*36  respectively,  the  rates  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  By  far  the  most  deaths  in  this  system  were  ascribed  to 
enteritis,  which  has  dready  been  discussed.  Other  principal  causes  were 
those  which  follow,  namely,  gastritis,  with  114  deaths,  or  0*77  per  10,000 
living,  and  gastric  ulcer  with  32,  both  of  which  were  more  fatal  to  females 
than  males ;  appendicitis,  with  87  deaths,  or  0*59  per  10,000,  which  was 
more  fatal  to  males,  the  most  dangerous  period  being  between  the  ages  of 
10  Mid  30 ;  cirriioBis  and  other  diseases  of  tiiie  Uver,  with  239  deati^,  or 
1*63  per  10»000  living — ^the  majority  of  which  was  due  to  cirrhoos,  which 
ia  miKh  mere  prevalent  among  males  than  females,  and  is  oi  interest  in 
coDoaBGtion  with  tiie  subject  of  intemperance;  and  peritonitis,  without 
farther  deaeription,  which  caused  58  deaths,  equivalent  to  0*39  per  10,000 
living. 
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Brioht's  Disease. 
Of  the  826  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the  urmaTy  system,  555  were  caused 
by  Bright^s  disease,  and  92  by  acute  nephritis.  Taking  these  two  diseases 
together,  the  rate  was  4-38  per  10,000  living,  for  males  5-27,  and  for  females 
3*37.  In  1905  the  rate  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1904,  but  was  above  the 
quinquennial  average.  The  changes  in  the  rates  of  these  two  diseases,  acute 
and  chronic  nephritb,  will  be  seen  below : —  '' 


Males. 

Females. 

Pefsons. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,00a 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate 
per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

626 
907 
1,291 
1,669 
422 
413 

2-37 
2-94 
3-81 
4-68 
6-53 
6-27 

386 
670 
821 
996 
236 
234 

1-78 
218 
2-77 
8-06 
3*46 
3-37 

1,012 
1,477 
2.112 
2,666 
658 
647 

210 
2-60 
3-33 
3-86 
4-66 
4-38 

During  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  table  the  rate  both  for  males  and 
females  has  practically  doubled.  The  male  rate  is  about  half  as  high  again 
as  for  females.  Not  many  persons  under  35  die  from  nephritis,  the  rates 
for  1905  being:  under  36,  1-15,  and  over  35,  12*21  per  10,000  Uving  in 
each  group  respectively. 

Deaths  in  Child-birth. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  women  in  1905  from  the  diseases  of  child-bed 
was  279,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  7  per  1,000  births.  Of  these,  106 
were  diseases  of  parturition,  106  were  due  to  puerperal  septicaemia,  ^.,  and 
67  to  other  casualties  of  child-birth.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
deaths  resulting  from  various  diseases  and  casualties  incident  to  child-birth 
average  about  7  per  1,000  births,  or  1  death  to  every  143  births.  During 
the  thirteen  years  ended  1905,  the  deaths  from  various  assigned  causes  were 
as  follows : — 


Cause  of  Death. 


18B8-1806. 


1807-1900. 


1901-1904. 


1906. 


1893-1905. 


Total 
Deaths. 


due  to 


Abortion 

Miscarriage 

Puerperal  Fever   

Puerperal  Mania  

Puerperal  Convulsions 

Placenta  Prievia,  Flooding  ... 

Phlegmasia  Dolens    

Other  Casualties  of  Child-birth 


39 
93 

369 
13 

100 

142 
7 

262 


1,015 


80 
117 
302 

9 
126 
159 

7 
263 


1,123 


54 
122 
378 

10 

113 

135 

1 

245 


1,058 


44 

91 
3 

30 

42 
2 

67 


279 


649 

1,200 

35 

369 

478 

17 

827 


percent. 
15-80 

34-53 
l-Ol 
10-62 
13-76 
-48 
23-80 


3,475 


100-00 


During  the  thirteen  years,  1893-1905,  of  the  3,475  women  who  died  from 
diseases  of  child-birth,  3,117  were  married,  and  358  single,  and  as  there  were 
during  this  period  453,262  legitimate  and  33,124  illegitimate  births — ^reckon- 
ing cases  of  twins  and  triplets  as  single  births—it  follows  that  amongst  married 
women  the  fatal  cases  average  6*9  per  1,000  births,  or  1  in  145,  and  amim^it 
single  women  10-8  per  1,000,  or  1  in  93. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birth  of  married  women 
during  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905,  arranged  according  to  the  previous  issue 
of  the  deceased  mothers,  exclusive  of  children  still-bom,  no  information  with 
respect  to  these  being  shown  in  the  death  registers  : — 


PreTiooB  Inne. 

Number  of 

Deaths  in 
ChUd-birth. 

Preyioai  Iwue. 

Number  of 
Oonflnementi. 

Deathe  in 
ChUd.birth. 

0 

98,531 

810 

13 

988 

10 

1 

79.173 

368 

14 

488 

7 

2 

64,116 

349 

16 

210 

2 

3 

51,760 

292 

16 

93 

1 

4 

41,386 

287 

17 

32 

2 

5 

33,069 

225 

18 

14 

6 

26,263 

196 

19 

7 

7 

20.246 

178 

20 

2 

8 

14,610 

160 

21 

1 

9 

10,027 

93 

22 

3 

10 

6,499 

63 

Not  stated 

1 

2 

11 

3,764 
1,992 

Ak 

12 

36 

Total  

463,262 

3,117 

The  statement  below  shows  the  death-rate  of  each  class  up  to  the  thirteenth, 
after  which  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  deduce  averages  : — 


Previotts  lasoe. 

Deaths  in  Chfld- 
blrth  per  1,000 

Number  of 
Oonflnemente 
per  Death  in 
€h{ld.birth. 

Previoos  taue. 

Deaths  in  Child- 
birth per  1,000 

Number  of 
Child-birth. 

0 
1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

8-2 
4*5 
6*4 
6-6 
6-9 
6-8 
7-4 

122 
221 
184 
177 
144 
147 
136 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

8-8 

11-0 

9*3 

9-7 

12-8 

17-6 

114 

91 

108 

103 

78 

67 

6 

6-9 

145 

According  to  this  statement  the  risk  of  death  at  the  first  confinement  is 
higher  than  at  any  subsequent  one  up  to  the  eighth.  It  is  least  at  the  second, 
but  not  much  higher  at  the  third.  A  most  important  consideration,  there- 
fore, 80  far  as  the  risk  of  child-birth  is  concerned,  is  the  number,  if  any,  of 
the  woman's  previous  issue. 

YlOLENCB. 

Daring  the  year  l,0d5  persons  met  with  violent  deaths.  This  corresponds 
to  7*11  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  7*20  per  10,000 
living,  which  is  considerably  below  the  mean  rate  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  mortality  rate  from  violence  amongst  males  is  about  two  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  for  females,  for  of  the  1,065  deaths  of  this  kind,  777, 
equal  to  9*91  per  10,000  living,  were  of  males,  and  288,  equal  to  4*15 
per  10,000,  were  of  females.  . 

Accident  or  Ne^igence* 
The  number  of  fatal  accidents  during  the  year  was  823,  viz.,  586  of  males 
and  237  of  females,  equal  to  rates  of  7*47  and  3*41  per  10,000  living  of  each 
sex.  Accidental  deaths  have  always  been  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country.  Of  the  total  number  registered  during  1905,  186  occurred  in  the 
metropolis  and  637  in  the  country  districts.  As  a  rule  about  three-fourths 
of  the  accidents  occur  in  the  country,  which  contains  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  population. 
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The  Dnmber  of  deaths  and  the  mtea  since  1884  act  shown  i&  the  table 
below: — 


Mates. 

Females. 

PersTOSw 

PWfcKL 

Deaths. 

Rate 

per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

BAte 

PMT  10.000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

1884-^ 

3,550 

13-41 

944 

4-34 

4,494 

9-32 

1889-93 

3,066 

11-90 

966 

3-70 

4,632 

814 

1894-98 

8.41» 

10-83 

1,095 

3-69 

4,698 

7-25 

1899-1903 

3,432 

9-47 

1,103 

3-39 

4,535 

6-59 

1904 

545 

7-14 

202 

2-96 

747 

5-16 

1905 

586 

7-47 

287 

3-41 

823 

5-57 

It  will  be  seen  tiiat.  ^^fcholLgh  tke  accident  rate  is  stiU  hi^,  it  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  Among  males  the  fall  has  been  more  rapid  than  amongst 
females.  In  1905  there  was  an  increase  among  both  males  and  females  as 
oompaied  with  1904,  bnt  a  decrease  as  compared  with  tiie  preceding  five 
years.  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  rates  are  really  slightly  lower  than 
are  shown  in  the  table,  because  certain  causes  formerly  classed  as  accidents 
are  now  recorded  ebewhere. 

Experience  shows  that  out  of  every  1,000  accidents  171  are  due  to 
drowning,  165  to  bums  or  scalds,  114  to  vehicles  and  horses,  75  to  weather 
agencies,  68  to  mines  and  quarries,  68  to  railways  and  tramways,  and  63  to 
falls.  A^mong  males  the  greater  number  are  due  to  drowning,  and  among 
females  to  bums  or  scalds. 

Suicide. 

The  number  of  people  who  took  their  own  lives  during  1905  was  170, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  1*15  per  10,000  living.  The  number  of  males  was  132, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  1*68  per  10,000  living,  and  of  females  38,  equal  to  0*55  per 
10,000,  so  that  the  rate  for  males  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  tiie 
females.    During  1905  the  male  rate  decreased,  but  the  female  rate  increased. 

Suicide  is  steadily  increasing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  which  shows 
the  iitumber  of  deaths  and  the  rate  for  each  sex  since  1884  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

I>Mod. 

OMths. 

Bate 
per  10^000, 

Dstftbs. 

Bate 
per  10,000. 

DesOiB. 

Bate 
perie,«XL 

1884-88 

428 

1-62 

96 

•44 

524 

1-09 

1889-93 

519 

1-68 

110 

•42 

629 

111 

1894-98 

679 

2-01 

169 

•67 

848 

184 

1899-1903 

651 

1-80 

142 

•44 

793 

1-16 

1904 

156 

2-04 

29 

•42 

185 

1-28 

1905 

132 

1168 

38 

■w 

170 

1-15 

The  rate  for  females  has  remained  practically  constant  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  not  only  has  the  general  rate  increased,  but  the  ^sopor- 

tion  cf  male  to  female  suicides  has  increased. 
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The  means  usually  adopted  by  men  ioar  seli-deslrootioii  are  shooting,  poison- 
ing, drowning,  stabbing,  and  banging.  Out  of  every  100  cases,  30  are  by 
flhooting,  18  by  poisoning,  16  by  drowning,  16  by  stabbing,  and  16  by  hanging. 
Shooting  has  always  been  a  favourite  mode  of  taking  life,  and  of  recent  years 
drowning  has  been  much  resorted  to.  Amongst  women,  weapons  are  avoided, 
and  poison  has  been  the  means  most  often  resorted  to,  the  poisons  selected 
being  those  which  cause  the  maximum  of  pain,  such  as  strychnine,  arsenic, 
and  phosphorus,  in  the  shape  of  vermin-killer  or  match-heads.  In  cases  of 
suicide  by  poison,  the  kinds  most  generally  used  are  strychnine,  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  carbolic  acid,  potassium  cyanide,  and  prussic  acid  in  the  order 
named. 

The  ages  of  suicides  in  1905  ranged  between  12,  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  to  84, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  ;  and  100,  or  58*8  of  the  total,  were  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  55.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates,  in  age  groups,  for  males  and 
females  for  1905,  and  for  the  years  preceding  1905: — 


Males. 

FenuUM. 

Penoaa. 

AgtOtoap. 

18g6>ig0i. 

1006. 

1805-1904. 

1906. 

1806-19(H. 

1906. 

Under  25  yean 

•27 

•22 

-91 

•40 

•25 

•31 

2«-34        , 

2-06 

203 

•65 

•81 

1*35 

1-44 

»-**        , 

3-68 

11» 

•99 

•60 

2-53 

1-34 

«-S4         „    

4*64 

6-62 

•92 

*85 

3*09 

3*63 

56-64         

6-67 

4-64 

118 

... 

430 

2-67 

65  and  over   

6*31 

6*10 

65 

1*81 

4-25 

4*85 

AUAges 

1*93 

1-6B 

•47 

-0*56 

i-25 

115 

At  ages  under  25  suicide  is  not  common,  but  after  that  age,  especiaDy  with 
males,  the  tendency  increases  with  increasing  age.  With  females,  the  desire 
to  take  their  own  lives  is  apparently  lessened  after  the  age  of  65.  During  1905 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  males  aged  45  to  54,  and  for  females 
aged  25  to  34,  and  65  and  over. 

Of  the  suicides  during  1905,  86,  or  51  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Austral- 
asia, whSe  61  (54  per  cent.)  of  the  males,  and  24  (63  per  cent.)  of  the  females 
were  married.  The  records  of  the  last  ten  years  show  that  the  average  number 
of  children  bom  to  married  males  who  took  their  own  lives  was  4*73,  and  to 
married  females  3*88. 

Experience  shows  that  conduct  is  largely  influenced  by  the  seasons.  As 
regards  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are  more 
inclined  to  attempt  self-destruction  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
January,  February,  and  December,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
have  the  largest  record  of  suicides.  For  the  Ave  years  ended  1905  the  pro- 
portion of  male  suicides  per  1,000  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was 
251 ;  second,  232  ;  third,  251 ;  and  fourth,  266. 

Female  suicides  classified  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  show  the  highest 
proportion  during  the  second  quarter ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
proportion  of  the  first  quarter  is  the  lowest  of  the  year,  the  figures  being  as 
follow  : — First  quarter,  212  per  1,000 ;  second,  274 ;  third,  247  ;  and  fourth. 
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Seasonal  Pbevalkncb  of  Diseases. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  principal  diseases,  the  deaths  from  which 
vary  according  to  the  seasons.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  three  years  1903-05,  the  only  ones  for  which  the  information  is  avail- 
able, and  represent  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  month  per  1,000  deaths 
during  the  year  from  each  cause.  The  actual  returns  were  adjusted  on 
account  of  the  unequal  number  of  days  in  the  various  months,  and  the 
proportions  quoted  in  the  table  are  on  the  basis  of  all  the  months  being 
of  equal  length. 


Mooth. 


iDflaenoL 


Enteric 
F«ver. 


DlarrlMBftl 


Entoritit. 


Pnea- 


Bioo« 
Ghltia. 


Phthiiifl. 


January  .., 
Febmary 
March    ... 

April 

May   

June   , 

July   

August  .... 
September, 
October  ..., 
November , 
December 


46 

20 

14 

SO 

41 

141 

136 

164 

145 

118 

93 

52 


139 

142 

169 

133 

124 

74 

39 

23 

17 

20 

29 

91 


207 

157 

123 

115 

75 

28 

19 

16 

15 

19 

72 

154 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


172 

125 

110 

113 

76 

36 

26 

24 

24 

.19 

112 

143 


1,000 


54 

49 

53 

59 

73 

116 

118 

120 

123 

89 

82 

64 


1,000 


46 

42 

42 

58 

85 

135 

136 

132 

122 

81 

73 

48 


1,000 


74 
76 

88 
01 
90 
91 
87 
89 
79 
70 


1,000 


The  chief  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  contrast  between  enteric, 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  enteritis  on  the  one  hand,  and  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  bronchitis  on  the  other.  In  the  first  group  the  influence  of  the  warm 
weather  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  in  the  second  the  cold  weather.  The 
three  warmest  months  in  the  year  are  December,  January,  and  February, 
and  the  three  coldest  June,  July,  and  August.  JPhthisis  does  not  vary  a 
great  deal  throughout  the  whole  year,  although  the  rates  show  that  in  the 
cold  months  there  is  the  lowest  power  of  resistance. 
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The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  cause  of 
charily  are  directed  towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  com- 
panionship and  temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
the  care  of  the  imbecile  or  insane  ;  and  also  in  granting  assistance  to  private 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  to  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  who,  through  improvidence,  and  lack  of  employment  by  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want. 

In  addition  to  State-aided  institutions,  there  are  numerous  other  private 
charities  whose  efEorts  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  penury,  sickness,  or  mis- 
fortune has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  by  means  of  Indastrial 
Schools,  where  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians, 
or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so 
neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime,  are  taken  care  of, 
educated,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  useful  callings ;  and  of  r^ormatories 
where  children  who  have  already  committed  crime  are  sequestered. 

PuBuc  Hospitals. 

Hospitals  are  essential,  especially  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  State,  and  they  are  accordingly  found  in  every  important 
country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  there  were  132  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  in  operation  or  nearing  completion  in  the  State,  of  which  124 
were  subsidised  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  4,088,  of  which  3,515  were 
intended  for  ordinary  cases,  and  573  for  infectious  cases.  Durinff  the  year 
38,646  persons  were  under  treatment  as  indoor  patients,  and  tie  number 
remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2,536. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  and 
deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : —  ^ 


Tear. 

Totol 
treatment 

Number 

nUoharyed  ae 

cured  or  relieved. 

Deaths. 

Number  of 
Patients  at  the 
close  of  year. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  under 
treatment. 

1896 

26,697 

22,916 

2,059 

7-7 

1,723 

1897 

27,643 

23,747 

2,016 

7-8 

1,901 

1898 

29,604 

26,425 

2,302 

7-8 

1,877 

1899 

29,770 

24,762 

2,241 

7-5 

1,889 

1900 

30,092 

25,269 

2,336 

7-6 

2,055 

1901 

.33,012 

27,426 

2,477 

7-5 

2,247 

1902 

34,426 

28,760 

2,694 

7-6 

2,237 

1903 

37,011 

30,954 

2.660 

7-2 

2,491 

1904 

38,430 

.32,751 

2,431 

6-3 

2.467 

1905 

38,646 

32,872 

2,529 

6-5 

2,536 
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The  namber  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients  has  been  fairly  regular,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is  about  the  same  in  each  year,  the 
average  in  1905  being  1*7  per  thousand. 

The  death-rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  1905  was  6*5, 
which  is  11  per  cent,  below  the  decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year 
is  stated  above.  The  death-rate  of  hospitals  in  New  South  Wales  compared 
with  those  of  Europe  is.  undoubtedly  veiy  hi^  \>VLt  this  to  a  large  extent  is 
owing  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  accidents,  which  form  a  very  cx>nsiderable 
proportion  of  the  total  number  registered — a  circumstance  due  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  pioneering 
fttterpriae.  A  large  majority  of  tho  accidents  that  occur,  whoi  not  immedi- 
ately fatal,  are  tawated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed,  tlwee  inatitalioiiB, 
oepeciaUy  in  country  districtb,  are  for  the  most  pact  maintained  for  tfe 
tsreatmoit  of  surgical  cases. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metiopofitan  hospitals  am  made  to 
tile  Oovemment  Medical  Officer,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  Msiga 
the  cases  to  the  diflnent  hospitals  and  asylums  in  aooordanoe  with  the  mtuc^ 
severity,  and  special  chaiacter  of  the  ailments  from  whieh  the  patieats  are 
suffering,  and  the  acoc»nmodation  avulaUe  at  the  varioiis  institutioBS.  The 
number  of  applications  dealt  with  during  190S  was  12,948,  as  compared  with 
13,734  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  neoeesazy  to  bear  in  mind  that  tibese 
figures  represent  cases,  not  individuals.  In  some  instances  the  same  pecsoA 
has  been  in  an  institutian  several  times  during  the  year. 

Th^re  axe  in  addition  six  Hospitals  for  Insane  which  axe  under  QaveaamBot 
eontrol,  and  whi<^  are  fitted  with  aUconveaiieiioes  ami  api^nces  that  Biodex& 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  (»  remove  the  afflictioa. 
The  question  of  insanity  is  dealt  with  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

EXPEKBITCIRK  ON  HosnTALS. 

The  amoimt  expended  by  the  State  in  the  year  190&-^  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  poor  was  £22,448,  the  piincipal  beneficiaries  bein^the  Royal 
Ptinoe  Alfred  Hosmtal,  ^km  Sydbey  Hospital,  the  Mooreliff  Hoffpi^,  each  at 
£35  per  bed,  and  t^  Ohrrington  Convaiesoeirt  Hospital,  at  £17  10s.  per  bed. 

According  to  the  hospital  accounts,  the  total  expenditure  <d  the  0«^ori- 
went  in  connectka  with  the  hospitBls  in  the  Metropolitan  area  hi  1905  waa 
£(4,345 ;  while  on  the  c«ontry  hospntak  the  expeoditare  reached  £iG/68i, 
the  total  expenditan  lor  the  State  being  £100,976.  These  junoaDtfes  am 
irrespective  of  payments  te  attandanos  on  Aboiigines,  ezpeoses  in  oonnao- 
taon  with  speciid  outbveahs  of  disease  in  country  districts  which  are  met 
from  the  general  medical  vot^;  and  the  maintenance  in  the  Asylums  for  the 
Infirm  and  Destitute  of  a  large  number  o!  chronic  and  incurable  hospital  cases. 

Little  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief  afforded 
by  hospitals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  important  as  indoor  relief ; 
nevertheless,  t^e  number  of  out-door  patients  during  1905  was  letiiiued  as 
78,0(». 

Sintw  1902  a  Dental  Hospital  has  been  in  existence  for  the  benefit  txf  the 
poor.    The  number  receiving  relief  in  1905  was  12,395. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  establishment  at  Little 
Bay,  the  expenditure  in  1905  an  all  the  hospitals  of  the  State,  for  purposes 
other  than  building  and  repairs,  was  £172,859,  representing  an  average  of 
£45 16e.  1  Id.  per  bed.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  a 
deduction  should  be  made  for  out-patients,  but  the  information  is  not  avail- 
able.    The  average  cost  of  each  indoor  patient  treated  was  £4  18a.  8d. 
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The  total  revenue  of  hoepitalB,  excluding  thst  at  little  Biy,  from  all  eonroes 
was  £196,305.  The  following  statement  shows  the  rerenue  and  ezpenditiue 
of  these  institations  for  the  year  1905 : — 


ReveDU«  and  Expenditure. 


Metropolitan. 


Ooiintiy. 


New  South  Wales. 


fieoeipts — 

Government  aid 

Private  contributionB    , 

Other  sources 

Total  Receipts  

Expenditure — 

Building  and  repairs  , 

Maintenance  (including  salaries)., 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenditure     


£ 

37,197 
10.376 
83.026 


£ 

62,200 
4,448 


£ 

62,084 
99,397 
14,824 


118,279 


196,805 


64,455 
12,112 


28,549 

67,276 

9,016 


88,413 

151,781 

21,128 


86,431 


119,841 


206,272 


The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  little  Bay  Hospital  has  not  been 
included  in  the  figures  Ftated  above,  as  that  institution  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  At  this  hospital  3,596  patients  were  treated 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  lepers  under  detention  at  the  lazaret  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1905,  was  18.  The  expenditure  on  the  Little  Bay  Hospital 
during  1905  was  £18,892,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals 
amounted  therefore  to  £225,164. 

Besides  hospitids  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  institatioBS  for 
the  reception  of  fallen  women  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  for  the  relief  of  consumptives ;  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
destitute  women  ;  for  granting  casual  aid  to  indigent  persons ;  for  the  help 
of  discharged  prisoners,  and  for  many  other  purposes  which  elicit  the  charity 
able  aid  of  the  people. 

The  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Glebe,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Newtown,  besides  other 
institutions  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  State,  receive  help  from  the  Government ; 
but  they  are  maintained  principally  by  private  contributions.  The  manage- 
ment  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
is  in  the?  hands  of  committees  elected  by  persons  subscribing  towards  their 
support.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  institutians  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  supported  entirely  by  private 
charity.  At  the  City  Night  Befuge  and  Soup  Kitchen  there  were  no  less  than 
148,407  meals  given  during  1906,  and  shelter  was-provided  in  46,269  instances. 

Destitute  Children. 

The  charge  of  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  State  is  entrusted 
to  the  State  Children  Relief  Board,  which  was  constituted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  commoieed  its  operations  on  the  5th  April,  1881.  During 
the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  Board  has  dealt  with  no  less  thai> 
13,906  children,  who  have  been  removed  for  boaxding*out  from  the  State^ 
institutions  of  the  province,  and  others  partly  supported  by  public  contri- 
butions. Of  that  number  10,016  children  had  been  either  discharged  to  their* 
parents  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Board,  so  that  there^ 
were  remaining  under  its  charge  on  the  5th  April,  1906,  3,890,  of  whom 
2,114  were  boys  and  1,776  were  girls.  Of  these  children,  2,111,  comprising 
1,184  boys  and  927  girls,  were  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  to  be  eligible 
after  strict  inquiry  by  the  Board.  The  rates  of  payment  range  up  to  10s.  per 
week,  the  highest  rates  being  paid  for  infants  under  one  year,  who  require 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  the  lowest  for  children  boarded-out  to  their 
own  mothers.     A  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
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in  order  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  iU-treated  or  neglected,  and  in  addition 
to  this  there  are  voluntary  lady  visitors  acting  in  the  various  districts  who 
keep  a  constant  watch  upon  these  children  of  the  State.  About  4,000  children 
have  grown  up  and  been  taught  useful  trades  and  profitable  occupations, 
many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  pauper 
population. 

The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  children  out  to  nurse  with  healthy 
matronly  women  in  the  country  ^tricts  has  been  found  to  work  well.  In 
April,  1906,  there  were  175  such  children  under  control,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  £3,242 ;  and  there  were  254  children  under  the  control  of  guardians, 
by  whom  they  had  been  adopted,  or  to  whom  no  subsidy  was  paid  by  the 
State.  Of  the  apprentices,  nearly  all  the  girls  were  in  domestic  service, 
while  the  greater  proportion  of  the  boys  were  with  farmers,  orchardists, 
storekeepers,  and  artisans  in  healthy  country  districts.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  apprentices  are  turning  out  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  seldom  there 
are  any  serious  complaints  either  from  the  children  or  from  their  guardians. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Board  of  extending  to  the 
dependent  children  of  this  country  the  privileges  of  family  life  and  home 
training  in  place  of  the  monotonous  and  artificial  style  of  living  in  large 
asylums  has  been  attended  with  successful  results.  The  cost  to  the  State 
for  maintenance,  calculated  on  the  daily  average,  after  deducting  parents* 
contributions,  was  equal  to  £15  8s.  Od.  per  child,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  excessive. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  April  of  each 
year  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  During  1905  the  deaths 
numbered  15,  of  which  8  were  males  and  7  females  : — 


Tear 

Year 

ending 

B071. 

Girli. 

ToteL 

endinff 

Boya. 

Olrls. 

Total. 

April 

ApriL 

1881 

24 

35 

59 

1894 

1,606 

1.203 

2.809 

1882 

40 

63 

103 

1895 

1.822 

1,352 

3,174 

1883 

119 

188 

307 

1896 

1,954 

1,502 

3.456 

1884 

232 

320 

652 

1897 

2,085 

1.586 

3,671 

Ji885 

564 

462 

1,026 

1898 

2.083 

1,5-26 

3,709 

J886 

779 

687 

1,366 

1899 

2,104 

1,618 

3,722 

1887 

1,099 

703 

1,802 

1900 

2.156 

1.688 

3,844 

1888 

1,202 

758 

1.960 

1901 

2,206 

1,705 

3.910 

i889 

1,316 

867    • 

2,173 

1902 

2.<»73 

1,647 

3.720 

1890 

1,380 

904 

2,284 

1903 

2,115 

1.690 

3.805 

1891 

1.417 

952 

2,369 

1904 

2.087 

1.692 

3.779 

1892 

1,390 

1,006 

2,396 

1906 

2.077 

1,723 

3.800 

1893 

1,472 

1,065 

2.537 

1906 

2,114 

1,776 

3.890 

The  ages  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Board's 
operations  are  as  follow  : — 
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The  largest  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Board  has  been  received 
from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  7,423  having  been  transferred  from 
that  institution  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1906 ;  while  from  the  Randwick 
Asylum  307,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatta,  362  children  have 
been  taken. 

The  gross  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  the  year  on  the  State 
Children's  Relief  Department,  including  the  Parramatta  and  Mittagong 
Cottage  Homes,  was  £67,488,  while  parents'  contributions  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  their  children  amounted  to  £1,727,  leaving  the  net  Government 
expenditure  at  £65,761. 

The  number  of  destitute  children  in  State  institutions,  including  children 
boarded-out  and  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  in  private  institutions,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

In  State 
iDsUtaUons. 

In  Private 
InsUtntionB. 

TotaL 

Tear. 

lo  State        In  Private 
InsUtutions.  Institutiont. 

Total. 

1896 

z,}4e 

1.176 

4,322 

1901 

2,834 

1,446 

4,280- 

1897 

3,164 

1,200 

4,354 

1902 

2,950 

1,523 

4,473^ 

1898 

3,083 

1,286 

4,369 

1903 

3,025 

1,541 

4,566^ 

1899 

3,070 

1,381 

4,451 

1904 

3,012 

1,600 

4,612-; 

1900 

3,035 

1,381 

4,416 

1905 

2,964 

1,591 

4,545. 

In  1905  the  number  of  destitute  children  was  4,545,  or  3*07  per  1,000  of 
total  population ;  2,111  children  were  boarded-out ;  and  of  the  children  in 
State  institutions  586  were  in  industrial   schools  and  reformatories. 

There  are  three  reformatories,  viz.,  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  for 
girls;  the  ''Sobraon"  training-ship  for  boys;  and  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory* 
at  Eastwood,  also  for  boys.  The  training-ship  for  a  long  time  was  used 
practically  as  a  reformatory  as  well  as  an  industrial  school,  for  the  absence^ 
of  a  reformatory  led  to  many  hoys  being  sent  to  the  ship  who  had  appeared 
before  the  Courts.  In  August,  1895,  however,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory 
was  opened  on  part  of  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  receive  therein  criminal  boys,  and  to  subject  them  to  proper  discipline  and 
to  teach  them  useful  trades.  On  the  "Sobraon"  there  were  360,  in  the  Parra- 
matta Industrial  School  for  Girls  102,  and  in  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory- 
124  inmates  during  1905.  Further  reference  to  these  schools  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Education. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  o*' 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public^ 
and  private  character  at  the  end  of  1905.    In  the  figures  relating  to  Govern- 
ment asylums  are  included  the  2,368  children  supported  by  the  Stato- 
Children's  Relief  Department : — 

IntUttttions.  ChUdren. 

GoTemment 2,954 

Public    467 

Church  of  EngUuid     114 

Roman  Catholic  944 

Methodist 30 

Salvation  Army  ^ 36 

^  Total , 4,645 
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Destitutb  Aiyoizn* 


The  nnmber  of  destxtnte  adults,  or  peraocs  15  yearn  of  age  and  over,  who 
were  ixunatee  of  the  various  asylums  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1905,  was  5,211,  of  whom  3,869  were  males  and  1,342  females.  The  gieat 
majority  of  those  iu  the  asylums  are  pecsous  ot  very  advanced  years  who 
aie  unable  to  work.  The  inmates  of  the  Benevolent  A^lum,  8ydney»  hoiw- 
ever,  and  of  a  numbei  of  similar  institutious,  fonn  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  women  who  use  the  institutioiis 
as  l3ring-in  hospitals.  As  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  it  appears  that 
there  are  several  small  societies  in  esstenoe  receiving  Government  aid,  the 
work  of  which  mig^t  well  be  carried  on  by  one  efficiently-managed  orgaiiifr- 
ation,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  impositioD. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Government  aid  to  charitable  societies  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  expendi- 
ture is  judiciously  controlled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  pro- 
portion per  1,000  of  population  : — 


Tear. 

Mute. 

FmaMlm, 

TotaL 

Per  l.OOO  of  Adult  Popultttioii. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1896 

2,935 

1.230 

4.165 

•     6-7 

3-4 

5-2 

1897 

3,438 

1,441 

4,879 

7-6 

3-9 

5-9 

1898 

.    3,501 

1,393 

4,894 

7-7 

3-6 

5-8 

1899 

3,606 

1.476 

5,082 

7-8 

3-8 

5-9 

1900 

3,579 

1.489 

5,068 

7-6 

3-7 

5-8 

1901 

3,591 

1.368 

4,959 

7-6 

3-3 

5-6 

1902 

3,188 

1.342 

4,580 

6-6 

8-2 

5-0 

1903 

8,728 

1,324 

5.052 

7-5 

31 

5-5 

1904 

3,935 

1,858 

5,293 

7-7 

31 

5-6 

1905 

3,869 

1,342 

5,211 

7-5 

31 

5-5 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  above  persons  are  inmates  of  asylums  main- 
tained by  the  Government.  The  Liverpool  Asylum,  the  Rookwood  Asylum, 
and  the  two  large  institutions  at  Parramatta,  are  homes  for  males ;  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females ;  and  the  institution  at  Newington 
is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex.  Old  and  indigent  married  couples 
have  the  use  of  the  cottage  homes,  Parramatta,  which  were  opened  in 
March,  1889. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and  female 
inmates  oi  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information  was  received, 
At  the  close  of  1905  :-— 


InnUtotioBt. 

HjJ^ 

Vmmim, 

TotaL 

GoTensmeiit  

3,504 
128 

""72 
64 
11 

758 
175 

69 
247 

91 
2 

4,352 

303 

Public 

Oh  arch  of  England   

69 

Roman  Oathobc    

319 

Salvation  Army 

155 

Hebrew  

13 

Total    

3,869 

1,342 

5.211 
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During  1905  the  deaths  of  758  adnlte  took  place  in  the  varioos  xnatitutioiiii. 

In  addition  to  the  indoor  rehei  oonaaderable  aid  is  extended  to  the  oatside 
poor.  Apart  from  medical  advice  and  medicines,  outdoor  relief  consists 
largely  of  snpphes  of  provisions. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  adtilts  and  children,  in  order  to  show  the 
proportion  as  compared  with  the  whole  popolation  of  the  deetitatB  in  the 
State,  the  ratios  per  1,000  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at  various  periods 
np  to  1900,  and  thereafter  yearly,  are  found  to  be  as  follow : — 


Ymk; 

GlkUdnn. 

Adalts. 

INlUl. 

Per  1.000  of-. 

Children  under 

Adult 

Tbtal 

Uyeara. 

Population. 

F«>pidiitli». 

1881 

1,816 

1,360 

3,176 

5-8 

2-9 

4-0 

1886 

1,929 

1,925 

3,854 

5-0 

3-2 

3-9 

1891 

2,258 

3,089 

5.847 

61 

4-3 

4-6 

1860 

4.322 

4,165 

8.487 

91 

^•2 

6-6 

1900 

4,416 

5,068 

9,484 

90 

6-8 

7-0 

1901 

4.280 

4.959 

9,239 

8-6 

5-6 

6-7 

1902 

4,47S 

4,630 

9,003 

8-9 

5-0 

6-4 

1903 

4,566 

5,058 

9y618 

9-0 

6-5 

6-7 

1904 

4,612 

5,293 

9,905 

8-9 

5-6 

6-8 

1905 

4,545 

5,211 

9,756 

87 

5-5 

6*6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  taUe  that  the  proportion  of  indoor  paupers 
has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  has  increased 
considerably  since  1891. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1905  were  as  shown  below.  The  figures  do  not  include  the 
money  received  and  expended  by  several  denominational  institutionsy  the 
financial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public  : — 

Receipts: —                                      £  DiftbarMmentt—                                   £ 

Government  aid     139,299  Buildings  and  repairs 9,195 

Private  contributions  26,728  Maintenance  (including salaries)   177,607 

Othersouroes 4.3,050  Other  expenses 22,119 

Total   £209,077  Total  £208,921 

PBOTECnON  OP  THE  AbORIOINBS. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
guardianship  over  them.  There  are  seven  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines.  These  are  Cumeroogunga,  on  the  river  Murray ;  Warangesda,  on 
the  Murrumbidgee  ;  Brewarrina,  on  the  Darling ;  Brungle,  near  Gundagai ; 
Grafton ;  Lismore ;  and  WaUaga  Lake,  near  Bermagui.  The  natives  at 
the  settlements  are  comfortably  housed,  and  are  encouraged  to  devote  their 
energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  and  elementary  education 
is  imparted  to  the  children. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1905  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aborigines  was  £17,197.  The  sum  of  £805  was  expended  on  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  ;  £1,192  on  school  buildings,  books,  &c. ;  £3,103  on 
blankets,  clothing,  Sec. ;  £17  for  burial  expenses ;  and  £88  for  salaries. 
Further  reference  to  the  aborigines  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Population. 

Infant  Peotbction  Act. 

The  "  Infant  Protection  Act "  is  designed  for  the  protection,  maintenance, 
education,  and  care  of  infants,  and  to  pnivide  for  the  inspection  and  control 
of  places  established  or  used  for  their  reception  and  care. 

Lot  addition  to  the  affiliation  clauses,  the  Act  provides  that  '*  the  person  in 
chaige  of  any  place  established  or  used  for  the  reception  and  care  of  two^oi 
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moie  infants  under  7  years  of  age  apart  from  their  mothers  shall  make 
application  to  the  Minister  for  a  license  of  such  place."  The  license  is  issued 
by  the  Minister,  but  the  duty  is  imposed  on  the  State  Children  Relief  Board 
of  reporting  to  the  Minister  of  the  propriety  of  granting  the  license.  Several 
applications  for  license  have  been  investigated  and  recommendations  made 
for  their  issue  on  specified  conditions. 

The  licensed  places  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — one  for  the 
reception  of  up  to  five  children,  which  includes  ordinary  homes,  and  the 
other  for  six  children  and  over,  bein^  mostly  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature  for  the  care  of  infants.  In  the  first  class,  54  homes  were  licensed 
during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1905,  with  an  average  of  two  children 
each ;  while  in  the  second  class  eleven  applications  were  granted  to  institu- 
tions which  have  accommodation  for  from  six  to  seventy-five  children.  In 
all,  246  children  were  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  ages  ranging  from 
under  1  year  to  6  years.  All  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  which  is  subsidised  by  the  Government,  are  entirely 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Sydney  Benevolent  Asylum  and  the  Randwick  Asylimi,  operating  under 
special  Acts,  have  successfully  claimed  exemption  from  the  provisions. 


Total  Expenditure  on  Charitt. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  State  in  aid  of  hospitals,  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  amounted  in  1905  to  £451,199 ; 
adding  to  this  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other 
receipts  of  hospitals,  &c.,  the  x>oor  and  the  unfortunate  benefited  during  the 
year  to  the  extent  of  about  £698,000.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  appears  to  be  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth 
of  the  State,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seelang  assistance. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  during  the  year  1905  upon  all  hospitals 
and  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  Mission 
Stations  for  Aborigines,  was  £313,580.  Private  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  other  receipts  amounted  to  £246,466,  distributed  amongst  the  various 
institutions  as  follows  : — Hospitals,  £114,889;  Hospitals  for  Insane,  £25,685; 
State  Children's  Relief  Board,  £1,727;  Charitable  Institutions,  £69,778; 
Charitable  Societies,  £34,387. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  introducers  of  the  Old-age  Pension  scheme 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  Government  expenditure  on  charity, 
especially  in  asylums.  The  expectation  was,  however,  without  reasonable 
foundation,  as  the  classes  of  people  afEected  by  the  two  systems  of  relief 
are  widely  different,  and  no  reduction  can  be  seen  in  the  figures  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in  1900,  the  year  before 
the  Old-age  Pension  came  into  force,  and  in  1905 : — 


Relict  on  which  expended. 

1900. 

1905. 

Expenditure. 

Per  heed. 

Expenditure. 

Per  heed. 

Hocpitals     

£ 

88,463 

125,368 

7,130 

42,422 

103,862 

17,849 

s.  d. 
1    4 
1  10 
0     1 

0  8 

1  6 
0    3 

£ 

100,076 

139,299 

7,544 

65,761 

120,422 

17,197 

510,343 

s.  d. 
1     4 

Asylums 

1  11 

Charitftble  Societies  

0     1 

State  Children's  Relief 

0  U 

Hospitals  for  Insant) , 

1     7 

Protection  of  Aborigines 

0    3 

Old-age  Pensions   

6  11 

Total 

385.084 

5    8 

961,542 

13    0 
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These  figoies  include  maintenance  of  patients,  and  wages  and  salaries  in 
connection  with  each  establishment  and  the  administratiye  department 
generally.  The  cost  of  Old-age  Pensions  in  1905  amoimted  to  6s.  lid.  per 
head,  and  ot  all  other  forms  of  charity  to  6s.  Id.  per  head ;  so  that  it  will 
be  seen,  even  after  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  has  been  excluded,  the  expen- 
diture on  hospitals  and  charities  has  increased  by  5d.  per  head  since  1900. 

Old-age   Pensions. 

The  old-age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  specifies  a  pension  of  £26  a  year,  diminished  by  £1  for  every  £1  of 
income  above  £26  a  year,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  of  property  that  the 
pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  wife  are  each  entitled  to  a 
pension,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  £19  10s.  a  year  each,  unless  they  are  living 
apart  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  or  a  deed  of  separation,  when  the  full  sum 
of  £26  will  be  allowed.  To  obtain  a  pension,  a  person  must  be  65  years  of 
age,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  not  less  than  twenty-five  years.  There  are 
also  other  qualifications,  chiefly  affecting  good  citizenship.  No  alien,  Austra 
lian  aboriginal,  or  Asiatic  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Persons  under  65  years 
of  age,  but  over  60  years,  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  but  debility  due  merely 
to  age  is  not  considered  as  an  incapacitating  sickness.  The  old-age  pension 
is  a  gift  by  the  State  to  citizens  who  have  contributed  by  taxation,  and  who, 
as  the  preamble  to  the  Act  declares,  have  during  the  prime  of  life  helped  to 
bear  the  public  burthens  of  the  State  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening 
up  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill. 

The  pension  system  came  into  force  on  the  1st  August,  1901,  at  which 
date  13,95/ pensions  were  granted,  involving  a  monthly  payment  of  £28,037. 
The  pension  list  gradually  increased  as  persons  entitled  to  claim  made  good 
their  rights,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1902,  the  number  of  pensioners  was  22,252, 
the  monthly  pension  bill  being  £44,362.  This  was  the  highest  point  attained, 
and  from  that  date  onward  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline,  both  in  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  amount  payable.  The  following  statement 
shows  on  the  1st  August  of  each  year  since  the  system  was  established,  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  monthly  payments  : — 


tear. 

No.  of  Pensionera. 

Monthly  Payment 

£ 

28,037 

1901 

1.^,957 

1902 

22,182 

44,318 

1903 

20,906 

41,695 

1904 

20,438 

40,617 

1905 

20,483 

40,493 

1906 

20,817 

40.924 

From  the  highest  point,  July,  1902,  to  the  1st  August,  1906,  there  was 
a  decline  of  1,365  pensions.  This  is  due  to  the  direct  control  which  tho 
Central  Board  of  Old-age  Pensions  is  now  able  to  exercise  over  the  District 
Boards,  as  very  few  persons  not  entitled  to  a  pension  either  by  age,  residence, 
or  character,  remain  long  on  the  pension  list. 

The  average  annual  pension  is  about  £23  13s.,  and  it  has  varied  very  Uttle 
since  the  pension  system  came  into  force. 

The  figures  just  given  represent  the  actual  pensions  paid  by  the  bank  ; 
the  number  of  persons  who  hold  rights  during  any  month  is  alwa3rs  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  just  given.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  pensions  that  become 
pay.ible  in  any  month  are  reduced  by  deaths,  withdrawals,  and  cancellations, 
and  by  those  pensioners  who  fail  to  draw  their  pensions  within  the  time 
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diowed  by  lam.  These,  taken  together,  amoimt  to  a  oonsiderable  number. 
TfauB,  at  I3ie  let  of  AngUBt,  1906,  there  were  21»396  pension  oertificatev 
issned  and  still  oorr^tp  while  the  number  paid  by  the  bank  during  the  same 
period,  as  akeady  stated,  was  20,817,  a  ^Seience  of  579  pensicms.  Abont 
200  of  these  would  be  represented  by  deaths  and  cancellations  during  the 
month;  the  remaining  number  to  make  up  the  total  would  be  persons 
entitled  to  draw  their  pensions  but  who  failed  to  present  themselves  at  the 
bank  within  the  time  allowed  by  law,  or  persons  who  had  entered  public 
institutions,  and  whose  pensions  would  be  temporarily  suspended. 

During  the  five  years  the  pension  system  has  been  in  operation — i.e.,  to 
Ist  August,  1906 — 8,330  pensioners  died,  and  1,770  pensions  were  cancelled. 
The  death-rate  represents  80*1  per  1,000  pensioners,  which  is  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  general  average  for  persons  of  65  years  of  age  Mid  upwards. 

On  the  1st  August,  1906,  the  number  of  persons  aged  65  and  over  in 
New  South  Wales  was  about  53,900,  of  whom  about  87  per  cent,  were  bom 
or  had  resided  in  the  Btate  for  twenty-five  years.  There  were  20,817  persons 
receiving  pensicms,  which  represents  38*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  over 
65^  and  44*4  per  cent,  of  those  qualified.  The  total  amounts  which  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  during  each  financial  yeiur 
up  to  30th  June,  1906,  are  as  follow  :— 

Y^-  Amount  Per  h«ttdof 

appropriated.  Population. 

£  8.   d. 

lflOl-2 436,183  6    4 

1902-3 524.967  7    6 

1908-4 508,133  7    2 

1^04-5 496,300  6  10 

1905-6 489,096  6    7, 

Old-age  pension  schemes  are  also  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria. 
In  New  Zealand  the  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  New  South  Wales, 
except  that  the  pension  paid  is  smaller,  the  full  amotmt  being  £18  per  year. 
During  1905,  however,  an  amending  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  full  amount 
was  raised  to  £26  per  annum.  On  the  31st  March,  1906,  there  were  11.915 
persons  receiving  a  pension.  The  average  pension  was  £16  18s.,  and  the 
sum  payable  in  respect  of  pensions  during  the  year  ended  March*  1906, 
exclusive  of  management,  was  £254,367,  or  58.  8d.  per  head  of  population. 
The  proportion  of  pensioners  to  those  qualified  by  age  and  residence  is  about 
34  per  cent.,  which  difEers  very  little  from  the  New  South  Wales  proportion. 

In  Victoria  the  conditions  are  much  more  strict,  and  the  payment  is  looked 
upon  as  a  charitable  firrant  by  the  Government.  The  maximum  pension 
paid  is  Ss.  per  week.  On  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were  10,990  pensioners, 
and  the  paym^its  in  respect  of  pensions  during  1905-6  were  £189,127,  or 
38.  Id.  per  he9.d  of  population. 


VACaNATION. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted  to 
chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought  to  be 
imminent.  It  is  eaey  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Government 
vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  by  the  disease, 
as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselves  to  vaccination 
largely  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by 
private  medical  offices,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persons  are  vaccinated. 

In  an  examination  of  the  figures  dealing  with  vaccination  since  1860,  the 
first  large  increase  appears  in  1863  and  1864,  when  the  number  of  personi 
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ftMed  iMMlKd  12^76  and  10,696  xe^Mctively.  Dbiib^  the  neii  three  years 
the  Mak  wero  a-  little  uoce  than  lialf  tskeee  xuunbeiB,  bat  in  1868  and  1869, 
11,237  aad  21,507  rBCcmt^Aom  wen  teootdbd.  In  ike  next  two  Tears  the 
totals  veeeded  to  about  7,000.  In  1872  the  number  was  17,565,  and— except- 
ing in  1877,  when  16,881  wen  tnated— donag  the  next  ei(^  years  the 
namben  lansed  betvvaen  3,000  and  5,000.  The  largest  nomber  treated  in  any 
one  year  was  61,239  in  1881.  In  two  years  since  then,  the  nmnberhae  exceeded 
7,000;  btttol  late  years  ike  numbers  have  finetnated,  bat  with  a  eonstant 
tendency  to  decroase,  until  in  1905  only  thirty-two  persons  were  vaccinated. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  patients  in  the  metropolis  and 
country  treated  by  the  Government  Medical  Officers,  and  the  cost  of  vaccin- 
ation, during  the  last  five  years  : — 


GlMdfloatloiL 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

u»d«iy-.r l^S^"*" 

2 
47 
14 

317 
24 

888 
26 

7fiS 

7 

IS 
10 

118 
19 

374 
51 

302 

"2 

4 

39 

7 

244 

1 

308 

"2 

"9 

9 

... 

ly^M^d^derS...!^^"*- 

6 

12 

15 

Total,  New  Sontii  f  Metropolitan 

Wales (.Country  

68 

2,016 

87 
809 

12 
593 

26 

S2 

\ 

2.081 

896 

605 

20 

32 

Goat  of  Yaocination    £ 

^ 

116 

85 

' 

4 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  practiically  no  statistics  of  sickness 
eompiled  in  New  South  Wales,  althou^  the  returns  fuioished  under  tiie 
friendly  Societies  Act  contain  valuable  information  bearaig  npon  the  duration 
of  sickiMMS  among  select  bodies  of  men.  So  far  the  only  information  available 
is  that  obtained  at  the  Census,  where  particulars  of  the  whole  population 
are  collected.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  define  what  constitutes  sickness. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Census,  it  was  taken  to  express  inability  for  the 
time-being  to  follow  one's  usual  occupation  in  life,  from  whatsoever  cause 
iarisiug ;  and  only  those  actually  unable  to  work  were  counted  as  sick,  or 
as  snfEering  from  an  accident,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  the  case  of  those 
having  no  occupation,  bedfast  sickness  was  understood. 

Aasuming  the  results  of  1901  to  be  indicative  of  the  general  condition  of 
file  populatioD,  it  would  appear  that  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
people  constantly  suffer  from  some  form  of  disablement  arising  from  sickness 
Or  the  result  of  .an  accident.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
and  proportion  per  1,000  of  each  sex  sufEering  from  each  cause  : — 


flnmber. 

Pwnwttoii  per  1,000  liviaff. 

MalM. 

FenuJas. 

Total. 

ICalM. 

V«Mles. 

ToM. 

SiekiWM 

8,389 
2,127 

5,129 
443 

13,518 
2,570 

11-81 
3-00 

7-95 
0-69 

9-98 

Aimdfvtr     .              

1-89 

Total  

10,516 

6,572 

16,088 

14-81 

8-64 

11-87 
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The  sickness  late  for  males  is  half  as  high  again  as  that  for  females,  while 
the  accident  rate  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  high,  the  disparity  between 
the  sexes  being  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  risks  to  which  males  are  exposed. 
Of  the  total  number  disabled,  nearly  15  per  cent.,  namely  1,423  males  and 
1,018  females  were  being  treated  in  hospitals.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  in  various  age  groups  suffering  from  sickness  and  accident,  and 
the  proportion  per  1,000  living  in  each  group  of  both  together : — 


Age  Qronp. 

Bicknata. 

Accident. 

PropoTtioii  per  1.000  liTinie  in 

MalM. 

F«auUes. 

scales. 

Femalea. 

Malea. 

Fesaalas. 

Under  10   

306 

640 

1.676 

2,761 

2,406 

690 

12 

322 

689 

1,472 

1,396 

1,019 

322 

10 

63 
283 
646 
793 
322 

19 
1 

38 
68 
97 
134 
88 
27 
1 

2-23 

6-07 

1038 

25-34 

111-97 

226-98 

2-24 

10—19 

4-29 

20—39 

7-60 

40—64 

14-66 

65—79 

64-05 

80  and  over   

Not  stated 

166»7 

Total,  All  Ages 

8,389 

6,129 

2,127 

443 

14-81 

8-64 

With  one  exception — the  age  group  under  10 — the  males  show  higher  rates 
than  the  females,  the  difierences  becoming  greater  as  the  ages  increase.  In 
each  sex  the  rates  increase  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ages.  From  age 
40  the  rates  increase  very  rapidly,  until  at  age  80,  one-flfth  of  the  males 
and  one-seventh  of  the  females  are  laid  up. 

Although  the  Census  experience  would  not  be  utilised  by  an  actuary  in 
establishing  rates  for  sick  pay  in  a  friendly  society,  it  is  important  as  showing 
the  probable  loss  among  the  whole  population.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  rate  of  sickness  existing  on  the  Census  day  will  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  year,  it  is  calculated  that  between  the  working  ages — 20  and  65— a 
man  will  probably  be  sick  5-89  days  per  year.  The  experience  of  friendly 
societies  in  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  published,  but  the  members  of 
the  I.O.O.F.,  one  of  the  most  important  societies,  received  on  the  average, 
in  1901,  sick  pay  for  5*55  dajrs.  The  1893-97  experience  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  in  England  shows  that  members  between  20  and  65  will  be  laid  up 
for  11*94  days  per  annum. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  number  of  persons  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  in 
1901  was  390,  representing  a  proportion  of  one  person  in  every  3,474  of  the 
population.  The  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  has  decreased  since  1891.  It  is, 
however,  feared  that  the  full  number  has  not  been  returned,  because  the 
male  rate  is  less  than  the  female — the  general  experience  elsewhere  being  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Furthermore,  if  the  table  below  which  gives  the 
rates  in  various  age  groups  be  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  at  agea 
10  to  15  is  the  highest ;  whereas,  seeing  that  deaf-mutism  is  an  af9iction 
of  childhood,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rates  below  those  ages  would 
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be  the  highest.    This  probably  arises  from  the  unwillingiiess  of  parents  to 
make  known  this  infirmity  in  their  children. 


Age  Group. 

Number. 

Malee; 

FemalM. 

MAlee. 

Fenulee; 

Under  5  

2 
26 

.38 
21 
82 
20 

1 

3 
14 
36 
33 
87 
24 
3 
1 

•02 
•30 
•47 
•30 
•31 
•21 
•04 

•04 

5—  9 

•17 

10— U 

•45 

15—19 

•47 

20—44 

•36 

45—64 

•34 

65  Mid  over    .....  ...x.. ......... 

•02 

Not  stated 

Total    

189 

201 

•27 

•31 

Excluding  children  under  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  declines  more 
or  less  regularly  as  the  age  advances.  At  all  ages,  except  from  5  to  15,  the 
female  rate  is  higher  than  the  male. 

Blind, — The  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  blindness  at  the  Census 
of  1901  was  884.  This  is  equivalent  to  one  person  in  every  1,533.  The 
higher  proportion  among  males  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  risk  of  accident 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Blindness  comes  on  with  approaching  old  age, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  where  the  numbers  and  proportion  in  various  age 
groups  are  given  : — 


•      Age  Group. 


Number. 


Proportion  per  1,000  Uving. 


Malei 


Females. 


Under  10 

10—19 

20—44 

45—54 

65—64 

65—74 

76—84 

85  and  over 

Not  stated 

Total 


16 

11 

-        10 

31 

24 

•20 

99 

70 

•37 

76 

27 

1^29 

93 

64 

2-66 

140 

76 

6-74 

67 

61 

10-44 

23 

26 

28-75 

1 

1 

635 

349 

•75 

•07 

•16 

•29 

•62 

1-96 

619 

13-81 

38-36 


•64 


Among  both  sexes  the  rate  increases  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ages, 
and  rapidly  after  age  65.  At  all  ages  below  65  the  male  rate  is  lugher  than 
the  female ;  after  that  age  the  female  rate  is  higher,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
women  live  longer  than  men.  The  majority  of  persons  at  young  ages 
afflicted  with  blmdness  were  probably  bom  so. 


Insanitv. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales,  under  official  cognizance 
in  the  various  Qovemment  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  at  the 
end  of  1905  was  5,252,  equal  to  3*51  per  1,000  of  the  population,  or  corres- 
ponding to  one  insane  person  in  every  285.  This  rate  is  slightly  below  that 
prevailing  in  England. 
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The  hospitals  for  insane  under  the  immediate  eontiol  ef  the  GorvenoBflBl 
are  seven  in  number — six  for  oidinar^r  insane,  and  ons  at  Panamatla  for 
criminals.  Besides  these  there  are  licensed  hooses  at  Picton,  Ryde,  and 
Cook's  River  (near  Sydney). 

From  the  table  givai  below,  showing  tiie  distributien  of  the  patients,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  5;»252  inmates  of  the  New  South  Wales 
asylums,  25  were  located  in  hospitals  in  South  Australia.  This  was  in  terms 
of  an  arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of  that 
State,  whereby  patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  District  are  sent  to  South 
Australia : — 


NumlMronR^Kiater. 

Name  of  HospiteL 

Malea 

F«maki. 

ToUL 

Oovemmeat  Hoapitak — 

Callaa  Park 

675 
509 
723 
52 
242 
456 
470 

17 

469 
393 
400 

a 

176 
290 
342 

17 
18 

1,044 

GUdeaviUe  

992 

ParramattA,  fre«..... 

1,123 

,,           criniiial 

58 

]|«wcartle    .- 

Kydalmere .,.,... 

418 

746 

Kenmore 

812 

Lnosed  HouMa— 

Coek'a  Kiver «... 

Picton  ^ 

Ryde     

41 

1 
17 

26 

Totals  

3,146 

2.L31 

6,277 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  proportion  ^r  1,000  of 
the  population  in  quinquennial  periods  sines  1876  : — 


Period. 


1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 


Number  of  Insane  Penons. 
Males. 


Proportion  per  1,000  of  Popidation. 


Females. 


Total. 


6,901 

3,024 

7,409 

4.548 

8,883 

5,629 

10,520 

6,654 

12,408 

8,022 

2.677 

1,798 

2,816 

1,857 

2,942 

1,903 

3.021 

2,054 

3.184 

2,118 

8,925 

11,957 

14,512 

17,174 

20,430 

4.475 

4.673 

4.935 

5,075 

6,282 


3-20 
312 
309 
3-23 
354 
370 
3-80 
3-90 
391 
3-95 


Total. 


1-96 
2-34 
235 
237 
2-58 
2-74 
2-78 
2-94 
2-98 
MS 


2-63 
2-77 
2-77 
2-83 
309 
3-24 
3*32 
3-4o 
3-46 
3*61 


There  seems  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  but  steadily  mcoeaaii^  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  oountrias  In 
England  and  Wales  the  rate  has  risen  from  2*75  per  1,000  of  the  population 
in  1879,  to  3*51  in  1904.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cases 
existent  in  the  comitry  has  been  gained  ;  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  rate 
in  BBcent  years^  when  statistical  information  has  been  brou^  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  plainly  points  to  the  faet  that  tlie  advance  of  eiviliaatinn» 
:wiih  the  increasing  strain  to  which  the  struggle  ior  ezistenoe  is  siibjeeliBg 
body  and  mind,  has  one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  insanity,    in  aB  "Ae 
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SifttM  of  AxmbniasitL,  wiik  ike  sole  exoaptba  of  XMrnADia,  tlieio  is  aeea  the 
■aBie  state  of  afiun  as  tlie  kmmty  netuxiis  of  Knglftiid  wad  Wales  diecloee^ 
although  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly  on  the  individual  heie. 
An  inspection  of  the  taUe  given  below  of  the  insane  persons  both  male 
and  female,  in  each  State  at  iike  eoA  of  1005,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants 
of  each  sex,  will  show  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  difEerent 
provinces,  and  that  Ae  rate  for  males  is  everywhere  higher  than  that  for 
females : — 


Ymt. 

Number  of  Ibmubo. 

Per  1,000  of  Population. 

Stote. 

Malei. 

1  Anwles. 

PuaoDs. 

Males. 

FSmales. 

Pereons. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria.. 

1906 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1904 

3,134 

2,438 

1,172 

665 

324 

243 

2,118 
2,335 
7«6 
418 
114 
198 

6,252 

4.771 

1,938 

983 

438 

441 

3-95 
4-00 
4-04 
2-86 
288 
2-61 

802 
383 
3-22 
2-31 
1-25 
2-28 

3-61 
3-92 

South  Australia  

3-67 
2*60 

W«ctern  Aufltnlia 

13sanaiiia ^.«. 

1-93 
«-4ft 

Commonwealth 

7,874 

5.949 

13,823 

3-70 

311 

3*42 

Iheze  is  one  remarkable  diftraenoe  between  the  Australian  States  and 
England  and  Wales^  namely^  that  in  England  the  greater  proportion  of 
insanity  is  found  amongst  women,  whereas  in  Australia  it  is  found  amongst 
men.  In  England  and  Wales  the  rate  per  1;000  males  in  1904  was  3-34, 
and  per  1,000  females  3*66. 

The  number  of  admissions  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  are  given 
below : — 


AdnlMlMis 

Year. 

and 

population  per 

Year. 

and 

population  per 

1.000. 

1 

Readmisiions. 

1,000. 

1885 

667 

0-61 

1896 

740 

0-58 

1886 

667 

0-58 

1897 

692 

0-64 

1887 

632 

0*53 

1898 

730 

0-56 

1888 

687 

diS7 

1899 

796 

0-60 

1889 

660 

0-62 

1900 

859 

0^ 

1890 

611 

0-55 

1901 

848 

0-62 

1891 

696 

0-52 

1902 

947 

0-68 

1892 

606 

0-67 

1908 

1,065 

0-75 

1898 

668 

B-SJ 

1904 

1,020 

e-71 

1894 

712 

0*58 

1905 

1,009 

0-68 

1895 

715 

0-57 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  admissions  decreased 
until  1891,  when  the  proportion  was  0*52  per  1,000  of  population,  and  then  in- 
creased gnuiually  until  1899,  when  it  was  equal  to  that  of  1885.  From  1900 
the  increase  has  been  moro  pronounced,  the  hi^est  rate  appearing  in  1903, 
an  lAich  year  the  largest  number  of  leadmieeions  was  recced.  Prior  to 
1898  there  was  no  law  in  fotoe  to  prevent  the  influx  of  insane  into  the  State. 
In  that  year  Act  56  Vic  No.  23  came  into  fc»ce,  section  4  rendering  the 
owner,  charterer,  agents  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  insane  pecaon  landed  in  the  State. 

Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  usually  terminated  by  the 
disebarge  oi  the  ^atisBt  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief  has  been 
alcnded,  to  vddch,  of  oonne,  most  be  added  xemoval  by  deatii.  Omitting 
the  few  eases  where  patients  afaaconded,  the  next  table  shows,  in  quinquennial 
periods,  the  total  number  of  patients  who  were  disdiarged  from  the  hospitals. 
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either  on  account  of  lecovery,  permanent  or  temporary,  or  who  died,  and  the 
proportion  borne  by  each  to  the  average  number  resident  during  each  period : — 


Aveng* 
Number 
RMident. 

DlKhargwl— racoTcrad 
or  relie^red. 

Died. 

fenoa* 

Number. 

Per  cent,  of 
Avenoe 
Number 
Bendent 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
Avenge 
Number 

Beiideot. 

1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1805 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 

11.577 
14,025 
16.631 
19,629 
23,103 

1,184 
1,386 
1,655 
1,873 
2,311 

9-92 
9*88 
9-95 
9*54 
10-00 

755 

974 

1,092 

1,261 

1,673 

6-52 
6-94 
657 
6-37 
7-24 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  percentage 
of  discharged  patients  to  decrease,  and  for  the  percentage  of  deaths  to 
increase.  This  is  accotmted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  insane 
are  su£Eering  from  general  paralysis,  a  disease  which  has  almost  invariably 
a  fatal  termination. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  were  7,470  male  and  4,952  female  patients 
under  treatment,  so  that  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
belonging  to  each  class  was  : — 

MMlm.  Femaiee. 

Recoverad   26*93  3288 

ReUeved     8*67  6-45 

Died    26-60  18-92 

The  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

Matoe.  Females. 

Avenge  annual  diacharges 228  190 

Average  annual  readmiaaiona 72  62 

Whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or  relieved, 
some  31*6  per  cent,  of  males  and  32*6  per  cent,  of  females  are  readmitted. 
Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the  probable  cases  of 
relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  every  1,000  cases  which  leave  the  hospitals 
every  year  the  number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and 
deaths,  will  be  represented  in  the  following  proportions  respectively  : — 

Jlitlee;  Femidee. 

Permanent  recoveriea  366  451 

Temporary  reooveriea  160  218 

Deatha    465  331 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  366  will  be  released  from  their  suffering 
by  recovery,  and  634  only  by  death ;  and  of  females,  the  proportion  will  be 
451  by  recovery,  and  549  by  death.  As  the  average  age  of  the  patients 
does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the  comparison  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  time  of  residence  in  the 
asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident  on 
a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which  closed  with 
1905,  the  average  was  5*21  years  for  males  and  5*06  years  fo^  females. 
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A  lefeienoe  to  the  ages  of  the  6,303  patients  under  treatment  during  the 
ysar  1905  shows  that  3,045,  or  48*3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age ;  977,  or  15*5  per  cent.,  were  between  15  and  30  years ; 
2,158,  or  34*2  per  cent.,  were  50  years  and  over ;  while  only  123  (2*0  per 
cent.)  were  under  15  years. 

Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Newcastle — an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic  patients ; 
so  that  of  the  123  mentioned  as  being  under  15  years  of  age,  the  majority 
were  in  that  institution. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  the  various  causes 
of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  made  on  the  apparent  or  assigned  cauaes 
in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  and  readmitted  into  the  asylums  and 
Uoensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  last  quinquennium.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  experience  of  England  and  Wales  is  added : — 


GMiae. 


MalM. 


NewSoath 
Walei; 


andWalei; 


Fomftlfli. 


New  South 
WaIm. 


EngUuid 
andWAles. 


Domestic  Trouble,  Advene  circamstanoes, 
Mental  anxiety  

Intemperance  in  drink 

Hereditary  influence,  ascertained ;  Con- 
genital defect,  ascertained  

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Parturition,  and 
Puerperal  state,  Uterine,  and  Ovarian 
disorders,  Change  of  life 

Previous  attacks    

Accident,  induding  Sunstroke  

Old  age 

Puberty    

Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  skull  and  brain ... 

Other  causes  ascertained 


percent 

14*51 
16-28 

17-46 


15-26 
6*55 
6-84 
2-71 
7-59 

13-80 


percent. 

14*90 
10-00 

20-83 


13-47 
4-60 
506 
1-00 

I   20-66{ 


percent. 

18-37 
6-67 

18-87 


10-78 
16-00 
1-37 
4-85 
2-35 
4-80\ 

15-04  ; 


percent. 

18-56 
7-40 


10-80 

17-78 

-60 

6-73 

1-00 

13-04 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  insanity,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  hereditary  influence  is 
the  chief  factor  both  here  and  in  Bngland.  The  figures  moreover  prove 
that  insanity  arising  from  intemperance  is  not  neariy  so  common  in  this 
State  as  in  the  old  country.  Amongst  females  the  chief  causes  of  insanity 
in  the  States  are  hereditary  influence  and  pregnancy,  &c.  It  is  believed 
that  hereditary  influence  and  congenital  defect  are  responsible  in  New  South 
Wales  for  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases  than  the  number  shown  in  the 
table,  and  that  of  the  unknown  causes  the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed 
to  hereditary  influences.  The  small  proportion  of  cases  set  down  to  these 
two  causes  is  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the 
family  history  of  a  large  number  of  those  ^o  enter  the  asylums. 

Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  Parramatta.  At  the  end  of  1905  the 
number  in  confinement  was  58,  of  whom  52  were  males  and  6  females,  as 
compared  with  65  twelve  months  before.  The  offences  for  which  the  criminal 
insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar.  For  instance, 
of  the  58  under  detention,  15  had  committed  murder,  10  were  guilty  of 
cutting  and  wounding  and  shooting  with  intent,  6  had  committed  arson, 
5  were  guilty  of  burglary ;  while  the  remainder  were  all  guilty  of  serioub 
crimes,  either  against  the  person  or  against  property. 

The  average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patients  in  the  hospitals 
during  the  year  1905  was  about  10s.  lOd.  per  head,  of  which  the  State  paid 
8s.  9|d.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  estates  of  the 
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potiaate  themmhnBBy  or  by  tkeix  irieadB^    Tke  8iib|oi]iid  toUe 
aipenge  weekly  cost  per  head»  and  the  avvrage  pEiTBte  ooiitnbiition» 
1896  to  1905:— 


the 


TOMT 


Average 
number 
raMenl 

Cost  of 
nminten- 

PUients. 

No. 

£ 

8,669 

99,980 

3,789 

195,444 

3,868 

111,084 

3,960 

114,451 

4,131 

116.790 

4,226 

123,631 

4,376 

143,253 

4.580 

161,300 

4J42 

139,974 

4,901 

137,971 

Cortperbmil 

taStete. 


1896 

1897 
1896 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1006 


8.  <L 
9  9i 

9  3 
9  6 
9  6i 
9  2 
9  5i 
10  Hi 
10  10 
9  6| 
8  9| 


61 

7i 
7i 

n 

94 

7} 


1  10} 

1  H 

2  Oi 


10 
19 

11 

II 


d. 
« 
9S 

1 


10  9i 

11  21 

12  7 
12  8i 
11  44 
10  10 


The  average  weekly  expenditure  per  patieDit  dimiig  the  ye«r  1905  in 
of  the  hospitals  for  insane  did  not  vary  greatly.  In  Gladesville,  Gallan 
Park,  and  Eenmore,  it  ranged  from  8fl.  10^  to  9b.  9}d. ;  in  Parramatta 
it  was  8s.  3^. ;  and  in  Newcastle  and  Rydalmere,  8a.  0^  and  7a.  lOid. 
respectively. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  patients  resident  in  tko 
hospitals  for  insane  has  increased  by  33*7  per  cent. ;  and  during  the  some 
penod  the  increase  in  expenditure  has  equalled  3^*1  per  cent. 


Divorces. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  asd  judicial  separations  an  granted  in 
New  South  Wales  will  be  foond  set  torth  in  the  cfanpter  entitled  ^  Law  and 
Crime."  Sinoe  the  passing  of  the  existing  Act  of  1892,  by  whiek  tke  gronda 
c^  divorce  were  greatly  increased,  the  business  ol  ^  Divoree  Court  haa 
grown  enormonsly ;  indeed,  so  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  oot  oi  s 
total  of  5,071  petitiens  for  divorce,  452  for  judicial  separatum,  and  51  £er 
nuUity  of  marriage,  presented  to  the  Court  from  1873  to  the  aid  of  1905, 
no  less  than  4,413  petitioDs  for  divorce,  384  for  judicial  aeparation,  and  41 
hx  nullity  of  marriage,  representing  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  petitions,  wen 
presented  m  the  course  of  the  last  fourteen  yean.  Of  the  5,071  petikiana 
for  divorce — 1,487  of  which  were  presented  tn  fwwia  fouferie — 2i0  were 
dismissed  and  1,082  were  not  proceeded  with,  to  the  31at  December.  1906^ 
In  the  remaining  3,769  cases,  decrees  niti  were  granted,  of  whick  3^423  kad 
been  made  absohite,  and  336  had  not  been  made  absofaite  to  the  end  of  tin 
year  mentioned.  Of  the  452  petitions  for  judicial  separation,  17  were 
dismissed,  215  were  not  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  22D  wefe  granted. 
Duzing  the  period  ol  thirty-three  years  ^ere  were  onb^  51  petitiona  far  noiUity 
of  marriage.  Of  these  12  fpece  not  psooeeded  with,  3  woe  disaissod,  and 
of  the  remaining  36  granted,  31  were  made  absohite  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 
Of  50  petiticms  for  restitution  of  conjugal  ri^ts,  4  were  dJamiesed  and  80 
wwe  not  proceeded  with.    In  only  16  oasea  were  deenes  mti  granted* 
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A  statement  of  the  divorces,  judicial  separstioiis,  and  decrees  oi  nullity 
of  marriage  granted  in  New  South  Wales  in  fivo-year  periods  to  lW7y  and 
annually  during  the  last  eight  years,  will  be  found  below : — 


• 

DiToroefl. 

JudieteiaeprnMoB 
Granted. 

Nullity  of  Marriage. 

Period. 

DecMM 

BMfMS 

I>ecreei 

Beoreee 

MH. 

•iMolnta. 

nisi. 

alMolnte. 

1873-1877 

55 

33 

1878-1882 

85 

70 

... 

... 

•  •• 

18S3-1887 

141 

120 

8 

2 

2 

1888-1892 

305 

224 

.      31 

5 

5 

1893-1897 

1,403 

1,308 

56 

7 

7 

1898 

244 

229 

17 

3 

S 

1899 

230 

205 

17 

^ 

2 

1900 

216 

216 

14 

S 

3 

1901 

252 

207 

20 

.. 

... 

1902 

241 

236 

21 

"4 

'4 

1903 

204 

182 

14 

2 

2 

1904 

214 

213 

8 

3 

... 

1905 

170 

180 

15 

5 

8 

Total   

3,760 

3,423 

220 

36 

31 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  imtil  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  had  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce.  From  the  1st  July  in  that  year  down 
to  the  end  of  1892  the  number  of  divorce  decrees  made  absolute  was  447. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1892,  the. new  Divorce  Act  had  come  into  force, 
and  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  rose  to  247,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
288 ;  but  in  1905  the  number  had  decreased  to  180.  The  number  of  divoioea 
per  10,000  marriages  in  New  South  Wales  was  347  during  the  two  years 
1893-94,  277  during  the  five  years  1895-99,  206  during  the  five  yean 
1900-04,  and  164  in  1905.  Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  after 
the  new  Act  was  passed  in  1892  advantage  was  taken  of  its  provisions  to 
dissolve  marriages  which  would  have  been  broken  long  before  had  the 
grounds  on  which  divorce  is  granted  always  been  the  same  ;  and  this  might 
account  for  the  diminished  number  of  divorces  granted  since  1895.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  decrees 
absolute  in  1905  was  still  very  large. 

The  total  number  of  divorces,  reckoning  as  a  divorce  only  those  cases 
where  the  decree  has  been  made  absolute,  from  1873  to  1905,  was  3,674, 
of  which  3,423  were  divorces,  31  cases  of  nullity  of  mariiage,  and  220  judicial 
separations.  In  the  following  pages,  where  certain  particulars  of  divoxoe 
are  given,  these  3,674  cases  are  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  decrees  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  was 
1,124 ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  wife  2,550.  The  next  statement  gives 
the  sex  of  the  petitioner  for  each  case  of  divorce,  judicial  separation,  and 
nullity  of  marriage  : — 

ni«.»«.  Judicial  KoDity 

Divorce.        gepwatloB.     otlUsriaffe. 

Husband   1,062  26  17 

Wife  2,341  lfi5  14 

Of  every  100  decrees  granted  in  the  State»  the  wife  has  been  the  pelitioiH« 
in  69,  and  the  husband  in  31  cases. 
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In  three  out  of  every  ten  successful  divorce  petitions,  relief  is  sought  on 
more  than  one  ground,  and  to  give  a  statement  of  the  grounds  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  petitions  would  be  to  enter  into  possibly  unnecessary  detaiL 
The  appended  table,  therefore,  only  «hows  the  more  important  grounds, 
chief  amongst  which  are  adultery,  cruelty,  desertion,  and  habitual  drunken- 


ness : — 


Oronnda  of  Sait. 


Divoroes 

fDeezwM 
Niii  made 
abMlnte). 


Judicial 
Sepanition 
Qranted. 


Decrees  of 

Nullity 
of  Marxuge 

made 
abeolnte. 


Total. 


Adultery 

,,         (Inoestuons)  

„         and  cruelty,  desertion 

„  Hnd  habitual  drunkenness, '&c.  ... 
„  and  imprisonment  for  three  years 
„         repeated     assaults,     and    cruel 

beatings  

Bigamy  and  adultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion 

Cruelty    

„         and  attempt  to  murder  by  ad 

ministering  poison 

„         and  desertion,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, &c 

Desertion 

„  and    frequent    convictions     for 

crime 

„  and  habitual  drunkenness,  (fltc. ... 
„         and  imprisonment  for  three  years 

and  upwards  

„         repeated     assaults     and     cruel 

beatings 

Habitunl  drunkenness  and  neglect  to  sup 

port,  &c 

Impotency 

Imprisonment  for  three  years  and  upwards 

Lunacy  of  petitioner 

Non-consummation  of  marriage 

Repeated  assaults  and  cruel  Stings   . . . 
By  consent,  without  admissions 

Total    


1,132 

2 

283 

68 

1 


35 


240 
1,470 

3 
43 

2 

1 

93 

1 
17 

"i 

30 


3,423 


32 

1 
22 

4 


10 


10 
0 


50 


1,164 

3 

305 

62 

1 

8 
64 
60 


250 
1,479 

3 
43 

2 

1 

100 

5 

17 

1 

8 

30 

59 


220 


31 


3,674 


Of  the  3,423  divorce  decrees  granted  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  1,132  were 
grounded  on  the  act  of  adultery,  2  on  incestuous  adultery,  and  35  on  adultery 
with  bigamy,  the  respondent  having  broken  the  law  by  going  through  a  form 
of  marriage,  making  altogether  a  total  of  1,169  decrees;  and  if  to  this 
number  be  added  those  cases  in  which  adultery  was  allied  with  habitual 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  desertion,  &c.,  or  with  any  two  or  more  of  these 
grotmds,  no  less  than  1,518  decrees  are  obtained,  or  44*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  Desertion  is  a  common  cause  of  dissolution  of  marriage.  On 
this  ground  alone  as  many  as  1,470  decrees,  or  42*9  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
were  granted ;  and  the  details  disclose  the  fact  that  in  607  other  cases  in 
which  divorce  was  granted  the  petitioner  had  been  deserted  by  the  respondent. 
A  divorce  cannot  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  alone,  but  there  were 
decrees  granted  in  567  cases  in  which  cruelty  was  alleged,  together  with  other 
grcmnds.  Habitual  drunkenness  was  included  as  a  reason  for  divorce  in 
437  cases,  in  96  of  which  it  was  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  petition 
was  based ;  in  283  cases  it  was  allied  with  cruelty,  desertion,  or  neglect  to 
support,  and  in  the  other  58  cases  with  adultery  or  other  reasons ;  so  that^ 
altogether,  habitual  drunkenness  entered  into  12*8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  (3,423)  of  divorces  granted. 
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Of  the  3,674  marriages  which  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation,  or 
which  were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  four-fifths  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  The  actual  number  celebrated 
in  this  State  was  2,994,  or  81*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number ;  and  in  all 
Australasia,  3,415,  or  93*0  per  cent.  Of  the  other  259  marriages,  217,  or 
5*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  took  place  in  the  United  Elingdom, 
namely,  185  in  England,  9  in  Wales,  11  in  Scotland,  and  12  in  Ireland.  The 
countries  where  the  marriages  were  celebrated  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table :— 


ManriAges  oetobrmted  in- 

DlToroes, 

ratioxifl.and 

NnlUty       1 
otMMxriase.  | 

ICacriaew  oelebnted  in— 

DiTorces, 

Jadioial  Sep»- 

rati<m8,»nd 

Nullity 
of  Manlage. 

New  South  Wales 

2,994 

170 

104 

40 

4 

23 

80 

185 

9 

Scotland 

11 

Victoria    

Ireland    

12 

India   

8 

South  Anatralia 

United  States    

8 

Western  Australia 

Other  Countries 

23 

Tavmimia 

Country  not  stated   

3 

New  Zealand   

Total 

Knirland ... 

8.er74 

Wales    .' 

The  religious  denomination,  as  shown  in  the  marriage  certificate,  is  that 
of  the  minister  officiating  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and,  excepting  matri- 
monial agencies,  represents  the  religious  belief  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties. 
In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  denomination  of  marriages  in  all 
cases  of  divorce,  judicial  separation,  and  nullity  of  marriage  : — 


Denomination. 


BiTOKMS, 

Judicial  Sepa- 
rations and 

NnUity 
of  Marriage. 


Denomination. 


DiToroea, 
Judicial  Sepa- 
rations, and 

NoUity 
of  Marriage. 


Church  of  England 

>t  M        Fre© 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist 

Presbyterian    

Baptist 

„      Independent  .... 

Congregational    

Lutheran » 


1,500 

16 

360 

391 

530 

61 

16 

t260 

13 


Church  of  Christ  , 

Unitarian   

Hebrew  , 

Others 

Registrar    , 

Not  stated 

Matrimonial  Agencies 

Total 


8 
12 
27 
23 
352 
25 
81 


3,674 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  3,674  divorces^  &c.,  np  to  the 
end  of  1905, 1,500,  or  40-8  per  cent.,  were  solemnised  by  the  Church  of  England* 
the  next  in  order  being  the  Presbyterians  with  530,  or  14*4  per  cent.,  followed 
by  the  Methodists,  391  (10*6  per  cent.) ;  Roman  Catholics,  359  (9*8  per  cent.) ; 
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and  OongregaticmB],  260  (7*1  pw  cent.).  In  352  ceaet,  or  9-6  per  cent,  the 
oersmony  heA  been  performed  at  a  JEtegiatrar's  oflioe,  and  in  81  cases  (2*2 
per  cent.)  at  matrimonial  agencies. 

Of  the  3,674  couples  who  were  diyorced  or  judicially  s^arated,  or  whose 
marriage  was  declared  null,  the  duration  of  marriage  ranged  from  one  to 
fifty  years,  as  shown  in  the  appended  table  : — 


Dvniionin 
Yean. 

Divorce,  JndidAl 

Sepftntton,  and 

Nullity  of  Marriage. 

Daimtlen  in 
Teara. 

Divorae.  Judicial 

Separation,  and 

NuUity  of  Marriaa:e. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

1 
31 
46 
90 
186            1 

i.iw        1 

1,025 
607            ' 
282 

26-29 
30-34 
36-^ 
40-44 

45 

47 

50 

Total  

135 
49 

19 

8 
2 

1 
1 

3,674 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  351  couples,  or  9*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  less  than  5  years ;  1,194» 
or  32*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  married  for  periods  ranging 
from  5  to  10  years ;  1,025  or  27*9  per  cent,  between  10  and  16  years  •  and  607 
or  16*5  per  cent,  between  15  and  20  years.  In  no  less  than  417  cases  the 
duration  of  the  marriage  was  between  20  and  30  years  ;  while  in  80  cases  the 
period  was  even  greater,  extending,  indeed,  over  40  years  in  the  case  of  12 
couples.  Marriages  of  long  duraticm  axe,  therefore,  just  as  liable  to  be  severed 
by  the  Divorce  Court  as  those  of  shorter  length.  The  average  duratioa  of 
marriage  Ti^ere  decree  absolute  was  obtained  was  11*8  years;  of  judicial 
separations,  15*4  years ;  and  nuUity  of  marriage,  7*3  years ;  the  average  for 
the  3,674  dissolutions  being  12 '0  years. 

The  presence  of  a  family  does  not  deter  the  aggrieved  party  from  seeking 
redress  at  law.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  children  to  each  family, 
and  also  the  cases  where  no  issue  was  bom  to  the  marriage,  is  given  below : — 


Number  of 
Children. 


Divorce,  Judicial    ' 

Separation,  and     | 

NuUUy  of  JMarriace. , 


Nuinbor  of 
Children. 


'  Divorce,  Judioial 
I  Separation,  and 
.  NuUity  of  ManriaKe. 


0 

1,200            i 

10 

1 

880            1 
697 

11 

2 

,            1^ 

3 

367            1 

13 

4 

216 

i            ^^ 

5 

136 

1            ^^ 

6 

99 

i    Notstmted... 

31 

7 

52 
38 
33 

1 

Total  

1 

, 

8 
9 

3.674 

In  32*7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  decree  sought  for  was  granted, 
the  ties  between  the  parties  had  not  been  strengthened  by  the  birth  of  children ; 
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for  of  the  3,674  successful  petttioBB  for  dmxee^  judioial  separation,  or  nullity 
of  marriage,  no  less  than  1,200  of  the  parties  were  childless^  wh']o  the 
number  may  have  been  even  larger  than  this,  as  in  31  other  cases  the  infor- 
mation did  not  disclose  particulars  regarding  the  fruitfulness  of  the  unions. 
The  number  of  children  affected  by  the  other  2,443  decrees  was  6,557,  and  if 
allowance  be  made  on  account  of  the  31  cases  referred  to,  it  may  possibly 
have  reached  6,620. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marriages  concerning 
which  the  petitions  for  divorce  and  nullity  of  marriage  were  made  absolute, 
and  judicial  separations  were  granted,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


OonjQgal  Condition  of  lf«l«t. 

Conjugal  Condition  of  Females. 

Total 

Spinster. 

Widow. 

Divorced. 

Not  stated. 

Hales. 

Bachelor 

3,079 

135 

9 

52 

149 
58-* 

•    4 
9 

10 

4 
2 

i 

108 

3,238 
198 

Widower 

15 

Not  stated 

169 

Total,  Females  

3.^76 

220 

16 

109 

3,620 

These  figures  are  axchisive  of  96  decrees  made  absolute  on  account  of 
a  previous  marriage,  as  in  33  cases  the  husband  was  previously  married  and 
the  wife- in  2  cases.  There  were  also  19  nullity  suits  made  absolute,  8  on 
account  of  the  previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband,  and  11  on  account 
of  the  previofns  existing  marriage  of  the  wife. 

The  ages  of  the  parties  are  not  of  great  value  unless  combined  with  the 
duration  of  marriage.  The  large  number  whose  ages  are  not  ascertained 
also  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  information.  The  ages  were  unknown 
in  750  marriages  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  of  the  remaining  2,924,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  related  to  marriages  contracted  betwe«tn 
parties  of  suitable  ages,  1,988  being  between  husbands  of  the  ages  from  21  to 
39  years  inclusive,  and  wives  of  the  ages  from  18  to  30  years  inclusive.  In 
809  cases,  however,  the  marriage  had  been  contracted  ^t  very  early  ages,  the 
husband  being  below  21  years  in  312  cases,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  497  case|S|, 
while  there  were  112  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  less  than  21  and  the  wife 
less  than  18  at  the  time  o£  mairiage.  There  were  only  99  .(mes  in  which  the 
husband  had  been  40  or  over  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  111  in  which  the 
wife  had  been  31  or  over,  while  unions  in  which  the  husband  had  been  40 
or  over  and  the  wife  31  or  over  numbered  but  44.  ' 

The  nationalities  of  hutBaiids  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  dissolved 
call  for  no  particular  comntonti  Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
England,  Iceland,  Victoria  and  Scotland  form  the  only  large  groups,  in  the 
order  named  ;  while  among  .tbp  wives  the  order  is  slightly  altered,  Victorians 
coming  next  to  Englishwomen.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  much  larger 
preponderance  of  natives  of  New  South  Wales  among  the  wives  than  among 
the  husbands,  the  numbei^  being  2,029  and  1,516  respectively,  while  in  1,135 
cases  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of  the  State.  There  were  925 
Englishmen  and  591  Englishwomen  whose  marriages  were  dissolved,  while 
England  was  the  birthplace  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  302  cases.  After 
these  the  most  numerous  groups  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  the  same  country  were  those  of  Victoria  and  Ireland,  but  in  these  groups 
there  were  only  52  and  46  cases  respectively.  The  other  groups,  except  the 
27  cases  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of  Scotland,  are  too 
small  to  deserve  meatioii. 
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BOCTAL  CONDITJON. 

Habitations  or  ths  Peopub. 


The  bousing  of  the  people  is  an  important  indication  of  the  social  condition 
of  a  coantry,  as  the  dwellings,  judged  by  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
built,  the  number  of  rooms  in  them,  and  the  number  of  occupants,  are  an 
indirect  measure  of  the  well-being  of  the  persons  who  inhabit  them. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  various  kinds  of  habitations  or  dwell- 
ings, the  number  of  persons  residing  therein,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to 
the  total  at  the  census  of  1901 : — 


Dwalllngi. 

Number. 

Oocupuito. 

Proportion  per  Gent. 

Occopanta 

Dwellingv. 

par 
DwelUnff. 

Inhabited— 

Private  dwellinm 

237,448 

4,045 

3,093 

368 

452 

7,096 

1,221,571 
42,336 
35,544 
6,664 
18,978 
18,227 

88-35 

1-50 

115 

•14 

•17 

2-64 

90-70 
314 
2-64 
•50 
1-41 
1-35 

5-14 

Boarding-honaes    

Hotels  

10-47 
11*49 

18-11 

Inatitutiona    

41-99 

Tent*  and  camn* 

2-57 

Total  inhabited 

252,502 

1,343,820 

93-95 

99-74 

5*32 

Uninhabited 

14,831 
1,438 

5*52 
•63 

Being  built 

Migratory  population 

3,500 

•26 

Total   

268,771 

1,346,820 

100*00 

100^00 

Private  dwellings  sheltered  90-7  per  cent.,  boarding-houses  3*1  per  oent., 
and  hotels  2-6  per  cent,  of  the  people.  Hotels  numbered  3,093,  or  a  propor- 
tion of  1  to  every  440  of  the  population. 

The  dwellings,  including  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  those  being  buSt, 
classified  according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  were  constructed,  were 
as  follows  in  1901 : — 


Material  of  which  huUt 

Number. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Stone 

10,793 
92,879 
1,525 
5,380 
140,482 
4,952 
8,874 
3,886 

4-02 

Brick , 

34*56 

Concrete,  adobe,  pia^ 

0-67 

Iron 

2-00 

Wood,  slaba 

52-27 

Lath  and  plaster,  mud,  bark   

1*84 

Canvas,  calico 

3-30 

Indefinite,  unspeciuod  

1*44 

ToUl 

268.771 

10000 

The  two  principal  materials  used  for  building  are  wood  and  bricks,  more 
than  half  the  dwellings  being  built  of  the  former  material,  and  over  one- 
third  of  the  latter;  4  per  cent,  are  built  of  stone, and  2  per  cent,  of  iron.  The 
dwellings  constructed  of  canvas  and  calico  are  almost  entirely  tents. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  bouses  of  various  skes,  and  the 
population  living  theiein : — 


Proportion  per  cent 

Number  of  Booms 

Number  of 

HOUMI. 

Occupants. 

Persons  to  a 

in  HouM. 

House. 

Houses. 

Occupants. 

1 

6,756 

10.209 

2-78 

•79 

1-51 

2 

14,079 

41.160 

5-80 

318 

292 

3 

23,340 

92,865 

9-61 

717 

3*98 

4 

60,858 

241,683 

20  95 

18-65 

4-75 

5 

65.294 

292,060 

22-77 

22-54 

6-28 

6 

40,246 

236,280 

16-57 

18-23 

6-87 

TtolO 

42,825 

283,975 

17-64 

21-92 

6-63 

11  to  15 

6.764 

57,246 

2  79 

4-42 

8-46 

16  to  20 

1,533 

17.579 

0*63 

1-36 

11-47 

Over  20 

1,123 

22.6;« 

•46 

174 

2016 

Total  not  stated 

2,137 

10,425 

Total 

244,954 

1,306,115 

100-00 

10000 

633 

It  will  be  seen  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  houses  contained  from  5  to  10  rooms, 
and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  living  in  them,  the  average 
number  of  occupants  per  room  being  under  one ;  while  slightly  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  contained  3  and  4  rooms,  and  were  occupied  by  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population. 


Domestic  Servants. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  domestic  servants  who  were 
employed  in  the  various  classes  of  households  at  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


rnsm  of  HniiiiphAlH 

Total  Households. 

domestio  servanu. 

Number. 

Occupants. 

Number. 

Number  of 
ser\'aiits. 

Private  families    

237.448 

4,046 

3,093 

822 

1,221.671 
42.336 
35,544 
25,652 

21,885 

1,010 

2.455 

361 

28,7a3 

1.696 

6.043 

942 

Boarding-houses   

Hotels 

Other  households 

Total 

245,408 

1,325.103 

25,711 

37,384 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  only  those  domestic  servants  are  included 
above  who  were  known  to  be  sleeping  at  their  place  of  work.  There  were  in 
addition,  2,902  sleeping  away  from  their  place  of  work  on  the  night  of  the 
Census. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  number  of  servants  employed 
in  private  families,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  these  only  are  considered, 
as  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels  servants  are  more  op  less  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  business.  At  3,035  boarding-hou-ses  and  638 
hotels  apparently  no  servants  were  employed. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  private  families  2*4  per  cent.,  in  boarding-houses 
4-0  per  cent.,  and  in  hotels  1*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  occupants  were 
Hcrvants. 
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The  next  table  distribates  the  servantB  in  private  families  according  to  the 
number  employed,  and  to  the  size  of  the  house  where  they  wero  employed : — 


J<fuinberaf  Rooms 
in  House. 


Total 
House- 
holds. 


1  and    2 . 

3  and    4. 

5  and    6  . 

7  to  10, 
11  to  15. 
16  to  20. 
Over  20  . 
Not  stated 

ToUl. 


20.823 

73,990 

94,343 

40,661 

4,763 

637 

195 

2,046 


Households  employing  spodfled  number  of  Servants. 


Total  3^- 

House-      -3  2?. 

holds     \%tB 

employing.  ^  •  §*, 

Senrmnts.       ^5 


237.448 


20,760 

72.167 

88,072 

30.461 

1,986 

154 

33 

1.930 


215,563 


61 

2 

1,775 

47 

5,955 

280 

8,140 

1,644 

1.216 

893 

111 

129 

22 

30 

82 

19 

17,362 

3.044 

1 

28 
357 
462 
115 

33 


1.005 


8 

49 

206 

128 

77 

6 


474 


1.823 
6.271 
10.190 
2,777  t 
483  i 
102  I 
116  I 


65 
1,872 
6,634 
12.706 
5,301 
1,334 
619 
172 


21,885  28,703 


As  the  houses  increase  in  size  the  proportion  employing  servants  increases, 
and  the  proportion  of  servant^  themselves  increases.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  households  employ  only  one  servant.  Altogether,  9-2  per  cent, 
of  the  private  families  employ  a  servant ;  in  the  Metropolis  the  proportion 
is  11*3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  8  per  cent.  The  number 
of  servants  employed  averaged  12-1  to  every  100  families  in  New  South 
Wales,  14*9  to  every  100  in  the  Metropolis,  and  10*5  to  every  100  in  the 
<50untry. 
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From  the  year  1860 — ^just  after  New  South  Wales  was  restricted  to  its 
present  bonndaiies — ^up  to  the  present  time,  the  tsade  and  shipping  retoms 
irf  ike  State  show  a  lemarkable  expajisaon.  The  rate  of  increase  in  shipping 
kas,  moreover,  been  mnch  ^ter  than  that  of  the  population,  despite  the 
dnoim  oeoMkmed  by  unfaTouzaUe  seasons  here,  or  the  low  prices  ruling  for 
8ta^  jffoducts  in  the  European  markets. 

^e  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
in  and  departing  from  New  South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years  since 
1860,  together  with  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel  at  each  period  : — 


BntamL 

Cleared. 

Avenge 
Tonnege 

VOMlf. 

Tonnage. 

VMeels. 

Tonooge. 

per 

1880 

1,424 

427,835 

1.438 

431,484 

300 

1865 

1,912 

635,888 

2,120 

090,294 

329 

1870 

1,858 

689,820 

2,066 

771,942 

373 

1875 

2,376 

1,109,088 

2,294 

1,059,101 

464 

1880 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,043 

1,190,321 

586 

1685 

2,601 

2,088,307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

797 

1890 

2,326 

2,340,470 

2,317 

2,294,911 

998 

1895 

2,390 

2,851,546 

2,405 

2,854,705 

1,190 

1900 

2,784 

4,014,755 

2,714 

3,855,748 

1,432 

1905 

2,725 

4,697,511 

2,694 

4,684,108 

1,731 

In  the  shipping  records  of  New  South  Wales  the  repeated  voyages  of  vessels 
are  included,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  ships  of  war,  cable-laying  vessels,  and 
yachts,  nor  of  vessels  trading  between  ports  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
tonnage  quoted  is  net. 

In  1860  the  number  of  yessels  required  to  conduct  the  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  was  1,424,  while  in  1905  the  total  had  increased  to  2,725.  A  more 
definite  idea  of  the  growth  of  trade  is  obtained,  however,  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  1860  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  State 
*WBS'427,835,  while  in  1905  the  tonnage  was  4,697,511,  or  nearly  eleven  times 
4M  large.  During  this  period  the  sise  of  vessels  has  been  constantly  increasing* 
in  the  first  year  the  average  capacity  of  each  vessel  was  300  tons.  In  1906 
the  fignre  was  1,731  tons,  and  several  vessels  over  10,000  tons  now  enter 
the  port  of  Sydney  zegulady. 
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The  tonnage  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  but  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase,  until  in  1905  it  reached  the  highest  figure  on  record.  Compared 
with  other  Australian  States  the  shipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  province,  as  it  comprises  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  Victoria  comes  next  with  a  little  over 
one-fifth. 


Nationality* OF  Vessels. 

The  trade  of  the  State  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  carried  on  under  the 
British  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  British  poesessioDs 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  coasting 
trade  chiefly  in  local  hands.  Since  1881,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  foreign  shipping,  and  at  the  present  day  the  greater  portion  of 
the  direct  trade  transacted  with  foreign  ports  is  carried  in  vessels  which  are 
not  British.  This  has  been  due  to  the  appearance  in  the  Australian  trade 
of  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  in  1883,  of  those  of  the  two 
German  lines  some  time  later,  and  more  recently  the  vessels  of  the  American 
and  Japanese  Companies.  From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  expan^ 
sion  in  British  and  foreign  shipping  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1860  was  689,251, 
or  80*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  859,319  tons ;  while  in  1880  the  proportion 
was  as  high  as  92*9,  British  vessels  representing  2,259,924  tons  out  of  a  total 
of  2,432,779.  In  1905,  however,  the  British  shipping  had  fallen  to  85*6  per 
cent.,  the  foreign  tonnage  having  increased  from  172,855  to  1,347,676  during 
the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1880 : — 


Y«r. 

British. 

Foreifpi. 

ToteL 

tons. 

per  cent. 

tona. 

per  cent. 

tons. 

1860 

680,251 

80  21 

170,068 

19-79 

859,319 

1865 

1,248,240 

9412 

77,933 

5-88 

1,326,182 

1870 

1,333,410 

01-22 

128,352 

8-78 

1,461,762 

1875 

2,001,641 

92-32 

166,546 

7*68 

2,168.187 

1880 

2,259,924 

02-80 

172,855 

711 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

87*48 

517.495 

12*52 

4,133,077 

1890 

4,030,472 

8605 

604,909 

13*05 

4,635,381 

1895 

5,061,387 

88-70 

644,864 

11-30 

5,706,251 

1900 

6,702,106 

85-15 

1,168,397 

14-85 

7.870,503 

1905 

8,033,943 

86-68 

1,347,676 

14-37 

9,381,619 

Of  the  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or  registered 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Prior  to  1891  the  returns  do  not  allow  of 
the  colonial  shipping  being  divided  into  that  belonging  to  Australasia  and  that 
belonging  to  other  British  colonies,  and  it  is  only  after  1900  that  Australian 
vessels  can  be  separated  from  New  iSealand ;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,333,410 
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tons  of  shipping  enteied  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  964,718  tons^  or 
72*3  per  cent.,  belonged  to  British  possessions,  the  great  bulk  being  Austral- 
asian ;  in  1880,  out  of  2,259,924  tons  of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared, 
1,499,236  tons,  or  66*3  per  cent.,  belonged  to  British  colonies ;  in  1900  the 
shipping  from  and  to  British  possessions  amounted  to  6,702,106  tons  (of 
which  3,590,284  tons  were  Australasian)  out  of  a  total  7,870,503  tons,  or 
53*6  per  cent. ;  while  in  1905  out  of  a  total  of  9,381,619  tons,  3,559,239,  or 
37*9  per  cent.,  were  Australian. 

The  tonnage  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  is  still 
small,  although  a  great  advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Taking  the  year  1905,  for  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationalities 
is  given  below,  Grermany  stands  first,  then  France,  then  the  United  States. 
The  only  other  nations  whose  carrying  trade  with  the  State  is  important  are 
Norway  and  Italy. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  total  shipping  of  the  principal  nationalities 
that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  in  1890,  1900,  and 
1905,  as  well  as  the  proportions  per  cent.  In  1890  and  1900  New  Zealand 
vessels  are  included  with  the  Australian,  and  cannot  be  separated  : — 


Total  Shipping  Bnterad  aad  daarad  New  South  WaIm. 

Percentage  of  each 

NatloaaUty. 

1800. 

1000. 

1006. 

NationaUty. 

VflMola. 

Tonnage. 

VeMeli. 

Toanag*. 

Veeeele. 

Tonnage. 

1890. 

looa 

1006. 

AastesUftD 1 

NewZeaUnd ) 

Fritiflh     ., 

8,228 

066 
76 
162 

4 

161 
83 

2,468,800 

l,6n,172 

187,466 

228.418 

22,027 

4,760 

178,770 
87,468 

8,806 

1,460 
160 
144 
111 
64 
48 
166 
48 

8,600,284 

8,111,822 
240,802 
861,064 
106,740 

71,008 
120,206 
108,840 

78,832 

(2.786 

I     564 

1,424 

180 

801 

78 

48 

ISO 
14 

704,822 
8,760,888 
868,040 
622,668 
111,747 
60,640 

201,800 
22,007 

1 62-08 

84-02 

2-07 

4*06 

•47 

•10 

8-76 
-81 

46H)2 

80-54 
817 
4-46 
1-88 

•01 
1*68 
2-46 

•08 

f    87-04 

1     7-61 

40-18 

Frenoh 

Oomutn 

8-82 

5*67 

SeuidiiiaTiMi 

Italiftn 

1-10 
0*66 

jA]Mui«ae 

Am^rffiftn    . . , 

2*70 

0-2^ 

T6tol 

4,648 

4,686,881 

6.496 

7.870,608 

6,410 

0,881,(U0 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Trade  wrra  various  Countries. 

Of  the  tonnage  engaged  during  1905  in  the  outward  trade  of  New  South 
Wales,  15*2  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
to  Victoria  and  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  including  New  Zealand, 
amounted  to  50*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  regards  the  remainder,  9*3  per 
cent,  went  to  other  British  possessions,  and  25*3  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries. 
The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,  and  some  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  represent  the 
nominal  tonnage  or  cargo  space  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  goods,  and  not 
the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  carried,  which  latter  information  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain* 
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A  dktributioa  of  the  traiBo  amoog  the  leading  diyiflkxis  of  the  Brilblk 
Empire  and  the  principal  foreign  oonntxieft  with  which  ^e  State  of  New 
South  Wales  has  commercial  relations  will  be  fomid  below : — 


Country. 


Entered  frooi  and  oteand  for  variom  Conniriet. 


ISOO. 


Tonnacre* 


igooi 


VMMla. 


Tonnage. 


liX». 


Tbnnage- 


British  Ehnpir 
AoAtnlum  States.. 


United  Kingdon  

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Hongkong 

CaniMla   

Cape  Colony 

Natal  

Fiji 

Straits  Settlementa 

Other  British  Possessions 


2,»74 
318 

460 

33 

64 

4 

12 

66 
24 
13 


Total,  British    3,968 


Foreign  Countries — 

France    

Germany    

Netherlands  

Belgium 

United  States   

China 

Japan  

New  Caledonia 

Java 


Philippine  Islands 
Hawaiian  Islands.. 


Peru    

Chili    

Other  Foreign  Countries.. 


Total,  Foreign  675 


25 
69 

4 

10 

LU 

8 

4 

100 

20 

14 

"is 

100 
152 


All  Tonnage  4,643 


2,544,905 

651,133 

332,793 

61,820 

92,523 

5,103 

18,744 


68,003 

33,994 

9,079 


3,818,097 


57,096 

133,368 

4,622 

14,426 

222,483 

10,365 

5,150 

97,823 

26,837 

19,323 

"n;676 

115,222 
92,893 


817,284 


4,635,381 


3,062 

341 

540 

57 

68 

152 
40 
65 
19 
60 


4,466 


44 

70 
3 
13 

157 
19 
34 

118 
45 
31 
94 
28 

211 

166 


1,0 


5,498 


3,801,154 
964,232 

598.710 

138,993 

121,938 

76,477 

240,755 

60,701 

64,125 

31,212 

58,101 


6,206,398 


100,793 

234,817 

5,062 

28,129 

303,187 
41,161 
83,179 

143,887 
89,129 
44,825 

107,248 
37,411 

295,829 

149,473 


1,664,110 


7,870,503 


2,880 
389 

634 
79 
64 
26 
66 
32 
64 
41 
35 


4,310 


54 

96 

4 

10 

170 

12 

98 

86 

15 

81 

57 

54 

178 

194 


1,109 


5,419 


4,102,  IS6 

1,373,41.^ 

863, 32» 

2I2,695t 

162,007 

61,0fH 

114,660 

62,911 

73,090 

60,604 

46,619 


7,131,565 


152,751 

329.237 

7.184 

26,185 
419,299 

26,428 
217,020 
140,232 

34,876 
194,872 

90,177 

84.003 
315,254 
212,536 


2,250,054 


9,381,619 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  out  of  a  total  tonnage  amounting 
to  9,381,619  in  1905,  vessels  fro&  other  Australian  States  aggregated  4,102,126, 
or  43*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  next 
largest  tonnage  with  1,373,413  tons,  or  14*6  per  cent.,  followed  by  New 
Zealand  with  863,329  tons,  equal  to  9-2  per  cent.  ;  United  States  with  419,299 
tons,  or  4  5  per  cent. ;  and  Germany  with  329,237  tons,  or  3*5  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  During  the  fifteen  years — 1890-1905 — the  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  by  722,280  tons,  or  111  per  cent.,  while  British  tonnage 
as  a  whole  increased  by  3,313,468,  or  87  per  cent.,  the  United  States  tonnage 
by  196,816  tons,  or  88  per  cent.,  and  the  German  tonnage  by  195,869  tons, 
or  147  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  in  the  German  tonnage  is  due  to  the  large  volume  of 
business  captured  by  the  heavily-subsidised  vessels  of  the  various  German 
lines.  In  fact,  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  all  the  foreign  shipping 
trade  with  Australia  through  the  subsidising  of  the  fines  by  several  of  tiie 
foreign  Governments.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  for  example,  receivee  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  German  Government  of  £115,000,  equal  to  68.  8d, 
per   mile.    To  protect  the  interests    of   the  German   agriculturists  it  m 
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stipolated  in  the  agreemeat  that  the  vesBelki  shall  not  carry  <m  their 
homeward  journey  irosen  meat,  dairy  produce,  -or  cereala  in  the  nature  .of 
those  grown  in  Germany.  The  Japanese  Government  subsidises  its  steamers 
trading  to  Australia  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  per  .annum,  and  the  Messageries 
Mahtimes  receives  a  subsidy  of  Ss.  4d.  per  mile.  Of  the  British  lines  .the 
Peninsular  and  Onental  receives  £85,000  per  annum,  and  the  Orient-Pacific 
£120,000  per  annum,  for  Garr3dng  the  mails  to  iind  from  Australia. 


Steam  and  Sailing  Vbssels. 

The  records  prior  -to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steamers  from 
the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  sailing  vessels  by 
steam  has  been  abtmdantly  apjutrent  in  the  twenty-nine  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  In  1876  the  steam  tonnage  was  912,554  as  compared  with 
1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  cent,  and  57*1  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  relative  positions  have  long  since  been  transposed,  for  the 
tonnage  of  sailing  ships  in  1905  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  figures  of 
i876,  being  1,287,032  tons,  or  but  13*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping,  as 
compared  with  8,094,587  tons  of  steam,  or  86*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
steam  tonnage  in  1905  was,  therefore,  eight  times  as  great  as  in  1876.  The 
progress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  wiU  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Steam. 

Suliiig. 

PnMMyrtlDn 
Total  T 

Bntorad. 

of  SteMnto 
QDnatffl. 

finUKd. 

•  Gleand. 

EBtemd. 

CI«M«d. 

Qearad. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tona 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1876 

473,821 

438,733 

600,604 

614.567 

44'10 

41-65 

1680 

803,935 

746,4.37 

438,523 

443,884 

6471 

62  71 

i>8r> 

1,413,551 

1,378,292 

674.756 

666,478 

67  69 

67-41 

1890 

1,759,476 

1,768,848 

580,995 

526,063 

75  18 

77-08 

1895 

2,132,753 

2,161.176 

718,793 

693.529 

74  79 

75-71 

liKK) 

3.206,«67 

3,140,449 

o(/o,mfo 

715,299 

79  87 

81-45 

1905 

4,051,884 

4,042.703 

645.627 

641,405 

86*26 

86'3I 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners  is 
illustrated  by  the  rather  peculiar  feature  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage 
coming  to  the  State  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from  the  ports  of 
the  neighbouring  States,  where  they  have  dehvered  a  general  cargo,  and, 
having  been  unable  to  obtain  return  freight,  have  cleared  for  Newcastle  to 
load  coal.  The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  in  any  one 
year  since  1876  was  in  1900,  when  it  reached  1,296,833  tons.  The  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Tear. 


Stoam  (Ballast). 


Saflingr  (Ballaat). 


fiateiwL 


1876 
1880 
1885 
18M0 
1895 
1900 
1905 


tons 
16,709 
73,006 
146.501 
309.780 
375,589 
791,803 
882,639 


Cleared.         I     Entered. 


Cleared. 


Proportion  of  Balla«t  to 
Total  Tonnatce. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


tons 

4,022 

3,015 

11,181 

3,767 

26,802 

13.3,159 

127,288 


tons 

tons 

per  cent. 

246,244 

13.834 

24-47 

144.757 

13,'204 

17-53 

198.865 

42,200 

16-54 

2-28.699 

18.620 

2301 

466,401 

6,6.30 

29r.3 

505,030 

1,644 

32-30 

466,774 

16,956 

2872 

per  cent. 
1-70 
136 
2-61 
•98 
1-17 
350 
3-08 
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Although  the  proportion  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  flactuated  between 
16*5  per  cent,  in  1885  and  32*3  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  tendency  \a  for  the  figure 
to  stand  at  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole.  The  tonnage  cleared  in  ballast 
is  very  small ;  up  to  1900  it  was  under  2  per  cent.,  and  is  now  only  about 
3  per  cent.  The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australian  shipping 
clears  in  ballast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources 
of  the  country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes 
of  wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  live-stock,  frozen  meat,  butter,  fruit,  tallow, 
leather,  skins  and  hides,  and  other  commodities  may  generally  be  obtained. 
Besides,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  commercial  centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not  usually  sent  out 
without  at  least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo.  As  a  rule,  it 
does  not  pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights,  as  is  commonly 
done  with  regard  to  European  and  American  ports. 


Inland  River  Shipping. 

During  the  eighteen  years  1886  to  1903  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged' 
in  the  trade  carried  on  between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  via  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling,  was  included  in  the  shipping 
returns  of  the  State.  The  Customs  Department,  however,  does  not  now 
collect  the  particulars,  and  they  have  therefore  been  excluded  from  the 
shipping  records  of  all  the  years  mentioned. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during 
each  year  of  the  specified  period  were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared.            | 

1 

Year. 

Entered. 

Cleand. 

Veuels. 

Tom. 

Vesseltf. 

Tone. 

Vosecls.        Tons. 

VeMeli. 

Tone. 

1886 

260 

42.798 

270 

35,862 

1895 

731 

78.212 

685 

75,676 

1887 

393 

65.862 

398 

62,778 

1896 

780 

75.423 

744 

74.052 

188S 

315 

50,766 

338 

37,515 

1897 

782 

73,416 

468 

53,6-21 

1889 

550 

67,614 

454 

51,545 

1898 

714 

62,2,% 

610 

64.09r 

1890 

5G3 

72,777 

460 

53,714 

1899 

813 

69,242 

676 

68,47.'? 

1891 

419 

69.741 

446 

71,018 

19(K) 

842 

79.333 

692 

65,05a 

1892 

473 

59.852 

62H 

61,169 

1901 

692 

63.208 

622 

60,725 

1893 

6.39 

73,247 

638 

72,448  1 

1902 

276 

22.347 

167 

12,67d 

1894 

843 

88,627 

826 

88,990  1 

I 

1903 

426 

38,083 

389 

36,764 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navigation. 
The  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used  by 
shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume  is 
augmented  by  the  flood  waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland.  The 
towns  at  which  the  vessels  call  are  Wentworth,  on  the  DarUng,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Murray,  and  Moama,  Swan  Hill,  and  Euston,  on  the 
Murray. 

Ports. 

No  other  seaport  of  the  State  can  be  compared  with  either  Sydney  or 
Newcastle,  though  Wollongong  now  maintains  a  trade  of  some  consequence, 
especially  in  coal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Eden»  Twofold  Bay» 
has  increased. 
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The  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  uniform,  the 
inciease  from  the  year  1860  being  at  an  average  rate  of  about  5*3  per  cent. 
per  annum,  and  from  1890  at  the  rate  of  5*1  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
vessels  registered  as  entered  considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  cleared 
*  at  Port  Jackson.  To  account  for  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels 
leaving  Sydney  for  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned 
as  dejutrtures  from  Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the 
clearances  of  Newcastle  imiformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
the  subsequent  table.  The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  ports  at  one 
time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  vessels  are  now 
cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last  leave.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  quinquen- 
nial periods  from  1860  to  1905 :-— 


<r . 

Sydney. 

Tear. 

Entered. 

CleAKd. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tOD». 

tons. 

1860 

292,213 

275,630 

111,274 

134,480 

1865 

423,570 

421,049 

189,620 

248,769 

1870 

385,616 

364,758 

283,091 

383,242 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573,626 

1880 

827,738 

641,996 

400,598 

516,480 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1890 

1,644,689 

1,356,632 

625.398 

842,180 

1895 

2,027,951 

1,669,654 

727,834 

1,048,400 

1900 

2,716,651 

2,109.739 

1,160,758 

1,623,976 

1905 

3,401,013 

2,922,461 

1,182,267 

1,586,134 

The  total  tonnage  of  Sydney  increased  by  902,000  tons  between  1860  and 
1880,  and  by  3,357,000  tons  between  1880  and  1900,  while  during  the  last 
five  years  the  increase  has  amounted  to  1,497,000  tons.  Uij, 

The  returns  for  Newcastle  also  show  a  great  advance,  the  tonnage  entering 
having  doubled  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  As  might,  perhaps,  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  two  ports,  a  large  number  of 
sailing  vessels  visit  Newcastle,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  being  over  one- 
third.    In  Sydney  the  proportion  is  only  about  10  per  cent. 

The  other  ports  of  the  State  are  of  minor  importance  compared  with  Sydney 
and  Newcastle,  the  total  tonnage  of  all  of  them  only  amounting  to  114,231 
entered  and  175,513  cleared,  or  about  3*09  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1905  the 
vessels  which  entered  Wollongong  direct  from  places  outside  the  State  were,^ 
with  one  exception,,  all  in  ballast,  and  totalled  74,085  tons ;  while  at  Eden 
the  shipping  entered  amounted  to  30,772  tons.  The  shipping  cleared  at 
Wollongong  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  135,193,  and  at  Eden  (Twofold 
Bay)  31,479.    The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Twofold  Bay  is  with  Tasmania. 

During  recent  years  a  fairly  large  trade  has  sprung  up  between  Brisbane 
and  the  northern  rivers — Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed.  In  1905  the  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  these  rivers  from  places  beyond  the  State  was 
9,242,  and  of  vessels  cleared  7,213.  The  remaining  ports  at  which  shipping 
was  recorded,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  thereat  were  Port  Stephens,  1,016 
cleared ;  Manning  River,  2(^  cleared ;  Fort  Macquarie,  132  entered  and 
354  cleared. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1905  there  were  998  steamers  and  sailing  ve 
lepresenting  106,119  tons  net,  registered  in  the  books  of  the  NavigatioB 
Department,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.  Of  theee,  516  were  steameiB, 
ooUectively  of  61,993  tons  net.  There  were  56  steamers  of  5,181  net  tona^ 
and  49  siuling  vessels  on  the  register  at  Newcastle,  their  net  tonnage  bein^ 
6,876.  The  total  tonnage  registered  in  the  State  was  118,176  of  whicfat 
67,174  was  steam  tonnage.  These  figures  are  ezclnaiYe  of  lighters,  of  which 
there  were  160,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  7,104,  registered  at  Sydney ;  and  4&, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,870,  at  Newcastle.  A  fee  of  £1  is  charged  for 
a  lighter's  hcense,  which  permits  the  boat  to  be  employed  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  total  tonnage  registered  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  years  shown 
was : — 


Staamen. 

SAUinflrVeMeli. 

ToUL 

Year. 

ITo. 

Toot. 

No. 

Tom. 

Ve«el«. 

Tons. 

1870 

14 

1,494 

50 

8,349 

64 

9,843 

1875 

37 

3.903 

93 

12.197 

130 

16,100 

1880 

20 

2.159 

54 

7.003 

74 

9,162 

1885 

59 

6.387 

49 

4,876 

99 

11,263 

1890 

21 

4,027 

28 

6,234 

49 

10.261 

1895 

13 

6.172 

13 

1,363 

26 

6.535 

1900 

23 

10.445 

31 

4,289 

64 

14.734 

1905 

37 

3,018 

n 

1.103 

48 

4.121 

During  the  year  1905  five  vessels,  aggregating  2,522  tons,  were  sold  to 
foreigners,  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  the  State. 
Sales  were  also  made  to  British  subjects  of  80  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  6,998,  which  remained  on  the  registos  at  Sydney  and  Newcastie. 

The  only  ports  at  which  vessels  are  registered  are  Sydney  and  Newcastle, 
and  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
registered  at  each  port  on  the  Slst  December,  1906,  classified  acceding  to 
their  tonnage : — 


Sydney. 

Neweartltt. 

ToniMfce. 

St 

atilinir- 

Staam. 

8110119. 

VmkIb. 

Toiw. 

VoMeto. 

Tons. 

ye^ 

Ibm. 

V--. 

To.. 

Under  50 

27B 

105 

65 

19 

19 

9 

9 

4 

4 

6 

1 

6.880 
7.486 
9,008 
4,795 
6,399 
3,918 
6.055 
3,224 
4,873 
9,502 
1.834 

315 
90 
29 
14 
11 
2 
4 
10 

\ 

1 

4,^i 

6,913 
4,045 
3,420 
3,956 
805 
2,236 
8,520 
6,020 
1,466 
2.130 

4& 

9 
2 

■i 

2 

1,083 
609 

217 

552 
2.7i» 

29 

14 

2 

1 
4 
3 

"i 
1 

601 

60  and  under  100... 

100        ,.            200  ... 

200        „           300.. 

300        „           400  ... 

400        „           600  ... 

600        ,.            600... 

600  „  1,000... 
1,000  „  1,400... 
1,40!>  „  1,800 ... 
1.800  and  over 

981 

244 

235 

1,387 

1,3» 

'*65T 

Total 

516 

61,998 

482 

44,126 

56 

5.181 

4» 

6,876 
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The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  construction 
both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  saUing  and  52  steam  vessels  having 
been  built  is  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vessels  and  64  steamers  were  built  in  the 
subsequent  year.  Trade  then  became  less  active,  and  the  industry  showed 
a  tendency  to  die  out.  In  1890  it  had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  there  has  been  little  improvement  since,  the  tonnage  of 
sailing  vessels  built  during  1905  being  only  266,  and  of  steamers  1,007. 

Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing  vessels  built  in 
the  State,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  averaging  considerably  under 
100  tons  burden.  The  tend^icy  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steamera, 
and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels, 
have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship-building  industry,  which  at  one  time 
promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions. 

Up  to  1905  no  reliable  data  were  procurable  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vesseb  built  abroad  for  the  New  Sout^  Wales  local  trade,  and  such 
vessels  formed  an  import  of  large  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the 
Customs  returns.  In  1905,  however,  the  Customs  returns  show  that  7 
vessels  valued  at  £46,165  were  imported  from  abroad.  A  further  idea  of 
the  large  number  imtported  maybe  gatiiered  from  the  registration  of  vesseb 
other  than  thbse  built  in  New  South  Wales.  During  the  last  five  years  there 
were  39  steam  vessels  of  21,966  total  tonnage  and  23  sailing  vessels  of  6,525^ 
total  tonnage  registered  which  were  not  btult  in  the  State. 


The  Navigatioh  Department. 

The  Navigation  Amendment  Act  of  1899  abolished  the  Marine  Board,, 
and  constituted  a  Department  of  Navigation  and  Courts  of  Marine  Inquiry. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  and  Courts  were  defined  by  this 
measure,  and  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1871-1896  were  amended  to  accord 
with  the  new  jurisdiction. 

The  Navigation  Department  supervises  all  matters  relating  to  steam  navi- 
gation, and  transacts  all  business  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  certificates 
of  competency ;  the  framing  of  harbour  regulations ;  the  preservation'  of 
ports,  harbours,  rivers,  kc, ;  the  regulalaon  of  lighthouses,  lights,  and  river- 
marks,  moorings,  licenses  to  lighters,  watermen's  boats,  ferries,  harbour  axM 
river  steamoEs,  ^c.  It  controk  the  pilot 'service,  and  administers  the  rules - 
relating  to  the  marking  of  load  lines,  the  life-saving  appliances  on  sMps, 
and  accommodation  for  seamen.  The  Court  of  Marine  Inquiry  is  presided 
over  by  a  District  Court  Judge,  and  makes  inquiries  as  to  shipwrecks  and 
other  casualties  afEecting  ships,  or  as  to  charges  of  incompetency  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  masters,  mates,  or  engineers  of  ships,  either  in 
the  case  of  British  ships  on  or  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  on  a 
ship  registered  in  New  South  Wales.  The  court  has  the  power  to  suspend 
or  cancel  certificates,  and  determines  appeals  in  respect  of  the  detention  of 
ships  alleged  to  be  unsafe. 


The  Sydney  HARBduR  Trust. 

The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Act,  which  caitaie  into  force  on  the  Ist  November* 
1960,  was  passed  in  order  to  make  better  provision  for  the  management  of 
the  port  of  Sydney,,  to  establish  abettrd  of  commissioners,  and  to  (Confer  on 
such  body  certain  powers  in  relation  to*  t^e  port,  iiicluding  power  to  lev^- 
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and  collect  certain  tolls,  dues,  rates,  rfeuts,  and  charges,  and  to  purchase  and 
resume  lands  ;  to  vest  certain  property  in  the  commissioners  ;  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  The  three  commissioners  were  appointed  a  body  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  each  member  of  the  board, 

ubject  to  certain  provisions,  being  entitled  to  hold  office  for  seven  yearst 
The  exclusive  control  of  the  port  and  shipping,  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys, 
wharves,  docks,  &c.,  rests  with  the  commissioners,  and  the  preservation  and 

mprovement  of  the  port  generally  is  vested  in  them.  Power  is  given  them 
to  collect  rates  and  charges  in  accordance  with  the  Wharfage  and  Tonnage 
Acts  and  amending  Acts,  and  all  such  statutes  are  mutatis  mutandis  incor- 
porated with  the  Harbour  Trust  Acts,  and  unless  otherwise  provided,  all  rates 
leviable  under  those  statutes  may  be  collected  by  the  Commissioners. 


Quarantine. 

The  Board  of  Health  have  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  health, 
ajld  may  place  in  quarantine  any  vessel,  should  they  deem  it  advisable  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1905 
the  Government  Health  Officers  at  Sydney  and  Newcastle  examined  756 
vessels,  of  which  146  were  detained  for  special  action.  The  passengers 
examined  numbered  8,060,  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  31,603.  There  is 
<only  one  quarantine  station  in  the  State  for  persons.  It  is  situated  inside 
the  North  Head  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  in  equipment  and  suitability  of  position 
it  is  surpassed  by  few  quarantine  stations  in  the  world.  There  is  also  a 
station  at  Bradley's  Head  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  one  at  the  port  of 
Newcastle,  where  foreign  live  stock  may  be  placed  in  quarantine ;  and  at 
Randwick  there  is  another  station  for  the  isolation  of  Australian  stock  and 
horses  imported  from  other  countries.  The  regulations  for  the  quarantine 
of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Stock  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
^nd  Agriculture. 


Docks  and  Wharves. 

Adequate  accommodation  is  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  enterprise  for  fitting  and  repairing  ships  in  the  State.  At  Sydney 
there  are  four  graving  docks,  five  floating  docks,  and  three  patent  slips.  At 
Newcastle  there  are  three  patent  slips  ;  besides  which  there  are  other  docking 
and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  convenience  of 
coasters  and  small  craft. 

The  Sutherland  G^raving  Dock  at  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  the  property 
of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  largest  single  docks  in  the  world ;  it  is 
€08  feet  long  and  84  feet  broad,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing 
32  feet  of  water.  The  Fitzroy,  another  large  Government  graving  dock  on 
Cockatoo  Island,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  21  feet  6  inches  of 
water.  In  addition  the  Mort's  Dock  and  Engineering  Company  own  two 
large  graving  docks,  one  at  Balmain  and  the  other  at  Woolwich. 

For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled.  The  water 
deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  may  be  berthed 
alongside  the  wharves  and  quays.  At  low  tide  the  depth  of  water  ranges 
between  12  and  30  feet.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  wharfage  at  Fort 
Jackson  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  Along  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove  magnificent  echelon  wharves  have  been  constructed, 
which  are  capable  of  berthing  vessels  of  14,000  tons  register. 
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fitted  wA  stcAm  <TiLaes  mad  cc^i«r  *rr!h&aoes  Sor  iW  spevdr  diftrikmse  o{ 
the  higBBt  sLz»  cccBlz^rted.  vii>  <MrT:fttcrs  k*T^  Khwa  «^-?id  to  !jk*i!:tmD^ 
the  loftdiBfr  cf  wiett.  mad  oci  aZ  tLe  >pttiw  tbe  I»::^■^T  lirji^  »  U»i  ilov^ 
Powffnl  c&ippcu:  arpcA20»  mad  ioocit  stons^  ms  vv!I  *»  ^piiectrtv''  l^tis^, 
are  tobe  foood  oc  aZ  vb^  izLiwft^Art  vkArn».  w^v^  at^  ei^t^nded  Aad  impcv^Tted 
in  Older  to>  keep  |mic«  vitk  t^  giovinf  sapping  of  the  poet^ 

Neveastle  m  ako  *  veil-e*^u:pped  poit^  »Wn  Tusseli^  of  $.iO>  t«M»  rMi 
be  mUt  bercbed :  aad  eTvzr  nKxien  staam  mud  bxtimilk'  *pphAiK>e  kir 
JoMfing  coaI  is  k>wDd  oa  hs  vktrres..    Tbe  GoTcnment  ovns  M^rtr  all  tlir 


At  tke  haiboor  of  WoZoiu<on£  Tcnels  dimviiur  II  feet  6  incbes  of  vmter  can 
be  bertibed,  mud  *  ^uf^  cmi|EO  sbcd.  com!  sboocsk  cimiMtt.  mud  derrick*  mre 
available  for  the  uw  <^  sbif^ng.  Staitba^  ciaiMB«  and  oiber  coal-abippii||t 
appKaifcoes  bare  been  crertcd  at  BaUL  Coal  Cliff,  and  oiber  placea.  FriTate 
as  wdl  as  GoTenunat  wbarres  are  found  at  all  tbe  cbiei  centres  of  popnlatioii 
along  tbe  liren  of  tbe  State,  and  all  porta  witb  a  trade  of  anj  importance 
have  tbeir  jetties  and  shipping  facilitie&. 


LlGHTHOUSBS, 

The  coast  of  New  Soatb  Wales  is  well  proTidcd  witb  ligbtbonses,  tbe  nombei^ 
at  the  end  of  1905  being  25»  besides  which  there  were  many  leading  lights  . 
and  li^t-sbips  for  the  saietr  of  barboor  navigation.    The  Smoky  CWpe  group* 
flaahing  Ugbt,  the  Macqnane  revolving  dectric  light,  on  the  South  Head  of 
Port  Jackson^  and  the  Cape  Byron  group-flashing  light  are  amongst  the  most . 
powerful  h^tB  in  the  wwld,  the  first  named  being  visiUe  28  miles  at  aaa, 
and  each  of  the  last  two  26  miles.    In  addition  there  are  lighthouses  ou 
Point  Perpendicular,  visible  24  miles ;   Seal  Rocks,  visible  23  miles ;   andv 
Montagu  Island,  visible  22  miles. 

Shipwrecks. 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger  to  vessek  . 
navigating  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  wrecks  have  been 
very  rare.     There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast,  one  at  the 
Sydney  Heads,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle ;    but  the  whale-boats  at  the 
various  pilot  stations  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linings,  and  otherwise  made 
useful  for  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  of  them  have  been  of  excellent   . 
service.    The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the  Navigation  Department  for  the 
towing  of  ships  in  and  out  of  port,  are  also  available  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assKstance  to  vessels  in  distress ;  and  life-saving  appliances  are  kept  at  certain. . 
places  along  the  coast. 

The  wrecks  reported  in  1905  numbered  8,  and  of  the  persons  comprising 
the  crews  and  passengers,  8  lost  their  lives.  There  were  4  steam  vessels 
and  4  sailing,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  974.  The  value, 
including  cargoes  of  six  vessels,  representing  952  tons,  was  £22,672 ;  hut 
no  particulars  were  available  respecting  the  other  two  vessels. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  48  vessels  wrecked  on  the  shores 
of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Of 
these  30  were  steam  and  18  sailing  vessek,  the  total  tonnage  represented 
being  14,202.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  94,  the  highest  number  in  ony 
year  being  36  in  1904. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages,  per  calendar  month,  in  1905, 
paid  to  white  crews  of  British  ocean-going  steameis  trading  with  New  Soutli 
Wales,  and  also  the  rates  for  white  crews  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  Inter-state 
trade.  The  rates  were  obtained  from  the  ships'  articles  deposited  wiiih  the 
State  shipping  officers  : — 


CapM^r. 


Average  monttily 
wages. 
White 


Occan- 
going 


Inter- 
State 


OftpMftty. 


Avezsge  monthly 

wag«8. 

White    


Oo^an- 
going 


VttTigatkm — 

fltt  awte  

'2nd     , 

3rd      „     

Boatswain    

Carpenter 

A.B.  seaman    

Ordinary  seaman  ... 
Engineer's  Department — 

Ist  engineer 

2nd     

-3rd     „         

.4t£     „         

■f^     *>         

«th      , 

*  WiBchman 


£ 
10  to  17 

9 
7  to  8 

5 
6ito7i 

2/51- 


I  ^ 
I  14  to  17 
,  11  to  14 
I  8toll 
.  7,101- 
,  8 
I  6/101- 
I        3 


16to30|l8to27 

12tol6    14  to  19 

8tol3.12tol5 

8  12 

7      •       10 

7      I      10 

5ito7,8ito9i 


Fireman   ,„ 

Greaser , 

Trimmer , 

I  Cooking  and  Providoring 

PiiTser 

Chief  cook    

2nd       „       

Baker    

Butcher    

Pantryman  

Attendance- 
Head  steward 

2ad         „         

Stewardess    , 

General  servant 


4/10/- 

4/10/- 

4 

10  to  25 

6tol2 

6 

7 
5 

4 

74  to  12 

6 

2/10/- 

3 


£ 

.8/101- 
8/10/- 
6/10/- 

10 
8tol2 
3to7 

8 

6 
5/10/- 

8tol2 

3to7 

3 

4 


The  rates  quoted  In  this  table  are  supposed  to  "be  averages,  although  the 
images  paid  on  the  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  are  in  nearly  every  case 
higher  than  on  the  cargo  steamers  which  also  carry  passengers.  The  top 
rates  shown  are  the  highest  paid  on  the  passenger  steamers,  while  the  bottom 
rates  are  a  fair  average  on  the  cargo  steamers. 

The  crews  of  some  of  the  British  steamers  trading  to  the  State  are  composed 
partly  of  coloured  seamen,  chiefly  Lascars  and  Chinese.  In  the  following 
tebk  will  be  found  the  average  catee  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  employees 
in  this  class : — 


Cs|»dty. 


AverAgfe  monthly 


ChliraM. 


<9a|»olty. 


Avenge  monthly 
wages. 


Ijaamn. 


Ghinflw. 


l^avigation—  £ 

•    l«t  serang  (boatswain)  I  2 

Ist  tindel  „     mate    1 

2nd.     „  „        „  I  1 

'  ^Pd      ,,  „         »»  i  1 

.  Seoanz  (helmsman) |  1 

Carpenter 2 

Winchman  '  1 

"Oilman i  I 

Lascars  (not  otherwise^  1 
described). 

teigineer's  Departirtent — 

fireman   

Trimmer 


s.  d 

8  8 

17  4 

14  8 

12  0 
17  4 
17  6 

0  4 

13  4 
4  0 


2    8 
16    0 


d.  Cooking  and  Providoring 
0      Bfaandary  (cook) 

Baker    

f yassub  (storekeeper) 

Batcher    

Pantryman  

Scullion    

1  18    4      Knifeman 

Icemen 

Paniwalla  (water  turn- 
cock). 
Attendance — 

l|     Waiter 

110    81    Topass  (sweeper)    

16    8,    Cabin  boy    


£  8.  d.'£    B.  d. 

16  813    0 

2  0  0,     

1  10  0   1  18    4 

2  6  8'     

1  6  Oj     

0  7  4;     

0  17  4'     

0  18  8i     

1  10  01     


1     6    8    1  18    4 
0  16    0     ....~ 
0  16    0   1    8    9 
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THBtradeof  New  South  Wales  is  the  largest  t)f  all  the  Btates^of  the  Austra* 
Kan  Commonwealth,  and,  relatively  to  populatioa,  compares  moro  than 
iavourably  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  ^e  growth  of  the 
trade  of  the  State  during  the  last  forty-«x  years  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
appended.  The  figures  quoted  represent  the  values  as  furnished  by  the 
Customs  department.  As  regards  imports,  the  value  represents  the  amount 
on  which  duty  is  payttUe  or  w^ould  be  payable  if  the  duty  were  €ul  valorem. 
The  value  of  goods  subject  to  duty  is  taken  to  be  the  fair  market  value  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  •country  whenee  the  same  were  exported,  with  an 
addition  of  iO  per  cent,  to  such  value.  This  addition  of  10  per  cent,  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  cost  of  packing,  insurance,  freight,  and  aU<other*  charges. 
The  value  of  goods  exported  is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  State 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term.  These  values  are  verified 
by  the  customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  :from  day  to  day  in  the  local 
markets : — 


Total  Trade. 

Year. 

Import*  (Average 
Annual  Value). 

Annual  Valu«). 

Value.            , 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1880-64 

8,778,305 

7,780,512 

16,568,817 

45  12    6 

1885-^9 

8.«»36,766 

9.473,835 

18,410,601 

42    3    9 

1870-74 

10,191,726 

10,999.660 

21,191.388 

40    4    8 

1876-79       ' 

14,399,377 

13,316,609 

27,715,986 

43  15    4 

1880-84 

19,582,946 

17,701,606 

37,284,451 

46    9    0 

1885-89 

21,662.848 

19,040,971 

40,7a3,819 

40  13    6 

1890-94 

20.6,36,781 

22.692.220 

43,229.001 

36  18  10 

1896-99 

21,669,230 

24.957,958 

46,627,188 

36    2    0 

1900 

27.661.071 

28,164,516 

55.725.587 

41    2  11 

1901 

26,92^,218 

27,351.124 

54,279,342 

39  11     2 

1902 

25,974,210 

23.544.051 

49.518,281 

35  10    8 

1903 

26,770,169 

26,818,059 

53,588,228 

37  15    0 

1904 

27,285,958 

33,004,534 

60.290,942 

41  13    7 

1905 

29,424,008     » 

36,757,002 

86,181,010 

44  15    2 

The  trade  grew  steadily  in  volume  imtil  the  maximum  point  was  reached 
in  1891.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  value  fluctuated,  until  in  1905 
it  reached  the  record  figure  of  over  £66,000,000.  In  1905  the  trade  was  worth 
£44  15s.  2d.  per  head,  which  value  has  been  exceeded  only  in  the  sixties, 
when  the  population  was  small  and  prices  were  high,  and  in  the  eighties, 
.  which  were  years  of  heavy  borrowing.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to 
year  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circumstanced  like 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may  be  readily  traced  in  the 
<M>rrespondinyg  rise  or  fall  in  the  export  values.  The  imports  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  loans  raised  outside  the  State  by  the  State  smd  local 
governing  bodies,  as  these  loans  reach  the  State  in  the  shape  of  goods  which 
are  shown  in  the  import  returns.  Thus  1881  to  1891,  and  1899  to  1902, 
were  years  of  large  borrowing.  In  the  years  1900  and  1901  also  the  imports 
•underwent  abnormal  expansion  on  account  of  the  loading-up  by  merchants 
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in  anticipation  of  the  Federal  tariff.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  volnme  of  trade  has  increased  by  over  00  par  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Of  the  total  trade  shown  in  the  above  table  about  40  per  cent,  is  carried  on 
with  the  other  Australian  States,  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  representing  the 
direct  oversea  trade  with  countries  outside  Australia.  For  reasons  that  are 
mentioned  later,  the  returns  of  interstate  trade  are  rather  misleading,  and  in 
any  case  under  Federation  the  States  are  but  parts  of  one  country,  and  such 
distinctions  are,  therefore^  anomalous.  Similar  movements  are  not  recorded 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  other  con- 
federation. They  were  recorded  when  the  States  were  separate  colonies, 
each  charging  duty  on  goods  imported  from  the  others,  as  well  as  from  out- 
side countries.  It  has,  however,  become  customary  to  make  up  these 
returns,  and,  as  the  information  is  demanded  by  the  States,  the  figures  are 
continued,  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  They  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  necessary  in  connection  with  the  book-keeping  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Act.  Distinguishing  then  the  imports  according  as  they  came 
interstate  or  directly  oversea,  the  following  were  the  values  during  the  last 
twenty  years : — 


Tear. 

Import!. 

iDteraUtc. 

OrcnoL 

Total. 

Ovenea. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  B.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1886 

7,i:i«,017 

14,177,110 

21,313,127 

14  12  6 

21  19  8 

1887 

8,259,959 

10,911,358 

19.171,317 

10  17  2 

19  1  7 

1888 

8,297.564 

12,931.713 

21,2-29,277 

12  0  9 

20  9  11 

1889 

9.452,222 

13,410,835 

22,863,037 

12  U  6 

21  8  9 

1800 

10,049,648 

12,5«5,350 

22,615,004 

11  8  1 

aO  10  6 

1891 

10,255,756 

15,127,641 

2.i,:«3,397 

13  4  11 

22  4  6 

1892 

8,483,884 

12,292.642 

20,776,626 

10  8  11 

17  13  1 

1893 

8,139.354 

9,967,681 

18,107,035 

8  5  8 

15  1  0 

1891 

7,309,718 

8,492,223 

15,801,941 

6  18  6 

12  17  7 

18ft> 

«,  758, 140 

9,234.275 

15,992,416 

7  7  8 

12  15  9 

1896 

b,S,^5,ie\ 

11,706,349 

20,561,510 

9  4  3 

16  3  8 

1897 

8,975,428 

12,768,9-22 

21,744.350 

9  17  11 

16  17  0 

3808 

11.721.033 

12,7:i2,527 

24,453,560 

9  14  0 

18  12  8 

1899 

10,869,159 

14,725,156 

25,594,315 

11  0  10 

19  3  10 

1900 

10,164,080 

17,396,991 

27,561,071 

12  16  11 

20  7  0 

1901 

9,367,824 

17,560,394 

26.9-28,218 

12  16  0 

19  12  6 

1902 

10,949.675 

15.024,535 

25,974.210 

10  15  7 

18  12  9 

1903 

12,792,252 

13,977,917 

20.77<M69 

9  16  6 

18  16  4 

1904 

14,152,101 

13,133,857 

27,285,958 

9  I  0 

18  17  3 

1905 

14,938.885 

14,485,123 

2J,424,008 

9  15  11 

19  18  0 

The  figures  shown  in  this  table  for  1904  and  1905  are  not  quite  on  the  same 
basis  a^  the  previous  years,  when  the  oversea  imports  should  be  increwed 
and  the  interstate  imports  decreased  by  a  corresponding  amount  on  account 
of  transhipments.  Until  September,  1903,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
customs  office  to  ignore  transhipments,  so  that  goods  which  arrived  from- 
a  country  outside  Australia  at  any  Australian  port,  and  were  thence  tran- 
shipped to  New  South  Wales,  were  recorded  as  an  import  from  the  State 
where  they  were  transhipped,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  as  an  over^ 
8<^a  import.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  transhipped 
goods,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  ranged  each  year  between  £600,000  and 
£1,000,000.  Another  alteration  in  its  methods  by  the  Customs  Department 
in  1904  was,  that  goods  of  Australian  produce  sent  from  another  State  to 
New  South  Wales  for  transhipment  abroad,  were  recorded  first  as  an  inter- 
state import,  and  next,  as  an  oversea  export.    Previously  they  were  not 
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recorded  at  alL  The  greater  part  of  these  goods  comes  from  Queeiudand  and 
Tasmania,  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  their  valu^,  it  is  con- 
siderable, as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1904  it  amounted  to 
£2,652,285,  and  in  1905  to  £3,090,972.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in 
comparing  those  two  with  previous  years  the  two  factors  just  mentioned 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  taking  the  figures  in  the 
table  as  they  stand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  point,  so  far  as  the 
oversea  imports  are  concerned,  was  reached  in  1885,  in  fact  all  the  later 
eighties  were  years  of  heavy  imports  owing  to  the  borrowings  by  the 
State.  In  1891  the  imports  averaged  £22  4s.  6d.  per  head ;  but  from 
that  year  the  values  per  head  of  population  steadily  declined  until  1895, 
when  they  touched  the  lowest  point  on  record  since  the  State  was  re- 
stricted to  its  present  boundaries,  thirty-five  years  before.  The  falling-off 
was  due  to  two  chief  causes — ^first,  to  the  large  diminution  in  public  and 
private  borrowings ;  and,  second,  to  the  fall  in  ^prices,  which  has  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  commodities  that  the  State  imports.  In  1896,  however, 
the  value  rose  to  £16  38.  8d.  per  head,  and  the  improvement  continued 
until  1900,  after  which  it  declined  down  to  1904.  In  1905  there  was  a  very 
considerable  improvement. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  exports  in  the  same  years  as  in  the  pre« 
ceding  table,  also  distinguishing  the  interstate  and  oversea  movements  : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

PerhaMlofPopolftUon. 

Ovaraeiu 

TbUl. 

Orenea. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

1886 

7,278,2?3 

8,439,714 

15,717,937 

10    2    9 

16    4    3 

1887 

8.692,387 

9,829,363 

18,621,750 

9  15    8 

18    8    8 

188S 

9.221.327 

11,698,803 

20,920,130 

11     6  11 

20    4    0 

1889 

](».324,221 

12,970,713 

23.294.934 

12    3    3 

21  16  10 

l8iK) 

10,990,693 

11,053,344 

22.045,937 

10    0    8 

20    0    2 

1891 

11.323.131 

14.620,889 

25.944,020 

12  16    1 

22  14    4 

1892 

8,631,618 

1.3.340.629 

21,972,247 

11    6    8 

18  13    4 

1893 

9,347,776 

13,573,447 

22.921,223 

11    6    7 

19    1    0 

1894 

7.473.662 

13.104.111 

20,577.673 

10  13    7 

16  15    5 

1895 

7.104.812 

14.829.973 

21,934.785 

11  17    2 

17  10    9 

1896 

7,945.243 

15.065.106 

23.010.349 

11  17    2 

18    2    2 

1897 

7,788,633 

16.962.4.39 

2.3,751,072 

12    7    5 

18    8    1 

1898 

8,162.415 

19.485,702 

27.648,117 

14  16  11 

21     1    4 

1S99 

8.859.646 

19.585.820 

28,445,466 

14  13    9 

21    6    7 

1900 

9.979,190 

18,185,326 

28.164,516 

13    8    7 

20  16  11 

1901 

9,140.604 

18,210,620 

27,351,124 

13    5    6 

19  18    8 

J  902 

7,568.909 

15,975,142 

23,544,051 

11    9    3 

16  17  11 

19a') 

7,876.898 

18,941,161 

26,818,059 

13    7    0 

18  17    9 

1904 

9.918.050 

23,086,484 

33,004.534 

15  19    3 

22  16    4 

1905 

12,263,472 

24,493,630 

36,757,002 

16  11    4 

24  17    2 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  exports  prior 
to  1904,  to  be  strictly  comparable  with  that  year,  require  to  have  the  over- 
sea movement  increased  by  the  value  of  goods  sent  from  other  States  to 
New  South  Wales  for  transhipment  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  such  goods 
sent  from  New  South  Wales  to  other  States  were  formerly  reckoned  among 
the  oversea  exports,  but  are  now  included  with  the  interstate.  The  present 
practice  of  counting  such  goods  as  being  exported  from  the  place  where  they 
are  actually  placed  on  board  oversea  vessels  has  been  in  force  since  the 
Ist  September,  1903,  and  was  adopted  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
might  arise  from  a  oontinuance  of  the  former  practice,  and  the  possibility 
of  transhipments  being  treated  as  oversea  exports  both  at  the  place  of 
production  and  the  place  of  final  export. 
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FhRn  tfae  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ezpoHs  in  1905  were  the- 
highest  for.  the  whole  period  dealt  with,  both  absolTitely  aod  relatively^ 
being  higher  than  in  1904,  which  previously  was  the  best  year.  In  1891 
the  fignres  wen  high,  but  the  returns  were  increased  on  aoeonnt  of  large 
shipments  of  wool  which  were  held  over  from  the  preceding  year  on 
aeoount  of  maritime  strikes.  The  years  showing  out  most  unfavourably 
were  1886,  1894,  and  1902,  all  of  which  were  infinenced  by  adverse  seasons 
or  &lling  prices. 

Judged  by  the  volume  of  its  exports  per  inhabitant.  New  South  Wales 
compares  favourably  with  any  other  country  whose  commerce  is  at  all 
considerable,  as  an  export  of  from  £16  to  £25  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
some  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose  trade  is  largely  made  up  at 
re-ezportB.  The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  die  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  with  that  of  the  other  Austrahan  States  and  the  principal  British 
possessions  and  foreign  countries.  The  £gures  represent  the  average  annual 
value  during  the  last  t^iree  years  : — 


Gountrj. 


TMalThMle. 


NewSoath  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaeensland  

South  Amstralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania .../ , 

New  Zealand  : 

United  Kingdom 

Cape  Colony.. .„ 

Canada 

German  Empire 

Belgium    

France  

Switzerlsnd 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico 

Argentine 

Japan    


Tsloe  par  Inlialuteat. 


£ 

• 
£  >.  d. 

60,020,000 

41  9  0 

42,377,000 

35  0  7 

17,399,000 

33  5  7 

16,322,000 

44  0  7 

16,797.000 

71  3  6 

5,791,000 

32  8  8 

28,108,000 

33  5  3 

932,548,000 

21  15  10 

55,069,000 

22  17  5 

87,548,000 

16  0  10 

541,240,000 

9  9  7 

282,463,000 

41  11  2 

448,423,000 

11  10  1 

131,116,000 

39  6  8 

475,028,000 

6  2  4 

28,130,000 

2  0  8 

55.486.000 

11  19  11 

*  54,600,000 

1  4  1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  of  the  Australian  States,  Western 
Australia  and  South  Australia  have>  a  greater  trade  in  proportion  to 
population  than  New  South  Wales,  which  might  be  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Western  Australia  is  a  large  gold-producing  State  with  a 
small  population,  and  that  South  Australia  iias  a  large  re-export  trade  in 
the  products  from  the  Broken  BEill  silver  mines.  The  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  per  inhabitant  exceeds  that  of  all  British  possessions,  and  of 
foreign  countries,  except  Belgium,  which  has  a  large  re-export  and  transit 
business.  In  all  the  above  countries,  except  the  Argentine,  the  re-export 
trade  is  included.  If  the  re-export  trade  is  excluded  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  the  values  per  head  are  reduced  by  about  £15  in  each  ( 
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Balance  of  Trade. 

New  Sontii  Wales  is  a  debtor  country,  and  its  trade  is  affected  by  the 
importB  of  capital  and  the  payments  of  interest  due  thereon.  In  former 
years  the  annual  imports  of  capital,  both  on  public  and  private  account, 
were  large,  and  exceeded  the  necessary  pa3rments  of  interest,  so  that  the 
balance  of  trade  showed  an  excess  of  imports.  Of  late  yeais  capital  has 
still  been  imported,  but  in  smaUer  amounts  not  equal  to  the  interest  pay- 
inents,  so  that  the  exports  since  about  1892  have  been  the  greater.  The 
interest  to  be  provided  annually  by  New  South  Wales  on  public  loans,  State 
and  municipal,  is  about  £2,400,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  addition 
tliere  is  a  further  sum  of  about  £3,500,000  sent  away  as  earnings  on 
piivate  investments  and  income  of  absentees,  making  a  total  annual  charge 
of  nearly  six  millions  at  the  present  time.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
balance  of  trade  for  each  of  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Year. 

ExMM  of  Export* 
ExccOToC  Imports  (-). 

Ymr. 

ExoMBof  Exports 
or 

£ 

£ 

1886 

(-)  5,695,190 

1896 

2,4^,889 

1887 

(-)     849,667 

1897 

2,006,722 

1888 

(-)     308,147 

1896 

3»  194,667 

1889 

431,877 

1699 

2,861,161 

18M 

(-)     589,067 

1900 

693r446 

1891 

699,623 

1901 

422,996 

1892 

1,196,721         1 

1902 

M  2,480,169 

1893 

4,814,188 

1903 

47,890 

1894 

4,776,732         | 

1904 

6,718,574 

1895 

6,942,370 

1906 

7,332,994 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  against  the 
State  five  times.  In  the  first  year  there  was  heavy  borrowing  by  the 
Government,  and  also  in  1902.  The  years  1900  and  1901  were  affected 
by  the  large  imports  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal  tariff.  In  1905  the 
excess  of  exports  amounted  to  over  7^  millions  sterling,  this  large  balance 
being  due  to  the  very  much  increased  production  from  primary  industries 
durmg  the  year,  together  with  increased  prices.,  so  that  it  was  again  possible 
as  in  1904  to  send  away  a  large  amount  to  reduce  past  indebtedness,  and 
also-  to  hold  in  London. 


Articles  of  iMPOirr. 

In  ordev  to  show  as  clearly  and  conoiaely  as.  possible  the  nature  of  the 
goods  imported  into  New  South  Wales,  those  brouglit  into  the  State  during 
1900  have  been  classfied  under  certain  leading  heads,  as  shown  in  the  table 
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below.      A  distinctioii  has  been  made    between    produce  of    any   of 
Australian  States,  and  produce  of  Britbh  and  foreign  manufacture  : — 


the 


Articles  of  Import. 

Australian 
Produce. 

British 
and  Foreign 

Food,  Drink,  Narcotics,  and  Stimulants — 
Animal  food     

£ 

443.606 

2,124,310 

81,893 

5.573 

103.786 

72,554 

£ 
204,905 
482,477 
537,658 
5,869 
245,244 
591.543 

£ 
648,511 
2,606,787 
619,551 
11,442 
349.030 
664.097 

Vegetable  food    

Drinks — alcoholic  

„          non-alcoholic  

Tobacco  and  other  narcotics    

Other  stimnlants  and  condiments 

Live  Animals  and  Plants — 

2.831,722 

2,067.696 

4.899,418 

Animals  of  all  kinds 

1,497,136 
8.487 

36,079 
31,912 

1,533.216 
40.399 

PlanU  ; 

TflTtilA      Kiibnoii       DrMm      mid     MjLnnfantnriMl 

1,505,623 

07,991 

1,573.614 

Fibrous  Materials— 
€ilk  manufactures 

270,598 

894.953 
1,192,306 

844,337 
1,422,136 

374,415 

270,598 

Woollen  manufactures 

65,774 

1,922 

2,772 

486,858 

28,744 

960,727 

Cott'^n  and  flux  manufactures.... 

1,194,228 

Manufactures  of  mixed  materials   

847,109 

Dress 

1,908,994 

Manufactures  of  fibrous  materials 

403,159 

686,070 

4.998,745 

5,584,815 

Books  and  stationery  and  paper 

73,664 

4.897 
13,499 

8,787 

74,320 

464 

272,514 

32,483 

1,745 
32,802 
54,687 

8,862 
44,847 
13,941 
42,824 
91.047 

655.206 

116.342 

49,158 

165,476 

430.963 

105,238 

2,298,757 

195,552 

47,078 

98,749 

ia5,951 

251,929 

426.833 

184,434 

257,846 

400,264 

728,870 

Musical  instruments 

121,239 

Works  of  art  and  art  materials  

62,657 

Fancy  goods    

174,263 

Timepieces,  jewellery,  and  plated  ware    ... 
Surgical  and  scientinc  instruments 

506,283 
105,702 

Metal  manufactures,  including  machinery... 
HamMMi,  vehicles,  and  eqnipm^^nt , , , .  . 

2.671,271 
228,035 

Ships,  boats,  and  equipment  

48,823 

1^11  ild iDg  materials 

131,551 

Furniture 

160,638 
260,791 

Arms  and  explosives 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  by •produota    

471,680 

Glass  and  earthenware  manufactures 

80AD.  candles,  and  naint  

198,375 
300,670 

Other  manufactures,  n.e.i 

491.311 

Staple  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,  in- 
cluding Mineral  Oils — 
Animal  substances 

771,  3a3 

5,789,776 

6,561,159 

1,813,731 

101,313 

16.437 

258,740 
656.956 
329.458 

2,072,471 

Vftflretable  substances. , 

758,269 

oiii :.:::: ;.:: 

346,895 

Staple  Minerals  and  Metals,  including  Specie 
and  Bullion — 
Specie  and  bullion 

1,931,481 

1.245,164 

3,176,635 

3,388,058 

2,021 

1,595,893 

1,972 

729,810 

983.392 

528,537 

152,179 

644 

61,612 

4,371,450 

Iron  and  steel 

630,658 

Other  metals    

1,748,072 

Coal  and  shale 

2,616 

Stone,  clay,  and  other  minerals  

781,422 

5,717,764 

1.716,364 

7,434.118 

Indefinite  articles  

12,.387 

181,862  I           194,249 

Total  Imports 

13,356,420 

16,067,588  1      29.424.008 

1 

From  this  table  it  wiU  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  comprises 
goods  the  produce  of  other  Australian  States.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  is 
not  for  local  consumption.  Gold  bullion  is  imported  for  purposes  of  coinage, 
and  is  then  re-exported.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  £2,368,634,  mostly 
in  the  shape  of  staple  products,  was  in  transit  to  be  transhipped  to  countries 
beyond  the  Commonwealth ;  while  other  raw  staple  products,  especially  animal 
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and  vegetable  Bubstances  and  minerals,  after  being  slightly  worked  up,  were 
eventnaUy  re-exported  abroad.  Gktods  of  British  and  foreign  production 
to  the  value  of  £1,582,465  were  re-imported  from  other  Australian  States. 

The  principal  articles  retained  for  local  consumption  were  those  in  the 
class  comprising  the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  n.e.i.  By  far  the 
the  largest  item  in  this  class  is  metal  manufactures,  which  includes  machines 
and  machinery ;  then  came  books,  stationery,  and  paper ;  timepieces  and 
jewellery ;  drugs  and  chemicals ;  soap  and  candles ;  and  arms  and  explo- 
sives. The  class  comprising  textile  fabrics  and  dress  came  second,  and 
included  dress,  cotton,  woollen  and  mixed  manufactures  as  the  largest  items. 
After  these  the  largest  class  was  that  including  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
of  which  vegetable  food  was  the  largest,  then  tea  and  other  stimulants  and 
condiments,  followed  by  alcohoUc  drinks.  The  class  containing  staple  minerals 
and  metals  was  the  largest  of  all,  but  this  as  well  as  that  comprising  staple, 
animal,  and  vegetable  substances,  included  many  articles  mostly  intended 
for  re-export.  Turning  to  individual  articles  imported  for  consumption,  the 
principal  importations  were  as  follows  : — 


ArUde. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


~£ 

09,221 

8^,750 

56,284 

i4S,92S 

18Q,74S 

40,980 

76,328 

66,716 

861,811 

204,705 

73,834 

88,146 
46,486 
80,16a 

30,818 

6s,oes 

264,025 

530,568 

826,168 

50,218 

883,902 

71,641 

53,851 

345,895 

57,424 

121,590 

89*2.538 

82,443 

42,260 

36,023 

833,976 

51,975 

58,921 

894,270 

85,272 

752,640 

873,870 

514.012 

849,ri30 

71,831 

55,121 

73,330 


Ale  and  beer    

Apparel  and  soft  goods— 

Apparel  and  attire,  D.e.L 

Cosiet,  cushions,  &c. 

Curtains    

Frillings,  trimmings,  Ac. 

Gloves    

Piece  goods 

Sewing  silks,  kc 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosi«-es  . . 

Bass  and  sacks    

Bags,  iMMkeu,  Ac 

Bicycles  and  motors 

Blankets    

Books  and  stationery    

Boots  and  shoes 

Brushware    

Candles 

Canras 

Carpets 

Coooa  and  chocolate 

Coffee  and  chicory 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twines  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Alkalies 

Medicines 

Earthenware    

Kl^riaa  materiais '!!!!.'!!!!!!!.'!!! 

Fancy  goods 

Fish,  all  kinds 

Floorcloths  

Fruita- 

Dried 

Fresh 

Fresh  vegetables 

Preserved 

Furniture 

Glass  

Glassware     

Grain  and  pulse— 

Msixe 

Oats    

Prepared  flour 


161,626 

1,181,642 

62.090 

29,694 

89.659 

75,672 

2,676,492 

124,064 

260,791 

825.929 

84,840 

04,300 

55,279 

820,949 

290,978 

68,925 

84,217 

84,147 

64,868 

78,880 

80,629 

78,424 

66,686 

260,917 

42,520 

131,770 

49,736 

87.762 

90,222 

106.110 

105,947 

106,876 

114,406 
832,995 
61,410 
67,9»> 
116,126 
41,658 
76,663 

70,607 
106,674 
68,572 


Grain  and  pulse— eontintied. 

Barley  and  malt 

Kloo    

Harness  and  saddlery   

Hats  and  cape 

Hay  and  chaff 

Hops  

Indiarubber  manufactures 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jewellery  and  preeions  stones   . 

Leather  

Matches  and  vestas    

Meata— 

Bacon  and  ham  

Pnrserved 

Milk,  preserved  

Metals  and  machinery- 
Cordage,  metal    

Cutlery 

Implements,  agricultural . . . 

Iron  and  steel 

Machines  and  machinery  . . . 

Machine  tools 

Metals,  manuftcturss  of  . . . 

Platedware   

Rails,  Ac,  for  railwaj's 

Oils 

Onions   

Paints  and  odours 

Paper 

Pianos    

Pickles  

Pipes,  smoking   

Potatoes    

Salt 

Soap   

Spirits    

St-^rch    

Sugar 

Tea 

Timber  

Tohaoco,  Ac 

Watches  and  docks  

Wicker  and  wood  manufactures 
Wine  


The  import  of  apparel  and  soft  goods  represents  £2  16s.  8d.  per  head  of 
population;  metal  manufactures,  including  machinery  and  iron  and  steel, 
£1  17s.  4d.  per  head ;  vegetable  food,  £1  15s.  3d.  per  head  ;  books,  stationery 
and  paper,  9s.  lOd.  per  head  ;  intoxicants,  8s.  5d.  perliead  ;  timber  6s.  lid. 
per  head ;  tea,  5s.  Id.  per  head ;  narcotics,  4s.  9d.  per  head  ;  boots  and  shoes^ 
38.  lid.  per  head ;  hats  and  caps,  3s.  4d.  per  head ;  harness,  vehicles,  &c^ 
38.  Id.  per  head ;  and  furniture,  Is.  7d.  per  head  of  population. 
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A  s^ndj  of  tliese  iteniB  suggests  the  scope  wbick  ensts  Ux  ^the  cohmtioa 
of  products,  especially  TQgetable  products,  now  imported,  and  tbe  gRat 
room  lor  expaiision  in  the  mamifaotiiiing  industaries. 

EXPOBTS  OF  DoiCBflmo  PSODUOS. 

The  exports  from  New  South  Wales  consist  chiefty  of  goods  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  State,  the  re-exports  of  extra- Australian  produce  being 
comparatively  small. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  development  in  the  State,  the  export 
of  domestic  produce  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  its  progress  in  productive 
pursuits.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1905  was  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1886;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion 
during  the  intervening  period  of  twenty  years  has  been  of  a  steady  character. 
Wool  constitutes  the  largest  item  of  domestic  export,  and  any  fluctuation  in  the 
production  or  market  value  of  the  staple  is  plainly  marked  in  the  whole 
trade.  The  highest  value  prior  to  1885  was  reached  in  1888,  when  the  export 
of  commodities  of  domestic  produce  was  valued  at  £15,625,835.  In  1681 
there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  and  staples  generally,  to  the  extent 
of  about  12  per  cent.,  while  there  were  further  losses  due  to  a  succession 
of  dry  seasons.  The  exports  of  produce  other  than  that  of  the  State  also 
show  a  decline  about  this  period,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  causes  which 
affected  the  general  exports,  and  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  the  lost  ground 
has  been  more  than  recovered.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  apparently 
abnormal  increase  in  the  value  of  produce,  other  than  domestic,  exported 
during  1898  was  entirely  due  to  the  large  export  of  gold  coin  during  that  year:-^ 


Domestic  Produce  exported. 

Other  firoduee 

Year. 

Ue-Exponed, 

Gold. 

Commoditiee. 

TotoL 

includiBfftiold. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860-64 

8,27r>,407 

20,785.5.35 

29,0H0,942 

9,841,618 

1865-69 

4.011,327 

31,841,272 

35,852.599 

11.596.579 

1870-74 

3,492,628 

37,919,,502 

41,412.130 

13.586.172 

1875-79 

2,276,585 

46,452.700 

48,729,285 

17,853,760 

1880-84 

4.85.1.038 

65,491,703 

67,344.741 

21.162.7S7 

1885 

71,539 

11.987,741 

12,059.280 

4,690.827 

1886 

24,918 

11,558,311 

11,583.229 

4.1,14,708 

1887 

34,184 

14,206,128 

14,240,312 

4.281,438 

1888 

165.540 

15,516,852 

15,682.392 

5,237.738 

1889 

321.731 

17,378,662 

17.7(0.393 

6,594,641 

1890 

137.169 

17.095,556 

17.2.^2,725 

4.813.212 

1891 

1,296.093 

19,789.619 

21,085.712 

4,856.308 

1892 

11,486 

17.695,616 

17.707,102 

4.265,145 

1893 

25,885 

17,068..328 

17.094,213 

5.827,010 

1894 

325,302 

15.579,659 

15,904,961 

4,672,712 

1895 

1.063,558 

15.372,662 

16.436.210 

6.498,576 

1896 

1,699,549 

16,043,142 

16,742,691 

6.267,656 

1897 

1,725.940 

15.331.603 

I7,a57.543 

6,693.529 

1898 

1,750,747 

15,976,320 

17.727,067 

0,921,050 

1899 

1.301.665 

17,920,189 

19.221,854 

9,228,612 

1900 

1,330,249 

17.543.239 

18,87H.488 

9.291,028 

1901 

:^  1,055 

19.534,829 

)9,915,884 

7,4.3.-»,240 

1902 

517,038 

16,731,456 

17.248.494 

6,295,657 

.1903 

877.953 

17.867.799 

18,745.762 

8,072,307 

19U4 

718,490 

21,978.280 

22,696.770 

10,307,764 

1905 

762,058 

27,277,608 

!28,039,666 

8,717.3.% 

It  should  be  explained  that  thevalueof  export  of  domestic  produce  in  1904 
and  1905  depends  upon  an  estimate.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Cus- 
toms Department  now  records  the  Interstate  movements  of  goods,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  State's  own  produce  exported  to  the  other 
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StoW— it  19  all'  oombined;  b»  Australian  prochice.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
secessary  to  eertiinate  the  interatate  expert  of  New^  South  Wales  produce, 
but  it  is  believed  thst  the  figure  quoted  is  substantially  correct,  as  the  balk 
el  such  goods  is  produced  in  the  exporting  State. 

The  value  of  New  Soul^  Wales  produce-  exported  in  1905  was  the  highest 
on  record,  and  relatively  to  population  it  has  been  exeeeded  only  twice 
during  the  last  twenty  years;  this  satisfactory  result  being  due  to  increased 
production  and  high  prices.  Prior  to  1905  the  year  1891  had  shown  the 
highest  value.  The  table  just  given  shows  a  notable  rise  in  the  value  of 
domeetic  produce  exported  during  1889,  which  was  well  sustained  until  1893. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  the  firat  place  to  a  fortunate  succession  of  good 
seasons,  and  in  l^e  second  to  the  production  of  silver,  which  became  an 
important  artiete  of  export  in  the  year  named.  The  large  decrease  in  1894 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  prices,  the  depression  preventing  such 
inereased  production  as  would  have  had  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  total 
export  value.  In  1895  and  1896  there  wafir  a  further  slight  fall,  although 
the  average  price  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  State  was  higher  than 
in  1894 ;  but  although  prices  in  1897  were  not  so  good  as  in  1896,  the  value 
of  the  domestic  exports  was  greater,  not  only  in  the  total  amount,  but  in 
the  average  per  head  of  population.  The  recovery  in  prices  from  1898 
onwards  enabled  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  show  a  decided  increase 
on  the  values  of  the  previous  years,  although  1902  and  1903  were  affected 
by  decreased  production  on  account  of  adverse  seasons.  In  the  chapter  on 
"  Food  and  Prices  "  will  be  found  the  price  levels  of  exports  since  1860, 
showing  that  prices  since  1884  have  fallen  by  about  30  per  cent. 

In  the  presentation  of  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  com- 
modities has  been  separated  from  that  of  gold,  although  in  dealing  with  the 
exports  of  the  Australian  States,  gold  should  be  reckoned  a  commodity  aa 
much  as  wool,  wheat,  or  axjLj  other  article. 

Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant,  the  subdivirion 
being  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  table  : — 


rear. 

Domestic  Produce  Exported. 

Other  Produce 

Re-exported. 

indndiiigOold. 

Gold. 

TotaL 

£    B.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£      8.     d. 

1860-64 

•       4  11     2 

11     9     1 

16    0    3 

5    8    6 

1865-69 

1   16     9 

14  11  10 

•16    8    7 

5    6    4 

1870-74 

1     6    6 

14    8    0 

15  14    6 

5    3    0 

1875-79 

0  14    5 

14  13    5 

16    7  10  . 

5  12    9 

1880-84 

0    9    3 

16    6    4 

16  15    7 

5    5    6 

1885 

0    1    6 

12  18    6 

13    0    0 

5     1     2 

1880 

0    0    6 

11  18    6 

11  19    0 

4    5    3 

1887 

0    0    8 

14    2    9 

14    3    5 

4    5    3 

1888 

0    3    2 

14  19    8 

15    2  10 

5    1     2 

1889 

0    6    0 

16    5  11 

16  11  11 

5    4  11 

1890 

0    2    6 

15  10    4 

15  12  10 

4    7    4 

1891 

1     2    8 

17    6    7 

18    9    3 

4    5     1 

1892 

0    0    3 

.15    0    8 

15    0  11 

3  12    6 

1893 

0    0    5 

14    3    9 

14    4    2 

4  16  10 

1894 

0    5    4 

12  13  11 

12  19    3 

3  16    2 

1895 

0  17    0 

12.    5  10 

13    2  10 

4    7  11 

1896 

16    9 

11  16    9 

13    3    6 

4  18    8 

1897 

16    9 

11  17    8 

13    4    5 

5    3    9 

1898 

16    8 

12    3    5 

13  10    1 

7  11    2 

1899 

0  19    6 

13    8    9 

14    8    3 

6  18    4 

1900 

0  19    8 

12  19     1 

13  18    9 

6  17    2 

1901 

0    5    7 

14    4    9 

14  10    4 

5    8    5 

1902 

0    7    5 

12    0     1 

12    7    6 

4  10    4 

1993 

0  12    4 

12  12    0 

13    4    4 

5  13    6 

1064 

0    9  11 

15    3  10 

15  13    9 

7    2    6 

1905 

0  10    4 

18    8  11 

1        18  19    3 

5  17  11       . 
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It  will  be  plftin  from  these  figures  that  \n  spite  of  the  large  and  incrbanng 
amount  which  the  State  owes  to  its  outside  creditors,  and  the  great  fall  in 
prices  previously  referred  to,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  available  to  pay 
for  imports  shows  very  little  diminution,  'pie  annual  payments  of  interest 
on  outside  indebtedness — State  and  private — ^aow  amount  to  over  £4  per  head. 

As  a  country  manufacturing  for  export  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet 
achieved  any  position  worth  mentioning.  So  many  channels  have  been  pre- 
sented for  the  successful  employment  of  capital  that  littie  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries 
with  its  own  manufactures ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital  are  closed,  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubtiess  be  recognised. 
The  f oUowing  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  domestic  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  during  1905,  the  classification  being  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
imports.  The  exports  are  divided  into  those  to  other  Australian  States  and 
to  oversea  countries,  those  to  other  Australian  States  depending  on  an 
estimate  as  previously  explained : — 


ArticlM  of  DomaiUc  Produce  ExportML 

TooClMr 

Austimlian 

State*. 

ToOoootriw 
OverMft. 

ItaL 

Animal  food    , 

£ 

268,182 

646.456 

26.647 

10,028 

176.7M 

10,605 

£ 

1,637,259 

1,123,616 

12,982 

616 

664 

636 

£ 
1,806,441 

VegeUble  food   

1,770,072 

Dnnks — alcoholic 

38.529 

„        non-alooholic  

10,644 

Tobacco  and  other  iiarcotict 

176,462 

Oth«r  »timolantff 

11,140 

1,136,516 

2,675,772 

3,812,288 

liive animals , 

2,097,349 
21,273 

187,516 
12,609 

2,234,864 

PlanU  

33,882 

2,118,622 

150,124 

2,268,746 

Textile  fabrics,  dress,  and  manafactnred  fibrous 
materials 

272,798 
588,688 

2.583,834 

34,762 

7,411 

22,492 
196,549 

11,572,949 
320,482 
116,068 

295,290 

Products  of  arts  and  nmnufactures,  n.e.i 

Staple  Animal  and  Veffetable  Substances,  in- 
cluding Mineral  Oils — 
Animal  substances 

785,237 
14,166,783 

Vegetable  substances 

365,2U 

Oils ....; 

123.479 

3,487,493 

12,228,640 

15,716,033 

Staple  minerals  and  metals 

2,894,276 

291 

11,647 

1,991,872 

1,339,271 

5,242 

4,886,148 

Specie  and  bullion , 

1,339,662 

Indefinite  articles  

16,889 

Total 

9,648,845 

18,390,821 

28,039,666 

Out  of  the  amount  £9,648,S45  shown  above  as  exported  to  other  Australian 
States,  considerably  more  than  half  was  for  export  oversea,  representing  the 
value  of  wool  sent  from  the  Riverina  and  Western  divisions  of  New  South 
Wales  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  silver-lead  ore  and  concentrates  sent 
from  Broken  Hill  to  South  Australia,  and  other  staple  products — agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  mineral — sent  to  both  States.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
exports  consists  of  raw  materials,  which  are  aU  practically  produced  for 
export  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  during  the  last  three  years  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  New  South  Wales  produce 
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exported  direct  to  countries  beyond  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  how  the  export  trade  depends  on  the  production  from  primary 
industries,  and  is  affected  by  the  variation  in  prices : — 


Aitkdfli  Eiportod  Ototiml 


Quintity. 


1908. 


1904. 


1906. 


Vahie. 


190S. 


1904. 


1906. 


Wool 


lb. 


164,429,885 


,  ewt. 


TUlow 

Skins  and  hides 

MMti,  aU  kinds 

Butter lb. 

.Wheal    bttshel 

Float ton 

Gokl,  bullion    oz. 

Copper,  insoti and  matte....  cwt. 

I»  Oro      M 

Silver,  bullion ok. 

SUver-lead,  bulUon cwk 

*>  O'® ft 

surer  contained  in  matte oa. 

Spelter  and  concentrates. cwt. 

Tin,  inirote    \\ 

t.   ore „ 

Goal  and  coke ton 

Timber,  dreswd  and  undressed  . . . 


112,151 


8,506,776 

100,752 

1,880 

220,919 

175,060 

81,168 

117,014 

809,882 

1 


7,801 

63,428 

3a,9U0 

10,826 

1,982,106 


178,847,062 
aHr',480 


20,549,960 

8,962,627 

21,602 

180,607 

168.048 

41,536 

1,121,402 

584,741 

401,568 

"246*.is6 
117,666 
42,497 
11,441 

1,642,657 


210,276,686 
'"866I7O6 


14,418,676 

4,517,675 

84,292 

184,717 

170,402 

1.881 

272,068 

556,079 

818,180 

164,682 

208,790 

4.210 

87,709 

14,260 

1,942,447 


£ 
7,276,283 
245,607 
186,568 
887,827 
800,408 


16,622 

14,859 
836,585 
478,872 

21,696 

18,044 

818,761 

1 

97,257 
2,781 

20.588 
200,037 

27.702 

1,002,470 

211,621 


£ 

7,658,804 
203,i»51 
244,166 
823,791 
420,482 
779,267 

1,899.390 
168,942 
718,486 
485,588 
41,681 
121,102 
556,073 
181,206 

"S7*,480 
66.964 

2rt4,584 
47,494 

728,550 

170,860 


£ 
10,067,500 
828,776 
418,284 
660,012 
917,171 
614,224 
761,437 
252,647 
762,048 
678,477 
1,204 

38,710 
548,513 
110,028 

18,606 

88,806 

2,667 

264,810 

61,476 
796,806 
311,851 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  above  table  represent  the 
direct  exports  only.  In  almost  every  case,  and  especially  for  wool  and 
silver-lead,  the  real  exports  would  appear  very  much  larger  if  the  Interstate 
transfers  in  transit  were  added. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  articles  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  which  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  three  years  in  the  above 
table,  and  which  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  export 
of  each  article  to  the  total  oversea  export  of  domestic  produce : — 


Article. 


Proportion 
percent. 


Artide. 


Proportion 
percent. 


Wool    

Leather    

Tallow 

Skina  and  Hides.. 

Meat 

Batter 

Wheat  and  Floor 
Gold 


54*0 
1-7 
1-7 
2-9 
3*5 
8-7 
5-7 
6-0 


Copper  

Silver  and  Lead  . 

Tin 

Coal    

Timber  

AU  other  artidos. 


3*4 
4-6 
1-9 
5-5 
1-3 
5-1 


1000 


Wool  is  the  great  staple  export  of  the  State,  and  comprises  over  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports.  A  marked  feature  of  the  wool  trade 
is  the  growing  disposition  of  buyers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  purchase 
their  supplies  direct  from  the  State  instead  of  obtaining  them  through  the 
London  brokers.  Year  by  year  the  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers 
who  visit  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wool  sales  become  more 
numerous.  A  littie  more  than  twenty  years  ago  all  the  wool  destined  for 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  London,  while  in  1905  the 
shipments  of  the  staple  of  local  growth  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  amounted  to  142,244,492  lb.,  valued  at  £6,715,396.    A  direct  trade 
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mth  the  GandniBBt  is  defliraUe,  and  its  grovrA  will  be  seen  imm  ^km 
ioUowiiig  tftble,  ^^dag  «t  intervak  AiBoe.lSBl  the  deatinatioiL  of  ^km  wool 
exported,  and  the  propoition  taken  by^aoh  ooimtiy : — 


• 

Caantiy. 

Y«lBe. 

Proportion. 

188L 

1891. 

1901. 

1905. 

188L 

1891. 

1901. 

1905. 

ITnited  Kingdom 

£ 
4,062,766 
8,938 
968 

40,008 
90 

£ 

5,741,850 

1,019.614 

407,924 

4rj9.563 

88.031 

3,688 

£ 

8,858.006 

874,012 

1.238.492 

1.296,274 

89,159 

120,174 

£ 
8,082,885 
1.154.696 
2,278,897 
8,150.484 
148.624 
238,154 

percent 
98-9 
•1 
■0 

i-o 

•0 

per  cent  per  cent 
74«         51-9 
18-8         11-8 
6-8         167 
5«         17'5 
1-2             -5 
•0           1-6 

percent 
8IHI 

«*krfawn 

11-6 

Oenntny 

22Y 

I'fMWW  '.  .     ..    ...........    . 

81-4 

United  State* 

l-S 

Otlwr  Coantriee-OverMft . . 

t% 

TJoUl   

4,107,715 

7,670,460 

7.420,119 

10,057.690 

100-0 

100  O 

100-0 

100^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  1881  the  wool  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom has  decreased  from  96*9  to  S0*6  per  cent.  France  and  Grermany  bo& 
show  proportionate  increases  throughout  the  whole  period,  rising  from  nothing 
in  1881,  to  31*4  per  cent,  lor  France,  and  22*7  per  cent,  for  Germany  in  1905. 

The  other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry,  leather,  tallow,  and  skins  and 
hides,  form  an  export  of  considerable  value  and  amount  to  6  per  cent,  ol 
the  total. 

Shipments  of  the  principal  minerals  are  also  made  on  an  important  scale. 
Coal  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  the  quantity  shipped 
beyond  the  Commonwealth  in  1905  reaching  1,940,229  tons,  valued  at 
£792,751.  The  largest  quantity  exported  in  any  year  was  in  1908,  when  it 
amounted  to  1,955,191  tons. 

The  export  of  silver,  alvei-lead,  and  ore  has  become  important  since 
1884,  the  value  for  1898  amounting  to  £3,031,720,  although,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  due  to  the  dosing  of  the  Indian 
mints  and  the  stoppage  of  purchases  by  the  United  States  Qovemment,  the 
value  of  the  export  greatly  declined,  being  only  £1,704,055  in  1898.  The 
year  1900,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  in  production,  and  in  1905  the  value 
of  the  export  was  £949,254.  Extensive  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  copper-mining  industry  within  recent  years,  the  export  of  the  mineral 
of  local  production  increasing  from  £197,814  in  1896  to  £580,929  in  1905. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  industry  contributed  about  half  a  million  to  the  exports 
of  the  State ;  but  there  was  a  steady  decline  from  1883  to  1894,  when  the 
value  of  the  shipments  of  locally-produced  copper  was  only  £63,617.  The 
satisfactory  prices  realised  of  late  years  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
industry,  and  a  similar  cause  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
tin,  the  exports  of  which  rose  from  £68,546  in  1896  to  £90,482  in  1899  and 
io  £328,371  in  1905.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  amounts  just  quoted 
as  the  exports  of  silver-lead,  copper,  and  tin,  include  the  quantities  trans- 
ferred to  other  States,  as  practically  the  whole  of  these  were  for  export 
abroad. 

Re-export  Trade. 

The  re-export  trade  of  the  State  increased  oonaiderably  tmtil  1889,  but 
during  the  next  few  years  a  marked  decline  was  experienced.  In  1895,  how- 
«ver,  an  improvement  was  manifested,  and  this  has  continued.  The  sfaippiqg 
facihties  of  Sydney  at  one  time  attracted  to  the  port  a  large  amount  of 
trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  South  Seas,  for  transhxpmeDt 
to  Europe ;  but  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  betweoi  Hume 
oduntries  and  Europe  checked  to  some  extent  the  expansion  of  the  xe*esp«cfe 
tnde. 
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The  total  value  of  &e  le-exp orte  of  the  Sta1»  will  be  found  on  reference  to 
the  previous  tables  showing  the  values,  absolute  and  per  head  of  ^population, 
of  domestic  exports  and  re-exports.  Gold,  consisting  largely  of  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand  metal  coined  at  the  mint  and  shipped  by  the  banks  to 
London,  the  United  States,  and  the  East,  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade, 
while  there  is  also  a  large  re-export  of  wool,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queens- 
land. In  addition  there  is  a  fairly  large  trade  in  provisions  and  manufactured 
articles  of  British  and  foreign  production  with  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia, 
Fiji,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  the  principal  articles  of  other  than  domestic  produce  re-exported  during 
1905,  grouped  under  similar  heads  as  the  domestic  exports  on  page  314.  The 
goods  are  distinguished  according  as  they  are  the  produce  of  other  Australian 
States  or  the  produce  of  British  and  foreign  countries  : — 


Articles  Re-Exported. 

Australian 
Frodnoe. 

Other 
Produce. 

Total. 

Food,  Drink,  Narcotics,  and  Stimulants — 

Animal  food 

£ 

161,496 

386,130 

3,840 

55 

807 

6,007 

£ 

37,134 
116,902 

91,910 
692 

80,468 
151,487 

£ 

198,632 
608,032 

Vegetable  food    

Drinks — alcoholic   

95,750 

,,          non-alcoholic   

747 

Tobacco  and  other  narcotics 

81,276 
157,494 

Tea  and  other  stimulants 

668,337 

478,693 

1,036,030 

Xiii^e  animals    , ,.,,...,..., , .,,. 

1,938 
2,195 

9,645 
3,963 

11,583 

Plants 

6,168 

4,133 

13,608 

17.741 

Textile  fabrics,  dress,  and  manu&otured  fibrous 
materialsi  

32,638 
59,408 

1,447,420 
2,924 
5,480 

635,866 
1,140,206 

46,215 
36,067 
63,092 

668,504 

Products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  n.e.i 

Staple  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,   in- 
cluding Mineral  Oils — 
Animal  substanceH 

1,199,614 

1,493,636 
37,091 

Vegetable  substances 

Oils    

68,572 

1.547,870 

1,920,446 

3,468,316 

Staple  minerals  and  metals 

1,745,823 

1,380,539 

1,455 

78,541 

966,944 

21,047 

1,824,364 

Specie  and  bullion 

2,347,483 

Indefinite  articles  

22,502 

Total 

5,238,167 

3,479,179 

8,717,336 

Of  the  Australian  produce  £863,249  was  re-exported  to  other  States, 
and  £4,374,906  oversea ;  while  of  the  ''  other  "  produce  £1,751,378  was  sent 
to  other  Australian  States,  and  £1,727,801  to  countries  oversea. 

Amongst  raw  commodities  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  tallow, 
sidns  and  hides,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly 
appparel  and  soft  goods,  metal  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  madiinery,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  books  and  stationery,  boots,  beer  and  spirits,  tobacco,  cigaiti 
«nd  cigarettes,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisions. 
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Trade  with  various  Coumtries. 

The  trade  of  the  State  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  with 
any  other  country.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  shown,  because  on  the  one  side  foreign 
goods  are  sent  to  Australia  through  London,  and  on  the  other  a  large  portion 
of  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is 
eventually  shipped  to  the  United  Eangdom.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  total  trade  of  New  South  Wales  during  1905  with  the  principal 
countries  : — 


Country. 


Importa. 


Ezporta. 


Total  Trade. 


Anatralian  States  .... 
United  Kingdom  . . . . 
British  Possessions— 

Canada 

Hong  Kong 

India  and  Ceylon    . 

New  Zealand    

Sooth  Africa    

Straits  Settlements 

Others  

Foreign  Countries — 

Belgium    

China    

France  

Germany  

Italy 

Japan    

New  Caledonia    . . . . 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands  . 
South  Sea  Islands  . 

United  States 

Others  

Total 


£ 
14,038,835 
8,602,2SS 

73,443 

89,351 

717,948 

1,369,001 

6,254 

82,830 

110,399 


£ 
12,263,472 

10,222,422 

41,620 

424,460 

1,330,189 

934,661 

371,727 

70,991 
335,121 


26,989,399 


222,994 
28,631 

138.028 

864,289 
73,767 

145,267 
18,399 
23,026 
27,864 
77,265 
1,636,069 

177,040 


3,434,609 


29,424,008 


25,994,563 


1,787.163 
318,159 
3,670,246 
2,771,396 
176,770 
377,451 
136.446 


183,853 
107,806 
602.146 
732,004 


10.762,439 


36,767,002 


£ 
27,202,357 
18,824,710 

114,963 
613,811 
2,048,137 
2,303,662 
376,981 
153,821 
445,520 


51,983,962 


2,010,157 
346,790 

3,708,274 

3,636,685 
250,627 
622,708 
153,846 
25,026 
211,707 
185,071 

2,238,214 
909,044 


14,197.048 


66,181,010 


The  statement  represents  the  direct  trade  with  the  countries  specified, 
irrespective  of  whence  the  goods  originally  came  or  where  they  ultimately 
go.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exports  to  their  ultimate  destination,  but, 
so  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  the  Customs  Department  now  records 
the  countries  of  origin  of  the  goods,  that  is  to  say,  the  countries  where 
the  goods  were  actually  produced  or  manufactured.  The  next 
statement  affords    a  comparison   of  the  imports  during  1905,  according 
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to  the  countries  whence  they  were  directly  shipped,  and  according  to  the 
countries  of  origin.  In  each  case  the  proportions  of  each  to  the  total  imports 
are  attached : — 


Couatry. 


Direct  IniportB. 


Origin  of  Importa. 


Proportion  per  cent. 


Direct 
Imports. 


Origin  of 
Imports. 


Australian  States  ..... 
United  Kingdom  

British  Possessions — 

Canada    

Hong  Kong    

India  and  Ceylon  .. 

New  Zealand 

Straits  Settlements 
Others 


Foreign  Countries- 
Belgium  

China  

France 

Germany 

Italy     

Japan  

Norway   

South  Sea  Islands 

Switzerland    

United  States 

Qthers 

Total   ... 


£ 
14,938,886 

8,602,288 


73,443 

89,351 

717,948 

1,369,001 


115,653 


£ 
13,364,646 

8,066,621 


112.187 
28,808 

803,232 

1,331,819 

44,789 

129,060 


6077 
29-24 

0-25 
0-31 
2-44 
4-66 
0-28 
0-39 


26,989,399 


23,881,162 


88  33 


222,994 
28,631 

138.028 

864,289 
73.767 

146,257 

25.026 

77,265 

1,433 

1,636,069 

221,860 


104,011 
118,462 
626,707 

1,233,783 

78,854 

176,674 

107,069 

86,118 

121,983 

2,366,737 
634,448 


0-76 
010 
0-47 
2-94 
0^ 
0-49 
0-09 
0-26 


6-56 
0-75 


3,434,609 


5,542,846 


11-67 


29,424,008 


29,424,006 


100-00 


45-42 
27-41 

0-38 
0-10 
2-73 
4*53 
015 
0-44 


81-16 


0-35 
0-40 
213 
4-19 
0-27 
0-60 
0-36 
0-29 
0-42 
8-01 
1*82 


18-84 


100*00 


During  the  year  Australian  produce  to  the  value  of  £8,226  was  re-imported 
from  outside  the  Commonwealth,  and  extra  Australian  produce  to  the  value 
of  £1,682,465  was  re-imported  from  the  other  states.  The  table  shows  that 
there  were  fairly  considerable  differences  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Hongkong,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  and  smaller 
differences  in  the  case  of  all  the  countries,  between  the  direct  imports  and 
those  according  to  country  of  origin,  and  the  differences  would  be  larger 
still  if  it  were  not  that  the  totals  for  countries  of  origin  are  increased  on  account 
of  goods  re-imported  from  other  States  during  the  year.  According  to  the 
direct  imports  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  8  per  cent,  from  British  possessions,  and  12  per  cent,  from  foreign 
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ecnuitrieB^  iriianM,  iir  leality,  the  proportiim  of  Brituh  goods  imported  wat 
27  per  cent.,  and  of  foteign  goods  19  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  those  l^e 
produce  of  British  possessions  being  unaltered. 

The  table  below  shows  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1860,  the  volume  of 
imports  divided  under  the  four  heads,  Australian  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  possessions,  and  Foreign  countries  : — 


Import! 

from— 

Period. 

1 

Total  Imports. 

Austnlin 

United 

British 

States. 

Kingdom. 

Po-«i„™. 

Countnefl. 

, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860-84   

13,645,569 

.    20.434,652 

3.925.407 

6.985,897 

43,891,525 

186&-69   

16.099.827 

16,110.316 

6,629,998 

6,843.688 

44.683,829 

1870-74   

20.812,088 

20.207.644 

5,369,547 

4,569,373 

50.958,692 

1875-79   

29,386,218 

,    31,705.686 

4,914,799 

5.990,184 

71,996.887 

1880-84   

32,592.680 

48,728.544 

7,092,661 

9,502.846 

97,914.731 

1885^9  

40,837.186 

48,279.604 

8,134,224 

11,063.225 

108,314.239 

1800-94   

44,238,360 

41,293,833 

6,943,513 

10,208,197 

102,683,903 

1895-99   

47,175.625 

37,123,060 

7,775,602 

16.271,863 

108,346,150 

1900-04   

67.426.119 

1    43,118,128 

10.147.402 

23,827.977 

134.519,626 

1905 

14,938,885 

8,602,288 

2,448,226 

3,434,609 

29.424,008 

If  these  figures  be  stated  as  proportions  of  the  total  imports  the  following 
results  are  obtained  : — 


Pi»riod. 

Awtraltan 

SUtes. 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
Possessions. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

ToUl. 

1860-64  

30-86 

46  56 

8-94 

13-64 

100 

1865-69  

36  03 

36  05 

14-84 

13-08 

100 

1870-74  

40-84 

39-65 

10-54 

8-97 

100 

1875-79  

40*81 

44*04 

6-83 

8-32 

100 

1880-84  

33-29 

49-76 

7-24 

9-71 

100 

1885-89  

37-70 

44-57 

7-51 

10-22 

100 

1890-94  

43-06 

40-22 

676 

9-94 

100  ' 

1895-99  

43-54 

34-26 

718 

15-02 

100 

1900-04  

4269 

3206 

7-54 

17-71 

100 

1905 

6077 

29-24 

8-32 

11-67 

100 

The  imports  have  continually  increased  except  between  1890  and  1894, 
the  yeaiB  of  the  financial  crisis.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  with  minor  variations  have  been  practically 
constant  and  are  now  over  one  million  per  annum  less  than  twenty  years 
ago.  On  the  contrary  the  imports  from  foreign  coimtries  have  been  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  are  now  over  two  and  a  half  millions  per  amium 
higher  than  during  1885-89..  This  diversion  of  trade  is  rather  remarkable, 
but  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  Twenty  years  ago  the  ships 
which  now  trade  direct  between  Australia  and  Europe,  and  America  were 
cither  just  beginning  to  run  or  were  not  running  at  all,  and  goods  were 
sent  to  Australia  through  London  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the 
ease.  So-  far  as  the  proportions  are  concerned,  the  Australian  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  practically  changed  places.  Since  1874  the 
proportion  of  imports  from  British  possessions  has«  hardly  varied,  but 
of  late  years,  the  proportion  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  has  increased 
materially. 
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The.next  iaUe  shows  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  mxdez  the  same 
heads  and  for  the  same  periods  as  in  the  preceding  tables,  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  figures  will  show  that  the  changes  in  the  exports  have  been 
very  simihir  to  those  in  the  imports  : — 


Fwiotf. 


Exports  t 


AustnUiiui 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


BriUsh 


Forelffn 
Oountrias. 


Total 
ExfOfti. 


18S0-«4  . 
1865-«9.. 
1870-74.. 
1875-79.. 
1880-84.. 
1885-89.. 
1890-94. 

1900-04!! 
190S. 


£ 
16,825,178 
20,608,087 
24,463.181 
30,964,181 
37,167.523 
42,083.242 
47.766,714 


44,483.581  | 

12,263,472  i 


£ 
10,510,501 
16,347,330 
24,192,274 
28,976,662 
39,964,529 
37,727,487 
39,S68,6»6 
43,203,469 
40,732,026 
10,222,422 


£ 
9,908,962 
9,204,036 
4,371,568 
4,214,291 
5,449,726 
4,508,809 
4.742^726 
6.137,642 
14,441,877 
3,508,669 


£ 

1,657,919 

1,208,825 

1,971,279 

2,407.911 

5,925.747 

10,885,370 

21,592,966 

35,585,823 

39,224,800 

10,762,439 


£ 

38,902,560 

47,369,178 

54,998,302 

66,583»045 

88,507,525 

95,204,868 

113,461,160 

]24,789,7a» 

138,882,964 

86,757,608 


cent. 

1860-64 

43-25 
43-51 
44-48 
46-63 
41-90 
44-20 
42-10 
31-94 
3203 
33  36 

2702              25-47 
34-51               1943 
43-99                7-96 
43-52        i         6-33 
45-15                  6*16 

4-26 

255 

3-58 

3-62 

6-70 

11-43 

19-03 

28-52 

28-24 

29-28 

100 

1865-69 

100 

1870-74  

100 

1875-79 

100 

1880-84 

100 

1886-89 

1880-94 

39-63 
34:69 
34*62 
29-33 

27-81 

4-74 
418 
4-92 
10-40 
9-55 

100 
100 

1896-99... 

lOO 

1900-04 

lOO 

1905 

100 

The  exports  show  a  similar  tendency  to  the  imports,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  increased  constantly  from  period  to  period.  Th6  exports  to  the  United. 
Kingdom  have  been  stationary  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  rela- 
tively, the  proportion  has  fallen  from  45  to  28  per  cent.  Both  absohitelif 
and  relatively  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  increased  constantly ; 
in  fact  the  proportion  of  goods  now  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries  hardly  differs.  The  reason  is  similar  to  that  given  regarding  tibe 
imports,  namely,  the  opening  up  of  direct  communication  with  the  various 
oountries,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  gold  is  now  shipped  direct  to  those 
countries  on  account  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  to  British 
possessions  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  and  at  first  sight 
this  might  seem  curious,  but  the  explanation  is  that  there  have  been, 
heavy  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  to  India  and  Oeylon. 

Tbaoe  with  Australian  States. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  records  of  Interstate  trade  are  to 
a  certain  extent  misleading.  The  outward  Interstate  transfers  in  par- 
ticular are  now  worth  very  little.  In  1904  records  of  outward  Interstatcr 
transfers  were  abolished,  aaid  the  only  manner  in  which  the  exports  from  any 
State  to  the  other  States  could  be  obtained,  was  by  the  reverse  method  ol 
taking  the  in4)orts  into  the  other  States  as  the  exports  firom  that  State* 
Consequently  the  values  of  the  Interstate  imports  and  exports  are  identical, 
aad  do  not  take  into  account  frei^t,  insurance,  <fec.  The  export  values  assr. 
therefore  too  high,  the  average  excess  being  perhaps  as  much  as  10  or  15 
per  cent.    Moreover,  such  movements  as  those  of  live  stock  between  New- 
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South  Wales  and  Queensland  and  South  Australia  are  reckoned  as  trade,  and 
again  both  the  imports  and  exports  are  increased  by  including  goods  which 
pass  through  the  State  and  are  subsequently  shipped  to  countries  outside 
Australia,  chiefly  the  United  Eangdom.  Altogether,  of  the  total  Interstate 
trade,  considerably  more  than  one-half  is  only  nominal.  However,  taking 
the  figures  for  what  they  are  worth,  the  following  table  shows  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  each  State  into  and  from  New  South 
Wales  at  intervals  since  1870 : — 


SUte. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

10 

100& 

Imports. 

Victoria    

£ 

1,163,605 

1,767.974 

366,480 

144 

90,827 

£ 
2,187,119 
2,224,421 
680,407 

SS3]m 

£ 

2.097,259 

5.482,452 

2,036,492 

830 

432,615 

£ 

3,396,782 

4,631,384 

1,439,528 

147,908 

548,478 

£ 
3,932,531 

6,809,505 

8oath  Australia 

2,570,070 

Western  AuatraUa 

Tasmania  .,... ...,.., 

413,484 
1,213,295 

Total 

3,379,120 

5,485,063 

10,049,618 

10,164,080 

14,938,885 

Exports. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  

£ 
2,583.552 
680,301 
360,247 

26i565 

£ 

4.578,887 

1..362,262 

830.256 

1,104 

81,484 

£ 

5,386,553 

1,670,465 

3,700.124 

17.811 

215,674 

£ 

3,977,828 

1.918,903 

3,259,530 

445,974 

376,979 

£ 
5,476,662 
2,541,786 
3,099,190 

Western  Australia 

Tawfnaviia  - . , 

674.432 
471,402 

Total 

3,640,655 

6,853.973 

10,990,627 

9,979,214 

12,263,472 

The  trade  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  States  has  increased 
constantly  since  1870,  and  shows  special  expansion  between  1880  and  1890, 
owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines  about  1884.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Broken  Hill  passes  through  South  Australia, 
and  increases  the  volume  of  trade  credited  to  it.  South  Australia  also  receives 
credit  for  large  quantities  of  wool  sent  from  the  Western  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  for  transhipment  oversea.  The  decline  after  1890  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pastoral  industry  was  affected  by  unfavourable  seasons 
and  lower  prices,  and  Broken  HiU  also  by  lower  prices  for  its  minerals. 
The  largest  trade  of  all  the  States  is  with  Victoria,  although  Queensland  is 
not  far  behind.  A  great  part  of  the  Riverina  and  south-western  districts 
of  the  State  trades  almost  exclusively  with  Melbourne.  Included  in  the 
Queensland,  West  Australian,  and  Tasmanian  figures  is  gold  sent  to  Sydney 
for  coinage,  while  movements  of  live  stock  are  included  in  all  the  States — 
Queensland  being  most  largely  affected  in  each  case.  There  are  also  included 
the  re-exports  of  British  and  foreign  produce  from  State  to  State. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Interstate  records  now  is  to  show  how  the  trade 
of  the  State  has  been  affected  by  Federation,  as  since  1901  the  old  State 
tarifb  have  been  abolished,  and  trade  between  all  the  States  is  free.  The 
New  South  Wales  markets  were  practically  free  to  the  other  States  before 
Federation.  The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1903,  1904, 
and  1905  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Australian  produce  from  the  other 
States  into  New  South  Wales,  and  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce 
exported  to  the  other  States.  The  first  year  fully  affected  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Tariff  was  1903. 
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■  The  articles  exchanged  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  States  are 
many,  and  only  those  are  shown  in  the  statement  which  were  probably  intended 
for  consumption.  The  export  figures  for  1904  and  1905  are  partly  estimated 
for  reasons  already  explained. 


Artlde. 


Atwtnlian  Produee  imported  from 
other  iluBtralian  Stattss. 


1903. 


1906. 


New  South  Walee  Produce 
export«9d  to  other  Australian  States. 


190S. 


1905. 


Butter 

Cheese    

Eggs    

Fwh— all  kinds 

Meato— 

Bacon  and  ham     

Frozen  beef  

,,      mutton 

Extract  of 

Preserved  

Milk- 
Preserved  &  Concentrated 

Biscuits 

Confectionery    

Fruits— dried    

fresh    

Vegetables— fresh    

Grain — Maize 

Oats 

Grain,  prepared — 

Flour  

Malt    

Bran,  pollard,  and  sharps.. 

Hay  and  chaff  

Jams  and  jellies    

Linseed  cake 

Onions    ..# 

Potatoes 

Sugar  

Ale  and  beer 

Spirits— Brandy   

Wine,  Fermented,  n.e.i.    ... 

Aerated  waters 

Tobacco — Manufactured 

Cigarettes  

Cigars 

Hops   

Pickles 

Salt 

Blankets 

Woollens    

Apparel  and  attire  

Umbrellas,  parasols 

Boots  and  shoes    

Hats  and  caps   

Cordage,  fibrous  

Books 

Paper 

Stationery 

Pianos 


£ 

125,735 

27,880 

37.851 

16,091 

32,945 

14,781 

10 

1,838 

42,913 

5,006 

4,616 
15,324 
43,492 
258,861 
49,777 
43.221 
98,635 

152,672 
83,193 
23,122 

554,796 

59,026 

331 

28,840 

207,338 

512,367 

30,634 

14,851 
33,026 

4,371 

43.960 

6.724 

15,479 

16.966 

7.385 

25,800 

7.185 

38.786 

130,361 

5,675 

124,777 

28,297 

22,568 

7.180 
13,846 
33,300 

919 


£ 
03.009 
16,3.'ll 
41.726 
14.269 

51,700 

8,196 

252 

1,136 

27.686 

9,116 

10,294 
26,010 
56.106 
252.583 
35.312 
39.503 
59.113 

59.461 

70.657 

12.«87 

75,032 

40,967 

228 

31,326 

133.624 

569,404 

26.062 
15,894 
36,856 

4.566 

66.022 

8.130 

21,210 

20,286 

6.389 

32,619 

16,915 
35,563 

207.139 
5.282 

171.280 
34,244 

23.588 

11,431 
11,104 
38,751 

3,034 


£ 

203,588 

17,817 

36,250 

11,305 

86,250 
1,498 


9,237 
44,524 

11,066 

10,544 
35,265 
54.985 
319,258 
50,714 
68,736 
84,450 

64,912 

57,170 

21,550 

139,667 

54,862 

121 

46,620 

331.720 

618,075 

21,711 
16,249 
35,656 

4,193 

68,841 

9.615 

22,482 

16,215 

7,205 

34,923 

25,854 
37,363 

257,432 
6,524 

175,270 
37,627 

27,303 

12,580 
11,876 
48,759 


£ 

58,160 

4,394 

978 

3.282 

10,666 

1.051 

3.U00 

230 

44,479 

1,969 

22,103 

8,953 

109 

95.237 
2,947 
1,123 
5,290 

141,546 

3 

16.968 

6.027 

21.289 

10.066 

348 

1,848 


6,323 

12 

7,934 

11,458 

111,682 

264,714 

719 


4.775 


604 

2,399 

49.683 

8.603 

54,027 

13,745 

17,266 

8,664 

9,248 
11,8*20 


£ 

59.746 

4,192 

684 

5,407 

20.224 

641 

8.525 

900 

64,303 

4,875 

34,853 
8.552 
1.046 

82.132 

5.431 

753 

2,580 

135,447 

17 

13.431 

7,098 

25,633 

8,4.'»9 

740 

7.394 


5.461 
687 


11,600 

85.151 

67,390 

2.623 


6.164 
914 

1,797 
4,617 
76,152 
10,385 
93,819 
19,164 

19,945 

0,802 
12,523 
20,126 

30,838 


£ 

93,931 

8,863 

2,041 

3,930 

24,527 

1,690 

39,734 

406 

71.170 

3,357 

39,045 
9,972 
1,408 

97,394 
6,025 
7,373 
1,937 

130,005 

49 

30.899 

8,101 

34.871 

11.872 

2,326 

33,41^ 


6,02(r 

819 
8,835 

9,710* 

93.300 

76,384 

3,312 


7,924r 


2,397 
5.676 

90,893 

9,35Gi 

105.509 

23,810 

20,189 

14,700 
10.808 
24.335 

37,884 
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eoMMsnoa. 


Aflti«te. 


▲wfemlian  Anodnoa  inpoited  from 
other  AMferallan  dutet. 


lOOS. 


19M. 


1906. 


Kev  South  Wales  Produoe  exported 
to  other  AnilnaiMi  Btatee. 


1908. 


190C 


i90Kk 


JeweHery 


Mftekiaes  sod 

.  Machinery 

Agrimltiiral  imple- 

molts 

Metal  manofacturet— 

fiolta,  BQta,*o.... 

Kails  

Wire  

Wire-nettbiff 

N.E.I 


Leather  maoafactarea 
Bicycles 


Cement  

Tiles   

Timber — ^building. . 


Fttrmture  

Arms,  ammtuiition  .. 

Ihv^  and  ohemicais 

MediaineB  

Bloe    


CHMsvare,  bottles,  ko. 


Candles  

Blacking 

Matches  and  vestas .. 
Soap,  N.S.I 

Wicker     and      wood 
manufactures    ... 

ataroh 

India-rubber  hose... 


Maaares . 
Timber  . 
Coal 


£ 
6S,8S1 


40,776 

69,991 

5,666 

4,822 

2,160 

270 

40,621 

7,442 
13,000 

724 

7,719 

17,360 

13,764 

9,914 

10.010 

13,712 

678 

13,463 

13,280 
4,014 
1.417 

12,829 

4,818 

14,028 

9,780 

2,649 

38,431 


Total,  all  artlcfes 


11,394,999 


£ 
69,616 

46,173 

126,471 

6,428 

7.458 

2,600 

775 

46,1U 

6.452 
6,161 

1,804 

7,306 

26,107 

19,937 

22,990 

12.765 

15,347 

1,535 

16,632 

12.623 
5.942 
0,986 


8.027 
25,661 
26,688 

6,864 

53,708 

251 


12,700,923 


£ 
78,894 


60,437 

135^1 

4,468 

9.364 

6,620 

849 

52,883 

11.122 
8,898 

1,115 

6,710 

20,873 

26,324 

8,862 

18,004 

20,235 

1,500 

12,620 

10,229 
4.613 
6.693 

23,153 


12,795 
26,898 
31,257 

8,761 

68,935 


£ 
34,640 

13,341 

5,609 

99 
37 


49.133 
21,171 

5,998 
243 

4,282 

129 

1,665 

7,272 

121 

10,254 

34,114 

7,369 

3,875 

11,392 
772 


26,750 

3,398 
1,356 
1,843 

18,018 

25,067 

720,957 


13,356,420 


6,011,160 


£ 
62,747 


30,726 

7,102 

244 

371 

162 

32,976 

42,598 

8,236 
757 

21,476 

219 

2,578 

8,556 

934 

13,154 

76,191 

7,521 

3,128 

12,103* 
1,208 


36,313 

6.511 
1,579 
2,012 

22,071 

17,772 

752,686 


£ 
57,106 


36,009 
4,855 


235 

167 

10,360 

38,613 

8,082 
056 

32,443 

1,228 
1,360 

12,261 

1,042 

18,334 
88,735 
10,463 

4.050 

14,116 

1,454 

4 

41,259 


8,568 
1.911 
3,043 

12,142 

24,729 

772,851 


7,464,266 


9,648,845 


The  number  of  articles  where  the  balatnoe  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  the  Sta4» 
ia  not  many,  among  the  largest  of  the  items  being  preserved  meats,  biscuits, 
flour,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  pianos,  wire-netting,  cement,  medicines,  soap,  and 
eoal.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  exoess  of  imports  has  increased,  the  most 
notable  exceptions  being  butter,  preserved  meats,  biscuits,  flour,  hay  and 
chaff,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  pianos,  machinery,  soap,  and  manures.  On  the 
•ther  hand  apparel  and  attire,  woollens,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  capo, 
aigricultural  machinery,   matches,    and  starch   show    exceptionally  large 
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increMes  in  the  excess  of  imports.  Of  ^e  total  imports  in  1905,  manu< 
factored  goods,  vabig  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  aocoanted  for  £2,287,366, 
And  of  the  exports  for  £1,597,880.  In  1903  the  corresponding  figures  were 
£1,699,197  and  £1,320,643  respectiyely,  and  in  1904  they  were  £1,952,698 
«nd  £1,442,380  respectively.  It  will,  ^refore,  be  seen  that  there  luis  been  a 
steady  improvement  dming  the  three  years. 

VicroBiA. 

In  comparison  irith  the  imports  from  Victoria  the  export  list  is  a  very 
meagre  one,  althon^  there  is  a  tendency  towards  improvement.  In  all  the 
long  list  shown  below  of  the  articles  exchwged  between  the  two  States  there  are 
only  eleven  items  under  which  New  South  Wales  receives  more  iromVictonA 
than  she  sends  thereto,  namely,  batter,  fresh  oyetexB,  frozen  mnttcm,  oranges 
and  lemons,  cigarettes,  drags  ^nd  chemicals,  medicines,  bine,  cement,  candles, 
and  coal.  In  the  way  of  manu&ctured  articles — such  as  apparel,  woollens, 
boots,  hats,  jewellery,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  kc,  Victoria  has 
all  the  advantage.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  the  trade  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  Victoria.  As  mentioned  previously,  however,  a  great  portion 
♦f  the  southern  districts  of  New  South  Wales  is  supplied  from  Victoria  :^o 


Article. 


AustndiMi  Produce  Imported 
fium  VictorU. 


iim 


1904. 


New  South  Wales  Produce 
exported  to  Victoria. 


i9oa. 


U04. 


1S0& 


Batter... ^^^,^ 

Cheese    

Piih— OystefB 

Meata— Baocm  and  ham 

Froaen  matton 

Milk,  presenred    


BIscnits  .^^ 

Confectionery    ....« 

Fmita,  fresh — 

Apples    , 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other 

Fmita,  dried- 
Raisins  ^ 

SnltanaA , 

Y^tablM,  fresh 

Grain- 
Maize  .....».«..,^....^...... 

Oats    ^ 

Grain,  prepared — 

Flour  ^ ^... 

Malt    

Bran,  pollard,  and  sharps . . 

Hay  and  chaff  ^ 

Jams  and  jellies  ^ , 

Onions 

Potatoea ^ 

8agar •.«»...^., 

Ale  and  beer 

Spirits — Brandy   , 


tTobacoo— 
Mannfaotured 

Cigarettes 

Oigara 


£ 

86,037 

20,492 

8 

12,930 

2 

1,678 

2,925 

10,423 

1,019 

160 

69,487 

}  20,487 
14,484 

37.258 
22,770 

15,269 
71,717 
3,219 
230,976 
25.132 
26,416 
24,618 
18,132 

10,053 
10,685 
11,727 


27,993 

1,678 

13,496 


£ 

13,330 

6,620 

59 

10,991 

214 

4,086 

8,134 
21,042 

2,903 

105 

16,734 

34,274 
3,102 

11,930 

81,871 

12,217 
68,047 
2,681 
29,465 
24,130 
30,395 
11,969 
16,001 

8,554 

9,538 

10,690 


48,070 

3.772 

14,440 


£ 

10,219 

4,763 

4 

6,579 


4,137 

7,563 
30,238 

2,066 
122 

27,458 


f28,6( 

1   8,7! 


28,607 
8,791 
8,186 


36,995 

48,587 

13,226 
46,987 
4,773 
59,191 
27,027 
43,923 
32,991 
24,731 

10,093 

8,457 

11,883 


54,944 

5,820 

19,481 


£ 
2,372 

.^00 
838 
328 
742 
1,159 

1,262 
723 

298 

47.470 

2,007 

\        28 
l,i82 

354 
2,005 

15,589 

3 

2,817 

942 

2,493 

10 

353 


1,238 


30,788 

129,730 

105 


£ 

25,988 

160 

3.605 

5,682 


4,388 
1,182 

14 

45,082 

1,259 


3,827 

230 
246 

3,043 
4 

764 

498 

2,665 

5 

201 


£ 

38,286 

8,815 

62 

4,687 

11,108 

427 

4,127 
1,570 

6 

56,785 


4,021 
491 


7,610 

25 

2,324 

1,882 

10,418 

65 

120 


1,964 

15 

498 


15,405 

30,398 

145 


1,912 

368 

1,489 


21,651 

37.267 

179 
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Aitide. 


AuitmUan  Prodnoe  imported 
f  rom  VietoruL 


IMS. 


190*. 


1906. 


New  Soath  WaIm  Prodnee . 
exported  to  VlotoruL 


1008. 


U04. 


190&. 


Cocoa  and  chocolate    , 

Coffee  and  ohioory   , 

Pickles    

Blanketa 

Woollens    

Apparel  and  attire  , 

Umbrellas 

Boots  and  shoes    

Hate  and  caps  , 

Cordage , 

Books , 

Paper 

Stationery 

Jewellery   

Machines  and  machinery  , 
Agricultural  implements. . . 
Metal  manufactures — n.b.1 

Bolts  and  nuts  

NaiU  

Leather  manufactures 

Bicycles , 

Cement  

Tiles    

Furniture  , 

Arms  and  ammunition    . . . 

Drugs  and  chemicals   , 

Medicines  

Blue 

Glassware,  bottles,  &c.   ... 

Candles  

Blacking 

Matches  and  vestas 

Soap,  N.X.I 

Manures 

India-rubber  hose 

SUrch     

Coal 


^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,529 
2,045 
4,416 

5.416 
5.216 
4.027 

5,617 
1,760 
4,675 

26 

20 

241 

""61 
105 

6,961 

38,481 

102,786 

5,382 
98,912 
26,009 

14,996 
34,616 

164,308 
5,018 

145,699 
30,670 

24,116 
36,210 

198.737 
5,927 

137,973 
32,283 

250 
349 
8,683 
3,074 
3,564 
4,673 

67 
730 
7,704 
3,048 
6,937 
1,860 

16,167 

19,770 

23,108 

7,289 

8,111 

4,612 
11,718 
30,015 

8,908 

9,926 

33,619 

9,557 
10,667 
42,687 

776 
3.882 
3,919 

5,207 
4,614 
4,846 

42,227 

47,407 

51,851 

2,505 

4,451 

33,276 

64,925 

29,903 

5.524 

4,638 

31,176 
108,379 

30,929 
6,001 
7,216 

43,259 
117,671 

39,645 
4,310 
8,767 

5,253 

3,170 

5,528 

6 

6,919 
1,531 
6,356 

.38 

5,001 
11,724 

6,031 
7,188 

8,376 
7,308 

969 
65 

969 
105 

59 
7,709 

204 
7,298 

47 
6,597 

306 

22 

6,680 
83 

9,760 

11,436 

14,364 

1,954 

1,609 

9,614 

22,883 

8,614 

300 

8,735 

11,026 

669 

8,870 

11.698 

1,857 

2,731 

15,213 

1,465 

3,115 

10.698 

2,364 

3,483 

29,222 

2,092 

8,150 

12,052 

11,404 

985 

151 

8,207 
4,629 
1,417 
6,829 

5,525 

6,207 

9.972 

11,803 

3,141 

4,124 

6.668 

10,970 

7,378 
173 

"7,090 

7,993 
14K) 

gJ88 

462 

9,050 

13,101 

4,928 
23,503 
25,004 

8,400 
28,077 
26,094 

592 
197 
469 

1,151 
339 
902 

269 

3 

34 

410,062 

408,943 

52 
20 
42 

257 
771 

13,200 
521 

14,996 
1,795 

10,834 

8,885 
8,473 
5,807 

10,866 

9,241 

2,722 

9,345 

20 

21 

435 

200 

12,209 
929 

3,172 

171 

6,61» 

35,335 

1,923 

490 

9,277 

308 

1 

10,469 

698 

1,449 

997 

387,045 


Queensland. 

The  imports  from  Queensland  consist  chiefly  of  meats,  cheese,  sugar,  arrow- 
root, bananas,  pine-apples,  and  timber,  all  more  or  less  ristw  produce.    During 
the  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  export  trade  with 
vQueensland,  chiefly  in  manufactured  articles,  biscuits,  tobacco,  cigarettes. 
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apparel,  boots,  hats,  metal  manufactures  and  others.    Coal  is  also  exported 
largely.   On  the  whole  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales  :— 


Article. 


AiMtraUan  Prodooe  Imported 
from  QueeosUuid. 


New  South  Wales  Produce 
Exported  to  Queensbind. 


190S. 


IWM. 


190&. 


1908. 


1004. 


1906. 


Botter 

£ 

4,051 
1,984 
2,064 
7,363 

6,001 

Cheese    

Epran    

Fun — Freeh  ovstera    

Meats— 

Bacon  and  ham 

Frozen  beef   

13,034 
1.780 

37,280 

2,514 

060 

Bxtroct  of 

Preserved  

Arrowroot , 

Biscaits 

Fmii,  fresh— 

Bananas 

44,353 

PineaDoles  >.................... 

13,011 

8 

Apples 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other  

103 
0,741 

Vegetables,  fresh 

10,262 

5,476 

Grain,  prepared — 
Flonr    

3,127 
31 

Oatmeal 

Hay  and  chaff  

277 

Jams  and  jellies  

Potatoes * 

706 

Sugar ,.. 

491,203 

Aerated  waters 

3,268 

Tobacco— 
Mannfactnred  

4,332 

Cigarettes  

380 

Apparel  and  attire 

11,687 

Umbrellas 

224 

Boots  and  shoes 

3,430 

Hats  and  caps  

720 

Stationery 

807 

Jewellery 

12,268 

Machines  and  machinery   . . . 

Metal  Manufactures — N.B.I.. 

Wire-netting 

1,431 

3,631 

30 

Leather  manuutctures 

811 

Cement  

102 

Timber  

13,886 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

281 

Medicines  

240 

Blue    

Soap,  N.E.I 

243 

Timber   

18,202 

Manures 

2.175 

Coal 

102 

£ 
41,188 
6.270 
5,808 
8,291 

20,036 

8,016 

007 

24,051 
2,010 
1,267 

63.555 

18,250 

211 

1,738 

5,404 

12.278 

27,504 

2,208 

42 

330 

3,897 

2,384 

546,204 

3,442 

4,283 
563 

10,281 

137 

3,038 

1,417 

1.708 

12,704 
3,104 
6,667 


770 

4 

22,140 

362 

815 

40 

1,414 

34,407 

1,825 

206 


£ 
138,063 
0,144 
7.102 
5,010 

72,050 
1,467 
0,133 

42,448 
3,705 
1,726 

82,703 

17,360 

140 

1,502 

5,342 

15,665 

31,530 

1,601 
7 
3,062 
2,536 
1,085 
564,064 
2,648 

1,204 

176 

30,703 

286 

2,580 

2,385 

2,420 

9.020 

4.034 

6.787 

3 

687 

6 

17,663 

173 

632 


1,152 

42,663 

357 

426 


£ 

42,068 

30,068 

22 

113 

7.850 
244 
121 

6,271 


10,025 


2,862 

27.852 

7,055 

1,612 

501 

120,630 

6,027 

4;  502 

11,590 

1,250 


0,793 

50,042 

10,501 

25,145 

4,430 

34,505 

6,462 

5,145 

4,378 

'4.488 

10,035 

18,220 

3,047 

2,660 

1,432 

4,860 

6,817 

2,265 

4,289 

5,249 

676 

16,782 


475 
37 


4,102 


52 
2,143 


15,948 


8,249 

5,531 

14,357 

1,248 

149 

129,440 

6.665 

6,377 

15,186 


9,125 

41.402 

14,001 

43.787 

5,173 

71,045 

12,064 

7,998 

12.297 

18.307 

21.056 

14,537 

5,035 

8,417 

1,604 


10,688 
2,407 
7,306 
3,641 


456 
133 

77 


802 


105 
3,206 


10,021 


20,701 
7,007 
0,139 
1,534 
6,293 

121,487 

7.760 

5,744 

17,147 


10,826 


7.654 

48,620 

13,021 

50.020 

6,177 

76,450 

15,308 

11,420 

14,737 

10,109 

16,049 

8.667 

5,362 

14,784 

676 

7,368 

22,245 

3,131 

0.039 

2,722 

900 

13,470 


•  South  Australia. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  carried  on 
with  Victoria,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Broken  Hill  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
hy  it.  The  Barrier  trade  is  a  great  advantage  to  South  Australia,  as  Broken 
Hill,  with  its  population  of  30,000,  is  commercially  a  part  of  that  State. 
There  are  very  few  articles  where  there  is  an  excess  of  exports  to  South 
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AwtE&lia,  the  prindpal  being  Uacvits,  eiguette,  piuuM,  jewcBeiy,  ws&xsam^ 
and  ooaL  In  pneticatl j  all  the  oilier  important  items  the  balance  b  in 
favonr  of  South  Anatralia. 


Artkle. 


Attstimliao  Prodnoe  Importod 
from  Booth  Aaatrmlia. 


1908. 


10M. 


Nev  South  WalM  Prodace 
Exported  to  Sooth  Aiutnlia. 


190*. 


Batter 

£^g8 

^KtB^Bacom  and  ham 

Biaeaits ,. 

Fniita,  freah — 

Bananaa 

Piaeapplea 

Applea    

Orangea  aad  Umoaa. 

Other  

Fniita,  dried — 

Coirantt 

Bataina   

SnHanaa 

Vegelablea 

Orain,  pr^«rad— 

Flour  

Malt   

Bran,  pollard,  aad  aliarpa 

Hay  and  chaff  

Jama  and  jelUea   

Potatoea 

^irita— Brandy  

Wine  

Tobacco — 

Manufactured   

Gigarettca 

CiSsra 

Salt 

Apparel  aad  attire  

Boota  and  ahoea    

Pianoa 

Jetrellery  

Machinea  and  machinery  ,. 
Agricultural  implemeBta  :. 
Metal  manufactures— 2r.x. I. 

Wire-netting 

Furniture  

Bruga  and  chemicals   

Medicines  .^ 

Blue    

Candlea  

Soap,  N.E.I. 

Timber   

Manures 


£ 

36,916 

34,014 

11J50 

722 

2,107 
61 
4,681 
6.278 
8,121 


4,870 


133,983 

10,601 

14,040 

251,179 

9321 

11,879 

3,959 

21,066 

11,635 

3,657 

1,949 

28,937 

15,667 

21,754 

660 

7,627 

16,867 

4,619 

9,674 

112 

2,477 

982 

2,416 

4 

9,913 

6,757 

10,496 


18 


£ 
38,334 
.^,077 
10,491 

874 

3,000 
140 
8,862 
4,974 
9,645 

2,708 
6^683 


14,461 

44,675 

11,049 
0,218 

44,157 
7,346 
6,048 
6,325 

24,731 

13,640 

3,518 

6,751 

29,612 

22,197 

22,446 

2,472 

9,223 

13,491 

16,848 

11,368 

26 

6.478 

3,304 

2,827 

138 

6,905 

10,109 

10,175 

111 

42 


£ 

54,0M) 

29,108 

7,558 

1,238 

3,402 

65 

4,.'i52 

6,617 

13,128 

3,606 

3,641 

414 

19,064 

49,832 
8,191 

14,236 

76,798 
8,611 

16,104 
7,669 

28,40» 

12,600 

3,619 

2,976 

30,896 

27,369 

34,598 

1,943 

8,188 

12,679 

17,251 

14,366 

85 

9,995 

6,445 

4,117 

45 

6,990 

11,019 

8,662 

16 

34 


£ 

2,074 

66 

551 

6,059 


837 

16,812 

110,428 

1 


8,894 

4,046 

3,620 

26,746 

985 


1,814 

7,625 

450 

741 

8,431 

2,467 

1,124 

4,197 

1,483 

5,021 

179,264 


£ 
6,446 
32 

737 
8^396 


672 

12,767 

12,906 

572 


11,713 

4,015 

8,832 

31.776 

1,636 

576 

4,627 

2,509 

544 

1,378 

13,259 

2,616 

488 

4,292 

1,926 

7,150 

235,937 


£ 

16,366 

10 

1,682 

7.638 


■••••• 

86 
158 
808 

18 

43 

376 

187 

90 
337 
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3,081 

438 

724 

186 
36 

981 
180 

28 
137 
433 

'3isM5 

6 

263 

60» 

1,612 

8,194 

13,283 

330 

12i4^2 

3,297 

ia68» 

27,468 

3,36» 

loa 

3»260 
166 

764 

1,387 

16,466 


25a 

4,605 

2,186 

lOO 

266,44» 


Wbstbbh  Austiullu. 

The  import  trade  with  Western  Australia  ia  practically  ail»  while  the  eaipofrt 
trade  has  increased  and  is  iairly  valuable.  The  goods  exported  oodwpriwr 
principally  coal,  provisions,  tobacco,  appard,  pianos,  and  metal  manizfao* 
tnres.  Interstate  trade  with  Western  Australia  has  been  absolntdy  &ee  since 
8th  October*   1906«     Prior  to  that  date,  under  the  Federal  Gonstitatio& 
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Act,  Western  Australia  could  collect  special  duties  on  goods  not  originally 
imported  from  beyond  the  Commonwealth. 


Article. 


ireistndian  Produce  Imported 
from  Western  Australia. 


Butter 

.  lieoU — BaooD  uid  ham 

Frozen  mutton  

Preserved    

Bran,  pollard,  and  Bfaarps  ... 

Jams  and  ielliea    

Ijnseed  cake 

Tobacco — Manufactured 

Cigarettes    

Apparel  and  attire  

Pianos 

Idachines  and  machinery  ... 
Metal  Manufactures — K.S.I. 

Wire-netting 

Dru^  and  Chemicals  

Medicines  

Soap,  N.E.I 

Manures     

€oal 


25 


21 


12 


6 


120 
"31 


252 
41 


165 
47 


Hew  Soath  Waiee  Produce  exported 
to  Weatern  AiutroUa. 


516 


18 

25 

257 

242 


5 
12 


idm. 


£ 

10,746 
1.788 
1,503 

28,459 
9,530 
4,337 
1,698 

10,522 
4,502 
2,535 


1,063 

3,525 

17,748 

.     277 

4,343 

8,371 

5,998 

74,452 


1904. 


£ 

13,458 
5,024 
7.752 

51,645 

10,155 
5,674 
4,467 

14,413 
9.748 
7,211 

12,702 
2,716 
7,211 

11,819 

812 

9,003 

11,687 
6,859 

74,760 


1906. 


£ 
24,856 

8.798 
28,542 
55,482 
14,758 

3,785 

5,144 
14,502 
10.790 

9,751 
10,299 

2.704 

5,645 
228 

1,804 
10,994 
13,216 

5,390 
92,038 


Tasmania. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Tasmania  are  agricultural  products 
in  the  shape  of  apples,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  oats,  hay  and  chafi, 
hops,  while  there  is  also  a  good  market  for  Tasmanian  ale  and  jams.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  apparel,  boots,  metal  manufactures, 
medicines,  soap,  butter,  biscuits,  flour,  and  coal. 


Article. 


AiMtnllan  Produce  imported 
from  TannanU. 


1908. 


l«Ot. 


1905. 


New  Houth  Wales  Produce 
exported  to  Tumania. 


1903. 


1904. 


1005. 


Butter., 

Meats— Bacon  and  ham 

BiscnitB  

Fmita,  fresh — 

Apples 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other  

Vegetables     

<jrrain — Oats , 

Flour    

Jams  and  jellies    

PoUtocs 

Hay  and  chaff  

Ale  and  beer 

Hops  

Apparel  and  attire  

Boots  and  shoes    

Pianos 

Metal  Manufactures — N.X.I. 

Wire-netting     

Cement  

Drugs  and  chemicals   

Medicines    

Blue    

Soap,  N.B.I 

•Manures 

Timber  

Coal 


£ 

131 
1,274 


65,589 


35,142 
12,668 
72.920 

293 
20,547 
170,045 
72,364 
13,237 
15,673 

296 

674 
53 

105 


41 

11 
28 


1,462 


£ 

149 
282 

19 

96,399 

2 

25,401 

5,471 

25,604 

236 

14,563 

113,223 

1,080 

10,913 

17,147 

1,312 

93 

68 

123 


229 
3 


3,322 


63 
22 

100,710 

8 

54,059 

7,799 

31,500 

263 

16,688 

281,540 

616 

7,386 

14,028 

515 

43 

310 

197 


282 


4,205 


154 
3,807 


5,701 
542 

47 

6 

163 

1,888 

25 

195 

144 


4,426 
8,848 
3,468 
2,215 

.  3,721 
1,232 
1,261 
3,825 
190 
2,803 
5,832 
58 

40,397 


£ 
13,477 
4.079 

5,412 

1 

2.572 

3,329 

274 

22 

2,523 

2,071 

28 

144 


5,737 
9,042 
3,474 
4.557 
2,841 
4,659 

815 
5,019 

228 
4,240 
3,091 

226 
22.220 


£ 
13,968 
8,667 
7,048 


4,651 

793 

450 

22 

79 

3,273 

13 

372 

304 


5,513 
6,880 
3,023 
4,517 

746 
2,727 
1,157 
4,694 

448 
4.030 
5,054 

463 
23,850 
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Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  previous  tables  show,  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
decreasing.  The  highest  value  in  any  year  was  reached  in  1883,  when  it 
amounted  to  twenty  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  As  already  pointed  out 
the  development  of  facilities  for  communication  has  caused  a  great  increase 
in  trade  with  the  British  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries. 

A  classification  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  State  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1905  is  given  below  : — 


Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


Ale  and  beer   

Apparel  aud  soft  goods — 

Apparel  and  attire,  N.E.I.., 

Cosies,  CQsbious,  &c 

Curtaios  

Frillings,  &c 

Gloves  , 

Piece  goods 

Sewing  silks,  &c 

Trimmings,  &c 

Arms,    ammunition,     and    ex 
plosives 

Blankets  and  blanketi  ng 

Books  (printed),  music,  &c 

Boots  and  shoen 

Brush  ware  (toilet  and  other)  .. 

Carpets  and  carpeting  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  (ground)  .. 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  Twines- 
Metal    

Other    

Cutlery,  y.E.i 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Earthenware,  &c 

Electrical  matetia Is    

Fancy  fzoods    

Fish  (preserved) 


£ 
107,314 

665,397 

49,580 

25,509 

5,604 

60,948 

2,257,739 

110,279 

69,322 

140.684 
26,393 

118,208 
77,110 
:U.743 
48,529 
48,397 
27,099 

26,937 
25,639 
36,559 
75,303 
34,857 
51,926 
63,339 
34,206 


Floor  cloths  anr^.  coverings 

Glass  and  glassware , 

Hats  and  caps   , 

India-rubber  manufactures 

Jewellery  and  precions  stones 

Leather  

Manures , 

Medicines  

Metals  and  Machinery — 

Implements,   &c.,    agricul- 
tural  

Iron  and  steel 

Machines  and  machinery 

Machine  tools 

Metals,  manufactures  of 
Rails,  &c.,  for  Railways 

OiU 

Paints  and  colours   

Paper 

Spirits 

Stationery 

Tools  of  trade    

Vehicles 

Watches,  clocks,  &c 


Total,   all  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


£ 

93.152 

37,246 

147,721 

33,472 

181,467 

73,801 

1,868 

78,205 


15.759 

431,354 

451,898 

18,868 

581,361 

31,220 

73.059 

101,593 

203,538 

263,252 

70,921 

57,132 

70,830 

34,469 

8,602,288 


The  largest  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  New  South  Wales  is  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  takes  more  than  one-third  of  the  export 
to  oversea  countries.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  during 
1905  was  as  follows  : — 


Article. 

Value. 

Article. 

Vmlue. 

Butter   

£ 
662,563 
325,550 

93,351 
675,224 
137,463 
604,206 

76,553 

Leather  

£ 
230,322 
676,841 

CoDoer  

Meats  

Gold  

Skins  and  hides 

283,916 

Silver ." 

Tallow... 

382,866 

Tin 

Wool    

3,082,835 

Wheat 

Total,  all  Rxports  to 
United  Kingdom. 

Flour 

7,252,147 
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Tbade  with  British  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  the 
chief  British  possessions  at  decennial  periods  since  1860,  and  also  for  the 
year  1905  :— 


Ponession. 


1800. 


1870. 


1880. 


180a 


1900. 


1006. 


Cape  ColoDy 

Ceylon    

Fiji 

Boiiffkong , 

India,  

JUnritiuB  

Natel  

Sew  Zealand , 

Stnito  Settlemente. , 
Other 


29,730 

78,067 
07,486 
74,886 

140^480 

4.018 

807 


1.726 

2I0,il4 

48.808 

2,667 

826.680 

296i961 

**  "eo 


17,680 

6 

18,668 

64,185 

228,626 

668 

C07,107 

460,786 

16,046 

1,666 


Total £ 


,906      1,000,060      1,606,396 


£•••• 
18,7W 

43,702 
09.1SSS 
271,730 
196,868 
6,060 

082,078 

27,148 

1.626 


£ 

114,321 

943 

213,195 

60,881 

67,928 

888,646 

76,779 

70 

1,848,606 

40.891 

42,160 


£ 

73,443 

4,646 

274,165 

48.232 

89,351 

448,783 

21,234 

708 

1.860,001 

82,830 

45,933 


2,363,769        2,448,226. 


As  the  table  shows,  imports  from  New  Zealand,  India  and  Ceylon,  Canada, 
and  Hongkong  amounted  in  1905  to  £2,249,743,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  from  all  British  possessions. 

New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  the  leading 
customers  of  this  State ;  but  from  various  causes  both  the  imports  and  the 
exports  fell  away  very  considerably.  The  export  trade  in  commodities 
shows  but  little  sign  of  recovery,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates 
with  the  character  of  the  season  in  New  South  Wales,  a  bad  year  being  always 
attended  with  large  importations  of  New  Zealand  oats  and  other  produce. 
Although  1905  shows  an  increase,  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  larger 
shipments  of  gold  for  coinage. 

Hongkong  commercially  is  a  port  of  China,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  trade  of  that  Empire  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted  via  that 
port.  The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  but  it 
fluctuates  largely  owing  to  the  variable  exports  of  gold  specie.  The  Fiji 
Island  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  colonial  possessions, 
is  rather  unsteady. 

From  New  Zealand,  the  imports  comprised  gold,  £901,986 ;  New  Zealand 
pine,  £171,101 ;  hides,  £59,670;  flax,  £28,147  ;  and  malt  and  hops,  £7,814. 
Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  India  were  bags  and  sacks,  £285,321 ;  tea, 
£46,118 ;  canvas,  £42,761 ;  and  castor  oil,  £14,460.  From  Ceylon,  tea  to  the 
value  of  £259,787  was  imported  during  the  year.  The  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas  have  quite  overmastered  the  Chinese  article  in  the  public  estimation ; 
the  imports  of  the  latter  having  decreased  from  £217,402  in  1890  to  £12,643 
in  1905,  while  the  value  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas^  imported  during  the 
same  period,  advanced  from  £43,317  to  £305,905. 

The  chief  article  imported  from  Fiji  is  copra,  the  value  of  which  in  1905 
amounted  to  £8,832.  Trade  in  bananas  and  sugar,  which  were  formerly 
large  items,  has  been  greatly  restricted  by  the  Federal  tariff.  The  import 
of  sugar  in  1905  was  valued  at  £27,475,  and  bananas  £2,736. 

Phor  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  import  trade  in  lumber  with  Canada,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver 
in  that  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  articles  imported,  and 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade,  which  imtil  that  time  was  prac- 
tically non-existent.  The  chief  imports  in  1905  were  agricultural  imple- 
ments, £14,716  ;  and  timber,  £10,173. 

Hongkong  furnished  sugar  to  the  value  of  £5,556  ;  and  o[Hum,  £13,679. 
Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  other  possessions  may  be  mentioned  sugar 
from  Mauritius,  valued  at  £21,234  ;  and  manures  (rock  phosphates)  from  Ocean 
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Island,  £17,731.    Th»  ebief  imports  from  tlie  Straili  Settlements  comprised 
pep|)er  and  otli«r  spices,  £9,373 ;  tapioca,  £11,883  ;  and  rice,  £29,850. 

The  e3cport8  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  chief  British  possessions  at  the 
same  periods  were  as  shown  below  :- 


I860. 

187a 

X880. 

1800. 

1900. 

1906. 

Canada    «... 

£ 

442^861 
421476 

£ 

1.266,813 

61,661 
11,176 
78,307 

197,025 
2,421 

£ 

"t12 
1,761 
120,618 
137,677 
19,011 
14,999 

826474 
6,392 
2.915 

£ 

10 

1,014 

4,080 

96,961 

266,060 

268,280 

26,616 

204418 

34,347 

1,664 

£ 

06,408 
600,283 

66,402 
183,679 
218,966 
115,894 
6,613 
166,264 
626,662 

89  896 

40,978 

£ 
41,520 

OapeOolooy ^— 

§g['«::-::.::;;::::::::z: 
Ssr^.:;:::::::::::~ 

206,80^ 
l«l,lSi 
2I6,US 
4S4«46» 

1,139,00S 

Maurltina 

S^2M 

Natal  

14tt>B 

New  Zealand 

Btimito  SaUlemenU 

70,961. 

other  

SIL>41 

Total £ 

864,087 

1,604,398 

828.679 

968,314 

2,314,897 

8,606,lS» 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  is  taken 
by  India,  New  Zealand  and  Hongkong,  in  the  oider  named,  these  three 
possessions  reoeiying  nearly  three^fonrdis  of  tiie  total  experts  to  all  British 
possessions  in  19G5.  The  chief  exports  to  India  were  gold  bullion,  £766,344; 
horses,  £42,774 ;  copp<»r  ingots,  £126,666 ;  timber^  rough  £126^644 ;  and 
coal,  £29,909.  Ceylon  received  in  1905  gold  specie  to  the  amount  of 
£180,000.  Amongst  the  principal  exports  to  Cape  Colony  were  fiosen 
beef,  £7,096  ;  undressed  timber,  £33,629  :  fioxen  mutt<m,  £66,816 ;  butter^ 
£24,434 ;  and  leather,  £39,987. 

New  Zealand  received  gold  specie  to  the  amount  of  £180,000 ;  undressed 
timber,  £56,396 ;  coal,  £110,571 ;  manures,  £28,469 ;  and  soap,  £16.642. 
Articles  re-exported  to  New  Zealand  were  machineiy,  £23,972 ;  tea, 
£23,615 ;  apparel,  £7,040 ;  and  piece-goods,  £26,933.  Amongst  exports  to 
other  British  possessions  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  whidi  weie 
despatched  to  Natal  during  1906 — ^butter,  £3,394 ;  frossn  mutton» 
£76,853 ;  and  flour,  £25,236.  The  trade  with  South  Africa,  which  assumed 
considerable  proportions  during  the  war,  fsU  away  largely  in  1903,  never- 
theless the  accessibility  of  its  markets  makes  the  possessien  a  coiwenient 
outlet  lor  Australians  exportaUe  surplus  of  forage  and  foodstafis^ 

Trade  with  Fobeion  Countbiss. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  State  with  countries  other  than  those 
under  British  dominion  is  appreciably  increasing. 

Svtty  year  steamers,  of  grsater  tonnage  and  higher  ^peed  aie  visiting  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  from  Europe,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of 
oommeroe  must  of  necessity  take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  trade 
which  have  been  opened  up  thereby.  The  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
South  Wales  from  the  principal  foreign  countries  during  i^e  pedod  1860-1905 
were  as  shown  below : — 


Country. 

1800. 

1870. 

1880. 
£ 

14»>4S 

47,100 

180,640 

a68;i2S 

6,410 

42.7W 

887.060 

16,780 

1      1880. 

1800. 

1008. 

Belgium 

£ 
18,786 

oo.sn 

*  4^000 

wr.iu 
MJios 

488,101 
877,700 

n,M6 

iM;m 
ia;684 

164,700 
252,927 

£ 

130,810 

901,701 

638»475 

188^848 

28,001 

80,743 

841.840 

2*2,040 

40,8^4 

860,K» 

20.084 

£ 

.    147.681 

888^608. 

1.106,004 

108,608 

98,782 

100,887 

190^486 

10r,48B 

2,567,9«1 

284,888 

£ 
«82,9e4 

FnnoeMidli«wObMoBlft  .. 

QennMiy    

Netherlmnds  and  Javm    

Itely 

UAAV 
864.S8» 
166,84S 

78,717 

Sweden  and  Norway  

ChiM 

f6.17» 

Japan  

145,257 

South  Sea  IslandH    

77,881^ 

IJalted  States    

1,688,06» 

Other  Foreign  Countries  .... 

^8M0i 

Total    ^ X 

1.SS4.031 

816,640 

1,164,280 

2^1,861 

6,120,116 

8,4S4.0O» 
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As  the  table  Aowb,  the  imports  {rom  the  United  States  amounted,  in 
1905,  to  £1,636,069,  or  nearly  half  the  total  imports  from  all  foreign  comitiies. 
Next  in  order  comes  Germany  with  £864,289,  followed  by  B^lgiom  with 
£222,994,  and  France  with  £156,427. 

At  one  time  t^e  United  States  was  the  largest  foieigB  market  of  this  State, 
Ae  Yahie  of  exports  thereto  far  exceeding  those  sent  to  any  other  foreign 
conntry ;  but  the  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  the  Oontinent  of  Bmrape, 
whidbi  are  steadily  increasing,  have  placed  it  below  France  and  Germany, 
although  the  large  shipments  of  gold  may  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  The 
impwt  trade,  however,  is  still  greater  tlmn  that  l^anaacted  direct  with  the 
principal  Continental  countries,  although  the  imports  from  Germany  ane 
rapidly  growing,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  foreign  prodiKts 
are  sent  to  the  State  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Further,  a  large  proporti<xi 
of  the  imports  from  America  is  represented  by  breadstofis,  which  vary 
according  to  the  local  production. 

The  d^ect  trade  between  this  State  and  Belgium  be^n  in  1881,  and  may,, 
to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  International  Exhibition  held  in^ 
Sydney  during  1879-80.  In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  State^ 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  Germany,  France,  and  the- 
Unit^  States  excepted ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  which  receives  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  great  part  of  the  wool  destined  for- 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  markets,  and  it  is  not  possible  to- 
say  how  much  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Belgium  are  for  local  requirements. 

A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879.  Direct  ^ 
communication  was  established  in  1^7  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a  line  of  German  cargo  boats 
which  commenced  trading  between  Hamburg  and  Sydney  in  1888.  The 
trade  has  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  now  exceeds  that  with 
any  other  foreign  country,  although  the  customs  returns  may  not  always 
disclose  this  fact.  The  larger  trade  with  the  United  States  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  mainly  due  to  shipments  of  gold. 

The  French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
State  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  but  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  falling-o£E  in  the  trade  with  New 
Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific.  Thus, 
while  in  1890  the  total  value  of  French  imports  and  exports  amounted  to 
only  £351,795,  as  against  £3,708,274  in  1905,  that  of  New  Cide^onia  fell 
during  the  corresponding  period  from  £277,309  to  £153,845. 

As  already  pointed  out.  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  State,  though  its  value  has  been  affected  by  the  establishment 
of  regular  communication  between  France  and  her  dependency,  and  by 
increases  in  the  French  tariff  during  recent  years. 

The  only  other  foreign  countries  whose  trade  with  Ne^  South  Wales  ^ 
reaches  a  large  figure  are  China  and  Japan.  The  imports  and  exports  credited 
to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  Chinese  Umpire  generally, 
and  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  China  trade  since  1881  is- 
to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the  trade 
from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  Hongkong.  Still,  when  allowance  is  made^ 
on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means- 
inconsiderable.  The  main  import  from  China  is  tea,  which  exhibits  a  falUng- 
off,  the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  large  consumption  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  largely  increased  during  late  years* 
The  direct  export  trade  has  never  been  great.  To  correctly  gauge  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  State  and  China,  the  trade  of  Hongkong 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  figures  given  above. 
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The  ^ar  with  China  gave  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  that  enterprising  country  may  in  the  future  be  expected  to  ofiEer  a  large 
market  for  many  of  the  products  of  New  South  Wales.  Direct  steam  com- 
munication between  this  State  and  Japan  is  now  firmly  established  by  a 
fleet  of  high-class  vessels  subsidised  by  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
recognises  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  institution  of  an  additional 
market  in  these  States  for  the  productions  of  their  country,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discovery  of  a  new  market  for  Australian  wool  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  New  South  Wales  producers. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles, 
amongst  the  principal  being  boots  and  shoes,  £12,866  ;  implements  for  hus- 
bandry, £57,332;  leather,  £25,939;  machinery,  £250,984;  metal  manu- 
factures, £155,897 ;  kerosene  oil,  £112,533;  printing  paper,  £53,550 ;  tobacco, 
£103,526  ;  tools  of  trade,  £41,144;  vehicles,  £38,314 ;  and  timber,  £125,774. 

The  chief  imports  from  Germany  comprised  wearing  apparel,  £60,156 ; 
dynamite,  £1,302  ;  candles,  £3,519  ;  fancy  goods,  £23,473  ;  pianos,  £58,226  ; 
machinery,  £40,738 ;  metal  manuf^ictures,  £135,166 ;  piece  goods,  £49,605 ; 
manures,  £2,499: 

From  France  the  chief  imports  in  1905  were  cream  of  tartar,  £54,438 ; 
piece  goods,  £20,716  ;  spirits,  £6,698  ;  and  wine,  £2,372. 

The  list  of  imports  from  Belgium  is  a  long  one,  although  liable  to  fluctu- 
ations. The  principal  articles  were  iron  and  steel,  £14,754 ;  gUss  and  glass- 
ware, £16.914. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden  timber  of  the  value  of  £23,165  was  received 
during  the  year. 

For  the  same  period  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  were  as  appended : — 


Country. 


Belt^uni 

France  and  Mew  Caledonia  . . 

Germany    

Netherlande  and  Java    

Italy    

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Japan  

South  Sea  lalandi   

United  SUten    

other  Forvi^  Couiitriee 

Total   £ 


1800. 

1870. 

188a 

1890. 

1900. 

'48.449 

£ 

'63.267 
i»'.961 

£ 
181,847 
11,042 

£ 

1,011,846 

427,318 

404,280 

60.368 

24,4Mi 

£ 

620.M9 
l,2m,069 

844,49.') 
86.:N)3 
61,188 

87.940 

8,886 

428.068 

17,616 

62 

181.918 

88  817 

36,849 

14,844 

0,681 

62.667 

172.648 

3*2,869 

1,CS7 

7,166 

66,714 

1.800,875 

160.988 

68,004 
183.0I« 
120.861 
8,961.242 
470,b09 

623.282 

802,890 

472,488 

8,403,666 

7,697,133 

1906. 


1,787.168 

8,706,692 

2,771,396 

220,120 

176,770 

260 

818,169 

877.461 

107,806 

«<  2.14ft 

696.477 


10.762,489 


As  the  table  shows,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  was  consigned  to  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium,  these  four  coimtries  taking  about 
85  per  cent,  o'f  the  total  exports  to  all  foreign  countries.  A  classification 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  these  countries  is  appended  : — 


Article. 


Coftl    

Coppor  inffots    

Silver-lead  ore 

Sheepskins  with  wool 

Skios,  other  

Tin,  ingots  aail  ore  ... 
Wool  


France. 


£ 
928 
10,165 

'96,024 

6,611 

2,037 

3,159,484 


Germany. 


Belgittin. 


£        ' 

5,291  I 

7,365  ( 

4,828  ! 

3,831  I 

27,686 

55.094  I 

2,278,897  I 


60,6S2 
96.051 
19.962 
40,893 
63,060 
1,154,596 


United  States. 


£ 

42,921 
4,462 


3,801 

154,996 

34,086 

148,624 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Japan  took  scoured  wool  to  the  value  of  £83»732, 
and  Chili,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines  coal  to  the  value  of  £192,347, 
£46,781,  and  £111,665  respectively.  The  Philippines  received  also  frozen 
beef  to  the  value  of  £3,248 ;  the  Netherlands  kerosene  shale  valued  at 
£27,815  and  silver  ore  at  £16,434 ;  and  Italy  greasy  wool  to  the  value  of 
£113,689. 

Under  present  tarifiE  conditions  little  extension  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to  ;  but  trade  with  the  Sast, 
especially  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  gives  good  promise  for 
the  future.  As  before  mentioned,  Japan  has  established  a  national  line  of 
steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that  country  and  Australia,  and  during 
1905  received  from  the  State  goods  valued  at  £377,451,  the  chief  item  being 
wool  valued  at  £92,169,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  pastoral 
products,  such  as  bones,  manures,  &c. 

The  chief  exports  to  Java  comprised  coal,  £20,879 ;  flour,  £6,603 ;  and 
horses,  £3,345.  Most  of  the  requirements  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
met  by  America,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  judicious  exploitation  of  the 
markets  would  result  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  Australian  products. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  is  transacted  with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
exports  consisting  chiefly  of  foreign  goods  of  all  descriptions  re-exported^ 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  apparel,  &c.,  £6,503  ;  metal  manufactures, 
£4,110;  tobacco,  £10,539;  rice,  £7,213.  The  imports  consist  of  island 
produce,  the  chief  of  these  being  copra,  valued  in  1905  at  £94,618.  New 
Caledonia  received  exports  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  £135,446  during 
the  year  1905,  the  chief  articles  being  coal,  £7,885 ;  wheat  and  flour,  £45,290-;^ 
sugar,  £7,749  ;  and  kerosene  oil,  £4,112. 


Imports  fob  Home  Consumption. 

The  net  imports  into  New  South  Wales  during  1905  amounted  to  £20,706,67^^ 
or  £14  Os.  Id.  per  head  of  population.    Of  this  amount  £8,1 18,263  represented 
the  value  of  Australian  produce,  and  £12,588,409  the  value  of  British  and 
foreign  produce.     The  former,  however,  includes  a  fair  proportion  of  goods  . 
made  from  articles  of  extra- Australian  origin.    Excluding  specie  and  bullion^ 
the  figures  are  :    Australian    produce,  £6,276,308  ;     British    and   foreign 
produce,  £12,571,961  ;   total,  £18,848,269.    Under  the  Federal  Tariff  goods    . 
of  Australian  production  are  free  on  being  transferred  from  State  to  State, 
and  under  section  93  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  the  duties  of 
customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State,  and  the  duties  of  excise 
paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  a  State,  and  afterwards  passing   • 
into  another  State  for  consumption,  are  taken  as  having  been  collected  in 
the  latter  State  and  not  in  the  former.    Taking  into  account  these  inter- 
state adjustments,  and  deducting  refunds  and  drawbacks,  the  net  value  of 
the  imports  of  British  and  foreign  produce  for  consumption  in  New  South 
Wales,  together  with  the  amount  of  duty  collected  thereon  during  1905 
were  as  follows,  the  goods  having  been  divided  into  stimulants,  narcotics,  . 
other  dutiable,  and  free.     Specie  and  bullion  are  excluded  : — 


Detcription  of  Ooodi. 

Importa  for  Home 
Ck>nsuaiptlon. 

Duty  Collected. 

Avemre  mte  of 
duty. 

Stimulantf    

£ 

479,076 

191,987 

8,175.929 

4.183,465 

£ 
796,819 
.'K)6,95S 
1,348.058 

per  cent. 
166 -S^.  ■ 

Narcotics  

Other  dntiable  soods  .^ 

159-83 
16'49« 

Fr66  goods    

Total  £ 

13,030,456 

2,451,833 

18-81 
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The  difierence  between  the  value  of  importB  for  liome  oonBumption  shown 
in-  thiB  table  and  the  net  import  of  British  and  foreign  goods  mentioned  at 
^e  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  represents  the  value  of  goods  taken  from 
bond  in  excess  of  the  value  of  goods  jdaced  in  bond  during  the  year. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiaUe  goods 
other  iban  stimulants  and  narooties  was  equivalttit  to  an  oi  v&hrem  rate  of 
16*6  per  oent.  Excluding^  as  before,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  average 
iKte  of  duty  on  ail  goods,  free  and  dutiable,  was  10*9  per  cent.,  and  the  pro- 
poition  of  free  goods  entered  for  consumption  was  32*1  per  cent.  The  next 
statement  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  average  tariff  that  existed  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1900,  the  year  prior  to  the  inaugnratioin  of  ika  Oom- 
moAwealth.  Adopting  the  same  divisions  as  in  the  preceding  statement, 
the  following  results  are  shown : — 


1900. 


1905. 


percoDt.  percent. 

PropotrtioB  of  goods  on  free  list 67*6  32*1 

JlTerage  rate  of  duly,  ad  valorem  ^ 

Ob  dutiable  goods  10*3  165 

On  all  goods  other  than  stimulants  and  narcotics  ...        1*3  10*9 

Under  the  Commonwealth  tariff  the  rates  have  been  considerably  increased, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  Ust  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 

The  amount  collected  from  customs  and  excise,  and  the  proportion  per 
head  of  population  during  the  last  nine  years,  have  been  as  follows : — The 
year  1896  was  the  first  of  the  State  tariff  which  was  in  existence  when  the 
Commonwealth  took  over  the  Department  of  Customs,  while  during  1901, 
for  the  first  nine  months,  the  collections  were  under  the  State  tariff,  and 
for  the  last  three  under  the  Commonwealth  tariff : — 


t  -  ■   ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Year. 

Net  Anraoot 

collected  from 
Ctistanns  and  Bxctaa. 

Pter 

Heado! 
P«palatioii. 

Year. 

Net  Amount 

collected  from 

Cuftt«ms  and  ExciM. 

Per 

Head  of 

PopidatioD, 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1896 

1,637,078 

1    6    9      1 

1901 

2,475,729 

1  16     1 

1897 

1,920,116 

1  .8    7 

1902 

3,116,052 

2    4    9 

1896 

1,561,827 

13    8 

1903 

3,384,458 

2    7    7 

1899 

l,660,.'m 

1    4  11 

1904 

3,094.608 

2    2    9 

1900 

1,778,99a 

16    3 

190& 

3,112,368 

2    %    1 

Under  the  Federal  tariff  the  contributions  to  Customs  and  Excise  have 
increased  by  about  £1  per  head. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  duties,  customs  and  excise, 
on  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Of  the  other  divisions  apparel  and  textiles  con- 
tributed the  largest  amount,  and  then  come  the  divisions  comprising  agri- 
cultural products  and  groceries,  and  metals  and  machinery. 
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Customs  and  Excise  Revenue. 

On  the  let  January,  1901,  the-  Depactmeni^  of  Customs  and  Excise  was 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  Previously  it  had  been 
administered  by  the  State.  On  the  8th  October,  1901,  the  uniform  Federal 
tariff  was  introduced  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  thereupon  the  State 
tariff  ceased  to  have  effect.  The  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  are  collected 
under  the  Customs  Act,  1901  (No.  6  of  1901),  the  Customs  Tariff,  1902  (No. 
14  of  1902),  and  the  Excise  Tariff  (No.  11  of  1902). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  collected  under  each  division 
of  the  tariff  during  1905,  and  also  shows  the  interstate  adjustments,  a^d 
refunds  and  drawbacks  : — 


Tariff  Diviaknu 


Craditad. 


Groas 
Ooltoo- 


Inter- 

■tote 

Ciodite. 


ToteL 


Debited 


Draw-     Be- 
backtf.  fundi. 


Inter- 
■tate 
Debits. 


Total. 


Xet 

Reventle 
CoUeded 


and 


Customs— 

L  Stimalants 

IL  Narootbas 

m.  Su((ar    

n'.  A^etdtnral     prodaets 

grooenes 

V.  Apparel  and  textiles    

VL  Metals  and  machinery...  . 
VII.  Oils,  paints,  aiKl  varnishes 
VIII.  Earthenware,  cement,  china, 

grlass,  and  stone  

IX.  Drugs  and  chemicals    

X.  Wood,  wicker,  and  cane  . . . 
XI.  Jewellery  and  fancy  goods, 
XII.  Leather  and  rubber 

XIII.  Paper  and  stotionery  .... 

XIV.  Vehicles   

XV.  Mosioal  instrumento 

XVI.  Miscellaneous 


Totol,  Customs . 


Excise- 
Beer  , 
Spirits 


Tobacco,  Ac 
Starch  


Totol,  Excise . 


Total,  Customs  and  Excise . 


£ 
825,720 
360,678 
27,988 

2fia,t57 

516,622 

174,039 

51,604 

51,127 

23,417 
63.3.36 
70,467 
54,156 
40,282 
23,667 
16,216 
30,068 


2,600,363 


162,668 
81,743 
100,812 
298,381 
6,406 
2,7M 


ni.3oi 


3,280,664  318,686 


£ 

80,473 

4!2,086 

1,420 

90,301 

60,088 

17,868 

3»076 

4,066 

2,554 
7,437 
18,672 
15,181 
4,797 
3,176 
2,172 
8,120 


254,779 


2,710 

8,575 

10,610 

86,160 

1,793 


68,857 


£ 

865,108 

802,100 

29,412 

279,058 

684,660 

192.292 

65^669 

66,198 

25,971 
60,773 
80,130 
60,887 
45,029 
26,832 
18,387 
84,088 


1,251 

7,120 
10,976 
5.187 
2,831 

844 

1,265 
933 

4,046 

1,495 
747 
624 
189 

1,008 


2,824,142  188,966 


166,878 

S5,318 

188,922 

334,560 

8,201 

2,704 


nfi,168 


3,609,800  80,763 


116 

1 
676 


797 


S4I7S 

114 

OBO 
1,071 
1,870 

217 


47 
179 
531 
149 
328 
66 
47 
117 


22 


9,710 


£ 

68,062 

81,981 

8,296 

16318 

58,076 

19,7W 

4,774 

4,244 
a,983 
3.540 
27,861 
14,664 
5,157 
2,604 
2,530 
4,816 


823,924 


068 

1,974 

2,096 

107,666 

847 


£ 

68,874 

86,068 

4,660 

28,618 

71,022 

28,787 

7,822 

6,876 
7,246 
4,65^ 
32,488 
16,308 
6,232 
8,084 
2,766 
6,641 


372,678 


1.079 

1,988 

2,781 

107,656 

851 


118,535   114,854 


487,459  486,982 


£ 
796,819 
806,966 

84,762 

268,940 
613,688 
165,605 
47,747 

49,817 
18,726 
66,121 
66,701 
63,029 
88,797 
23,748 
15.621 
27,647 


2,451,664 


164,294 

88,830 

186.141 

296,806 

7,860 

2.794 


660,804 


8,112,8f8 
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AGRICULTURE. 


It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  New  South  Wales  has 
attained  any  prominence  as  an  agricultural  country.  The  pastoral 
industry  so  completely  overshadowed  the  agricultural  that  the  latter 
ranked  as  only  of  secondary  importance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  soil  is  as  varied  as  the  climate  is  diversified,  and  that  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  not  only  the  productions  of  the  temperate  regions 
may  be  cultivated,  but  even  those  of  cold  and  of  sub-tropical  latitudes. 
Except  in  the  inaccessible  and  rugged  portions  of  the  mountain  chains 
and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  north-western  districts,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  adapted  for  settlement  is  in  some  form 
or  other  capable  of  being  cultivated.  The  area  absolutely  unfit  for  culti- 
vation of  any  sort  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  be  less  than  5,000,000 
acres.  The  true  farming  portion  of  the  State  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  division,  with  the  exception  of  the  rugged  country  already 
referred  to,  and  most  of  the  central  division,  and  it  has  been  proved,  by 
observations  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  that  in  this  portion  there 
are  about  50,000,000  acres,  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently  plentiful  and 
regular,  in  eight  years  out  of  ten,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches.  Beyond  that  portion  there  is  the  great 
division  of  the  Western  Plains,  where  there  is  an  irregular  rainfall  and 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  eminently 
adapted  for  wool-growing. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  an  area  comprising  3,465,611 
acres,  including  grassed  lands,  was  under  cultivation.  The  area  under 
crops  properly  so-called  was  2,838,081  acres,  so  that  the  area  under 
artificially-sown  grasses  was  627,530  acres. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  during  the  last  forty-six  years  is  shown  in 
the  table  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  1895  both  the' area  under  crops 
and  the  total  area  in  cultivation  have  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
following  table,  and  in  all  others  in  this  chapter,  the  year  covers  the 
period  trqm  the  Ist  April  in  the  year  mentioned  to  the  31st  March  in  the 
succeeding  year  : — 


Year. 

Area  voder  crope  darlnff  year. 

Area  In  calUvation,  including  aown 
graeslandi. 

Total. 

Per  inhabiUnt. 

Total. 

Acrea. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

18(10 

• 

260,798 
426,976 

0*7 

1870 

397,389 

"W 

0^ 

1880 

629,180 

0-9 

710,337 

10 

1885 

737,701 

0-8 

868,093 

0-9 

1890 

852,704 

0-8 

1.241.419 

M 

1895 

1,348,600 

11 

1,649,462 

1-3 

1896 

1,659,717 

1-3 

2,043.733 

1-6 

1897 

1,821,829 

1-4 

2,198,231 

17 

1898 

2,204.500 

1-7 

2.553,329 

1-0 

1899 

2,439,639 

1-8 

2,818,491 

21 

1900 

2,445,564 

1-8 

2,868,305 

21 

1901 

2.276,628 

1-7 

2,744,367 

20 

1902 

2,245,839 

1  6 

2,723.468 

2-0 

1903 

2,642,919 

1-8 

3.095,420 

2-2 

1904 

2,672,973 

1-8 

3,280,970 

2-2 

1905 

2,838.081 

1-9 

3.465,611 

2-3 

*  Inforfiiati(  a  not  available. 
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Daring  the  first  thirty-one  years  after  tlie  separation  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales  made  very  slow  progress  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  not 
until  1892  that  the  area  under  crop  exceeded  a  million  acres.  During 
the  next  six  years,  two  million  acres  were  exceeded,  but  in  1905  the  area 
had  not  reached  three  million  acres.  The  largest  increase  in  any  year 
was  in  1898,  when  it  amounted  to  382,671  acres,  or  over  20  per  cent.  A 
better  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  however,  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  area  under  crop  with  the  population.  Up  to  1893,  less  than 
1  acre  per  head  was  cultiyated;  between  1893  and  1898  the  proportion 
doubled,  but  since  1898  it  has  remained  practically  stationary.  The 
•following  statement  shows,  since  1870,  in  decennial  periods,  the  relative 
increases  in  population  and  in  the  area  under  crop  : — 

1870-SO.       188(MN>.     1S90-1900.  1900-06. 
Increase  per  cent  in  population      ...    48*7  51*2  22-9  9'6 

Increase  per  cent,  in  area  under  crop     58 '3  35*5  18*7        10*6 

From  1880  to  1900,  the  population  increased  nearly  half  as  fast  again  as 
the  area  under  crop,  but  since  1900  the  cultivation  has  slightly  outpaced 
the  population.  The  increase  in  cultivation  from  1870  to  1880  was  due,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  renewed  attention  paid  to  agriculture  after  the 
abatement  of  the  gold  fever,  while  the  decline  from  1880  onwards  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  best  land  had  been  taken  up. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  area  under 
cultivation  has  doubled,  and  the  following  statement  will  show  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  period  : — 


Division. 

Area  under  Crope. 

iDcreaae,  1886-1006. 

Proportion 

of  total 

area  under  crop. 

1805. 

1905. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1896. 

1905. 

Coastal- 
North  Coast  

acres. 

104,136 
98,9S8 
41,510 
40.^70 

acre^. 

109,704 

103,511 
46,053 
51,009 

310.277 

acres. 

5,569 

4.523 

4,543 

10,139 

24,774" 

6-4 

4-6 

10-9 

24-8 

per 
cent. 
7-7 
7-4 
3-1 
30 

per 

cent. 

3-9 

Hunter  and  Manning 

Cuniberlaud  

36 
1-6 

South  Coast  

1-8 

Total  

285,503 

8-7 

21-2 

10-9 

Tableland- 
Northern    

45,103 

156,837 

50,493 

68,362 
222.715 

55,336 
346,413 

23,269 

65,878 

4,843 

61-6 

42-0 

9-6 

3-3 

11-7 

3-7 

24 

Central   

7-9 

Southern    

1*9 

Total  

252,433 

93,980 

37-2 

18-7 

12-2 

Western  Slopes - 
North    

59,340 
111.993 
213.459 

384,792 
380,397 

265,217 

412,578 

442,855 

1,120,650' 

20r>.877 
300,585 
229.396 
735,858" 

346 -9' 
268-4 
107-5 

4-4 

8-3 
15-8 

9*4 

Central   

14*5 

South  

15-6 

Total  

191-2 

28-6 

39-6 

Riverina 

745.183 

364,786 

95-9 

28-3 

26-3 

Western  Plains- 
North 

1,454 
32,805 

10,261 
287.437 

8.807 
254,572 

605-7 
774-6 

01 
2-4 

0*4 

Central   

10-1 

Total  

34,319 

297,698 

263,379  t  767-4 

25 

10-6 

Western  Division 

11,166 

i7.8eo 

6,704 

601 

0-8 

06 

New  South  Wales    

1.348.600 

2.h.3h,0'^I 

1,489,481 

110-4 

1000 

1000 

The  largest  aggregate  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  Riverina,  where 
364,786  acres  of  new  land  were  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  ten 
years.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Western  slopes  show  the  greatest  advance 
with  735,858  acres,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  increase.  The  Riverina 
was  followed  by  the  Central-western  Slope  and  Central-western  Plain.  On 
the  coast  very  little  progress  was  made,  only  24,774  additional  acres 
being  brought  under  cultivation.     The  northern  and  soutkern  divisions 
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of  the  tabieland  also  show  small  inereasea.  The  dittanoto  which  are  moat 
coltirated  are  the  Birerina,  which  oompriaes  26*3  per  cent,  of  the  land 
under  cropa;  the  Sonth-weetern  Slope,  with  15*6  per  cent.;  and  the 
Central'Weetern  Slope,  with  14*5  per  cent.  The  Central- western  Plain, 
the  North-western  Slope,  and  the  Central  Tableland  are  close  together, 
with  lO'l,  9'4,  and  7*9  per  cent,  respectiirelj.  In  the  Riverina  the  advance 
has  been  largest  in  counties  Denison,  Bourke,  Urana,  Mitchell,  and  Hume» 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Western  Sl<^>es,  the  counties  Darling, 
Parry,  and  Pottinger  show  the  most  adrance;  in  the  central  portion, 
Ashburnham  and  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  southern  portion,  Bland  and  Mont- 
eagle,  In  the  Central-western  Plain  the  increase  has  been  in  Narromine 
and  Cunningham.  The  largest  increase  in  any  county  was  in  Narromine, 
in  the  Central- western  Plain,  amounting  to  over  100,000  acres,  bo  that  it 
now  stands  sixth  among  the  counties  so  far  as  regards  the  area  under 
cultivation,  being  exceeded  by  Denison,  Hume,  and  Bourke  in  the  Riverina, 
Ashburnham  in  the  Central- western  Slope,  and  Bland  in  the  South- 
western Slope.  The  respective  areas  under  crops  in  these  six  counties  on 
the  Slst  March,  1906,  were  :  Bourke,  149,378  acres;  Ashburnham,  147,256 
acres;  Denison,  145,007  acres;  Bland,  139,054  acres;  Hume,  126,385 
acres,  ajid  Narromine,  111,642  acres. 

The  great  extension  of  cultivation  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years 
has  been  largely  contributed  to  by  the  taking  up  of  wheat-growing  on 
large  estates  formerly  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  grazing,  and  also  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  farming  on  shares.  During  the  year  1905 
there  was  an  increase  of  62,000  acres  in  the  area  cultivated  on  shares,  the 
total  being  402,234  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half — namely,  187,102 
acres — was  in  the  Riverina  division. 

In  order  that  the  figures  relating  to  area  under  cultivation  may  be 
properly  appreciated,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the 
area  under  crops,  in  conjunction  with  the  total  area,  and  the  area  in 
occupation,  in  each  division  during  1905  : — 


Total  area. 

Area  tinder 
oocupfttion  in 

holdings 
over  1  men. 

Area 
under 
crope. 

Area 
under 
per- 

manent 

•own 
granes. 

Proportion  of 
area  under  crops. 

mviaion. 

To  Total 
Area. 

To  area. 

onder 
oonipa> 

don. 

CoasUl— 
North  Coast    

acres. 
5,409,370 

10,890,920 
1.070,989 
5,484,122 

22,356,401 

acres. 
4.233.487 
5,804,352 

528,326 

2,434,041 

13,000,206 

acres.  '  acres. 

109,704343,268 

103,51  Ij  36,476 

46,053     6,847 

51,009173  140 

per 
cent. 
20 
1*0 
4-3 
0-9 

per 
cent. 
2-6 

Hmiter  and  Manning   

1*8 

Cumberland    

8*7 

Sooth  Coast    ^ 

2*1 

"310.277; 

568,732 

J;4 

2-4 

Tableland— 

8,9B8,487 

8,989,259 

7,913.500 

25,831,246 

9,813, 55& 
6.252,667 
8,185,759 

7,491.680 
6,265,652 
6,551,425 

20,298,657 

8,101,492 
5,024,100 
7,051,184 

'    68,362 

0*9 

Central 

222,715   12,6981    25 
55,336     4.421 1    n-7 

3*6 

Southern 

0*8 

Westflm  Slopes— 

North  „ 

Central 

346,413,  25,543 

265,217^  14,106 
412,578  d(\dA!i 

1-3 
2-7 

A -A 

1*7 

3*3 

8*2 

South   

442,855 

1,120,650 

745,183 

10,261 

287,437 

32,1?3'    6-4 

6-3 

24,251,881 

20,176,776 

86,684|    4-6 
33,659,    3-8 

56 

Riverina 

19,767,07? 

^7.885.613 

7.273,402 
14.098.641 

4-2 

Western  Plains — 
North  

10,030,901 
16,029,880 

2fi,060,7Hl 

1,761     01 
84,044|     1-8 

0*1 

Central 

20 

• 

21,372,043 

297,698 

85,805     11 

1*4 

Western  Division  

80,368,498 

75,282,830, 

17,S60 
2,838,081, 

9,651 

00 

00 

New  South  Wales 

198,634,880 

168,016,125 

799.973 

1*4 

1-7 
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Only  ttboat  I'4  per  o«nt.  of  the  total  araa  ef  New  Sooth  Waiee  ia 
•etvally  devated  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  if  the  amaU 
extent  of  land  upon  which  permanent  artiicial  graasea  have  been  sown 
for  dairy-farming  purpoeea  be  added  to  the  area  undn-  crops,  the  pro- 
portion reaches  only  1*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  and 
represents  about  2*2  acres  per  head  of  its  population.  The  proportion  of 
the  cultivated  area  on  alienated  holdings  is  only  5*4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  alienated  rural  lands.  Of  the  area  in  oecopation,  48,728,S42 
acrea  are  alienated  and  119,287,583  acres  are  Crown  leases. 

Agricultural  settlements,  pure  and  simple,  are  confined  to  very  limited 
areas  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and 
to  parts  of  the  southern  and  central  divisions  of  the  tableland.  The 
growth  of  crops  is  largely  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  grazing.  Tenant 
oooupancy,  so  general  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  but  little  known  in 
New  South  Wales,  for  of  the  total  area  under  crops,  2,303,109  acres,  or 
81 '2  per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  the  owners,  while  534,972  acres,  or  18*8 
per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  tenant  oecupiers,  including  Crown  laad 


In  addition  to  the  area  shown  as  cultivated  and  under  sown  grasaeSy 
49,466,578  acres  were  ringbarked  and  partly  cleared,  and  506,341  acrea 
were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  cultivation  is  not  confined  wholly  to  particular 
districts,  but  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  best 
lands  for  producing  cereals  are,  and  will  remain  probably  for  many  yeara, 
in  the  hands  of  the  paatoralists ;  whilst  farmers  have  not  always  settled  an 
the  kind  of  country  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  their  crops. 

The  county  of  Cumberland,  which  contains  the  Metropolis,  has  the 
largest  area  cultivated  in  proportion  to  area  under  occupation,  but 
generally  the  Western  Slopes  show  the  largest  relative  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion, followed  by  the  Riverina  and  Central  Tableland.  In  the  north- 
western plain  and  the  western  division  there  is  practically  no  cultivation. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  area  under  crops  is  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  in  1905  took  up  68*4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Hay  was  responsible  for  15*4  per  cent.,  after  whidi  came  maiaa  6*7  per 
cent.,  green  food  3*3  per  cent.,  and  orchards  and  Boarket  gardens  1*9  per 
cent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  eaeh  of  the  principal  crops,  at  decennial  intervals  since  1880,  and  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  each  to  the  total : — 


Area. 

Proportion  per  Met. 

ftop. 

1880. 

1800. 

1900. 

1905. 

1880. 

1 
1880.  1 190a 

1006. 

Wieatv....^ 

Miiute   , 

acres. 

253.137 

127,196 

8,056 

17,922 

131.153 

21.383 

19,095 

10,971 

4,800 

1  24,505 

10,902 

acres. 

333,233 

191,152 

4,037 

14,102 

175,242 

37,473 

19,406 

20,446 

8,044 

5  33,643 

(    5.098 

9,928 

acres. 

1,530,609 

206,061 

9,435 

29»383 

466^2.36 

78,144 

29,408 

22,114 

8,441 

46*234 

7,764 

11,745 

acres. 

1,939,447 

189.358 

9,519 

38,548 

438.036 

93,354 

26,374 

21,805 

8,754 

46,615 

9,119 

17.162 

40-8 
20-2 
1-3 
2-9 
20-9 
3-4 
30 
1-7 
Ch8 

\-7 

391 

^:S 

1-6 

20-6 

4-4 

23 

2-4 

•9 

i3'9 

•6 

1-2 

62-6 

8-4 
•4 

1-2 
191 

3-2 

1-2 
•9 
•3 

1-9 
•3 
-5 

68-4 
6-7 

Bariev 

•3 

Gate 

1-4 

Hay 

15-4 

Green  Foed 

3-3 

Potatoes  

•9 

Sncar-cane  

*8 

^vmm       .,  .,  ......    , 

•3 

Orcfaardn 

1*6 

Market-gardens 

Other  Crops    

.1 

Total 

028,188 

852,704 

2,445,664 

2,838,081 

160 

100 

100 

\m 

The  area  deyoted  to  wheat  haa  always  exceeded  that  given  to  ether 
From  the  year  1880  the  proportion  under  wheat  haa  steadify 
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increased,  until  it  now  stands  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area 
under  cultivation.  During  the  same  time  the  proportion  under  maise 
has  decreased  from  20  per  oent.  to  7  p^r  cent.,  and  hay  from  21  to  15  per 
cent.  The  other  crops  have  not  varied  much,  except  that  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  proportion,  to  decrease. 

Value  op  Production. 
The  average  value  of  the  principal  crops,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
to  the  total  value,  during  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table ;  the  values  are  based  on  prices  obtained  at  the  farm  : — 


Crop. 


1003. 


Value. 


per 
cent. 


1904. 


1906. 


Value. 


per 

cent 


Value. 


per 
ceot. 


Wheat     

Maize 

Barley 

Oata    

Hay  and  straw 

Green  food 

PoUtoea 

Sugar-cane 

Grapes   

W  ine  and  brandy ... 
Oranges  and  lemons 

Orchards    

Market  gardens    . . . 
Other  crop^   

Total  


£ 

3,974.840 

712,160 

21,768 

125/216 

2,254.673 

154,260 

106,393 

196,856 

49,152 

78,484 

117,079 

211.318 

213,412 

144,413 


8,358,924 


47-6 

8-6 

•3 

1-5 

270 

1-8 

1-3 

2-3 

•6 

•9 

1-4 

2-5 

2-6 

1-7 

100 


£ 

2,428,500 

657,000 

39,485 

67,985 

985,260 

175,435 

251,940 

180,870 

64,750 

76,920 

82,480 

162,670 

226,400 

125,015 


5,413,710 


44-9 

103 

•7 

1-3 

18-2 

3-2 

4-7 

3-3 

10 

1-4 

1-5 

30 

4*2 

2-3 


£ 
2,920,500 


1, 


15,840 
110,385 


174,880 
266,615 
161,240 
51,330 
68,860 
120,045 
189,196 
242,375 
169,115 


100 


6,543,060 


44*6 

10*2 

-2 

1-7 

21-3 

2-7 

41 

2-6 

•8 

11 

1-8 

2-9 

3-7 

2-4 


100 


It  will  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  the  return  from  agriculture  depends 
upon  wheat  and  hay,  these  crops  in  1905  returning  i4, 31 3, 786,  or  66 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  value  in  1903  was  the  largest  ever 
received  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  due  to  the  record  wheat  yield  of 
that  season.  Maize  follows  wheat  in  value,  but  at  a  considerable  distance; 
while  the  return  from  sugar-cane,  vines,  green  food,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  although  valuable,  does  not  exhibit  a  very  high  proportion. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  production  from  agriculture 
in  1870,  1880,  and  each  year  since  1890,  as  well  as  the  value  per  acre: — 


Year. 

Value  of 
Production. 

Value  per  aero. 

Year. 

Value  of 
Production. 

Value  per  acre. 

£ 

£   8.     d. 

£ 

£     B.    d. 

1870 

2,220.000 

6  11     9 

1897 

6,249,677 

3    8    7 

1880 

3,849,423 

6    2    4 

1898 

4.874.696 

2    4    3* 

1890 

4,181,940 

4  18    1 

1899 

5,609.437 

2    6    0 

1891 

3,614.594 

4    6    6 

1900 

6.855,674- 

2    8    0 

1892 

4,004.402 

3  19    3 

1901 

7,060.203 

3    2    0 

1893 

3,903.749 

3    4    8 

1902 

4,138,627 

1  16  10 

1894 

3.438,512 

2  11  10 

1903 

8,358,924 

3    5    9 

1895 

4,100,709 

3    0  10 

1904 

5.413.710 

2    0    6 

1896 

5,373,614 

3    4    9 

1905 

6,543,060 

2    6    ] 

The  highest  relative  value  received  was  in  1881,  when  the  return  was 
£4,215,268,  or  £7  4s.  5d.  per  acre.  A  decrease  in  prices,  and  not  want 
of  productiveness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline  in  value  after  1881. 
The  fall  in  prices,  especially  of  wheat,  was  very  rapid  down  to  1895 ;  for 
the  next  three  years  there  was  a  very  material  increase ;  in  1899  they  fell 
again  to  the  1895  level;  but  in  1901  there  was  a  more  or  less  general- 
increase;  while  towards  the  dose  of  1902,  and  almost  up  to  the  close  of 
1903y  the  effects  of  the  adverse  season  were  acutely  felt,  and  prices  ro«e 
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to  double  those  of  the  prerioua  year.  At  the  end  of  1903»  when  the  heavy 
crops  began  to  come  in,  prices  again  fell»  but  they  were,  neyertheless, 
higher  than  the  1901  level.  In  1904  prices  increased  slightly,  and  were 
generally  higher  than  at  the  close  of  1903.  In  1905  there  was  a  slight 
falling-off  as  compared  with  1904. 

Wheat. 
In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  cereal,  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  culti- 
vation that  the  State  shows  the  greatest  expansion.  In  1905  the  area 
under  wheat  for  grain  was  1,939,447  acres,  which  was  over  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  area  under  cultivation,  and  more  than  three  times  the  area  laid 
down  ten  years  ago.  The  year  1897  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  of  wheat-growing  in  New  South  Wales,  for  it  was  in 
that  year  that  the  production  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  consumption, 
and  left  a  surplus  available  for  export.  The  following  statement  showH 
the  increase  in  the  area  under  wheat,  between  1897  and  1905,  in  the 
various  districts : — 


Dliirfct. 

Areft  under  Wheat  for  Grain. 

InoreMe, 

1807-1005. 

Diftriot. 

1807. 

1005. 

1807. 

1006. 

Coaatal    

acres. 
16,192 

acres. 
10.845 

acres. 
-  5,.347 

per  cent. 
1-6 

per  cent. 
•6 

Tableland— 

N'orthem 

20,686 

A0,.318 

22,421 

"  123,426 

14..546 
11.3,636 

1.%.'^.38 
141,720 

—  6,140 

33,318 

-8,883 

21 
8-1 
2^ 

•7 

Central    

6-0 

Southern 

'i 

18,205 

124 

7-3 

Western  Slopes— 

North  

60,330 
102,136 
108,268 

217,002 
343,028 

360,780 

til" 

60 
10-3 
10-0 

11-2 

Central    

17-7 

South  

18-1 

3S0.7.34 

012,700 

552,06(5 

.%-2 

470 

Western  Plains 

31,580 

460,474 

1.036 

240,360 

620,616 

4,206 

217,771 

160,142 

2.270 

3-2 

46-4 

•2 

12-0 

Riverina 

32-0 

Western  Division 

•2 

New  South  Wales 

003,350 

1,030,447 

046,007 

1000 

lUO'O 

The  next  statement  shows  the  yield  in  each  of  the  abovenamed  districts 
in  the  same  years  : — 


DIrtriot. 

Yield  of  Qfln. 
1807.                     1005. 

Average  Yield  per  Acre. 

lflOr-1006. 

bushels. 
14-5 

1807.             1005. 

Coastal 

bushels. 
320,274 

bushels. 
63,638 

bushels. 
20-3 

bushels. 
5*0 

Tableland- 
Northern 

.300,215 
033,206 
242,556 

21.3,706 

1,150,137 

153,780 

14-6 
10-8 
11-0 

14-5 
11-6 
10-8 

14*6 

Central 

10-2 

Southern 

11-4 

Western  Slopea— 
North   

1.476,067 

1,526,6.32 

2,221,004 
3,037.476 
4.603,764 

11-3 

1-2-0 

10-8 

1,208,850 
1,306,067 
1.840,521 

12-4 

00 

11-8 

20-4 

137 

0-3 

10-2 

Central 

8-8 

South    

1.31 

4,457,347 

0.862,.^34 

11-3 

12-4 

10-8 

Western  Plains  

663,066 

3,725.421 

8,036 

2,018,104 

7,243,888 

22,514 

0-2 

10-2 

51 

17-8 
81 
4-6 

8*1 

Riverina  

11-7 

Western  Division  

6*^4 

New  South  Wales 

10,560,111 

20,737,200 

10-7 

10-6 

10-7 
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Am  might  perhaps  hmve  been  expected,  the  .proportiona  4^  ladd  uhder 
wheat  in  each  district'  generallj  follow  the  tame  order  as  shown  in  a 
previous  table  for  the  total  area  under  cultivation^  Between  1897  and 
190&,  however,  the  proportions  in  each  district  have  changed  consideraUy. 
The  tablelands,  for  instance,  now  only  include  7*3  per  oent.»  as  against 
12'4  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  the  Riverina  32  per  cent.,  as  against  46*4 
per  cent,,  while  the  Western  Slopes  have  increased  from  36*2  to  47  per 
cent.,  and  the  Western  Plains  from  3*2  to  12*9  per  cent.  The  largest 
increase  in  area  has  been  in  the  Central-western  Slope,  where  it  is  now 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  in  1897,  closely  followed  by  the  Western 
Plains,  then  the  Riverina,  the  North-western  Slope,  and  the  South-western 
Slope.  On  the  northern  and  southern  tablelands,'  wheat-growing  has 
dedined  in  favour.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat,  however,  is  grown  on 
the  Western  Slopes  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Riverina,  these  two 
districts  together  embracing  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  On  the 
Coast,  in  the  Western  Division,  and  in  the  Central-western  Plain  with  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  fringe,  the  wheat  area  is  very  small.  The  whole 
of  the  expansion  in  the  Western  Plains  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
around  Narromiue. 

The  most  prolific  district  usually  is  the  North-western  Slope,  which 
shows  the  highest  average  yield  for  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  table, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  nine  years  were  amongst  the  most 
adverse  experienced  by  the  State.  The  Riverina  and  South-western  Slope, 
which  yield  the  largest  aggregate  crops,  of  course  affect  the  general  average 
for  t]ie  whole  State  most,  and  their  averages  are  not  far  from  the  mean. 
The  average  yields  on  the  northern  tableland  are  high,  but  the  aggregate 
yield  is  not  large.  The  best  yield  obtained  in  the  State  was  in  1903,  when 
it  amounted  to  27,334,141  bushels,  and  averaged  17*5  bushels  per  acre; 
otherwise  the  yield  in  1905  was  the  highest. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  immense  areas  of  the  State,  hitherto  devoted 
exclusively  to  pastoral  pursuits,  consists  of  land  which  could  be  profitably 
utilised  for  agriculture,  much  of  it  being  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  than  some  of  the  land  now  under  crop;  and  the  returns  show 
that  wheat-growing,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  small  farmers,  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  number  of  the  large  landholders,  who  culti- 
vate large  areas  of  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  and  use  the  most  modern 
and  effective  implements  and  machinery  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
harvesting. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  new  area  which  is  being  brought  under 
wheat  in  New  South  Wales  is  cultivated  on  the  shares  system,  especially 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Under  this  system,  the  owner  leases 
the  land  to  the  agriculturist  for  a  season,  or  a  few  seasons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wheat-growing  only,  the  farmer  possessing  the  right  of  running 
upon  the  estate  the  horses  necessary  for  working  the  farm,  and  the  owner 
the  right  of  depasturing  his  stock  when  the  land  is  not  in  actual  culti- 
vation. It  is  usual  for  the  owner  te  provide  seed,  and  the  tenant  labour ; 
and  up  to  a  specified  yield  the  parties  to  the  agreement  take  equal  shares 
of  the  produce,  any  excess  going  to  the  farmer  as  a  bonus.  The  system, 
however,  is  subject  to  local  arrangements.  The  number  of  acres  farmed 
on  the  halves  system  during  1905  was  402,234,  and  during  the  preceding 
year  340,015. 

The  progress  of  wheat-growing  for  many  years  was  slow  and  irregular. 
For  some  years  prior  to  1866  the  area  under  crop  remained  almost 
stationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acres,  but  in  1866  the  acrea^^ 
had  increased  to  175,000.  Eleven  years  later,  the  area  reaped  for  graiVi 
was  practically  the  same,  although  during  the  intervening  period  it  ha  J 
fluctuated  somewhat.     Then  more  land  was  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  ia 
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I»78  the  arrea  iBereisM  to  233,252  acres.  In  18dQ,  twelve  years  later, 
the  acreage  stood  at  333,233  acres,  although  during  the*  interTal  it  had 
reached  as  high  as  419,758  acres.  From  1892  onwards  prjogress  was, more 
regular.  A  great  impetus  was  giyen  to  the  industry  in  1890,  when  the 
area  increased  to  8^,112  acres,  while  in  1900  it  had  advanced  to 
1,530,609  acres,  and  in  1905  to  1,939,447  acres.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  area  under  wheat  for  grain  in  each  year  since.  1876» 
together  with  the  total  production  and  average  yield  per  acre  : — 


Y«ur. 

Area  under 

>»  heat  for 

Grain. 

Yield. 

Year. 

Area  under 

Wheat  for 

Grain. 

Yidd.. 

Total 

Average 

Total. 

Average 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

acres. 

bnshels. 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1876 

145.608 

2.391,979 

16-43 

1894 

647,483 

7,041,378 

10-88 

•      1877 

176,686 

2,455,507 

13-84 

1895 

596,684 

5,195,312 

8-71 

1878 

233,252 

3.439,326 

14-74 

1896 

866,112 

8,853,445 

10-22 

1879 

233,368 

3.613,266 

15-48 

1897 

993,350 

10,560,111 

10-60 

i880 

253,137 

3,717,356 

M-69 

1898 

1,319,503 

9,276,216 

703 

1881 

221,887 

3.405,966 

15-35 

1899 

1,426,166    13.604,166 

9-54 

1882 

247,361 

4,042,305 

16-35 

1900 

1,530.609   16,173J71 

10-5^ 

1883 

289.767 

4,345,437 

15-00 

1901 

1,392,070   I' --"OS 

10-64 

1884 

275.249 

4,271*894 

15-62 

1902 

1,279,760                 J7 

1-24 

1885 

264,867 

2,733,133 

10-45 

1903 

1,561.111  ,2             (1 

17-51 

1886 

337,730 

5,868,844 

17-37 

1904 

1,775,955  ,1             15 

9-27 

1887 

389,390 

4,695,849 

12-06 

1905 

1,939,447   2              10 

10-69 

1888 

304,803 

1,450.503 

4-75 

18S9 

419.758 

6,570,335 

15-65 

1890 

333.283 
356.666 

3,649,216 
3,963,668 

10-95 

Average  lor  30  Years 

10-81 

1891 

11-11 

1) 

10  Yean  ended  1885 

14-70 

1892 

452,921 

6,817,457 

1505 

>» 

M     1895 

11-68 

1893 

593,810 

6,602,715 

10-95 

»> 

,.     1905 

990 

The- advance  which  New  South  Wales  is  now  making -in  wheat  cultiva- 
tion is  in  every  way  gratifying.  Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a 
payable  average  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  tardiness  in  development. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  mean  annual  average  yield 
has  been  lO'Sl  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  highest  averages  recorded  have 
been  17*51  in  1903,  and  1737  in  1886.  The  lowest  was  124  bushels  in 
the  disastrous  year  1902.  During  the  whole  period  there  were  only  six 
seasons  when  the  yield  fell  below  10  bushels  per  acre,  namely  : — 1888,  with 
4-75;  1895,  with  8*71 ;  1898,  with  703;  1899,  with  9*54;  1902,  with  1-24; 
arid  1904,  with  9*27.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  six  cases 
occurred  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  driest  the 
State  has  ever  seen. 

Dividing  the  period  beginning  with  1876  into  quinquennial  periods, 
the  average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follow  : — 

QaiaqiMBSial  period.  Average  per  aore. 

1876-1880 14-99  bushels. 

1881-85 14-47       „ 

1886-1890 12-48       „ 

1891-95 , 11-15       „ 

1896-1900 9-53       „ 

1901-0& '. '.  1018       „ 

In  spite  of  the  lower  averages  of  certain  years,  it  may  be  said  that  from 
equal  qualities  of  soil  a  better  yield  is  now  obtained  than  that  realised 
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twenty  years  ago,  a  result  due  largely  to  improved  farming,  the  use  of 
fertilisers,  and  more  economical  harvesting  appliances,  and  to  the  fact 
that  rust,  smut,  and  otner  forms  of  disease  in  wheat  have  been  less 
frequent  and  less  general  in  recent  years. 

If  the  average  yield  per  acre  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South 
Wales  occupies  a  satisfactory  position.  Below  will  be  found  the  average 
yields  obtained  in  each  State  during  the  last  decennium.  For  the  season 
ended  March,  1906,  New  South  Wales  produced  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wheat  yield  of  the  Commonwealth :  — 


state 

Area  under  Crop, 
1006. 

March,  1900. 

Average  Yield 
during 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Un  yaara. 
1806-1005. 

New  South  Wales   

acres. 
1,930,447 
2,070,617 

119,356 
1,767,036 

195,071 
41,319 

buahela. 
20,737,200 
23,417,670 

1,137,321 
20,143,798 

2,308,305 
776,478 

buahela. 
10-7 
11-3 
9-5 
11-5 
11-8 
18*8 

buahela. 
9-9 

Victom    

8*0 

QneeDtland 

14*8 

South  AnstralU  

5*4 

WeBtara  AustraliA 

11*3 

Tarnnania ,. 

20-1 

Commonwealth 

6,122,746 

68,520,772 

11-2 

8*0 

For  a  long  time  New  South  Wales  lagged  behind  its  neighbours,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  in  wheat-growing;  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  has 
sown  a  larger  area  than  South  Australia,  and  is  now  not  far  behind 
Victoria.  According  to  present  indications,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
New  South  Wales  is  the  largest  producer  of  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  quantities  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  yielded  during  the  1906-7  season 
are  24,034,000  bushels  in  New  South  Wales,  22,618,000  bushels  in 
Victoria,  and  20,475,000  bushels  in  South  Australia. 


Arba  suitable  for  Wheat-growino. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  it  will 
be  observed  that  two  lines  traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  Of  these,  the 
line  marked  by  dash  and  circle  denotes  the  westward  limit  of  that  part  of 
the  State  which  has,  theoretically — (a)  Sufficient  rainfall  to  admit  of 
ploughing  operations  being  carried  out  at  the  right  time;  (6)  sufficient 
also  to  cover  the  growing  period  of  the  wheat  plant ;  and  (c)  sufficient  rain- 
fall during  the  months  of  September  and  October  to  fill  the  grain,  or,  in 
the  case  of  districts  where,  notwithstanding  the  rains  in  these  months  are 
light,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  increased  falls  in  the  earlier  or 
later  months. 

The  line  marked  by  dash  and  cross  represents  the  westward  limit  of 
profitable  wheat-growing,  based  upon  actual  results. 
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During  the  last  twelre  years  careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
results  of  the  harvest  of  every  district  of  the  State,  and  from  these  records 
of  actual  experience  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  the  lines  thus  laid 
down. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  discussing  the  crop-line,  that  the  average 
crops  recorded  over  the  greater  part  of  Kiverina  are  below  what  might  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  do 
not  get  anything  like  the  results  from*  their  land  that  are  possible  under 
good  treatment.  In  many  instances  the  land  is  badly  prepared,  the  grain 
sown  too  late,  the  methods  of  harvesting  wasteful  (much  of  the  grain  being 
lost),  and  the  use  of  fertilisers  is  not  by  any  means  general.  Experts 
place  the  loss  as  high  as  2  bushels  per  acre,  and  rarely  less  than  1  bushel ; 
-and  it  is  certain  that  the  average  yields  would  be  considerably  increased 
with  Better  farming  conditions.  In  determining  the  crop-line,  therefore, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  poor  results  attributable  to  bad  farming, 
as  well  as  to  losses  by  other  preventable  causes  such  as  by  rabbits,  bush 
fires,  Sui. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  more  rigid  definition  of  sucoesful  farm- 
ing might  even  exclude  districts  now  placed  within  the  wheat  area.  For 
example,  several  districts  along  the  edge  of  the  line,  such  as  Tocumwal, 
Wagga,  Temora,  Toung,  and  Parkes  hav»  been  included,  althou^  results 
have  been  rather  doubtful,  two,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  four 
failures  having  been  recorded  in  ten  years. 

In  some  of  the  northern  districts  within  the  line,  much  of  the  land  is 
considered  unsuitable  for  wheat-growing,  consisting  as  it  does  of  stony, 
billy  country,  too  rough  for  cultivation,  and  of  black  soil  plains,  which 
bake  and  crack,  and  present  mechanical  difficulties  in  tillage.  The  rich 
soils  of  river  flats  must  also  be  omitted  from  good  wheat-growing  areas,  as 
such  land  has  a  tendency  to  produce  excessive  straw  growth,  although 
excellent  hay  can,  of  course,  be  grown. 

September  and  October  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  critical 
months  as  regards  rainfall — this  being  the  time  for  the  filling  of  the  grain. 
Heavy  soils  require  more  rain  than  light  soils,  especially  if  the  latter 
possess  retentive  sub-soils.'  The  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions of  elevation,  temperature,  evaporation,  &c.,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  rainfall  needed  for  wheat  and  general  culture,  and  there 
are  few  matters  of  more  importance  in  regard  to  settling  people  on  the 
land  under  payable  conditions  than  the  question  of  soil  characteristics. 
A  soil  map  of  the  State  is  urgently  required,  and  this  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Excluding  the  coastal  area,  where  wheat-growing  has  been  practically 
abandoned  during  recent  years  owing  to  the  liability  to  rust,  the  area 
comprised  within  the  wheat  belt  and  suitable  for  its  cultivation  has  been 
estimated  to  cover  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  acres. 


Increase  in  the  Wheat  Yield. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  almost  2  million 
acres,  which  is  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  just  mentioned, 
and  even  this  small  acreage  is  not  worked  as  profitably  as  it  might  be. 
Experts  state  that  with  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small 
sum  on  manures  and  effective  machinery  and  implements,  and  with  the 
combination  of  stock  with  cultivation,  the  production  from  the  present 
area  could  be  increased  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent  Compared  with 
the  principal  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world,  an  average  yield   of 
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11-2 

•-2 
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A  bare  8tatement  of  arerages  !■»  however,  not  altogether  convinoing, 
as  the  relatirc  oost  of  production  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  older  countries  the 
effcurts  of  farmers  are  more  concentrated,  and  what  is  known  as  intense 
oultivation  is  of  neoessitj  the  rule.  In  this  State,  wherever  agriculturists 
have  confined  their  operations  to  a  restricted  area,  and  have  made 
systematic  efforts  to  pat  the  soil  to  its  fullest  use,  their  returns  have  been 
infinitely  better  than  those  dbtained  frcHU  imperfect  cultivation  of  areas 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  holder's  teams  and  implements. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  roug^  and  ready  methods  of 
farmings  which  prevail  in  several  of  the  outlying  districts  will  soon 
disappear,  and  that  the  yield  will  increase  by  at  least  2  or  3  bushels  per 
acre.  The  laok  of  system  in  farming  is  almost  necessarily  prevakot 
amof&gst  pioneers  in  new  countries.  In  many  instanoes  the  settlers  kftve 
bogun  with  little  if  any  capital,  and  with  very  little  practical  knowledge, 
and  there  are  probably  very  few  plaoes  where  persons  without  capital 
could  have  suooeeded  so  well. 

That  the  possibilities  ci  New  South  Wales  are  great  must  be  admitted, 
seeing  that  if  only  a  quarter  of  the  area  favourable  for  growing  wheat 
were  cultivated  on  scientific  lines  there  would  be  a  probfUile  surplus  of 
over  50,000,000  bushels  available  for  export  after  satisfying  all  the 
demands  of  the  local  population.  There  is  a  very  large  market  for  bread- 
stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  annual  import  during  the  hwt 
•  five  years  having  been  190  million  bushels,  of  which  nearly  3  millions,  or 
about  one-sixty-fourdi,  were  received  from  this  State.  Were  the  farmers 
to  grow  those  wheats  most  in  demand  in  Great  Britain  there  should  be 
very  little  of  the  year's  crop  unsold,  and  no  fear  of  the  local  prioe  falling 
so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable.  There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  lor 
Australian  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  Blast. 

In  the  British  markets,  during  1905,  Australian  wheat  had  a  higher 
value  than  that  from  any  other  country,  being  quoted  at  32s.  4d.  per 
quarter,  or  Is.  9d.  per  quarter  higher  than  the  Argentine  grain,  8d. 
higher  than  Canadian,  and  28.  8d.  higher  than  English.  Usually  it  is 
about  2s.  per  quarter  higher  than  the  British. 

In  New  South  Wales,  with  its  great  areas  of  arable  land,  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  the  more  scientific  forms  of  cultivati<Hi  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  serious  foundation  of  an  agricultural 
industry  will  lead  to  a  better  selection  of  seed,  and  to  an  inquiry  into  tiie 
best  methods  of  cultivation.  At  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga, 
Bathurst,  and  Glen  Innes,  experiments  have  been  made  from  season  to 
season  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  thorou^  tillage  and  the  use  of 
implements  which  permit  of  deep  culture  at  low  cost;  and  throughout 
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the  State  the  seed  drill,  and  in  many  distriets  the  seed  and  manura  drill, 
are  o^mog  inlo  almost  general  U0e.  Aoeording  to  the  advocateB  of 
drilling^  tbe  proper  qoaatity  to  sow  ii  25  to  40  Ibu  per  acre,  whereas  for 
broadcattuig  not  kaa  than  a  bushel  is  used,  and  generally  rather  zoore. 
The  system  oi  rotstieu  of  erops  also  fayioiurs  an  increased  yield,  legii- 
minioas  crops  supplying  nitrogen  to  soil  which  has  been  deprived  of  it  by 
cereals.  For  the  present,  however,  the  holders  of  large  estates  who  have 
taken  up  wheat-farming  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  more  advaotageous  to 
aeoure  lighter  crops  oS  extensive  areas  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 


Cost  of  Gsowiifo  isn  ExpoRTnfo  Whbat. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  sise  of  the  holding, 
for  a  large  farm  with  first-class  agricultural  appliances  can  be  worked 
At  a  very  much  lower  proportionate  cost  than  a  small  one.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interest  on  purchase- 
money  of  land,  and  carriage  to  the  point  of  consumption.  Careful 
.inquiries  show  that  in  New  South  Wales,  taking  all  factors  into  account, 
such  as  the  proportions  of  lands  variously  prepared  and  sown,  the  pro- 
portion of  crops  harvested  by  different  methods,  average  railway  and 
otiier  freights;  but  excluding  interest  on  capital,  rent,  ^Sec,  the  cost  of. 
landing  wheat  in  Sydney  may  be  set  down  at  19d.  per  bushel  with  a 
lO-bushel  crop.  In  the  near  future,  with  the  increased  use  of  improved 
machinery,  the  average  cost  is  likely  to  be  much  reduced. 

The  f (lowing  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  minimum  cost  of 
raising  wheat  on  farms  of  large  areas  where  the  dise  plough  and  drill  are 
used:  — 


crop 
per  acre.  ■ 

ExpeaseB  independent  of  reiuras,  ie.,  seed,  blaestoiie,  ploughing,  ^  d. 

harrowing,  aowing,  snd  rolling  (if  necessary) 7    3 

Expenses  dependent  upon  the  ccop^stripping,  winnowing,  snd 

bagging   4    9 

Expenses  dependent  upon  the  situation  of  the  land,  cartage,  say, 

6  miles  road  and  200  to  300  miles  train   3    4 

ToUl 15    4 

There  would  probably  be  an  'additional  cost  up  to  2b.  6d.  per  acre  on 
•a  smaller  area.  If  a  four-furrow  plough  be  used  instead  of  disc  the  cost 
would  be  about  2b.  per  acre  more ;  and  if  the  seed  itf  broadcasted  instead 
of  drilled  another  3s.  3d.  per  acre  would  be  required. 

Apart  from  the  initial  cost  of  raising  the  cereal,  the  cost  of  placing 
the  wheat  on  the  London  market,  from  the  point  of  production  on  the 
farm,  may  be  set  down  aa  follows: — 

Cartage  to  cailvay  station  (6  miles) 2d.  per  fouake 

Average  nulway  freight  (300  miles) ^ 3id.        „ 

EjLpeuses  in  port fd«        ,« 

Oceaa  freight  (21b.  9d.  per  ton) 7d.        „ 

Insurance,  selfing  and  other  charges  in  Londoa IJd.        „ 

Total - Is.  IJd.      „ 

The  ocean  freight  quoted  above  is  by  sailing  vessel,  by  which  about 
three-fourths  of  the  wheat  is  exported.  If  it  is  sent  by  steam  vessel,  the 
freight  will  be  about  4s.  or  6s.  per  ton  more. 
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Price  of  Wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  following 
table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  of  each  year  since  1865,  will  show.  These 
figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  cereal  down  to  1895,  when  the  price  was  the  lowest  of  the  series. 
In  1896,  however,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  world's  supplies,  the  price 
rose  considerably,  and  led  to  an  extension  of  cultivation  in  Australasia. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  local  production,  the 
price  in  Sydney  was  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets  where  a  surplus  was  produced.  These, 
again,  are  now  determined  by  the  figures  realised  in  London,  which  are 
usually  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Sydney,  plus  freight  and  charges.  The 
prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial  bushel,  and,  being  for 
new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  year  : — 


T«ur. 

Fcbroary. 

lurch.    ! 

i 

Year. 

February. 

March. 

Year. 

Febmaxy. 

March. 

pertmdiel. 

perhuhel. 

perbuflhol. 

perbmbel. 

perbiiahel. 

perbiuh^ 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

1865 

9    6 

9    74 

1879 

5    0 

4    94 

1893 

3     64 

3     6 

1866 

8    4i 

8    0 

1880 

4    8 

4    9 

1894 

2  11 

2    8 

1867 

4    3 

4    4 

1881 

4    1 

4    3 

1896 

2    7 

2    7 

1868 

6    9 

5    9 

1882 

6    6 

6    6 

1896 

4    44 

4    5 

1869 

4    9 

4  10 

1883 

6    14 

6    2 

1897 

4    8 

4    64 

1870 

6    0 

5    14 

1884 

4    3 

4    3 

1898 

4    0 

4    0 

1871 

6    74 

6    9 

18a5 

3  104 

3    74 

1899 

2    74 

2    9 

1872 

6    Oi 

6    3 

1886 

4    34 

4    5 

1900 

2    9 

2    8 

1878 

6    1 

5    84 

1887 

8  10 

3  11 

1901 

2    7 

2    7 

1874 

6    9 

6    14 

1888 

3    6 

3    6i 

1902 

3    2 

3    2f 

1876 

4   74 

4    6 

1889 

4    9 

5    3 

1903 

1876 

6   14 

6    6 

1890 

3    6 

3    6 

1904 

3    04 
3    44 

3*  Of 

1877 

6  n 

6    6 

1891 

3    74 

8  10 

1905 

3    H 

1878 

6    14 

6    74 

1892 

4    9 

4    9 

1906 

3    li 

3    2i 

During  recent  years  the  price  did  not  vary  greatly  in  1899,  1900, 
and  1901.  There  were  no  quotations  in  1903,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  that  season's  crop.  In  1905  the  figure  was  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  1898,  and  in  1906  the  price  was  still  high,  but 
below  that  of  1905. 

CoNSTTMrxiON  OP  .Whbat. 

New  South  Wales  was  for  many  years  largely  dependent  on  external 
supplies  to  meet  hen  demands  for  wheat  consumption,  and  it  was  not  until 
1898  that  for  the  first  time  the  production  exceeded  the  consumption, 
and  there  was  an  apparent  surplus  of  1,123,000  bushels.  Since  then 
there  have  been  deficiencies  in  1899  and  1903.  The  apparent  annual  con- 
sumption per  head  of  population  ranges  from  5*9  bushels  in  1891  and 
1905  to  as  much  as  10*5  bushels  in  1904.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
State  the  consumption  appears  to  have  been  generally  much  higher  than 
at  the  later  periods;  but  the  quality  of  the  yield  was  inferior  in  the 
initial  stages  of  wheat-growing,  and  the  produce  used  as  human  food 
varied  according  to  the  preponderance  of  wheat  unfit  for  milling  purposes. 
In  more  recent  years  occasional  advances  in  the  average  may  in  like 
manner  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  while  the  consumption  is  also  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  maize  market,  short  supplies  leading  to  a  larger 
demand  for  wheat  as  food  for  poultry,  pigs,  etc. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Grovernment  agricultural  experts  have 
been  endeavouring  to  determine  the  varieties  of  wheat  most  suitable  for 
the  various  districts,  and  to  breed  new  types  which  would'  return  the 
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best  milling  results  under  New  South  Wales  conditions.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  record  that  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  marked 
success. 

The  statement  below  shows  during  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  the  net 
export  or  import  of  breadstuffs  from  the  State,  and  the  apparent  con- 
sumption, including  wheat  required  for  seed.  Flour  has  b^n  converted 
into  grain,  50  bushels  of  Ivheat  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  1  ton  of 
flour : — 


Tew. 

WlMstCMp, 
ended  SlfUtfarch. 

Apparent  Ooiunmption 
IndadiiiffOrsin  for  Seed. 

Met  Export. 

Net  Import 

TotsL 

Per  Heed. 

1800 

bushels. 

6,570,335 

.3,640,216 

3,063.668 

6,817,457 

6,502,715 

7,041.378 

5.105,312 

8,853,445 

10,660,111 

0,276,216 

13.604,166 

16,173,771 

14,808.705 

1,585,007 

27,334,141 

16,464,415 

bushels. 

bushels. 
1,867.381 
3,140,687 
3,203,704 
1,708,523 
1,824,575 
1,226,031 
3.588,406 
622,012 

2;i26,*463 

bushels. 

8,437.716 

6,780.003 

7,167,372 

8.525,080 

8,327,200 

8,267,400 

8.783,718 

0,476.357 

0,437,353 

11,402,660 

10,001,054 
8.471,600 

12,03.3,023 
8.504,862  • 

15,126,480 
8.768,010 

bushels. 
7-7 

1801 

5-0 

1802 
1803 

61 
71 

1804 

6*8 

1805 

6-7 

1806 

60 

1807 
1808 
1800 

M22,758 

7-8 
72 
8*6 

1000 

.3,513,112 
7,702,072 

2.774,782 

7-5 

1001 

6-2 

1002 

8*6 

1003 

6,010,765 

6*0 

1004 

12,207,661 
7,606,406 

10*5 

1005 

6-0 

Maize. 

Maize  ranks  second  in  importance  amongst  the  crops  of  New  South 
Wales;  but  it  is  not  now  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  wheat, 
although  thirty  years  ago  there  was  very  little  difference  .in  the  area  under 
each  cereal.  In  1880  the  area  under  maize  was  half  that  under  wheat; 
now  it  is  less  than  one-tenth. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal 
rivers,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  growth. 
On  the  tableland  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with  good  results,  but  as 
the  land  rises  in  elevation  so  does  the  average  yield  per  acre  proportion- 
ately decrease,  although  in  compensation  the  grain  produced  is  of  more 
enduring  quality  for  export  and  storage.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  area  under  maize  for  grain  during  1905.  with  the 
production  and  average  yield  in  each  district:  — 


Diitrict. 

Area  under  Maise  for  Grain. 

Yield. 

Total. 

Total. 

Avenge 
per  acre. 

Cosatal— 
Korth 

acres.      1    per  cent. 
77,782    »        4M 
30,225    t        207 
4.878    1          2-6 
15.004    I          70 

bashels. 

2,603,230 

1,138.060 

120,306 

462,.344 

bushels. 

Hunter  and  Manning 

20-0 

Cumberlftnd    .  . -... 

24  7 

South 

30-6 

TableUnd-.. 

136,070    1        72-3 

4.324,030 

31-6 

Northern    

17,656              0-8 
0.012              5-2 
2,243               1-2 

505,455 

217,153 

28.560 

28*8 

Central  

21  0 

South 

12-7 

20,711     I         15-7 

751,177 

25-3 

Western  Slopes 

22,270 
303 

11-8 
•2 

461,402 
3.132 

20-7 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina    

8-0 

New  Sooth  Wales    

180.353 

1000 

5,530,750 

20-8 
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The  North  Coast  is  by  far  the  mosft  important  ipaije-growing  district 
in  the  State,  having  yielded  in  1905  nearly  one-half  the  total  production, 
while  the  average  yield,  33*5  bushels  per  acre,  was  also  the  highest.  After 
the  Xorth  Coast,  the  Hunter  and  Manning  District  shows  the  largest  area 
under  crop,  although  the  South  Coast  gave  the  second  highest  average  yield. 
The  highest  average  yield  in  any  county  was  in  Cook,  on  the  central  table- 
land, with  43  bushels  per  acre.  On  the  North  Coast,  the  best  counties  were 
Raleigh  and  Dudley,  which  both  gave  over  39  bushels  per  acre.  In  1905 
the  average  yield  on  the  tableland  and  western  slopes  was  over  20  per 
cent,  below  that  on  the  coast.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the 
north  coast  maize  displaced  wheat  as  a  product,  but  latterly  its  culture 
has  been  to  some  extent  abandoned  in  favour  of  dairying  and  sugar- 
growing. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  area  under  maize  in  each  year  since  1886, 
together  with  the  total  production  and  average  yield  : — 


Tear. 

Area  nndar 

MaiM 
forOtain. 

Prodai 
TotaL 

ition. 

Year. 

Area  under 

Maise 
for  Grain. 

Prcdactk»a. 

▲mug* 

par  acre. 

bushels. 

TotaL 

Av«nge 
peracn. 

acres. 

biuli«b. 

1 

acres. 

bushels. 

biiriiels. 

1886 

146,957 

3,825,146 

28*0 

1898 

193,286 

6,064,842 

31-4 

1887 

171,662 

4,953,125 

28-9 

1899 

214,697 

5.976,022 

27-8 

1888 

166,101 

4,910,404 

29-6 

1900 

206,051 

6,292,745 

30-5 

1889 

173,836 

5,354,827 

30-8 

>       1901 

167.333 

3,844,993 

23-0 

1890 

191,152 

5,713,205 

29^ 

I       1002 

902,437 

3,049,869 

15-1 

1891 

174,577 

6,721,706 

32*8 

1903 

226,834 

6,836.740 

301 

1892 

167,549 

5,037,256 

301 

1904 

193.614 

4,951,132 

25-6 

1883 

205,885 

7,067.576 

34-3 

1905 

1 

189,363 

5,539,750 

29-S 

1894 

206,308 

5,625.533 

27-0 

1896 

211,104 

6.687,030 

26-9 

Avenge  fc 

«-20yeanie 

oded  1905 

28-4 

1896 

211,382 

5.754,217 

27-2 

1 

ft 

10 

1805 

29-7 

1897 

209,588 

6,713.060 

320 

1 

10 

1905 

27-3 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  several  fluctuations  in  the 
area  under  cultivation,  but  on  the  whole  the  increase  has  been  small, 
amounting  to  only  about  29  per  cent.,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
general  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districts  where  it  may 
be  successfully  cultivated,  the  progress  has  been  slow.  Since  1890  there 
has  been  no  advancement,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1905  being 
actually  2,000  acres  less  than  in  1890.  The  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat 
variable,  ranging  from  151  bushels  in  1902  to  34'3  bushels  in  1893,  and 
generally  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  average  to  decrease,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  area  in  the  coastal  district,  where  the  average  yield  is 
highest.  In  the  most  favourable  localities  yields  of  80  to  100  bushels  per 
acre  arc  by  no  means  uncommon.  There  are  probably  few  places  beUer 
suited  for  the  growth  of  maize  than  the  coastal  districts  of  New  South 
Wales. 
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Up  to  1890  the  State  prodnottd  more  maiae  than  oould  be  locally  oob- 
suBied,  and  exported  a  small  quantity  to  her  aoutbern  neighbours,  but 
erery  year  aiaee,  with  one  ezoeptien,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Btatemeut 
below,  these  has  been  a  net  import  rangii^  from  9,S83  bushels  in  1898  toi 
1,476,7M  bushels  in  1903.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop 
an  overaea  export  trade»  although  maioe  is  apparently  growing  in  favour 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe : — 


Tmt. 

NebimpQrtodWxe 

T«r. 

bftRXUB. 

barilla 

1S90 

532,910 

1898 

9,883 

1891 

273,160 

1899 

387,401 

1892 

305,623 

1900 

380,638 

1893 

154,571 

1901 

210,569 

1894 

46,294 

1902 

1,218,668 

1895 

39,897* 

1903 

1,478,704 

1896 

48,680 

1904 

866.758 

1897 

232,419 

1905 

853,002 

*Ketexp<iit. 

This  experience  of  a  net  import  each  year  is  rather  curious,  and  not 
easily  accounted  for.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
price  that  will  be  realised  for  maize,  an  uncertainty  that  is  shared  with 
all  produce  grown  only  for  local  eoosuniption,  has  caused  the  cultivation 
of  this  cereal  to  go  out  of  favour  on  the  Qoa«t  and  tableland,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  dairying  has  led  to  its  further 
neglect.  It  is  possihie,  howvsver,  that  the  development  of  the  pig-raisiag 
and  bacon^curing  and  poultry  industries  as  adjuncts  to  dairying  may 
lead  to  an  increased  demand,  and  the  maize-grower  will  have  more 
encouragement  to  increase  his  production.  Another  possible  reason  for 
the  dedine  is  the  small  attention  that  bas  been  paid  to  ^e  cereal.  During 
recent  years  wheat  has  received  very  dose  study  as  to  the  kinds  suited  to 
various  localities  and  climatic  conditions,  and  as  to  improvements  in 
cultivation  and  harvesting,  but  maize  has  received  little,  if  any,  con- 
sideration. The  falling  tendency  of  the  average  yield  shows  also  that  the^ 
land  has  been  drawn  upon  to  too  great  an  extent. 


Oats. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  has  been  mudi  neglected  in  New  South  Wales^ 
though'  the  return  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  deficiency  between 
the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable.  The  elevated 
districts  of  Monaro,  Argyle,  Bathurst,  and  New  England  contain  large 
areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried  on  with 
good  results. 

The  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheat- 
growing  districts;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  product  of  cold  climates,  it 
thrives  best  in  thoae  parts  of  the  country  which  have  a  winter  of  some 
severity.  The  principal  districts  where  oats  are  grown  are  the  tableland, 
the  South-western  Slope,  and  Riverina.  The  area. under  crop  for  grain 
in  1905  was  38,543  acres,  which  produced  883,081  bushels,  or  22*9  bushela 
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per  acre.  The  northern  tableland  gare  the  beat  average,  with  28*8  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  tableland  division  12,814  acres  were  under  crop,  which 
yielded  297,541  bushels,  or  23'2  per  acre;  on  the  South-western  Slope, 
8,872  acres  gave  215,249  bushels,  or  24*3  per  acre;  while  in  the  Riverina 
the  production  was  280^317  bushels  from  12,205  acres,  or  23*0  bushels  per 
acre.  These  three  divisions  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  In  the  remainder  of  the  State  there  were  only  4,652  acres 
under  cultivation,  which  yielded  89,974  bushels. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  oats 
for  grain  during  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


ArM 

under  Oato 

Year. 

Area 
under  OaU 

Tcftr. 

. 

AT«nge 
per  acre. 

forOniu. 

ToUl. 

per  acre. 

for  Ondn. 

TotaL 

acres. 

bnsbeU. 

bashels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bnsheli. 

1886 

23.947 

600,892 

251 

1898 

19,874 

278,007 

140 

1887 

19,393 

894,762 

20*4 

1899 

29,126 

627,904 

21-6 

1888 

7,984 

109,931 

13-8 

1900 

29,383 

593.548 

20-2 

1889 

22.358 

543,330 

24-3 

1901 

32,245 

687.179 

21-3 

1800 

14,102 

256,659 

18*2 

1902 

42.992 

351,758 

8-2 

1891 

12,958 

276,259 

21-3 

1903 

51,621 

1,252,156 

243 

1892 

20,890 

466.603 

22-3 

1904 

40,471 

652,646 

161 

1893 

34,148 

701,803 

20*6 

1905 

38,543 

883,081 

22-9 

1894 

30,636 

562,725 

18-4 





1895 

23,760 

374,196 

15-8 

Average  for  2 

0  years  ended  1905 

19-6 

1896 

39,530 

834,633 

21  1 

10          „           1905 

19-0 

1897 

28,605 

543,946 

19-0 

The  area  under  oats  for  grain,  with  slight  fluctuations,  remained  practi- 
cally stationarv  until  1893,  when  over  13,000  acres  were  added.  Since 
then,  with  variations  due  to  the  seasons,  the  area  has  slightly  increased. 
The  largest  area  in  any  year  was  in  1903  when  it  reached  51,621  acres. 
The  yield  varies  considerably,  but  in  a  fair  season  exceeds  20  bushels  per 
acre.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  was  19*0  bushels.  The 
lowest  yield  was  8*2  bushels  per  acre  in  1902,  and  the  highest  24*3  bushels 
in  1903.  In  1902  the  crop  almost  failed  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season. 
The  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the 
demand  depends  mainly  on  the  price  of  maize.  The  production  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  are  imported 
each  year  from  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  net  import  of  oats  during  the  last  ten  years,  including 
oatmeal  expressed  in  its  equivalent  of  oats — 100  bushels  of  oats  to  1  ton 
of  oatmeal :  — 


Year. 

Net  Import  of  Oati. 

Year. 

Met  Import  of  Oata. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1 
bushels.         1 
1,013,768 
814.6.33 
1,021,329 
1,837.142 
1,187,529 

1 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

bushels. 

986,882 

1.560.541 

1,38S.7I0 

622,304 

897,776 

It  is  apparent  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  State  can  be 
independent  of  outside  assistance,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  as  agricultural  settlement  is  developed  on  the  northern  tableland 
this  cereal  will  receive  more  attention. 
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Barlkt. 

Barley,  although  an  important  crop,  is  produced  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  in  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  barley 
grown  in  several  parts  of  tEe  State  where  the  essential  conditions  of 
sweet,  well-drained  soil  exist,  is  particularly  suited  for  malting,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  brewers  during  the  last  few  years  to  induce  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  in  those  districts  which  are  best  fitted  for  the 
production  of  the  malting  varieties. 

During  1904  the  area  under  barley  for  grain  was  14,930  acres,  which 
yielded  266,781  bushels,  or  17'9  per  acre.  These  were  both  the  largest 
area  and  the  highest  yield.  In  1905  there  was  a  great  falling-off,  the 
area  decreasing  to  9,519  acres.  Of  this  area,  6,902  acres  were  reaped  for 
malting  barley,  and  2,617  for  other  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  this 
cereal  is  grown  in  the  Tamworth  district,  on  the  north-western  slope,  the 
area  in  that  district  being  6,136  acres,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  malting 
barley.  No  other  district  stands  out  prominently,  there  being  only  small 
areas  under  crop  in  each.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under 
barley  for  grain,  and  the  production  in  each  year  since  1886  : — 


Area 

under  Barley 

for  Grain, 

Production.           { 

Year. 

Area 

under  Barley 

for  Grain. 

Production. 

Year. 

Total. 

ATer»fre 
per  acre. 

Total. 

per  acre. 

acres. 

buBhels. 

bttBhels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bashelsv 

1886 

6,079 

i:i2,9i9 

21-9 

1896 

4.459 

64,094 

14-4 

1887 

4.402 

84,533 

192 

1899 

7,154 

132,476 

18-5 

1888 

3,318 

36,760 

111 

1900 

9,435 

114,228 

121 

1889 

6.440 

113,109 

20-8 

1901 

«,023 

103.361 

17  2 

1890 

4.937 

81,383 

16-5 

1902 

4,557 

18,233 

40 

1891 

4,459 

93,446 

210 

1903 

10,057 

174,147 

17-3 

1892 

4,618 

91,701 

19-9 

1904 

14.930 

266,781 

17-ft 

1893 

6,113 

114,272 

18-7 

1905 

9,519 

111,266 

11-7 

1894 

10,396 
7,590 

179,348 
96,119 

17-3 
12-7 



1895 

1896 

6,453 

110,340 

17-1 

Average  f< 

w  20  years  e 

Dded  1905... 

16-4 

1897 

5,151 

99.509 

19-8 

ft 

10        „ 

1905... 

15*4 

The  area  under  barley  varied  little  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 
1886.  In  1894  it  exceeded  10,000  acres,  but  declined  again  next  year. 
From  1895  to  1902  it  fluctuated  between  4,000  and  9,000  acres.  In  1903 
it  was  just  over  10,000  acres,  and  in  1904  reached  its  highest  point  with 
about  15,000  acres.  The  yield  has  only  been  fairly  satisfactory,  tha 
average  ranging  from  4  in  1902  to  2r9  bushels  in  1886.  In  1902  thcr 
crop  practically  failed.  The  average  during  the  last  ten  years  was  15'4 
bushels  per  acre.  When  care  is  taken  by  the  farmers  to  thresh  out  the 
grain  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  maltsters,  the  price  offered  is 
remunerative,  and  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  fulfil  the  local  demand  for  barley  which  at  present  has  to 
be  met  by  importations  from  New  Zealand.  The  net  imports  of  barley 
and  malt  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


Net  Import. 

Year. 

Net  Import. 

Tear. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

bashela. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1896 

44,414 

.^6,791 

1901 

74.743 

497,229 

1897 

45,514 

878,163 

1902 

214,141 

356,639 

1898 

33,627 

438,116 

1903 

223,728 

304,733 

1893 

115,966 

422.272 

1904 

123,680 

327,818 

19i)0 

63,910 

387,388 

1905 

21,834 

275,833 
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Rte. 
Rye  is  only  a  minor  crop  in  New  South  Wftles,  t^e  total  area  under 
cultivation  for  grain  in  1905  being  4,459  acreg,  which,  with  the  exception 
'of  4,912  acres  in  1903,  is  the  largest  ever  grown.  The  production  was 
49,019  bushels,  or  11*0  per  acre.  The  average  yidd  during  the  last  ten 
years  was  12*4  bushels  per  acre,  the  best  year  being  1903,  with  an  average 
of  16'3,  and  the  worst,  1904,  with  9'6.  The  place  filled  by  rye  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  is  taken  by  macaroni  wheat  in  this  State.  It 
is,  however,  grown  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  leg^uminous  carops 
as  green  food  for  dairy  cattle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rye  for  grain  is 
grown  on  the  tableland,  principally  in  the  central  portion. 

Broom  Millbt. 
Broom  miUet  is  another  minor  crop,  but  at  the  same  time  a  valuable 
one*  the  return  from  the  fibre  alone  amounting  to '£32,000  in  1905,  the 
average  return  being  £27  Gs.  per  ton.  In  1905  the  area  under  broom 
millet  was  3,765  acres,  from  which  23,439  cwt.  of  fibre  and  30,635  bushels 
of  grain  were  obtained,  the  Jiverages  being  6'3  cwt.  and  11 '6  bushels 
respectively  per  acre.  Particulars  of  this  crop  have  been  recorded  only 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  average  return  during  that  period 
was  6'4  cwt.  per  acre.  In  1900  and  1903  the  averages  exceeded  8  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  Hunter  River  Valley 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  coastal  rivers. 

Hat. 
In  addition  to  the  areas  threshed  for  grain,  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  lucerne  are  grown,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  hay  for  farm  stock,  or  chafi  for  town  requirements.  The 
area  cut  for  hay  is  increasing,  although  it  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
on  the  fitness  of  the  crops  to  be  reaped  for  grain.  TI^  following  state- 
ment shows  the  area  under  each  crop  for  hay  during  the  last  six  years, 
together  with  the  total  production  and  the  average  return  per  acre:  — 


Crop. 


1900. 


1901.      I       1902. 


1908. 


1S04. 


1905. 


Akea. 


acres. 

meres. 

mtm; 

acres. 

acres. 

312,858 

320,588 

286,702 

284,367 

313,582 

96,833 

131,891 

159,828 

107,8a5 

88,495 

981 

1,782 

1,242 

1.265 

2,397 

31,491 

37,657 

48,245 

42,247 

33,662 

PRODucnoy. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley  . 
Lucerne 


tons. 

347.743 

92,749 

1,263 

84,505 


tons. 
286,793 
120.416 
1,187 

64,226 


tons. 
75,892 
99,069 
984 
67,434 


tons. 

tons. 

452,484 

207,439 

250,930 

82.166 

1,959 

1,111 

111.437 

75,677 

tons. 

304,714 

93,522 

1,856 

59,090 


AVERAOR   PRODUCnOK  PKR  ACRK. 


'  tons. 

Wheat    10 

Oats 10 

Barley |  14 

Lueerne ,  2*3 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

•9 

•2 

1-6 

•7 

1-2 

•8 

1-6 

•8 

1-2 

•6 

1-6 

•9 

20 

1-8 

2-3 

1-8 

tons. 
10 
11 
0-8 
1-8 
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More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  oultivation  for  hay  is 
taken  up  by  the  area  under  wheaten  hay.  Up  to  1894  the  oultivatien  of 
wheat  for  hay  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  for  gram. 
During  the  last  eight  years,  when  the  great  expansion  in  wheat  cultiyation 
has  taken  place,  there  has  not  been  much  difference  in  the  ratio  of 
increase  for  grain  and  for  hay. 

Oaten  hay  is  grown  in  parts  of  the  State  where  the  climate  is  not  suit- 
able for  maturing  the  grain,  but,  in  any  case/  the  price  obtained  for 
the  hay  is  usually  so  profitable  that  the  cultivation  of  oats  for  thrashing 
is  n^leoted.  The  area  under  barley  for  hay  is  not  large.  Lucerne  hay 
is  always  in  good  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  prices.  It 
is  grown  chiefly  on  the  river  flats  of  the  Hunter  and  Manning  district, 
the  oentral  tableland,  and  the  north-western  slope.  It  gives  the  best 
return  of  all  the  orops  grown  for  hay,  the  arerage  yield  during  the  last 
ten  years  having  been  2*1  tons  per  acre,  as  against  1  ton  of  barley, 
1  ton  of  oats,  and  '8  tons  of  wheat.  In  favourable  districts,  where  it  has 
received  proper  attention,  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  as  many  as  eight  crops 
in  the  course  of  a  year  have  been  reaped,  each  averaging  about  1  ton  per 
aere. 

A  series-  of  dry  seasons  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  increased  area 
devoted  to  hay  since  1896,  but  the  steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff, 
wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully 
justify  an  oxteuuon  of  its  oultivation.  The  net  imports  of  hay  and 
Aaft  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


TeMv 

Nat  import  of  Hiiy 
andChsfl. 

T«a. 

Net  Import  of  Buy 
andCluiff. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

tons. 

48,473 

41,035 

58,550 

131,609 

31,160 

1001 
190S 
1903 
1904 
1905 

tons. 

14,666 
293,810 
116,241 

22,699 

41,890 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  difference  between  the  demand  for  hay 
and  the  local  production;  but  most  of  these  importations  were  intended 
for  Gonsimiption  in  the  metropolitan  district. 


Grsbn  Food  and  Sown  Grassbs. 

The  Guitivatix>n  of  maize,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  millet,  rye,  and  other 
«ereals,  as  well  as  lucerne,  rape,  and  grasses,  for  green  food,  has  largely 
increased  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  dairying 
industry.  Artificial  grasses  have  received  more  or  less  attention  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  largely  in  the  northern  and  southern  coastal  dis- 
tricts where  dairy-farming  is  carried  on,  that  the  practice  of  sowing 
grasses  has  been  followed.  There  is  also  a  considerable  area  sown  on  the 
oentral  tableland,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions, and  in  some  parts  of  the  Murray  Valley,  but  in  the  other  divisions 
the  area  is  small.  Twenty-six  years  ago  the  area  under  permanent 
artificially-sown  grasses  was  about  80,000  acres,  whereas  in  1905  it  had 
rncreased  to  627,500  acres.  The  cultivation  of  green  foods  is  necessary 
in  dli^riots  where  the  supply  of  natural'  gr&sses  is  meagre,  or  where  the 
natun^y  nutritious  herbage  has  perilled  and  been  replaced  by  noxious 
In  such  cases,  luoerne,  sorghum,  ke.j  are  grown  as  supplementary 
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crops.  The  following  statement  shows,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
increase  in  the  area  cultivated  for  green  food  and  sown  with  artificial 
grasses : — 


Area 

Area  eown 

Area 

Area  eown 

Tear. 

eoltlTated  for 

with  Fermanent 

Tear. 

CQltiTated  for 

Green  FM>d. 

Onueee. 

Green  Pood. 

Gneeee. 

Acres* 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1886 

27,817 

138,003 

1896 

74,788 

384,016 

1887 

20,403 

192,678 

1897 

62,145 

376,402 

1888 

28,476 

200,332 

1898 

81,771 

348,829 

1889 

27.916 

217,403 

1809 

76,935 

378,852 

1800 

37,473 

388,715 

1900 

78,144 

422.741 

1891 

32,138 

333,238 

1901 

113,060 

467,889 

1892 

44,424 

361,280 

1902 

109,146 

477,629 

1893 

43,506 

302,412 

1903 

77,093 

552,501 

1894 

50,029 

362,578 

1904 

87,718 

607.997 

1895 

66,833 

300,862 

1905 

95,058 

627,680 

Lucerne  is  grown*  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Hunter  Rirer  flats, 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  fodder  is  extending  throughout  the  country, 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Dividing  Range.  In  the  far  western  pastoral  districts  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  lucerne  under  irrigation,  and  these  have  met  with 
marked  success.  As  many  as  75  sheep  per  acre  were  fed  for  four  or  five 
months,  during  the  last  bad  season,  with  lucerne  grown  on  land  irrigated 
with  water  from  the  Lachlan  River  while  at  its  lowest  level.  During  1905 
there  were  40,725  acres  grown  for  green  food,  and  if  these  be  added  to 
the  area  previously  shown  as  being  under  hay,  viz.,  33,562  acres,  there 
were  altogether  74,287  acres  under  this  form  of  cultivation.  In  the 
United  States  and  Argentine,  where  experiments  have  proved  that  it  will 
succeed,  lucerne  is  superseding  the  indigenous  grasses. 


Ensilage. 

Although  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  not  so  extensively 
practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  long  periods  of  dry 
weather,  as  is  the  case  with  New  South  Wales.  The  development  attained 
by  the  industry  has  been  so  slight  that  an  .extended  notice  is  not  called 
for;, it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  use  of  ensilage,  although  slight,  is  fairly 
general,  except  on  the  central-western  slope  and  in  the  great  western 
division,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  most  required.  During  1905  the 
total  production  of  ensilage  was  9,321  tons,  of  which  1,928  tons  were 
made  on  the  south-western  slope,  and  3,650  tons  on  the  central- western 
plain. 


Potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  progressed  very  slowly,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  many  places  in  the  State  well  suited  for  its 
growth.  The  bulk  of  the  production  is  on  the  tableland,  especially  in 
the  central  portion,  where,  in  1905,  there  were  11,072  acres  under  culti- 
vation. One  county,  Bathurst,  had  7,828  acres,  or  nearly  ope-third  of 
the  whole  area  in  the  State  devoted  to  potatoes.  After  the  tableland,  the 
coastal  district  grows  the  largest  crop.  The  highest  average,  2'8  tons  per 
acre,  was  returned  by  the  northern  tableland,  after  which  came  the  south 
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eoast  with  2*7.    The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation, 
and  the  production  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Ana 

fUKWr  CIO|K 

Production.        { 

Yme, 

TotaL 

ATOli. 

iwraiar*. 

T6M. 

under  crop. 

Total. 

Avancv 
pvacrc 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1886 

17.322 

46,803 

2-6 

1898 

27,978 

61,900 

2-2 

1887 

20,915 

61,466 

2-9 

1899 

34,968 

81,337 

23 

1888 

16,419 

36,839 

2-4 

1900 

29,408 

63,263 

2-2 

1889 

17,561 

60,096 

2-9 

1901 

26,168 

19,146 

1-5 

1890 

19,406 

52,791 

27 

1902 

19,444 

30,732 

1-6 

1891 

22,660 

62,283 

2-8 

1903 

20,861 

66,743 

2-7 

1892 

18,502 

62,105 

2-8 

1904 

23,856 

48.764 

2-0 

1893 

26,659 

83,838 

8-2 

1905 

26,374 

60,086 

1-9 

1894 

30,0W 

86,170 

2-9 

1895 

24,722 

66,179 

2-3 

1896 

31,170 

84,214 

27 

Average  for  10  years  ended  1896... 

2-8 

1897 

23,816 

65,332 

23 

» 

10 

1906... 

2-2 

The  year  1894  saw  a  marked  increase  in  cultivation,  and  the  area 
planted  in  that  year,  30,089  acres,  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time.  Since 
1895  the  area  has  fluctuated,  reaching  the  maximum  point  with  34,968 
acres,  in  1899.  It  has  since  declined,  and  in  1905  only  amounted  to 
26,374  acres. 

The  average  yield  during  the  last  ten  years  was  2*2  tons  per  acre, 
the  highest  being  2'7  tons  per  acre,  in  both  1896  and  1903.  At 
present  New  South  Wales  has  to  make  up  by  importation  from  the  other 
States,  chiefly  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  a  considerable  deficiency,  which 
amounted  to  42,118  tons  in  1905,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption  for  the  year.  The  statement  below  showa  the  net  import  of 
potatoes  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


Tear. 

Net  ImpoH  of 
Poteloes. 

Year. 

Net  import  of 
Potatoee. 

tons. 

tons. 

1896 

39,371 

1901 

42,628 

1897 

49,341 

1902 

60.284 

1898 

19,646 

1903 

62,083 

1899 

68,384 

1904 

73,044 

1900 

49,299 

1906 

42,118 

The  reason  for  the  slow  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  lies 
largely  in  the  cost  of  carriage  to  market,  as  compared  with  the  cheap 
water  transport  from  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
coast  districts  produced  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  but  the  cultivation 
was  given  up  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pests,  which  devastated  the  crops 
year  after  year,  and  the  remedy  for  which  was  at  the  time  unknown. 

Minor  Root  Crops. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  other  than  potatoes  calls  for  little  mention, 
as  only  800  acres  were  planted  with  onions,  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  and 
carrots.  The  largest  area  was  under  onions,  namely,  521  acres,  which 
yielded  1,646  tons,  or  3*2  tons  per  acre.  The  best  returns  were  given  in 
the  Bathurst  district,  on  the  central  tableland,  where  the  average  yield 
was  5  tons  per  acre.     The  probable  reason  for  the  small  attention  paid  to 
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the  growth  of  onions  Ib  the  nneerUintj  u  to  the  prioe  to  be  obtained  for 
the  product,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  soil  suited  to  its  onUiration.  Lavge 
importations  are  necessary  each  year  to  meet  the  local  demand,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  these  averaged  10,203  tons  per  annum. 

Turnips,  during  1905,  gare  a  total  production  of  994  tons  from  226 
acres.  Mangold-vurzel  only  showed  39  acres  under  cultiration,  which 
yielded  323  tons.  In  some  of  the  more  elerated  dairying  districts^ 
mangold-wurzel  is  now  being  grown  as  winter  fodder  for  cattle.  Carrots 
were  only  grown  to  the  extent  of  14  acres,  which  produced  70  tons.  In 
addition  to  the  abore,  there  were  4  acres  reported  as  being  under  arrow* 
root,  the  return  from  which  was  valued  at  £130.  Excellent  results  in  the 
cultivation  of  arrowroot  have  been  obtained  at  the  WoUongbar  experi- 
mental farm,  near  Lismore. 


Tobacco. 

Tobacco  growing  has  been  established  for  many  years  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  the  production  has  fluctuated  to  a  considerable  degree.  Both 
ttie  soil  and  climate  of  the  State  are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  ih& 
tobaooo-plant,  but  as  it  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  it 
otherwise  might  be. 

Originally  the  plant  was  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  distriets  of 
the  county  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  Valley,  but  it  has  now  been 
entirely  abandoned  there,  and  the  little  that  is  grown  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  western  slope  and  on  the  oentral 
tableland.  The  following  statement  shows  the  cultivation  of  tobaeoo 
during  each  of  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Area. 

Year. 

ATM. 

y«ar. 

Total. 

Av«rag« 
p«r  acra. 

TMal. 

Aveni^e 
per  acre. 

seres. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

acres. 

cwt 

cwt. 

1886 

I,2a3 

13,642 

11-3 

1898 

1,406 

12,706 

9-0 

1887 

2,371 

23,465 

9-9 

1899 

546 

6,641 

12^ 

1888 

4,833 

66,478 

11-6 

1900 

199 

1,905 

9-S 

1889 

3,239 

27,724 

8-6 

1901 

182 

1.971 

10-ff 

1890 

1,148 

14,021 

12-2 

1902 

317 

2,604 

8-2 

1891 

886 

9,314 

106 

1903 

407 

6,320 

131 

1892 

848 

8,344 

9*8 

1904 

762 

6,016 

6-7 

1893 

854 

10,858 

12-7 

i      1906 

8p9 

7,827 

91 

1894 

716 
1,231 

8,132 
10,648 

11-4 
8-6 

1 

1895 

1898 

2,744 

27,468 

10-0 

1  Avsimge  fa 

r20yMa«c 

iiidedl996 

10-1 

1897 

2,181 

19,716 

90 

1          " 

10    „ 

„       1B06 

9^5 

For  seven  or  eight  years  prior  to  1888  the  area  under  cultivation  grew 
steadily,  until  in  that  year  it  readied  the  highest  figure  it  has  ever 
attained,  namely,  4,833  acres.  As  however,  the  local  product  did  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  American  leaf,  it  could  not  be  exported  profit- 
ably, so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  remained  upon  the  farmers*^ 
hands,  and  as  the  quantity  sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  prices, 
many  growers  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  favour  of  other 
crops.  With  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  leaf,  and  the  fall  in  the  prioe 
of  the  local  product,  the  area  under  the  plant  and  the  resultant  yield 
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daeiinBd  rapidly,  until  in  1894  the  aoreage  was  only  716.  During  the 
next  two  jeiura  there  was  a  little  more  activity,  and  the  area  increased  to 
2,744  acres  in  1896 ;  it,  however,  fell  away  again  after  that  year,  and  in 
1901  only  anioonted  to  182  acres.  During  the  last  three  years  the  area 
has  again  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  curing  of 
the  leaf.  One  large  firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers  has  lately  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  the  industry  by  offering  good  prices  for  suitable  leaf. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  countries  are  better  favoured  than  New 
South  Wales  with  climate  and  soil  necessary  for  successful  cultivation, 
it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  has  not  made  more  satis- 
factory progress.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  producer,  and  partly 
to  the  market.  With  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  the 
local  consumption  <;ould  be  rapidly  overtaken  and  an  export  trade  pro- 
moted. Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  has  been  produced,  but  the  bulk  of 
•  it  is  now  grown  by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  weight  before  quality,  and 
an  inferior  leaf  is  the  consequence.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  scope  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  local 
consumer. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  tobacco 
of  high  quality  in  New  South  Wales.  This  probably  arose  from  experi- 
ence of  a  product,  which,  possibly,  was  grown  in  unsuitable  soil,  and  was 
characterised  by  a  lack  of  care  in  cultivation.  During  the  l^st  two  or 
three  years  excellent  tobacco  has  been  grown  at  Ashford,  and  in  the 
Inverell  district  generally,  under  the  guidance  of  a  departmental  expert. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  the  State  a 
tobacco  well  suited  to  the  English  market,  and  if  a  regular  supply  were 
available,  properly  fermented  and  packed,  a  large  trade  might  be 
developed. 


Cane  Sugab. 

Sugar-cane  was  grown  as  far  back  as  1824,  but  it  was  not  until  1865 
that  anything  like  systematic  attention  was  given  to  the  matter.  In  that 
year  experiments  w^e  carried  out  on  the  Clarence,  Hastings,  Manning, 
and  Macleay  Rivers,  which  proved  successful,  and  were  followed  by  more 
extensive  planting.  The  district  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  seat  of  the  industry  during  its  earlier  stages;  but  it  proved 
to  faie  unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  rid^  oi  failure  from 
frosts  compelled  the  planters  to  keep  more  to  the  north.  In  a  few  years 
the  richest  portions  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
the  Tweed,  and  the  Brunswick,  were  occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in 
planting  and  growing  the  cane.  Mills  were  erected  in  the  chi^  centres 
of  cane-cultivation,  and  cane-growing  and  sugar-manufacturing  are  now 
well-estabCshed  industries  in  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  S^te. 

Although  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  en  the  Tweed,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  most  respects 
w^  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  is 
confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Clarence 
Rivers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  crop  lies  within  the  counties 
of  Rous,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  since  1863, 
when  only  2  acres  were  recorded  as  being  under  cultivation.  As  sugar- 
oane  is  not  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  divided, 
as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  non-productive,  the  former 
representing,  the  numbw  of  acres  upon  which  cane  was  cut  during  the 
sn,  and  the  latter  the  area  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or 
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allowed  to  stand  for  another  year.     Taking  one  year  with  another  the 
area  cut  for  cane  represents  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  planted : — 


Tmt. 

Arm. 

Prodnotlon  of  Ohm. 

ToUI. 

IVitaL 

AToncv 
per  tore. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1863 



1 

2 
22 

1804 

1866 

1.475 
3,654 
4,465 

2.607 
2,800 
6.506 

141 

4,082 

6,464 

10.971 

1870 

1875 

1880 

121,616 

27-2 

1886 

0,583 

6.836 

16,418 

239.347 

25-0 

1886 

6,915 

0.202 

15,117 

167,060 

28-4 

1887 

8,380 

6,007 

16,287 

273,028 

32-7 

1888 

4,007 

10,284 

15,281 

110,218 

221 

1889 

7,348 

11,382 

18,730 

168,862 

23-0 

1800 

.   8,344 

12.102 

20,446 

277,262 

33-2 

1891 

8,023 

13,630 

22,262 

186,258 

21-6 

1802 

11,560 

15,101 

26,751 

264.832 

22-9 

1803 

11,755 

16.357 

28,112 

252,006 

21-6 

1804 

144MM 

18,705 

32,000 

264,254 

18-6 

1805 

14,308 

18.520 

32,927 

207,771 

14-4 

1506 

18.104 

12,859 

3i,a53 

320,276 

17-6 

1807 

12,036 

12,920 

25,865 

260,068 

20-8 

1808 

14.578 

10,181 

24,750 

280,206 

10-8 

1800 

0.435 

13,062 

22,517 

170,500 

18-1 

1000 

10,472 

11,642 

22,114 

100,118 

19-3 

1001 

8»790 

12,010 

20,800 

187,711 

21-4 

1002 

8,800 

11,402 

20,301 

183,105 

20-6 

1903 

10,405 

0,814 

20,210 

227.511 

21-9 

1904 

0,772 

11,763 

21,625 

100,640 

20-4 

1005 

10,313 

11,402 

21,805 

201,008 

19-6 

The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  sugar-growing  industry  from  the  small  beginnings  of  1863.  From 
the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  break  (that 
of  1875)  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane  until  1884. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  a  retrograde 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888  was  less  by  2,236  acres  than 
that  cultivated  in  1884.  The  low  price  of  the  product  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  markets  of  the  world  a  few  years  ago  forced  the  sugar 
manufacturers  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  cane, 
and  so  caused,  for  a  time,  the  abandonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the 
small  farmers,  who  found  in  the  growth  of  maize  less  variable  results 
for  their  labour. 

In  1889  there  was  an  increase  in  the  area  under  cane  of  1,213  acres, 
and  the  next  six  years  saw  further  increases,  until  the  largest  area  ever 
recorded,  32,927  acres,  was  seen  in  1895.  In  1895  alterations  were  made 
in  the  Customs  tariff  as  regards  sugar,  and  also  about  that  time  there 
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were  great  developments  in  the  dairying  industry  on  the  northern  rivers, 
both  of  which  helped  to  withdraw  attention  from  sugar-planting.  After 
1895  the  area  under  cane  steadily  declined  for  five  years,  until  in  1900 
there  were  only  22»114  acres  under  cultivation.  Since  1900  the  area  has 
remained  practically  stationary  at  a  little  over  20,000  acres.  In  1896 
the  record  production  of  320,276  tons  of  cane  was  obtained;  but  the 
average  production  per  acre  was  only  17*6  tons — with  the  exception  of 
that  of  1895  and  of  1884,  the  lowest  yield  returned.  The  cane  disease 
which  was  prevalent,  principally  on  the  Clarence,  accounts  for  the  low 
averages  during  the  period  1894-96,  while  in  1895  the  crop  was  also 
damaged  by  frost.  The  comparatively  low  yields  of  1898-1900  were  due 
to  unfavourable  seasons.  The  area  of  cane  cut  during  1905  was  10,313 
acres,  with  a  total  yield  of  201,998  tons,  or  an  average  of  19*6  tons  per 
acre.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  was  19*8  tons  per  acre,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  20*8  tons  per  acre. 

The  county  of  Rous  is  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-cane  cultivation, 
containing.  515  holdings,  covering  11,959  acres,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  sugar — an  area  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  total  acreage  in  the 
State  under  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from  5,763  acres  of  produc- 
tive cane  amounted  to  106,917  tons,  showing  an  average  of  18*6  tons  per 
acre.  In  the  county  of  Clarence  there  are  477  holdings  on  which  cane  is 
grown,  the  aggregate  area  being  7,065  acres.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
sugar-growing  counties,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  cultivate  sugarcane  in 
addition  to  other  crops,  or  in  conjunction  with  dairying,  and  only  a  few 
estates  are  entirely  devoted  to  its  production.  Some  planters  have  areas 
of  25  to  100  acres  in. extent  under  cane;  but  their  number  is  limited. 
The  yield  in  the  county  of  Clarence  last  season  was  74,515  tons,  or  an 
average  of  21*5  tons  per  acre,  cut  on  an  area  of  3,470  acres.  In  the 
county  of  Richmond  the  holdings  under  sugar-cane  number  121,  and 
aggregate  2,781  acres,  of  which  1,080  acres  were  cut,  giving  a  total  yield 
of  20,566  tons  of  cane,  or  an  average  of  19*0  tons  to  the  acre.  The  total 
number  of  holdings  on  which  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  was  1,113. 

Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  the  fields 
being  replanted  after  they  have  given  crops  for  three  or  four  seasons  at 
the  most;  and,  as  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  conducted  at  irregular 
intervals,  it  has  chanced  that  seasons  of  large  production  have  been 
followed  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  This  accounts  for  the 
alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane  during  many  years, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Sugar-manufacturers  invariably  pur- 
chase the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing,  and  cut  it  at  their  own  cost.  From 
plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the  cane  cut  varies  from 
25  to  32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  varies  from  8s.  to  13s.  per  ton.  Until 
comparatively  recently  the  field  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  New 
South  Wales  was  performed  entirely  by  white  labour,  and  even  in  1901, 
when  the  Federal  legislation  in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry  was 
passed,  the  number  of  blacks  employed  was  not  large.  At  the  Census  of 
1901  there  were  239  Hindoos  and  291  Pacific  Islanders  working  on  the 
sugar  plantations. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  sugar  is  £6  per  ton,  while  the  excise  duty 
is  fixed  at  £3  per  ton ;  but  a  bounty  of  from  48.  to  58.  per  ton  of  cane, 
calculated  according  to  its  sugar  contents  (equal  to  £2  per  ton  of  sugar), 
is  allowed  on  Australian  sugar  grown  by  white  labour,  the  bounty  being 
paid  to  the  grower.  The  employment  of  white  against  black  labour  is 
thus  protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  equal  to  about  46.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane.  After  1st  January,  1907,  the  excise  duty  will  be 
increased  to  £4  per  ton  and  the  bounty  to  6s.  per  ton  of  cane,  calculated 
on  cane  giving  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.     In  1911  and  1912  the  rates  will  be 
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tvvely  two-tiiirds  and  one-third  of  those  jiut  aiflntiaoed.  !Ehe  mtiA 
of  growing  cane  maj  be  set  down  at  from  2s.  lid.  to  Si.  5d.  per  ton  of 
cane,  according  as  bladL  or  white  labour  is  employed^  the  kwer 
ivpraenting  the  coat  of  black  labour.  About  10  per  oent.  of  tiie 
grown  is  cultivated  by  black  labour.  The  following  gtatement 
during  the  last  four  years  the  area  cultivated  and  the  sugar  prodnoed  faj 
white  and  black  labour,  respectively,  and  also  the  total  amoont  of  -bouaty 
paid  each  year  : — 


Tmt. 

angmrpindMedlv- 

Aaomt 

White      ,      Black 
Lftbour.         LalMmr. 

ToUL 

White 
Laboor. 

l2ri.     1      TOUL 

ofihMMiar. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

acres. 
21,591 
22.076 
19,114 
19,612 

acres. 
2,466 
2,603 
2,411 
2,193 

acres. 
24,057 
24,579 
21,625 
21,805 

1                     1 
tons.      <      tons.           tana.      |          £ 
19,434    ,       1,526        20,960    ,      36^3» 
19,236          2,561         21,797           40,154 
17.812           1,838    1     19,650    1      36,107 
18,019    ,       1,964         19,963    ,      36,234 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  as  returned  by  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  for  1902  and  1903  difier  as  regards 
the  area  cultivated  from  those  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  variation  in  the  Sydney  wholesale 
price  of  two  of  the  leading  brands  of  sugar  at  various  intervals  since  the 
1st  January,  1898  : — 


Dste. 


tr"^ 


a^pald. 


No.  2        I, 

m  IC,  per     ' 

ton,  dntj  paid.) 


iA  ...i.*.^.    '        Ho.  2 
dtiS^^'      wTC.  per 


1898. 

^Jamiary  1  

+July  1 

^September  ^.. 
1^ovember2  .. 

1699. 

tAoguat  1    

TOcpteniDeT  6  .. 
tNovember  16.. 


1900. 
tJaiiiiary  1  ., 
tJaniunry  25., 
tMarch22   .. 
tJuIya*    .... 


1901. 
tC)ctobcr9   .... 
lYovember  8  . 

1902. 

July  1 

October  8  .... 
IKovembcir  17. 
Deeember  9  . 


) 


£  8. 

20  6 
19  5 
18  5 
18  5 

18  5 

16  10 
18  10 

18  10 

18  15 

19  0 

19  10 

21  10 
21  0 

20  ,0 

19  10 

20  0 
20  10 


£  8. 

19  0 
18  0 
17  5 

16  15 

17  0 

17  5 
17  10 

17  10 

18  0 

18  10 

19  0 

21  0 

20  10 

19  15 
19  5 

19  15 

20  5 


1903. 
Februaiy  7. 
October  22. 


1901. 

Jane  30  

September  12.. 
September  29.. 
November  11.. 
December  2  .. 


1905. 
Jaaoary  6  ... 
January  26... 

May  23  

July  13  

November  2 


£  a.  d. 

20  15  0 

20  5  0 

19  n  6 

20  7  6 

21  0  0 

21  10  0 

22  0  0 


23  0 

24  0 
23  0 
22    0 

21  10 


1906. 


I 


July  3 20  10    0 


£  fl.  a. 

20  10  a 

20  0  a 

19  12  6 

20  2  6 
90  15  (^ 

21  5  a 
21  15  O 


O 
O 


22  15 

23  15 
22  15  a 
21  15  O 
21    5  O 

SO    5  O 


» Duty  U  per  ton.       t  Duty  £3  per  ton.       I  Imposition  di  Vtd&nX  Tuifl. 
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In  afanost  erery  part  of  the  State,  -witii  the  eioeption  of  the  8ttbtn>pie«l 
portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  grape-vines  thrive 
well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit,  equal  in  size,  appearance, 
and  filarour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  the  Rhinelands  of 
Germany,  and  Spain.  The  principal  vineyards  are  situated  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  where  neither  pains  nor  money  have 
been  spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  presses,  vats,  and 
other  manufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Neverthe- 
less, the  vine-growing  and  wine-manufacturing  industries  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  though  with  a  growing  local  demand,  and  with  the  opening 
up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
conmion  with  those  of  the  other  Australian  States,  have  obtained  some 
appreciation,  the  future  of  grape  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
fairly  assured.  At  present,  however,  the  production  of  New  South  Wales 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  at  intervals  since  1860  the  area  under  vines,  the  production 
of  wine,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre: — 


Total 
•rea 
«Dd«r 

vinM. 

Area 

onder 
Ttnetfor 

wiae- 
nwidng 

only. 

PradnalieiL 

Year. 

t 

Totol 
vioee. 

Af«a 

oDder 
Time  tor 

wiao- 
maklng 

only. 

Ymt. 

Totol. 

Armtff 
per 
sere. 

TotaL 

A^nt^ft' 
sere. 

1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 

acres. 
1,584 
2,126 
4,60* 
4,459 
4,800 
6,247 
8,044 
7,519 
8,001 
8,083 
8,078 

acres. 
622 
1,243 
2,871 
3,163 
2,907 
2,876 
3,896 
4,390 
4,608 
4,490 
4,573 

99J9I 
168,123 
342,674 
831,749 
602.007 
555,470 
842,181 
885,673 
794,256 
864,514 
845,232 

galls. 
160 
I3S 
146 
263 
207  ' 
193 
216 
202  1 
172 
193 
186 

1899 
1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

acres. 
8,278 
8,441 
8,606 
8,790 
8,940 
8,840 
8,754 

acres. 
4,602 
4,584 
4,889 
5,041 
5,101 
5,296 
5,279 

galls. 
739,668 
891,190 
868,479 
800,140 
1,086,820 
928,160 
881,700 

galls. 
100 
197 
lU 
160 
213 
175 
15r 

1886 
1897 
1896 

Average  for  10  years  ended  1895 
10         „            1905 

203 
179 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  steadily,  if  slowly, . 
increased  during  the  period  under  review,  the  total  area  planted  being 
now  8,754  acres,  of  which  5,279  acres  yielded  831,700  gallons.  The  total 
number  of  vineyards  in  1905  was  1,530.  The  average  area  of  each  vine- 
yard was  5' 7  acres,  and  the  area  planted  with  vines  still  in  an  unpro- 
ductive state  was  687  acres.  Yignerons  consider  250  gallons  per  acre  a 
good  yield ;  but  the  average  yield  for  New  South  Wales  reached  this  figure 
only  in  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  viz.,  in  1875,. 
when  it  was  recorded  as  263  gallons.  The  average  yield  in  1905  was. 
157  gallons  per  acre,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  179  gallons.  The  best 
yield  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  in  1891,  when  it  was  237  gallons; 
per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medals  and  expert  approval,, 
the  export  of  the  wines  of  the  State  has  not  yet  reached  an  important  figure. 
Among  olher  causes  which  retard  the  acceptance  of  Australian  wines  bj 
English  markets  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  shipping  the  product 
at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the  diippers 
details  respecting  the  vintage  of  any  particular  wine.  Foreign  experts  also 
find  fault  with  tiie  method  of  casking;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  wine^xporting  country  will  depend 
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on  the  adoption  of  more  advanced  methods  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
▼ignerons  in  properly  advertising  their  productions,  and  bringing  them 
sufficiently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export  trade  in 
wine  locally  produced,  for  the  six  years  extending  from  1900  to  1905  : — 


Coantry  to  which  ezpoctcd. 


1900. 


1901. 


1002. 


1008. 


1904. 


1005 


Victori* 

Queensland 

Other  Australian  States  ... 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom , 

South  Sea  Islands  and  Fiji 
All  Other  Countries , 

Total 


gallons. 
3,221 
4,395 
264 
12,820 
2,177 
3,513 
1,034 


gallons.  I 
2,878  , 
6,540 

20,997  I 
2,811  I 
3,273 
2,158 


gallons. 

9,897 
11,071 

8,856 
13,140 
43.307 

3,621 

5,907 


.7   I 


gallons. 
6,892 
16,454 
10,276 
5,852 
3,982 
4.a'tl 
5,706 


39,651  ,  95,799  I  53,193 


gallons. 
1,625 
12,874 
6,125 
5,292  \ 
6,711  ' 
5,807  ' 
4,418  . 


gallons. 
^217 
11,144 
14,797 
4,823 
1,005 
5,324 
4,661 


42.852     47,471 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  export  trade  does  not  give  very 
^encouraging  results.  The  largest  quantity  was  formerly  exported  to  New 
Zealand,  but  during  the  last  three  years  Queensland  has  proved  the  State's 
Jb?st  customer.  There  is  great  room  for  expansion  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  average  annual  import  from  all  sources  during 
tlie  last  five  years  amounted  to  14,553,000  gallons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  the  Inter-state  duties  under  Federation  has  stimulated  the 
wine  industry  in  the  neighbouring  States  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
but  especially  in  South  Australia.  In  1900,  the  year  before  Federation, 
4,386  gallons  of  wine  were  exported  from  South  Australia  to  New  South 
Wales,  but  in  1905  the  figures  had  increased  to  141,550  gallons. 

The  wine  industry  is  hampered  in  Us  development  by  such  drawbacks 
.as  phylloxera  and  anthracnose,  or  '^  black  spot."  Phylloxera  has  caused 
.some  damage  in  the  Camden,  Seven  Hills,  and  Parramatta  districts,  and 
.some  alarm  exists  among  wine-growers  touching  its  development  in  the 
future.  The  afflicted  areas  are  fortunately  confined  to  isolated  patches; 
but  this  is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  application  of  the  most 
scientific  methods  in  connection  with  wine-making  and  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  and  to  successfully  combat  the  phylloxera  disease,  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  an  expert  from  one  of  the  European  Viticultural 
Colleges.  Under  his  direction  inspectors  have  been  constantly  engaged 
vigorously  dealing  with  infected  vineyards,  while  a  Viticultural  Station 
has  been  established  at  Howlong,  near  Albury,  for  the  propagation  of 
resistant  stocks,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  various  experiments  in 
connection  with  wine-growing. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  purposes  of  wine  manufacture  only,  for  a  considerable  area  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  table-grapes,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  and  in  Ryde,  Parramatta,  and  other  districts  of  Central 
Cumberland.  The  extent  of  country  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  industry 
in  1905  comprised  2,788  acres,  with  a  production  of  2,749  tons  of  grapes, 
giving  an  average  of  1  ton  of  fruit  per  acre. 

Although  there  is  a  large  local  demand,  and  a  possibility  of  an  export 
trade  for  raisin  fruits,  and  although  New  South  Wales  is  undoubtedly 
favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  industry,  no  extensive 
effort  has  so  far  been  made  in  that  direction.  At  the  Wagga  and  Hawkes- 
bury  experimental  vineyards,  raisins  and  sultanas  are  dried  every  season 
and  placed  on  the  local  market,  where  they  are  regarded  as  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  imported  article. 
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Orchards. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  does  not  attract  anything  like  the  attention  it 
desenres,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  large  areas  throughout  the 
State  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  With  an  unlimited  area  suitable 
for  fruit-cultivation,  and  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from 
comparative  cold  on  the  high  lands  to  semi-tropical  heat  in  the  north 
coast  district,  a  large  variety  of  fruits  could  be  and  are  cultivated.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  oranges,  peaches,  plums,  and  passion-fruit  are 
most  generally  planted.  On  the  tableland,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and, 
in  fact,  all  fruits  from  cool  and  temperate  climates  thrive  well;  in  the 
west  and  south-west,  figs,  almonds,  and  raisin-grapes  would  grow ;  and  in 
the  north  coast,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow 
excellently. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The 
first  orange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Parramatta,  and  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills,  Lane  Cove, 
the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Nepean  Rivers,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Kurrajong  Mountains. 

Statistics  relating  to  this  branch  of  fruit-culture  are  available  only 
from  the  year  1878,  and  the  state  of  the  industry  at  intervals  since  that 
date  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Tew. 

AiwniHtorciiltiTatloa. 

Produotloo. 

Productive. 

Not7«tbMring. 

TotoL 

ToUl. 

Avenge  per 
ftcxe. 

aores. 

acres. 

acres. 

cases. 

dozen. 

1878 

• 

• 

4.287 

283,204 

1880 

• 

• 

5,989 

317,159 

1885 

• 

•  ' 

7,733 

729,104 



1890 

8,737 

2,551 

11,288 

770,800 

l,058r- 

1885 

8,759 

3,197 

11.056 

496.245 

680 

1896 

8^859 

4,181 

12,490 

487,158 

699  * 

1897 

10,097 

3,846 

13,943 

527,508 

627 

1896 

10,487 

8,902 

14,389 

653,268 

747 

1899 

10,^28 

3,605 

14,533 

536,640 

580  • 

1900 

11,013 

3,952 

14.965 

540.523 

58^» 

1901 

11,670 

4,091 

15.761 

604,546 

62S^ 

1902 

12,550 

3,657 

16,207 

424,366 

406r 

1003 

18,418 

3,310 

16,728 

653,462 

584     .' 

1904 

14,486 

2,918 

17,404 

659.865 

547 

1906 

15,054 

2.795 

17,849 

738,744 

589 

*•  Infonuotlon  not  AVAiUble. 


In  1878  the  area  under  oranges  and  lemons  was  4,287  acres;  in  1905 
this  had  increased  to  17,849  acres,  of  which  15,054  were  productive.  The 
production  was  8,864,928  dozen,  or  589  dozen  per  acre.     During  the  last 
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fire  je9.rt  tL<;  aeaiODs  have  been  mif avosrmble,  and  the  average  jidd  for  the 
period  wa«  550  docen,  a«  against  647  dooea  during  the  pifwrding  ive 
jvara.  It  is  catimated  that  orer  3,000  doBRn  of  fmit  to  tks  acre  can  be 
^jhlaioed  in  an  avertge  leason  from  Cair-naBd  trees  in  foil  hfring,  and 
it  ia,  therefore,  probable  that  the  figures  returned  br  the  growers  inciiMir 
xXmh  prodoction  of  a  ooosiderable  number  of  jonng  trees.  The  niunber  of 
orangeriei  cuitiTsted  during  the  year  1905  was  2,385,  and  of  these,  the 
average  area  was  7' 5  acres. 

The  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained  s«eh  praprntions  that 
the  grow«rs  are  obliged  to  seek  markMs  abroad  for  the  dispoaal  of  their 
crop,  as  the  demand,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  adjaeent  Statea, 
is  in  some  seasons  ezoeeded  by  the  supply.  The  principal  luarkci  ontnde 
AiiMtralia  is  in  New  Zealand.  EfforU  have  been  made  to  establish  a  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for  various  reaaons,  they  have  myt 
altogether  met  with  suooess.  However,  in  viefv  of  the  sneoess  that  has 
been  attained  in  other  countries  in  carrying  these  fruits  long  distsnff— 
by  sea,  there  is  reason  to  h<^>e  that  the  present  difieulties  may  be  over- 
come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  <»cfaards  and  fruit^ardena, 
exclusive  of  orangeries,  together  with  the  total  value  of  eaeh  year's  yidd, 
for  the  period  during  whidb  statistics  relative  to  thia  cnhivatiou  hasel 
collected :  — 


Ycv 


AfCAofPMdwIir* 


Aim  of   Fk«ft. 


TatriawtiJU-i   TbSdnlwof 


vaftadfor  Plnatt-    tte  1 


1880 

14,342 

1800 

10,001 

1801 

10,606 

1802 

18,117 

1803 

10,330 

1804 

21,465 

1895 

20,635 

1806 

24,031 

1807 

23,965 

1808 

24,564 

1809 

25,258 

1000 

25,766 

1001 

27,044 

1082 

27,161 

1003 

27,576 

1004 

26,106 

1005 

25,180 

4.525 
6,274 
7,424 
8,163 
7,663 
8,258 
8,145 
8,594 
7,054 
7,174 
6,458 
5,503 
5,302 
4,216 
4,012 
3,740' 
3,577 


18,867 
22,355 
24,090 
26,280 
26,003 
20,723 
28,780 
32,565 
31,010 
31,738 
31,716 
31,209 
32,346 
31,377 
31,588 
20,006 
28,766 


185,012 
213,034 
211,790 
229,425 
107,374 
175,473 
130,735 
150,715 
165,534 
158,678 
150.060 
970,081 
155,570 
173,535 
211,318 
108,670 
180,105 


£    s. 

12  18 

IS    6 

12  15 

12  IS 

10    4 

8    3 

6    7 

6  13 

6  10 

6    9 

6    T 

10  10 

5  15 

6  8 

7  13 
0  4 
7  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
O 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  but  little  increase 
in  the  area  under  orchards  and  fruit  gardens.  Since  1880  the  increase 
has  been  9,899  acres,  but  since  1896  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3,789 
acres.  About  half  the  area  under  orchards  is  in  the  county  of  Cuniber- 
'land,  the  actual  acreage  in  1905  being  11,511,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
are  situated  in  the  coastal  belt.  During  the  first  four  years  shown  in 
the  table  the  average  production  was  valued  at  from  £12  to  £13  per  acre, 
but  during  the  last  five  years  the  average  has  been  ony  £6  Hs.  per  acre. 

The  fruit-production  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  exception  of 
oranges,  is  still  far  behind  the  demands  of  local  consumption.  The  State 
is^  therefore,  obliged  to  import  large  quantities,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  could  be  successfully  grown  within  its  own  boundaries.  Leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  oonsidorabfe  in^ortaiiona  of  tropieal  fruits  from 
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Fiji,  tho  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Queensland,  the  introduction  of  fruit 
from  abroad  is  still  greatlj  in  ezceBS  of  the  moderately-estimated  potwi- 
bilities  oi  local  production. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imperts  of  fresh  fruits  during  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  the  exports  of  locally-grown  fruit.  The  exports 
are  almost  entirely  to  the  other  States  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  imports 
ehieiy  from  Italy  and  the  United  States,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania : — 


FVnbFruite. 

Importa. 

1008. 

190i. 

1006. 

1008. 

1004. 

1006. 

Applsa^ 

Oruigesand  Lemons 
Other  

centals. 
175,722 

17,266 
318,126 

3S;068 

oeatals. 

174,340 
26,719 
98,294 
28^604 

centals. 
228,966 
23.1.^3 
168,732 
307,^29 

oeDtals. 

16.384 

172,711 

108,220 

4,284 

centals. 

15,960 
112,441 

83,880 
2,111 

centals. 

30,096 
156,806 

98,804 
2i9 

Poiped    

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  large  imports  of  jams  and  canned 
fruits.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  net  import  of  fruit  commodities,  jams, 
fresh  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  &c.,  was  £333,959,  a  sum  which  is  far  too 
large,  coisidering  the  State's  natural  advantages  of  both  soil  and  climate. 

Makkst-Gardbivs  . 

In  1905  there  were  in  the  State  2,842  holdings,  comprising  9,119 
acres,  culti^ted  as  market-gardens,  the  average  size  of  each  garden  being 
3' 2  acres.  Hie  value  of  the  production  for  the  year  was  set  down  at 
£242,405.  Ibout  half  the  area  laid  down  to  market-gardens  is  in  the 
county  of  Cimberland.  Until  comparatively  recent  years,  market- 
gardening  wai  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  but  during  the 
last  five  years  it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  European 
farmers  in  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

The  subjoinet  statement  gives  the  number,  area,  and  value  of  produc- 
tion of  market-gLrdens  in  various. years  since  1890  : — 


T-,. 

Ajrea. 

TotaL 

1890  ..      

.     2.^57 
2,^6 
2,2^ 
2,28 
2,55V 
2,78a 
2,842 

acres. 
5,096 
6,899 
7,764 
7,834 
8,263 
8,754 
8,827 
9^119 

£ 
192,697 
170,115 
189,448 
208,040 
216,612 
213,412 
225,400 
di2,406 

£    8.    d. 
37  15    7 

1895 

24  13    2 

1900 

24    8    0 

is^i 

26  11     I 

1902 

26    9    1 

1903 

24    7    7 

1904  

25  10    8 

1996 

26  11     8 

One  branch  of  gardi^ing — t<Hnato-culture — has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  which  its  inportanoe  warrants.  As  the  cultivation  only 
entails  light  labour ,  and  is  particularly  remunerative,  the  vegetable 
could  be' grown  by  persons  t^accustomed  to  heavier  labour  on  farms,  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  tht  the  industry  should  be  so  long  neglected. 
In  1905.  there  were  489  ac^  under  cultivation  for  tomatoes,  .which 
yielded  6^,467  cases,,  or  145  Omi  per  acre. 
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If  isoB  Cbops. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  alremdj  tpecified,  there  are  onall  mreas  nnder 
rarioas  kinds  of  products — as,  for  instance,  polae  and  gourd  crops — 
vhicli  do  not  call  for  anj  particular  mention. 

Pvlse. — Daring  the  jear  1905  there  were  143  acres  under  crop  to  peas 
and  beans,  which  gare  a  total  yield  of  1,911  buaheb. 

The  peas  and  bc»iins  herein  described  were  grown  mainly  as  liArd  fodder 
for  horses  and  pigs,  and  muKt  not  be  confounded  with  the  peas  and  beans 
coltirated  in  tbe  kitchen  and  market  gardens  for  table  ose  as  regetables. 

In  addition  to  the  green  peas  grown  in  market-gardens,  idiidi  are 
included  in  market-garden  produce,  798  acres  were  cropped  on  farms, 
giring  a  total  yield  of  36,196  bushels. 

Gourd  Crop$. — ^The  area  deroted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  during  the 
Tear  1905  was  5,691  acres,  and  the  jield  19,792  tons.  The  principal 
places  of  cultivation  are  the  maize  districts  and  the  metropolitan  county. 

Pumpkins  are  grown  principally  for  table  use  as  Tegetables,  and  melons 
for  jam-making;  but  thej  are  also  used  extensivelj  as  fodder  for  cattle 
and  pigs.  The  number  of  acres  under  gourd-yines  mentioned  abore  is 
somewhat  below  the  truth,  as  crops  of  pumpkins  and  melons  are  snnetimes 
raised  in  orchards  and  vineyards  between  the  rows  of  fruit-crees  and 
vines,  and  particulars  respecting  the  production  are  not  returred. 

Other  branches  of  agriculture  have  hardly  been  considered,  although, 
no  doubt,  as  the  rural  population  increases,  their  importance  will  be  more 
recognised,  and  even  now  there  are  indications  that  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  them.  Little  has  been  attempted  in  the  cultiv&tion  of  any 
of  the  following,  although  experiment  has  proved  that  the*  can  all  be 
raised  in  the  State,  namely,  olives,  castor-oil  plant,  flax,  ramie  fibre, 
hops,  silk,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  potentialities  of  the  soi  and  climate 
of  New  South  Wales  are  so  great  that  almost  any  kind  of  produce  can  be 
raised,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  hope  for  the  future. 

The  olive  has  been  successfully  grown  in  South  Australia,  and  could  be 
cultivated  in  districts  with  suitable  temperature  in  New  ^uth  Wales. 

The  castor-oil  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  humid  coastal  districts. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  crops  is  flax,  and  it  is  a  natter  of  surprise 
that  more  persistent  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  acclinatise  it  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  one  form  or  another  flax  was  import4d  into  New  South 
Wales  in  1905  to  the  value  of  £148,09i. 

Hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  lithough  a  few  very 
small  crops  are  picked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oraige.  Other  districts 
adapted  for  its  cultivation  are  Armidale,  Goulburn,  ind  Cooma. 

Irrigation. 

Although  there  is  an  inmiense  area  of  the  St»e  which  possesses  the 
requisite  rainfall  and  the  quality  of  soil  necesury  for  the  successful 
growing  of  crops,  the  area  suitable  for  culti^tion  could  be  greatly 
increased  under  proper  schemes  of  water  consTvation  and  irrigation. 
These  questions  have  long  attracted  considerabl  attention ;  nevertheless, 
despite  the  fact  that  much  valuable  inforiO'tion  has  been  obtained 
regarding  the  supply  of  water,  the  storage  capcity  of  basins  adjacent  to 
irrigable  areas,  and  the*  irrigable  areas  th»i8elves,  no  works  of  any 
magnitude  have  yet  been  attempted.  Hitbrto  operations  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  tapping  the  artesian  supp^  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing water  for  domestic  use  and  for  stock,  ^t  schemes  of  a  much  more 
ambitious  nature  are  now  on  foot  to  cons^e  the  waters  of  the  inland 
rivers. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  foposed  erection  of  a  dam  at 
Barren  Jack,  3  miles  below  the  conflu^ce  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
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Goodradigbee  Riyers,  a  site  which  affords  exceptional  facilities  for  storing 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  catchment  area  being  6,000 
square  miles.  The  dam,  as  proposed,  will  retain  a  maximum  depth  of 
120  feet  ot  water,  and  the  quantity  of  water  impounded  will  be 
7,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  sufficient  to  cover  159,800  acres  to  a  depth  of 
1  foot.  The  estimated  cost  is  i>45l,800,  including  land  resumptions,  &c., 
and  the  height  will  be  eventually  increased  sufficiently  to  retain  a  depth  of 
200  feet  of  water,  at  an  additional  cost  of  £316,000.  The  distributing 
channels  are  estimated  to  cost  £521,000,  and  will  command  an  area  of 
358,000  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which — 196,000  acres — is  first-class 
land. 

The  Lachlan  River  is  another  stream  which  offers  great  facilities  for 
the  conservation  of  water,  and  investigations  carried  out  by  the  Principal 
Engineer  for  Water  Supply  show  that  an  excellent  site  for  a  storage 
basin  exists  at  Wyangala— a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Lachlan  and  Abercrombie  Rivers.  The  catchment  area  is  3,200  square 
miles,  and  a  dam  155  feet  high  would  impound  12,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water. 

On  many  station  properties  artesian  bores  have  been  laid  down,  and 
private  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  inland 
rivers  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  most  extensive  private  scheme 
is  at  North  Yanko,  where  there  are  about  60  miles  of  channels,  supplied 
from  Cudgell  Creek,  an  anabranch  of  the  Murrumbidgee.  These  channels 
have  served  to  irrigate  750  acres  of  lucerne  and  250  acres  of  sorghum, 
and  the  latter  have  sufficed  to  feed  15,000  sheep  for  a  period  of  three 
months  during  the  dry  season. 

The  Water  Rights  Act,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  1st  November, 
1896,  and  which  is  administered  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  has 
proved  to  be  even  more  useful  than  was  anticipated.  Prior  to  its 
operation,  dams  and  other  works  on  rivers  and  creeks  existed  on  suffer- 
ance only ;  but  now  all  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes  are  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Works,  who  is  empowered  to  grant  licenses  for  works  after  making 
due  inquiry. 

The  proposed  works  are  chiefly  dams  for  conserving  water  or  pump- 
ing machinery  for  irrigation,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  applications  are 
in  connection  with  dams  and  channels  for  irrigation  without  the  aid 
of  pumping.  In  consequence  of  the  system  of  licensing  works  after 
a  public  inquiry,  the  Water  Rights  Act  has  had  the  intended  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  cutting  of  dams  and  the  destruction  of  works  for 
water  conservation  and  supply  by  persons  who  imagined  these  works 
were  a  source  of  grievance.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  dams  and  other  works  of 
a  higher  class  than  the  landowners  were  formerly  willing  to  undertake. 

Under  section  4  of  the  Water  Rights  Act  the  Government  has  the  power 
to  construct  any  work  for  water  conservation  or  drainage,  if,  after  the 
publication  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  in  the  Gazette,  the  landowners 
concerned  submit  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  work,  and  intimate  their 
willingness  to  contribute  to  its  cost.  The  rates  to  be  paid  in  such  cases 
are  fixed  by  the  Local  Land  Board. 

Government  Experimental  Farms. 

For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge,  colleges  and 
experimental  farms  have  been  established  by  the  Government,  and 
lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres.  Attached  to  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  is  an  area  of  3,646  acres,  of  which  1,166  were 
under  cultivation  during  1905.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  resident 
students,  the  number  enrolled  in  1905  being  201.     Theoretical  as  well  as 
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fay  exftrtm  in  cwrj 
iwlfn  ;  and  etpertirifnial  work  is  carried  on  with  cereal  mnd  ccbcr  ( 
lerdliKri  are  tftfd,  aaaljva  of  ■oils  are  made,  and  the  arts  o<  ib§- 
homing  and  apejing  cattle,  with  other  veterinarr  nngical  pracr:3aB^ 
are  tai^ght.  Op|Mnrtnnities  are  afiorded  for  practice  in  general  dairj- 
fanning  work,  and  instracticMi  is  imparted  in  thiMm  mitiii^,  in  t&e 
managfincnt  and  bleeding  of  pooltrr,  in  the  rearing  of  bees  mx.d  the 
pieparauon  of  hocer  for  the  raarfapt,  in  the  killing  and  duMinjtL  c£  stjte^ 
in  the  carpenter's  and  the  bladEsmith's  trades,  in  the  constnarrioa  of 
leoees,  and  in  ▼arkras  other  mechanical  trades. 

Experimental  farms  have  been  established  in  Tarions  districts  in  ti^ 
State,  the  instmction  and  experiments  being  adapted  to  the  elimar:: 
eonditions.  Theee  farms  are  aitnated  at  Wagga,  W<rfhmgbar,  Bsthnrst, 
Berry,  Grafton,  Cocdabah,  Cowra,  Glen  Innes,  Pera  Bore,  and  ^oiee. 
At  the  four  first  mentioned,  accoomiodation  is  prorided  for  ituiefiis, 
wiio  feeeire  instruction  in  the  practical  farming  work  suited  to  Ujt 
req^octire  districts.  The  fees  are  small,  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  aiMKn 
£2o  per  annum,  which  sum  coTers  tuition  and  board,  whiie  ai  the 
Hawkesbnry  College  and  the  farms  leveral  bonaries  are  awarded  to 
qwciaUj  deaerring  students. 

At  the  Wagga  farm  a  specialtr  is  made  <if  growing  aeed  wheats  and 
fruits  for  drying,  and  of  breeding  dairying-stock  and  swine.  The  total 
area  is  3,300  acres,  and  the  area  under  cultiration  818  acres. 

At  WoUongbar,  between  Lismore  and  BaUina,  experiments  on  a  larse 
aeale  with  gmwmm  for  the  grazing  of  dairy  eatUe  hare  been  carried  on,  and 
steps  taken  to  a»»ist  the  dairying  industry,  whidi  is  greatly  on  the 
inereaae  in  the  district. 

The  objects  to  whidi  the  Bathurst  Experimental  Farm  is  deroted  are 
the  cross-breediDg  of  sheep,  irrigation,  fruit-growing,  cereal  culture,  and 
general  mixed  farming.  The  area  of  the  farm  is  695  acres,  and  the  area 
under  crops  403  acres. 

The 'total  area  of  the  Co<^bah  farm,  which  was  estaUished  for  experi- 
ments in  the  dry  districts,  is  15,000  acres,  but  only  2,200  acres  are 
enclosed.  The  Moree  Irrigation  Farm  has  an  area  of  79  acres,  the  Berry 
Stud  Farm  of  323  acres,  and  the  Viticultural  Nursery  at  Howlong  of 
250  acres. 

Statb  Adtakces  to  Sbttlbbs. 

Adrances  of  money  to  farmers  in  New  South  Wales  are  made  by  the 
State,  the  system  being  similar  to  that  of  the  French  Credit  Ftmcier. 
Act  No.  1,  of  1899,  was  passed  to  assist  settlers  who  were  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  or  who  were  financiaUy  embarrassed  owing  to  the  droughts. 
Under  this  Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applications  for  relief, 
and  determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  adrance  to 
any  settler  was  to  exceed  £200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  1  of  1902)  was  passed,  giring  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  £500,  and  providing  that  the  advances, 
with  interest  thereon,  should  be  repaid  within  thirty-one  years.  Up  to 
the  30th  June,  1906,  11,188  applications  had  been  received  for  advances, 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £1,718,431.  Of  these  applications,  4,927 
have  been  refused  or  withdrawn,  or  granted  and  the  loan  refused  by 
applicant.  The  number  of  applications  approved  and  loans  accepted  is 
6,178,  representing  advances  to  the  amount  of  £647,624.  Each  loan, 
therefore,  averages  nearly  £105.  Repayments  of  principal  amount  to 
£236,415,  in  addition  to  which  £68,646  has  been  received  in  interest. 
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The  position  attained  by  New  South  Wales  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
due  te  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  regetation,  and  climate  for  the  sucoesaful 
rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which  supply  the  wants  of 
eirilised  man,  and  so  largely  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  were  very  humble.  The  whole 
stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip  comprised 
only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29  sheep,  12  pigs, 
and  a  few  goats;  and  although  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have 
not  sprung  from  these  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  small  a  scale 
the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record 
of  the  arrival  of  live  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  period  between  ^Governor  Phillip's 
landing  and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of 
sheep  from  India.  From  the  information  available,  it  would  appear  that 
the  numbers  of  each  class  of  stock  at  various  years  up  to  1850,  prior  to 
the  separation  of  Victoria,  were  as  follow  : — 


Tmt. 

HOTM. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1778 

7 

6 

29 

12 

1792 

11 

23 

105 

43 

1796 

67 

227 

1,531 

1,869 

1800 

203 

1,044 

6,124 

4,017 

1625 

6,142 

134,519 

237,622 

89,006 

1842 

56,685 

897,219 

4,804,946 

46,066 

1850 

132,437 

1,738,965 

13,059,324 

61,631 

In  1851  the  severance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of  the 
mother  colony,  reduced  the  number  of  stock  considerably,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Queensland  at  the  dose  of  1859  involved  a  further  loss,  for  at  the 
end  of  that  year  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  within  the  existing 
boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  were  6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle, 
251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  stock  at  the  end  of  each  decennial  period  from  1861  to  1901  inclusive,, 
and  annually  thereafter  : — 


Tewr. 

Honw. 

CktUe. 

8bee|>. 

Swine. 

1861 

233,220 

2,771,923 

5,615,064 

146,091 

isn 

304,100 

2,014,888 

16,278,697 

213,193 

1881 

398,677 

2,597,348 

36,591,946 

213,916 

1891 

469,047 

2,128*838 

61,831,416 

253,189 

I80I 

486,716 

2.W7,464 

41,857,099 

265,73d 

1902 

450,125 

1,741,226 

26,649,424 

193,097 

1903 

458,014 

1,880,578 

28,656,501 

221,592 

1904 

482,663 

2,149,129 

34,526,894 

330,666 

1905 

J06,884 

2,337,973 

38,006,764 

810,702 
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It  will  be  Been  that  siDoe  1891  the  sheep  hare  diminiehed  in  number  to 
the  extent  of  orer  22,000,000 ;  but  the  other  classes  of  stock  show  increases 
as  follow  :— Horses,  37,000 ;  cattle,  209,000 ;  and  swine,  57,000.  In  order 
to  indicate  the  districts  in  which  the  changes  in  the  flocks  and  herds  hare 
taken  place,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  number 
of  lire  stock  in  each  district  at  the  end  of  various  years  since  1896. 
The  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  were  compiled  on  a  different  basis, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  with  them ;  but  the  figures 
given  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  chief  decrease  in  sheep  has  been 
in  the  Western  districts,  where  the  ravages  of  drought  are  soonest  and 
most  keenly  felt.  A  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  large  increase  both 
of  dairy  and  ordinary  cattle  in  the  coastal  district : — 


District. 

1SB8. 

1001. 

1003. 

1004. 

1006L 

Simr- 

Coastal  District 

9S1,7M 
7.CB8,m 
10,iMS,S44 
18,Ml,98l 
10.S06.flOS 



1.007,471 
8.«60,OOO 
11.671,524 
14,678.523 
6.522.053 
127,65» 

865.447     1.0S7.011 
6.060,076    7,78S.«S0 
7.634,484 ,  0.231.660 
0.045,333  41,350,802 
3,960,117  1  5.124,361 

18J.045       

1.180,031 

TVble-Iaods 

8.408.284 

Western  Slope 

10,618.286 
13,513,121 
6.787.042 

Western  Flafns  and  Riverim   .. 

Western  Dlrisioii 

Unclassified    

Total 

4S,S18,790 

41,867,000 

28.666.601  ,34.628304 

30.606.764 

OEDI9ABT  CaTTLK— 

Coastal  LHstrict 

eit.7W 
M1.493 
403.2M 
lfl9,817 
68,570 

667,282 
600.074 
906.780 
114,327 
41,247 

678.211 
417.217 
247,806 
132.600 
42,223 

774,830 
451,748 
200.524 
150,506 
56,574 

814,832 
481,662 
342,136 
186,654 
70.740 

Table-lands 

Western  nolns  and  Biveriua   .. 
Western  Division 

Total    

1,825.060 

l.620.6lflr 

1.518,140 

1.724,103 

1,806.023 

Dairy  Cows  m  Milk— 

Coastal  District j 

Table-lands 

Western  Slope  

238,M0 

82.487 
46.578 
S6.S72 
6.216 

284,000 

70.224 

80.732 

10,700 

3,090 

276.133 

48.008 

23,701 

11.768 

1,741 

811.065 

62,711 

33.189 

15,100 

l,8b2 

323,348 
62,460 
38^367 

Western  Plains  and  Riverlna    . . 
Western  Division 

16.508 
2,267 

Total    

400,183 

417,835 

962,420 

424,036 

442.050 

CnasUl  District 

160.285 

116.314 

106,496 

86.622 

40,022 

160.704 
112,294 
110,845 
77,650 
26,228 

168.128 

108.645 

103.360 

70,082 

22,700 

164.833 

106,211 

111.638 

77,802 

23,170 

160,824 

Table-lands 

108,262 

Western  Slope  

110,321 

Western  Plains  and  Kiverina  .. 
Western  Division 

84,732 
24,746 

ToUl    

610,696 

486,716 

468,014 

482.663 

606,884 

Sheep. 

The  suitableness  of  the  land  for  pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the 
means  of  leading  the  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first 
step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  pastoral  industry  in  its  earliest  stages  and  observe 
how  steadily  some  of  the  settlers  perserered,  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago. 

By  the  year  1795  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000; 
but,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks  alone,  he  sought 
also  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  fleeces.  A  happy  circumstance 
enabled  him  to  attain  his  object,  for  in  1797  Captain  Waterhouse  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  a  number  of  very  fine  Spanish-bred 
sheep,  which  he  sold  to  various  stockowners.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  but,  by  scientifically  crossing  his 
new  stock  with  the  old,  he  gradually  improved  his  strain,  and  in  a  few 
years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture. 
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Prior  to  the  present  century,  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  so  that  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
somewhat  restricted,  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-pro- 
ducing country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers 
a  small  trade,  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation, 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  historical  records  of  the  State  that 
Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  Australia, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  {he  first 
to  prove  that  the  production  of  fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable 
industry  in  this  State. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  natural  conditions  in  Australia  have, 
in  some  respects,  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish  fleece.  The  wool 
has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  diminishing  in  density  it 
has  gained  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  increased.  The 
quality  of  the  wool,  on  the  whole,  has  improved  under  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  and  Australian  wool  is  now  probably  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  at  the  close  of  each 
year  since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  New  South  Wales :  — 


Ymr. 

Sheep. 

YCMT. 

Bheep. 

Tear. 

Sheep. 

1860 

6,119,163 

1876 

26,260.755 

1891 

61,831,416 

1861 

6,616,054 

1877 

21.521.662 

1892 

58,080,114 

1862 

6,145,661 

1878 

25,479,484 

1893 

56,980,688 

1863 

7,790,969 

1879 

30.062.910 

1894 

56,977,270 

1864 

8.271.520 

1880 

35.398,121 

1895 

47,617.687 

1865 

8,132,511 

1881 

36.591.946 

1896 

48,318.790 

1866 

11,562,155 

1882 

36,114.814 

1897 

43,952.897 

1867 

13,900,574 

1883 

37.915.510 

1898 

41,241,004 

1868 

15,080,625 

1884 

31.660,321 

1899 

36,21.%514 

1869 

14,989,923 

1885 

37,820,906 

1900 

40.020.506 

1870 

16,306,585 

1886 

39,169.304 

1901 

41.857.099 

1871 

16.278,697 

1887 

46,965,152 

1902 

26,649,424 

1872 

17,566,048 

1888 

46,503,460 

1903 

28,666,501 

1873 

18,990.595 

1889 

50,106.768 

1904 

34,526,894 

1874 

22,797,416 

1890 

55,986,431 

1905 

39,506,764 

1876 

25,353,924 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  4*2  per  cent. 
Divided  into  five  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10*3  per  cent. 
1870-80      „  „         8-1 

1880-90      „  „         47        „ 

1890-1900  „       decrease  3'4        „ 
1900-1905  „  „         0-3        „ 

Considering  the  unimproved  condition  of  the  pasturage  over  a  great 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  apparent  in  1891  that  the  State  was 
overstocked,  and  graziers  restricted  the  natural  increase  of  their  flocks 
by  breeding  only  from  the  better-class  ewes.     In  addition,  the  following 
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teaaoD  proved  unf»v<mrabley  fothattiieend^  dieyearsMr  a  Larger 
in  the  nnmber  of  sheep  depmalured.  The  unfafTouimhie  seftron  of  ld9iin% 
unfortnnatelj,  only  the  forerunner  of  many  otherB,  for,  with  tlie  na^k 
exception  of  1900^'  the  whole  of  the  yeara  up  to  1903  wene  distinedr 
unfarourable  to  the  pastoral  industry.  The  climaa  was  reached  ia  the 
last  mentioned  year,  whidi  was  partieulariy  disastroiw,  as  the  nmohet  d 
sheep  fell  from  41,857,099  at  the  beginning*  of  the  year  to  2S,M9,414  u 
its  cloee,  when  the  total  flocks  were  over  35  millioBa  less  than  in  1891. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  was  accompanied  by  great  changes   in  tk 
numbers  of  individual  flocks,  and  these  changes  may  be  traced  in  the 
following  table,  giving  an  approximate  dassitication  of  the  flocks^  fvr 
various  years  from  1891  to  1905.     In  the  former  year  there  were  onh 
13,187   holdings,    but   in    1905    the    number    had    increased   to    18,949, 
although  the  sheep  depastured  had  decreased  by  over  22  milliona.      It 
is  significant  to  note  that  while  in  1891  there  were  73  holdings  which 
each  carried  over  100,000  sheep,  the  number  in   1901   was  12,   and  ia 
1905  only  7.     The  sheep  in  flocks  of  over  20,000  comprised  62  per  ceat. 
of  the  total  in  1891,  but  only  37  per  cent,  in  1905.     The  greatest  change 
has  occurred  since  1894,  when  a  very  large  number  of  sheep  |)eriahed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  pastoralists  realised  that  the  best  method  of  cam- 
bating  droughty  seasons  lay  in  the  subdivision  of  their  large  floriea  : — 


SiMoCnoeki. 


Tew. 


1,001  2,001  6,001 

to       '        to  to 

i.000.     I     5,000.  lO^QOOL 


10,001 

20,001 

to 

to 

20,000. 

60,000 

«*»~*  lOOJWl. 

ioo,ooa     ^o'^*'- 


100 

5,403,042 

4.IH3, 

»0 

15,563,774 

12,917,260 

10,392,774 

107 

6,204,700 

6.114. 

67 

15,128,070 

10,306.501 

8,348,653 

50,977.270 

540 

4,611.070 

4.685, 

»3 

12,408,278 

6,072,298 

8,284.061 

4S,0MI,8»7 

864 

4,726,271 

4,824, 

102 

10,686,291 

4,664.300 

2.066,476 

40,090,606 

S40 

5,619,008 

&^0, 

ISO 

10,502,373 

4,886,647 

1.688,103 

41,^67,009 

806 

3,867.402 

3,862, 

Bl 

6,089,100 

1,297.833 

684.311 

28.04S.4S4 

405 

3,966.302 

3.770, 

L33 

7.120,873 

1,409,305 

706,688 

2a,ai0v5Ol 

219 

4,722.130 

4*307, 

lOl 

8,760,606 

3,006,192 

678,909 

S4,59B.e04 

04S 

1                   > 

5,746.793 

4,68a 

n6 

10,001,922 

3,709,240 

1,031.587 

3B^M0,764 

'  Includes  shMp  in  unclMsMed  flocks,  208,616  in  1900 ;  127,660  in  lOOl ;  and  181,046  in  190S. 
Ndmbsr  or  HoLDiires. 


1801 

730S 

1,964 

1,696 

689 

400 

491 

186 

78 

u;i87 

1894 

8,402 

2.013 

1.<HB 

716 

441 

478 

148 

60 

18,891 

1897 

9,878 

1,767 

1,383 

661 

498 

406 

194 

21 

14^144 

1900 

10,646 

2,162- 

1,462 

676 

431 

849 

r 

14 

16,797 

1901 

11,800 

2,361 

1,722 

79S 

465 

S44 

78 

12 

17,499 

1902 

14.074 

1.716 

1,186 

534 

371 

168 

2 

6 

18,074 

1908 

13,164 

1,791 

1,253 

6M 

368 

238 

23 

6 

17,961 

1904 

12,732 

2,146 

1.498 

601 

429 

296 

48 

5 

17.765 

1906 

13.069 

2,660 

1,816 

638 

464 

388 

57 

7 

18,949 

While  considering  the  great  losses  caused  by  drought  during  the 
period  1891  to  1902,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  fh^ 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  flocks  of  the  State  increase  under  favourable 
conditions. 

After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  increase, 
such  as  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-yard,  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  the  losses  occurring  from  other  causes  than 
drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  annual  increase  has  been  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  flocks  of  New  Soath 
Wales  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  four  years.  Actual  experience  shews 
that  such  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  1904  and  in  several  of  the  earlier 
years.     During  the  period  of  ^^  years  from  Iddl  to  1866  there  was  a 
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4Nrv4f  dUI  incTeaac ;  and  ihe  dodu  df  the  State  'were  again  doubled  in  the 
oigfat  years  from  1866  to  1874,  aad  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to 
1887.  How  many  sheep  could  be  sustained  under  a  system  of  artificial 
feeding  and  vateriog  may  hereafter  beeome  a  question  of  national 
interest ;  but  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  it  would  be  impossible  under 
the  psesent  mode  of  depasturing  stock  for  the  .'State  to  support  for  any 
BumSber  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  that  experienoed  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  stook*oarrying  capabilities  of  New  South  Wales 
are»  however,  very  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  is  yet  in  its  natural  state.  ImproTcments  such  as  the  subdivision 
of  pasturage,  a  better  system  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation,  an 
intelligent  extension  of  the  growth  of  saltbush,  oottonbush,  and  other 
drought-resisting  shrubs  and  natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of 
artificial  fodder,  are  gradually  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend 
the  capacity  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  last  ten  years  is  shown 
below.  The  figures  cannot  be  considered  as  of  much  value,  being  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth,  since  sheep  are  often  transferred  from  one 
State  to  another  for  the  .  convenience  of  station -holders,  or  for  better 
pasturage,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  trade : — 


w 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Year. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

No. 

No.       1 

No. 

No. 

1896 

744,578 

1,010,176  ; 

1901 

1,237,875 

413,409 

1897 

1,022,»6 

1,171,794  1 

1902 

1,700,164 

360,306 

1898 

1^11,880 

700.718  1 

1903 

761,646 

1,621,278 

1899 

1,200,331 

498.111  , 

1904 

883,156 

662,601 

1900 

754,849 

656,699  ' 

1905 

1.619.842 

798,026 

The  demand  for  sheep  for  local  consumption  was  until  recent  years  so 
small  compared  with  the  supply  that  it  did  not  appreciably  affect  the 
increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  State.  .  This,  however,  is  not  now  tfce  case; 
the  annual  demand  for  food  consumption  within  the  State  is  about  7 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured — equal  to  about  three-fifths 
of  the  cast.  By  "  cast  "  is  meant  the  number  at  such  age  when  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the 
case  of  ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  non- 
breeders.  The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep 
depastured,  is  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
about  11 J  per  cent.  The  number  slaughtered  for  export  in  a  frozen  or 
preserved  state,  and  for  tallow,  brings  up  the  total  slaughtered  to  nearly 
8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  flocks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1905,  together  with 
the  proportion  of  the  total  owned  in  each  province :  — 


Stote. 

SHeep. 

Pfupoillui 

ownea  in  each 

Stete. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 

39.506,764 

11,455,115 

12,535,231 

6,902,330 

3,iao,7a3 

1.583.561 

percent. 
42-24 

l^ictom   

12-25 

13*40 

fimth  Australia 

6-63 

Waalero  AoairaliA 

3*34 

Tasmania 

1-69 

Commonwealth  ... 

New  Zealand  

74.403,704 
19,130,875 
93,534,579 

79-55 
20-45 

AufltraliMiia 

100-00 
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It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  first  in  Australasia  as  a 
sheep-breeding  country,  though  Victoria  is  the  most  closely-stocked 
province. 

The  di£Ferent  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep-farming  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  of  fine 
wools.     New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  into  four  zones : — 

(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range, 
the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  comparatively  nothing  up  to  100  miles; 

(2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  summit  of  the  range ;  (3)  the  upper  part 
of  the  western  slopes;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  '*  saltbush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  inland 
is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  too  poor,  for  the  adequate 
sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep 
would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  On  crossing  the  coast  range,  however,  the  grazing 
and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent,  and  further  to  the 
westward  the  conditions  are  still  more  favourable.  In  the  abundant 
pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is  less  fine  than  in  the  country 
immediately  west  of  the  table-lands,  but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound 
and  heavy.  Further  in  the  saltbush  country  the  wool  su£Fers  both  in 
weight  of  the  fleece  and  in  its  quality ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and 
the  stock  are  generally  more  healthy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.  In  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 
to  the  production  of  heavy  fleeces ;  but  even  there  a  fair  class  of  wool  is 
produced,  as  the  stockowners  are  constantly  introducing  fresh  blood,  and 
so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the  degeneration  of  the  breed  which 
otherwise  might  ensue. 

The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New  South  Wales  was  for- 
bidden for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  might  be  contaminated  by  scab  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in 
European  flocks ;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1888,  and  pure-bred  sheeep  are  now  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  So  far,  the  breed  imported 
has  been  chiefly  the  merino;  but  Lincoln,  South  Down,  Vermont,  Shrop- 
shire, and  other  well-known  breeds  have  been  introduced.  It  is,  however, 
to  Tasmania  that  pastoralists  chiefly  look  for  their  stud  stock,  several 
breeders  in  that  State  having  made  a  speciality  of  raising  merinos  from 
the  finest  strains  procurable  in  the  world.  The  stud  stock  bred  in  the 
island  State  possess  generally  a  fleece  of  strong  character — an  essential 
feature  for  the  maintenance  of  weight  and  quality  in  those  districts  of 
New  South  Wales  where  the  natural  tendency  is  towards  extreme  fineness. 
The  sheep  imported  from  Tasmania  in  1904  numbered  5,266,  with  a  value 
of  £30,569,  while  in  1905  the  number  was  4,923,  and  the  value  £39,274. 
In  addition  to  the  stud  sheep  from  Tasmania,  8  rams  and  14  ewes  were 
imported  from  England. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  fleece  is  concerned,  the 
Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further  admixture  of  Euro- 
pean or  American  blood;  but  it  is  equally  admitted  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  animal.  To  produce  a  larger 
carcase,  without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  crossing  of  noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Australian  ewes 
has  invariably  resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of 
the  merino.  The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  wool,  have,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 
industry.     It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  die  carcase  of  the  ordina^ 
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Australian  merino,  when  dreBsed,  averages  about  46^  lb.,  whereas  dressed 
carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  average  57  to  60  lb.  The  food 
qualities  of  the  merino  are  not  appreciated  in  the  London  market,  with 
the  result  that  the  improved  prospects  of  export  have  induced  growers  to 
introduce  large  sheep  for  cross-breeding,  in  order  to  secure  a  heavier  and 
more  presentable  carcase.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  far  the 
pasture  and  climate  of  the  country  hitherto*  devoted  to  the  merino  are 
suitable  to  the  more  gross-feeding  cross-breed.  In  most  cases  it  is  found 
that  the  best  results  from  the  long-woolled  breeds  and  their  crosses  with 
the  merino  are  obtained  when  the  flocks  can  be  worked  as  part  of  the 
rotation  of  a  mixed  farm.  The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  New  South 
Wales  are  the  Merino,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crosses  of  the  long-wooUed  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.  In 
addition,  the  Su£Folk  Downs  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  farming  purposes  and  the  production  of  a  weighty  lamb  for 
the  export  trade,  were  introduced  into  the  New  England  district  during 
1904.  At  the  close  of  1905,  the  respective  numbers  of  merino  and  long- 
woolled  sheep  and  cross-breeds  were  as  shown  below,  the  figures  including 
only  those  in  flocks  of  100  and  over  : — 


Cbunof  Sheep. 

B«IM. 

Ewee. 

Wethera. 

Lambe. 

Total. 

Merino  (combing) . . . 

„      (clothing)... 

Coane-wooUed 

402,033 

126.075 

64,906 

13,318,789 
4,406,172 
1,492,293 

6,449,240 
2,309,210 
1,043,965 

6,157,433 

2,281,944 

718,291 

26,327,496 
9,123,401 
3,319,455 

Total 

593,014 

19,217,254 

9,802,415 

9,157,668 

38,770.351 

Of  the  coarse-woolled  sheep  the  largest  proportion  are  Lincolns  and 
their  crosses  with  merino.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  proportion 
of  English  and  cross-bred  sheep  has  increased  considerably.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  the  proportion  of  long-woolled  and  cross-breds  was  only  3^  per 
cent.,  and  for  fully  ten  years  after  it  stood  at  about  2^  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  proportion  rose  to  4*3  per  cent.,  and  with  the  development  of  the  meat 
export  trade  it  has  now  advanced  to  over  8  per  cent. 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  being 
left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
the  winter  months,  except  on  the  highlands.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 
paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations  they 
are  both  shepherded  and  paddocked. 

The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  numerous,  and  are  now 
fully  recognised  by  stockowners.  Sheep  kept  in  paddocks  thrive  well, 
and  are  less  liable  to  foot-rot  and  other  diseases ;  they  grow  a  better  fleece 
and  the  wool  is  sounder  and  cleaner;  the  sheep  increase  in  size  and  live 
longer;  in  addition,  the  expenses  of  the  station  are  less  than  if  worked 
under  any  other  system. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higher  among 
sheep  which  are  paddocked.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  from  the 
ewee  in  Australia  is,  however,  far  lower  than  that  experienced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lambs  has  been 
known  to  exceed  160  per  cent.,  and  over  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
Suffolk  flocks,  considerably  exceeds  130  per  cent.  This  result  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  English  sheep 
at  the  lambing  season.     During  the  year  1905,  15,291,316  ewes  lambed, 
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aad  the  lamba  marked  numbered  11^303,1)63.     The  total  iiuflseaaa  al  Amp 
in  tiie  State  waa  4>979,870,  the  details  of  which  are  anmmariaed  below : — 

Sheep  on  3Ut  December,  1904    .' 34,626,394 

Luabs  marked  during  1906 11,303,163 

afaeep  imported  dunog  1905 706,026 

46,628,068 

Slanghiered  for  food  for  Icmel  consumption  (excluding 

sheep  killed  on  stations  and  fanns) 1,383,365 

Slaughtered  for  £ood  on  st»tioBs,  &o. 905|679 

„           for  meat  iveserving. 356,804 

„           for  fteeztng  for  export 1,306,160 

„            for  boiling-down   7,380 

Lambs  sUughtered  for  food  for  local  consumption 324,064 

Total  slaughtered,  1906 4,283,681 

Exported  during  1905 1,619,842 

Loss  by  ordinary  mortality,  drought,  dogs,  and  missing 

sheep 1,217,846 

.    Total  deduction    7,121,319 

Sheepon  31st  December,  1905 39,606,764 

Increase  on  pnvioas  year 4,979,870 

The  relative  advantages  and  profitableness  of  sheep-rearing  and  wheat- 
farming  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  question  is  one 
which  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  work  such  as  this,  but  a  feiw 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  climate  and 
soil  are,  of  course,  the  chief  considerations  in  determining  the  uses  to 
which  land  should  be  put ;  but  while  it  is  true  that  many  districts  unfit  for 
cultivation  are  suitable  for  grazing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  suitable 
a  district  is  for  cultivation  the  greater  are  its  capabilities  for  pastoral 
purposes,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  the 
combination  of  both  pursuits.  Where  wheat  is  grown,  the  fields  are  fertUised 
and  kept  free  from  noxious  vegetation  by  sheep,  the  animals  are  better  fed 
than  is  otherwise  the  case,  and  the  risk  of  heavy  stocking  is  reduced  by 
utilising  the  cultivated  land.  Sheep  grazed  on  cultivated  lands  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  keeping  them  free 
from  disease;  fluke  and  worms  are  almost  unknown,  and  there  is  oonsideK- 
ably  less  foot-rot  found  amongst  them.  To  what  extent  the  stock-oarrying 
capacity  of  the  land  is  improved  by  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  on 
good  average  land  it  may  be  put  down  at  25  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  area  brolcen 
up,  land  will  carry  as  many  sheep  on  the  portion  not  broken  up  as  the  j 

whole  area  would  carry  in  its  natural  state,  and  without  taking  into  eon*  j 

sideration  the  value  of  the  crops  harvested,   the  return  derived  from  ' 

grastng  alone  would  be  larger  than  if  sheep-rearing  welre  followed  by  itself. 
For  many  years  experiments  with  lucerne  as  an  adjunct  to  the  natural 
harbage  have  been  suooesafully  carried  on,  and  in  fairly  rich  soil  with 
good  drainage  its  cultivation  is  greatly  extending.  In  some  of  the  largest 
stations  in  the  State  there  are  now  thousands  of  acres  laid  down  to  this 
excellent  fodder.  At  Forbes  22  acres  of  irrigated  lucerne  maintidned 
1,600  sheep  in  good  condition  during  four  months  prior  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  drought. 
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The  wool-clip  of  New  South  Wales  is  its  most  important  item  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  in  a  large 
measure  depends  upon  the  wool  market.  The  following  table  summarises 
the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wales  wool  during  the  period  1860-1905, 
and  illustrates  the  growth  of  this  important  industry  during  the  forty- 
five  years.  The  weights  given  represent  the  actual  exports,  washed  and 
greasy  wool  being  taken  together  : — 


Year. 

Qnanttty. 

Total  Value. 

Tear. 

Qiianttty. 

Total  Yalne. 

lb. 

£ 

Tb. 

£ 

18IK) 

14,962,362 

1,454,289 

1883 

188,161,710 

9,598,761 

1861 

18,171,209 

1.768,978 

1884 

173,986,303 

8,953,100 

1862 

20,988,393 

1,801,186 

1885 

168.151,659 

7,246,612 

1863 

15,842,520 

1,316,620 

1886 

173,985,640 

7.028,896 

1864 

23,827,917 

2,294,615 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1865 

29,858,791 

2,283,560 

1888 

235,848,944 

9,089,776 

1866 

36,980^685 

2,830,348 

1889 

261,868,484 

10,690,036 

1867 

27.327,452 

2,125,737 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,991,396 

1868 

27,067,256 

1,960,360 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036,018 

1860 

51,289,672 

3,162,622 

1892 

312,226,293 

10,211,466 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1893 

318,782,858 

9.675,061 

1871 

65,611,953 

4,748,160 

1894 

331,774,^4 

9,011,790 

1^2 

50,233,458 

3,342,900 

1895 

297,448,104 

8,958,090 

1873 

62,998,692 

3,936,408 

1896 

272,083,262 

8,776,51^9 

1874 

75,156,924 

5,010,125 

1897 

258,514,280 

8.023,893 

1875 

87,534,280 

5.651,643 

1898 

249,066.912 

8.329,287 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,173 

1899 

205,394,780 

10,020,496 

1877 

102,150,246 

5.256,038 

1900 

203,738,105 

7,632,213 

1878 

111,833,017 

5,723,316 

1901 

273,141,010 

9,035,487 

1879 

123,710,450 

6,491,198 

1902 

187.238,485 

7,306,810 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625 

1903 

187,654,400 

8,544,135 

1881 

139,601,506 

7,149,787 

1904 

219.396,078 

9,246.931 

1882 

146.221,182 

7,433,091 

1905 

264,328,731 

12,314,017 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  production  clearly;  neither  can  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  value  be  ascertained  from  them,  as  the  relative 
quantities  of  greasy  and  washed  wool  vary  each  year.  In  order  to 
indicate  clearly  the  production,  washed  wool  should  be  stated  as  in  the 
grease.  This  has  been  done  for  the  purpdtes  of  the  following  table,  and, 
adding  to  the  exports  already  shown  the  quantity  of  wool  used  locally  in 
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woollen  mills,  the  total  annual  production,  stated  as  in  the  grease,  was 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

New  South  W»lee  WooL-^Qoanti^. 

Value. 

Exported. 

Uied  looiaiy. 

Exported. 

Uied  locaUy. 

Total. 

ny. 

lb.. 

lb. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

123,126,500 

588,500 

123,715,000 

6.565,173 

39,387 

5,604,560 

1877 

121,295,800 

991,200 

122,287,000 

5,256.038 

43,531 

5,299.569 

1878 

140,286,300 

1,055,700 

141,342,000 

6.723,316 

42,445 

5,765.701 

1879 

148,196,500 

1,202,500 

149,399,000 

6,491,198 

52,059 

6,543,257 

1880 

180,613,400 

1,040,600 

ldl.654,000 

8,040,625 

44,826 

8,085,451 

1881 

160,809,300 

866.700 

161,676,000 

7,140,787 

37,414 

7,187.201 

1882 

169,957,200 

896,800 

170,854,000 

7,433.091 

38,524 

7,471,615 

1883 

215,459,000 

799,000 

216,258,000 

9,598.761 

36,210 

9,634,971 

1884 

200,703,200 

881,800 

201,585,000 

8,953.100 

40,471 

8,993,571 

1885 

192,677,000 

764,000 

193,441,000 

7,246,642 

29.002 

7,275.734 

1886 

205,086,400 

886,600 

205,973,000 

7.028,596 

29,865 

7.058,461 

1887 

252,110,400 

852,600 

252,963,000 

8,011,155 

30,015 

8.941,170 

1888 

266,521,500 

913,500 

267.435,000 

9,089,776 

30,396 

9,120,172 

1889 

295,430,400 

632,600 

296,063,000 

10,620,636 

22,453 

10,643,089 

1890 

271,771,200 

575,800 

272,347,000 

8,991,896 

18,092 

9,009,488 

1891 

374,742,700 

857,300 

375,600.000 

11,036,018 

23,287 

11,059,305 

1892 

353,694,100 

560,900 

354,255,000 

10,211,456 

14.171 

10,225,627 

1893 

361,642,600 

1,222,400 

362,865,000 

9,675,061 

29,423 

9,704,484 

1894 

376,590,700 

1,279,300 

377.870,000 

9,011,790 

26,788 

9,038,578 

1895 

341,337,500 

1,702.500 

343,040,000 

8,958,6>*0 

37,896 

8.996,586 

1896 

318,538,200 

1,728,800 

320,267.000 

8,776.529 

41,349 

8,817,878 

1897 

302,021,700 

1,293,300 

303,315,000 

8,023.893 

29,586 

8.053,479 

1898 

290,728,800 

1,436.200 

292,165.000 

8.329,287 

37.832 

8,367,119 

1899 

253,574,200 

1,258,800 

254,833,000 

10,020,495 

47,917 

10,068,412 

1900 

236,307,100 

1,352,900 

237,660,000 

7,632.213 

44,592 

7,676.805 

1901 

308,731,900 

1,343,100 

310,075,000 

9,035,437 

36,667 

9,072,104 

1902 

216,052,100 

1,358,900 

217.411,000 

7,306.810 

46.897 

7.353,707 

1903 

225,710,400 

1.293,600 

227,004,000 

8,544,135 

49,015 

8,593,150 

1004 

248,413,100 

726.900 

249,140,000 

9,216.931 

27,456 

9,274,387 

1905 

296,409,800 

744,200 

297,154,000 

12.314,017 

30.427 

12,344,444 

In  recording  the  exports  prior  to  1876  no  distinction  was  made  between 
washed  and  greasy  wool,  so  that  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  production 
is  surrounded  with  difficulty.  From  the  information  available,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  production  in  1861  was  19,254,800  lb.,  while  in 
1871  the  weight  in  grease  was  74,401,300  lb.  An  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction for  the  intervening  years  is,  unfortunately,  rendered  impossible 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  greater  portion  of  the  wool 
clip  was  held  over  for  a  considerable  period,  awaiting  an  opportunity  for 
shipment. 
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The  values  given  in  this  table  represent  the  export  prices  f.o.b.,  and, 
consequently,  differ  from  those  on  page  392,  which  show  the  values  at  the 
place  of*  production. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  will  at  once  show  how  greatly  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  is  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of 
its  staple  export,  for,  taking  the  average  export  at  270,000,000  lb.,  a  rise 
of  Id.  per  lb.  in  the  market  price  means  an  addition  of  XI,  125,000  to  the 
wealth  of  its  people.  A  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  figures  of 
1891  and  1905,  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  production  in  the  earlier 
year  was  the  greater  by  78,444,600  lb.,  the  value  was  £1,285,000  less. 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within  the  calendar 
year,  the  exports  for  any  year  consist  partly  of  that  season's  clip  and 
partly  of  the  previous  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number 
of  sheep  shorn  during  each  year  since  1891  : — 


Tear. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 
shorD. 

Year. 

1 

staoro. 

Tear. 

Slieep  and  Lambe 
•bom. 

1891 

57.702.702 

1896 

45,997,683 

1901 

40,417,268 

1892 

55,602,188 

1897 

42,429,750 

1902 

27,639,804 

1893 

51,090,109 

1898 

41,220.440 

1903 

26,994,870 

1894 

54,234,997 

1899 

34,569,924 

1904 

31,804,772 

1895 

45,696,657 

1900 

38,400,241 

1905 

37,145,686 

The  largest  number  was  shorn  in  1891,  when  20,000,000  more  sheep 
were  shorn  than  in  1905.  Although  the  number  has  decreased  since  that 
year,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  increased,  as  will  be  seen*  from  the  table 
given  below.  The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Stock  Department,  but  it  would  appear  from  other  calculations  that  the 
averages  prior  to  1905  were  somewhat  understated : — 


Year. 

Weight  of  Fleece 

from  Sheep  ahom 

inthegreaae. 

Tear. 

Estimated  Average 
Weight  of  Fleece 

in  the  greaie. 

Year. 

Estimated  Average 

Weight  of  Fleece 

from  Sheep  ahom 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

lb.     OS. 

4  0 

5  0 
5      1 
5      7 
5      0 
5      0 
5      2 
5      0 
5      7i 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

lb.     OK. 

5      5i 
5      9 
5      6i 
5     ]3i 
5    11« 
5      9 
5      6 

5  15 

6  14 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 

lb      OZ. 

5  Hi 

6  4 

5  12i 

6  0 
6      0 
6    13 
6    14 
5     U 

?'8 

The  figures  for  the  year  1903  are  not  available.  According  to  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock,  the  average  weight  of 
fleece  from  each  sheep  during  1905  was  7  lb.  6f  oz.,  and  from  lambs 
2  lb.  8^  oz. 

Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
breeding,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  great  improvement  in  the  weight  of 
fleeces.  In  spite  of  the  bad  seasons  experienced,  the  wool  clips  have  been 
very  good,  and  notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  flocks,  the  total 
production  of  wool,  though  smaller  than  in  previous  years,  has  not  by  any 
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IB  deemaaed  pr^iurtionately.     Tlie  impiroTamfiiit  in  tha  weigbt  of 
will  tw  apparent  fvom  a  consideration  of  the  following  tab2e: — 


Period. 

ATermre  number  of 
amuiAUy. 

procto^  of  Wool.         ^^t^ 

1 

1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-96 
1896-1900 
190m)5 

No. 
36,020,700 
47.746,200 
66,297,400 
41,949,300 
34,239,300      . 

lb. 
188,762,800 
258,966,200 
362,726,000 
281,648,000 
260,156,800 

lb 

5*4i 
6-44 
6^1 

7-60 

I 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  average  weight  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  over  7|  lb.  A  striking  proof  of  the  increased 
weight  of  the  fleece  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  figares  relating  to 
ihe  periods  ending  with  1890  and  1905.  In  the  earlier  year  the  sheep 
numbered  13,500,000  more,  yet  the  average  annual  production  of  wool 
was  1,200,000  lb.  less  than  that  of  the  later  period. 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  of  various  sizes  from  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  fC.  2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  weighing  from  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  On  many 
holdings  the  bales  are  '^  dumped"  in  a  hydraulic  press  before  leaving, 
and  thus  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  During  1905-6 
the  average  weight  of  a  bale  of  greasy  wool  was  354  lb.,  and  a  bale  of 
washed  wool,  246  lb. 

At  one  time  almost  all  the  wool  was  shipped  on  the  grower's  account  and 
.  sold  in  London,  but  of  late  years  fully  80  per  cent,  has  been  sold  in  the 
loeal  markets,  as  purchasers  have  realised  the  advantages  of  buying  on  the 
ppct : — 


Toteldatixwm 

exports 

(Itam  B^idney  and 

NewGMUe). 

bales. 

Sydney  Wool  Sftles. 

SflMon. 

Offered. 

Sold  ftt  Miction 
and  privately. 

PropMtion 

of  deep-sea  exports 

•old  in  Sydn^'. 

bales. 

bales. 

percent. 

1887-88 

396,772 

227,466 

145,000 

36-54 

1888-89 

450,095 

268,264 

200,000 

44*44 

1889.90 

471,484 

268,790 

235,000 

49*84 

1890-91 

564,285 

333,876 

245,779 

43*56 

1891-92 

626,912 

361,880 

278,397 

44*40 

1892-98 

631,868 

398,010 

362,365 

57*35 

1893-94 

719,450 

452.571 

401,185 

65-76 

1804-95 

755,769 

488,509 

425,135 

56*25 

1895-96 

683,001 

441,437 

415,538 

60*84 

1896-97 

690,034 

437,284 

401,048 

5812 

1807-98 

635,002 

443,066 

445,808 

70*21 

1896-99 

646,477 

438,229 

447,517 

69*22 

18091900 

552,472 

419,120 

399,893 

72-38 

1900-01 

585,291 

400.034 

387.358 

6618 

1901-02 

629,159 

511,593 

522,664 

83-07 

1902-03 

473,289 

374,988 

383,606 

81^ 

1903-04 

479,135 

375,378 

375,801 

78*43 

1904-06 

597,174 

482,453 

493,510 

82*04 

19054)6 

741,194 

630,002 

85*01 

Of  the  630,092  bales  of  wool  sold  in  Sydney  during  the  last  season,  it 
may  be  said  that  approximately  496,454  bales  were  purdiaeed  for  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  81,754  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  London 
on  speculative  aooount,  9,955  bales  for  America,  6,906  bales  for  Japan, 
and  35,023  bales  by  local  scourers.  The  average  prices  per  bale  realised 
in  ^ydn^  during  the  last  five  years  were — J&IO   Os.   8d.   in   1901-2» 
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jel2  88.  ad.  in  Id02-3,  £12  17s.  Id.  in  1903^4,  £19  ITs.  Id.  in  1904-5, 
and.  £13  198.  6d.  in  1905*6;  while  in  the  London  market  an  arerage  of 
£10  10b.  was  obtained  in  1901,  £13  2s.  6d.  in  1902,  £13  lOs.  in  19§d, 
£14  IOb.  in  1904,  and  £15  15s.  in  1905. 

In  Qompaving  the  priees  oi  the  Sydney  and  London  markets,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  fbrmer  the  season  ends  with  June  and  in  the 
latter  with  Deeember,  and  also  thst  a  moch  larger  proportion  of  the  lower 
qualities  of  wool,  sneh  as  pieces,  bellies,  locks,  &e.,  are  sold  in  Sydney. 
As  freight  and  other  charges  run  from  25s.  to  308.  per  bale,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sydney  market  is  the  more  favourable  to  producers . 

The  prices  realised  for  the  different  descriptions  of  wool  at  the  Sydney 
wool  sales  during  the  last  two  seasons  are  given  below : — 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple,  the 
following  table  has  been  compiled,  which  gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the 
average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  in  the  London  market  at  each  of 
the  principal  sales  during  the  period  : — 


Tear. 

18« 

and 

3ltt 

4tb 

fith' 

6kb 

SeriML 

Suifis. 

8eri«i. 

SwiM. 

S«riML 

Series. 

per  Ik 

per  Ik 

p«lb. 

per  lb. 

peclbu 

per  lb. 

d. 

d. 

(L 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1887 

101 

10 

9 

84 

^ 

... 

1888 

8 

8. 

8 

84 

... 

1889 

9 

9i 

10 

104 

"i 

... 

1890 

lOi 

10 

9 

10 

9 

1891 

9 

10 

9f 

9 

84 

... 

1892 
1893 

? 

8 

H 

74 

4 

... 

-    1894 

^ 

6t 

6i 

6i 

6 

6} 

'a 

1885 

6 

6i 

7: 

84 

8ii 

1896 

H 

9i 

at 

8 

7| 

8;: 

1897 

u 

7 

7 

7! 

8i 

71' 

1898 

n 

8 

78 
9i 

8 

8 

'r\\ 

1899 

8J 

8i 

104 

lift 

13 

1900 

n* 

m 

9 

8j| 

7 

... 

19ai 

H 

8 

8iS 

8i 

94 

... 

1902 

104 

lOi 

11 

114 

12 

12i 

190a 

12* 

12 

11  f 

11 

11 

104 

1904 

11 

10 

10 

11 

ii4 

12 

1905 

12 

llj 

12i 

124 

124 

124 

1906 

12 

121 

124 

I2J 

12 

During  the  period  covered  Hby  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney-shipped 
greasy  wool  realised  from  13d.  to  6d.  The  maximum  prices  were  realised 
during  1899,  when  the  sales  dosed  at  13d.  per  lb.  Prices  rose  steadily 
from  7Jd.  at  the  beginning  of  1886  to  lOd.  at  the  close  of  the  year; 
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gradually  falling  from  lO^d.  to  7^d.  during  1887.  From  1888  to  1891  Ihe 
rates  ranged  from  8d.  to  ll^d.  iTrom  1892  the  tendency  was  downward 
from  8d.  to  6d.  until  the  end  of  1895,  when  the  average  was  over  8d., 
standing  between  8d.  and  9d.  all  through  1896.  During  1897  and  1898 
prices  were  rather  lower,  from  7d.  to  8d.,  but  at  the  sales  of  1899  the  rate 
rose  steadily  from  8^d.  to  13d.  The  1900  sales  opened  at  llfd.,  but 
gradually  fell  to  7d.  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  prices  rose  gradually  to 
9^d.  at  the  close  of  1901,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  to  12^d.  In  1903  there 
was  a  gradual  fall  to  lO^d.,  but  at  the  last  sales  in  1904  prices  again 
reached  12d.  This  value  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  at  the  close  of  1906  wool  conmianded  a  higher  price  than 
at  any  of  the  previous  sales  during  the  year. 

There  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the 
production  of  wool  in  these  States.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool-growing, 
production  is  now  stationary,  if  not  actually  diminishing,  while  popula- 
tion, with  the  consequent  demand  for  wool,  is  everywhere  increasing.  The 
wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  shown  no  material  increase, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  an  increase  of  production  in  the  near  future. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  as  shown  on 
page  394,  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  although  the  Argentine  is 
estimated  to  carry  120,000,000  sheep  at  present,  the  export  of  wool  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Australasia.  The  exports  of  Argentine  in  each  of  the  five 
years  ended  with  1902  were  221,286,  237,111,  101,113,  228,358,  and 
197,936  tons  respectively,  each  ton  representing  2,025  lb.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  any  advance  in  the  quantity  of  wool  available  from  Australia  or 
from  the  River  Plate  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  restricted 
production  in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  the  Continent  of 
Kurope.  A  new  market  has  been  found  for  Australian  wool  in  Japan,  ti 
country  which  carries  an  inmiense  population,  and  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  present  exports  will  be  largely  increased,  as  Australia 
is  the  natural  source  from  which  supplies  should  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing  wool.  Although 
the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-growers,  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country,  especially 
where  the  saltbush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good 
combing  wool,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by 
wool-growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  production  of  the  clothing 
variety. 

The  production  of  wool  in  each  of  the  Australian  States  and  New 
Zealand  during  1905  was  as  follows : — 


SUte. 

Quantity  in  the  Oreaae. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 
297,154,000 

Victoria    

6B,350,000 

Qneeasland  

South  Aostmlia 

69,681,000 
*     37,5.3t»000 

Western  Australia 

17,720,000 

10,530,000 

Commonwealth 

498.%9,000 

New  Zealand  

172,975,000 

Auntralania 

671,944,000 

The  production  of  New  South  Wales  represented  more  than  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Frkiohts  on  Wool. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine,  within 
certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  Information  regarding 
freights  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  following 
figures  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen  50  per 
cent.  : — 


Year. 

Freight 
per  lb. 

Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

1857 

id. 

1874 

id. 

1891 

1858 

itd. 

1875 

id. 

1892 

1859 

fd. 

1876 

4d. 

1893 

1860 

id. 

1877 

id. 

1894  . 

1861 

id. 

1878 

Ad. 

1895 

1862 

id. 

1879 

id. 

1896 

1863 

id. 

1880 

Hd. 

1897 

1864 

id. 

1881 

Jd. 

1898 

1865 

id. 

1882 

id. 

1899 

1866 

id. 

1883 

id. 

1900 

1867 

«d. 

1884 

id. 

1901 

1868 

iVd. 

1885 

id. 

1902 

1S69 

H 

1886 

id. 

1903 

1870 

id. 

1887 

id. 

1904 

Ad- 

1871 

id. 

1888 

Ad. 

1905 

K«l' 

1872 

id. 

1889 

tVI. 

1873 

id. 

1890 

TVd. 

This  table  shows  the  freights  charged  in  sailing  vessels  only,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  comparison  it  affords  with  earlier 
years.  Most  of  the  wool  is  now  forwarded  by  steamers,  and  the  rate 
charged  by  the  large  cargo-carriers  in  November,  1906,  were  f^d,  per  lb. 
for  greasy  and  iid.  for  scoured  wool,  while  mail-steamers  obtained  a 
rather  higher  rate. 

Cattle. 

Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  now 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  number 
of  horned  cattle  returned  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1861  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  decline  in 
the  total  from  1875  to  1885,  but  that  the  number  steadily  increased  from 
1885  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  2,465,411.  Owing  to  unfavourable 
seasons  the  numbers  decreased  until  in  1902  the  total  was  only  1,741,226,. 
but  within  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  partial  recovery,  and  the 
number  at  the  close  of  1905  was  2,337,973. 


Year. 

Oattle. 

Year. 

Oattle. 

1    Year. 

1 

Cattle. 

1860 

2.408,586 

1876 

3,131.013 

1892 

2.221,459 

1861 

2,271,923 

1877 

2.746.385 

1893 

2,269.852 

1862 

2,620,383 

1878 

2,771,683 

1894 

2,465,411 

1863 

2,032,522 

1879 

2.9U,210 

1895 

2,150.057 

1864 

1,924,119 

1880 

2,580,040 

1896 

2,226. 16.'l 

1865 

1,961,905 

1881 

2,697.348 

1897 

2,082,096 

1866 

1,771,809 

1882 

1,859.985 

1898 

2.029,516 

1867 

1,728.427 

1883 

1,640.753 

1899 

1.967.081 

1868 

1,761,411 

1884 

1.425,130 

1900 

1.983.116 

1869 

1,796,904 

1885 

1,317.315 

1901 

2,047,454 

1870 

2.195,096 

1886 

1,367,844 

1902 

1,741.226 

1871 

2,014,888 

1887 

1,575.487 

1903 

1,880,578 

1872 

2.287.660 

1888 

1,622.907 

1904 

2,149,129 

1873 

2,794,327 

1889 

1.741,592 

1905 

2,337.978 

1874 

2,856,699 

1890 

2,091.229 

1875 

3,134,086 

1891 

2,128,838 
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The  principal  breeds  of  oattle  now  in  the  State  are  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Blaok-polled,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  Jersey, 
and  crosses  from  these  various  breeds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  the 
numbers  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were : — 


Broed  of  Cattle. 


Pure  and  Stud. 


Ordinary. 


Shorthorn    ... 

Hereford 

Devon  

Black-polled 
Bed-poUad   ., 

AjnTflhive 

Alderney  ..... 

Holstein  

Jersey  

Gaemiey 

Highland 


Total., 


CrassM  <firtt  otomm)— 
ShorUHMn— Hereford 

,,  Devon    .. 

Hereford  , 

Ayrshire — Shorthorn 

Aidemey  „ 

BUckpoUed       „ 

Bed-polled  „ 

Jersey 

Holstein  „ 

Unreoogninble 


No. 

63,878 

24,445 

9,018 

2,380 

589 

7,175 

2,005 

432 

6,468 

40 


116,430 


Total. 


116,430 


No. 

507,450 

146,807 

54,670 

7,241 

1,202 

27,470 

4,465 

2,436 

18,445 

221 

50 


770,466 


«5,004 

160,098 

53,713 

00,833 

1,000 

21,809 

1,000 

24,390 

2,901 

502,962 


1,153,804 


1,924,270 


Total. 


No. 

571,337 

171,252 

63,688 

9,621 

1,791 

34,645 

6,470 

2,868 

24,913 

261 

50 


206,004 

160,093 

53,713 

80,833 

1,000 

21,809 

1,000 

24,399 

2,991 

502,962 


1,153,804 


2,040,700 


There  were,  in  addition,  297,273  head  not  classified,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  towns. 

There  has  been  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
milking  cattle,  as  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  coastal  districts  have  turned 
their  attention  to  dairying,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  number 
of  milch  cows  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905  was  442,950. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  State  is  steadily  improving — a 
result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock;  to  greater  attention 
and  care  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for 
dairying  purposes ;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks.  ^  In  order 
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to  encourage  and  ftssist  dairy  Carmers  in  improving  the  breed  of  their 
cattle  the  Government  of  the  State  imported  some  high-class  stud  bulls 
fx%m  England,  which  may  be  leased  for  a  short  period  at  a  small  fee. 
There  are  now  twenty-four  of  these  bulls  distributed  amongst  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dairying  industry. 

Importations  from  Europe  and  America  were  prohibited  for  many 
years  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  stockowners  lest  their  herds 
ahould  contract  diseases  which  have  devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries. 
The  prohibition  was  removed  in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after 
atriot  quarantine.  The  number  so  admitted  in  1905  was  34 — 16  bulls 
and  18  cows.  In  addition,  a  number  of  stud  cattle  were  imported  from 
the  other  States,  principally  for  dairying  purposes. 

The  breeding  cows  in  1905  numbered  602,223,  and  as  there  were 
<396,6S7  calves  branded,  the  average  calving  was  about  66  per  cent.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 

Australian  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
are,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints 
attendant  on  calving.  A  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separated 
milk,  to  which  a  little  pollard,  grain,  linseed  jelly,  or  oilcake  is  added; 
and,  with  the  more  general  adoption  of  simply-contrived  stalls,  which 
•enable  the  calves  to  take  their  food  peacefully  per  medium  of  a  teat,  the 
pwt^ntage  of  losses  from  white  score  and  other  evils  resulting  from 
improper  feeding  is  being  reduced. 


HORSBS. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  as  at 
an  early  period  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation 
of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  Australian  horses 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture 
everywhere  obtainable  also  tended  t<^  bring  about  this  desirable  result. 
The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it.  This  abundance  of 
natural  provender  allowed  of  a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  the  settlers, 
which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  had  it  not  been  that  the 
general  cheapness  of  horses  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding. 
In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  however,  a  notable  increase  in 
price  took  place.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  favourable  to  the  breed,  and  such  was  the  case  in  Victoria; 
but  in  New  South  Wales  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  best  of  its  stock,  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  its  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken 
by  Yictoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the 
Lorses  of  the  State  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  alone  escaped 
— the  thoroughbred  racer — which  was  improved,  both  by  the  importation 
of  fresh  stock  from  England  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  mares. 
The  period  of  deterioration  ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year 
there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvenaent  in  all  classes,  and  horses  bred 
in  the  State  now  find  a  ready  market  in  India,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
countries.  The  number  steadily  increased  from  1883  to  1894,  when  it 
stood  at  518,1^1 ;  but,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  total  in  1895  fell  to 
499,943.  In  1896  there  was  an  increase  to  510,636,  attributed  to  in- 
creased settlement,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  to  low  prices. 
In  1897  the  number  of  horses  was  498,034;  in  1898  it  was  491,553;  but 
in  1902  it  had  fallen  to  450,125.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase,  and  the  number  at  the  end  of  1905  again 
exceeded  half  a  million. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  at  the  end  of  each 
year  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

Honat. 

Year. 

Honea. 

Yaar. 

f— 

Hones. 

1860 

261,497 

1876 

366,703 

1892 

484,309 

1861 

233,220 

1877 

328,150 

1893 

493,231 

1862 

273.389 

1878 

336,468 

1894 

518,181 

1863 

262,654 

1879 

360,038 

1895 

499,943 

1864 

284,667 

1880 

395,984 

1896 

510,630 

1865 

282,687 

1881 

398,577 

1897 

498,034 

1866 

274.437 

1882 

328,026 

1898 

491,553 

1867 

280,201 

1883 

326,964 

1899 

482,200 

1868 

280,818 

1884 

337.172 

1900 

481,417 

1809 

280,304 

1885 

344,697 

1901 

486,716 

1870 

337,597 

1886 

361,663 

1902 

450,125 

1871 

304,100 

1887 

390,609       1 

1903 

458,014 

1872 

328,408 

1888 

411,368 

1904 

482,663 

1873 

334,462 

1889 

430,777       ' 

1905 

506,884 

1874 

346,091 

1890 

444.163 

1876 

357,696 

1891 

469,647       1 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  State  have  been  divided 
into  draught,  light-harness,  and  saddle  horses,  and  the  numbers  of  each 
particular  kind,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  as  follow  : — 


ClaML 

TborouRhbrad. 

Ordinary. 

T^>taL 

Draught    

15.444 
10,325 
21,987 

123,414 
110,519 
140,405 

138,858 

Lighi-hamew 

120,844 

Saddle  

162,482 

Total 

• 
47,758 

374,428 

422,184 

Tho  Stock  Department  did  not  receive  returns  relating  to  the  remaining 
84,700  animals. 

New  South  Wales  is  specially  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 
light-harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  On  many  of  the  large  hold- 
ings thoroughbred  sires  are  kept,  and  the  animals  bred  combine  speed 
with  an  astonishing  power  of  endurance.  Fed  only  on  the  ordinary 
herbage  of  the  country,  these  animals  are  constantly  required  to  perform 
long  iourneys  across  difficult  country,  and  they  become  hardy  and  sure- 
footed to  a  degree.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  givea 
them  their  great  value  as  army  remounts. 

The  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  is  as  follows : — 

Draught  18,102 

light-haraesii 21J962 

Saddle 28,248 

Total  67,612 

Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  23,926  are  suitable  for  the  Indian  and 
other  markets. 
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A  considerable  number  of  horses  are  exported  annually  to  countries 
outside  Australasia,  the  number  in  1905  being  5,321 »  valued  at  £115,276. 
The  total  ezportfl  during  the  year  numbered  13,553,  with  a  value  of 
X354,282.  Little  notice  should,  however,  be  paid  to  the  exports  to  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  animals  are  racehorses  journeying  to  fulfil  engagements  therein,  or 
returning  from  similar  visits  to  New  South  Wales.  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  trade  since  1891  : — 


Coantry  to  which  Exported— 

Tew. 

Other 
Btatee. 

New 
Zealand. 

IndU. 

South 
▲frioa. 

Japuu 

Other 
Ooontriee. 

TotaL 

HoBSBs— Number. 

1891 

3,488 

1 

440 

351 

4,280 

1892 

3,069 

24 

865 

629 

4,687 

1893 

2,560 

97 

213 

492 

3,362 

1894 

2,454 

989 

895 

.. .... 

268 

4,«06 

1895 

2,471 

1,054 

1,064 

630 

5,219 

1896 

5,371 

476 

1,666 

699 

8,212 

1897 

6,243 

711 

1,189 

104 



672 

8,819 

1898 

4,772 

492 

1,983 

.1 

632 

7,880 

1899 

7.866 

335 

1,111 

1.200 

885 

11,396 

1900 

11,305 

199 

1,688 

7,714 

1,983 

22,979 

1901 

11,282 

235 

998 

6,300 

2 

943 

19,760 

1902 

9,437 

74 

834 

2,918 

664 

13,927 

1903 

7.120 

398 

1,249 

145 

1 

1.292 

10,205 

1904 

10.181 

138 

1,771 

169 

66 

1,275 

13,600 

1905 

8,109 

123 

1,922 

8 

1,631 

1,760 

13,663 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£- 

£ 

1891 

145,306 

150 

8,800 

9,656 

163,814 

1892 

167,261 

3,4.'50 

19,490 

12,691 

202,892 

1893 

80,2?9 

5,930 

5,320 

16,021 

107,500 

1894 

68,747 

13,572 

9.447 

4.894 

96,660 

1895 

57,559 

14.006 

12,765 

13,130 

97.460 

1896 

88,022 

4,134 

23,800 

...... 

11,127 

127.083 

1897 

124,615 

8,786 

18,460 

1,705 

15,603 

169,069 

1898 

123.814 

6.396 

26.364 

500 

16,109 

173,183 

1899 

142,263 

6,152 

19,020 

25,025 

20,632 

213,092 

1900 

183,706 

4,376 

18,521 

124,485 

67,578 

388.665 

1901 

205.619 

6.398 

17.076 

81,204 

i'oo 

19,873 

330.270 

1902 

191,163 

1,852 

15.044 

38,116 

15,566 

261.741 

1903 

210,437 

11.849 

21.309 

7.775 

15 

31,889 

283.274 

1904 

248,130 

8,040 

32,074 

3.727 

7,975 

32,235 

332,181 

1905 

229,318 

9.688 

42,774 

1.780 

26,495       44,227 

354,282 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  India  has  offered  the  best  market 
for  horses.  The  demand  for  horses  in  that  country  is  considerable,  and 
Australia  is  a  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived. 
During  1904  New  South  Wales  was  visited  by  agents  from  Japan,  who 
purchased  a  number  of  high-class  horses,  on  behalf  of  their  Government, 
for  delivery  in  1904  and  1905. 

Of  the  exports  to  other  countries,  nearly  the  whole  go  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  or  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
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Pastoral  Pbopkrtt. 

Pastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealth  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  of 
the  income  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily  estimate 
the  value  of  the  land  privately  owned  and  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits^ 
but  it  would  appear  that  no  less  than  £41,400,000  has  been  expended  in 
improvements  thereon.  In  addition,  a  further  sum  of  over  £10,200,000 
has  been  spent  on  land  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  so  that  con- 
siderably over  50  millions  sterling  has  been  expended  on  improvements 
alone. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  on  pastoral  estates  was  estimated  in 
1902  at  £51,627,000.  The  following  are  the  items  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock,  who  was,  unfortunately,  unable 
to  supply  any  later  information: — Cost  of  fencing,  £32,264,000;  dams, 
£2,148,000;  tanks,  £8,641,000;  wells  and  bores,  £878,000;  making  a 
total  of  £43,931,000.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
buildings,  dec,  was  £4,786,000,  and  of  ringbarking,  £2,910,000, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  all  improvements  up  to  £51,627,000,  as  shown 
above. 

The  value  of  live  stock,  excluding  dairy  cattle  and  swine,  on  31st 
December,  1905,  amounted  to  £42,910,000,  and  if  they  were  included, 
to  £47,567,000.  From  the  nature  of  the  industry,  it  is  difl&cult  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at  the  point 
of  production;  but  taking  the  Sydney  prices  as  a  basis,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  incidental  charges,  8U<^  as  agistment,  railway  carriage  or 
freight,  and  commission,  this  value  in  1905  would  appear  as  £17,113,000. 
The  return  received  from  the  different  kinds  of  stock  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  for  various  years  since  1892  : — 


Year. 

Sheep  for 
Food. 

Wool. 

CatUe. 

Hones. 

Total. 

Pw-Hewlor 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

•      1892 

2,367,000 

9,906,000 

1,535,000 

827,000 

14,725,000 

12  10    S 

1896 

1,745,000 

8,619,000 

990,000 

420,000 

Ul,774,00O 

9    5    4 

1901 

2,071,000 

8,425,000 

1,374,000 

682,000 

12,552,000 

9    2  11 

1902 

1,446,000 

7,162,000 

1,322,000 

811,000 

10,731,000 

7  14    a 

1903 

2,327,000 

8,381,000 

1,330,000 

750,000 

12,777,000 

8  19    7 

1904 

2,206,000 

9,133,000 

1,347,000 

687,000 

13»«73,000 

9    4  11 

1905 

2.753,000 

12,103,000 

1,533,000 

724,000 

17,113,000 

11  11     6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  proiluction  in  1905  was  greater  than  in 
any  of  the  other  years  quoted,  and,  indeed,' was  the  highest  on  record, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stock  depastured  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  years.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfaetery 
to  note  the  rapid  recovery  whifsh  has  been  made  since  1902,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  year  1906  will  surpass  those 
of  1905,  as  the  prices  of  all  pastoral  products  have  been  well  nutintained, 
and  the  wool*clip  has  been  a  heavy  one. 

In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  the  priem  of 
pastoral  products,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  ahowiag  the 
price-level  in  each  year  since  1901.     The  figures  are  calculated  on  the- 
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average  prices  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  free  on  board  ship  at 
Sjdnej.  The  prices  of  1901  are  taken  ifl  a  basis,  and  assumed  to  equal 
1,000.  The  articles  include  wool,  taiiow,  leather,  frozen  beef  and  mutton, 
and  skins  and  hides : — 


▲rticto. 


IWL 


IMS. 


IMS. 


UKM. 


1M5. 


liMO. 


Wool — ^greasy  

„       Booured 

Tallow   

Leathor 

Froeen  Beef  

o      Mutton 

Skins— Hides   

„        Sheep,  with  wool 

All  arl^olaa    


1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1»000 
1,000 
.1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,111 
i,e68 

1,170 
1,017 
1,000 
1,000  I 
1,000  ' 
1,200 


1.000 


1,006 


1,233 

1,200 

1,300 

1,396 

1,415 

1,306 

1,045 

010 

937 

1,067 

983 

1,078 

1,000 

813 

1,000 

1,000 

.1,214 

1,031 

1,013 

1,092 

1,250 

1,246 

1,266 

1,541 

1,125 

1,112 

1,102 

1,433 
1,609 
1,031 
1,183 
875 
1,125 
1,375 
2.000 


1,316 


Hitherto  in  these  pages  the  various  classes  of  stock  have  been  treated  sepa* 
ratelj,  but  in  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
pastoral  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  following  table  has  been  com- 
piled, blowing  at  quinquennial  periods  from  1860  to  1890,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  stock  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  State.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  sheep — that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep 
for  each  head  of  large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  the  cattle  and  horses  been  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of 
sheep.  There  is  also  shown  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  each  sheep  of 
the  totals  thus  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of  such  sheep  per  head  of  the 
population  : — 


Tmt 

ShMp. 

0tb«r  stock 
expraned  1b 

TottL 

Anapw 

aheep. 

Sheep 
perheMiof 

terms  of  aheep. 

popttktioii. 

Na 

No. 

Na 

aopss. 

No. 

1860 

6,119,163 

26,600,830 

32,719.993 

5-90 

94 

1865 

8,132.511 

22.444,920 

30,577,431 

6-41 

75 

1870 

16.308,685 

25,328,030 

41,635,515 

4-70 

83 

1875 

25,353,924 

34,917,820 

60,271.744 

3-25 

101 

1860 

35,308,121 

29.760,240 

65,168,361 

3*01 

87 

1885 

37,820,906 

16,620,120 

54,441,026 

3-60 

67 

1890 

55,986,431 

25,353.920 

81,340,351 

2-41 

71 

1891 

61,831,416 

25,»i4,a50 

87,816,266 

2-23 

75 

1892 

58,080.114 

27,057,680 

85,137,794 

2-30 

71 

1S9S 

66,980,688 

27,630.830 

84,611,518 

2-32 

69 

1894 

66,977,270 

29,835,920 

86,813,190 

226 

69 

1895 

47,617.687 

26,500,000 

74,117,687 

2-64 

58 

1896 

48,318,790 

27.367.990 

75.686,780 

2  59 

58 

1897 

43,952,897 

25,807,300 

69,760.197 

2-81 

63 

1898 

41,241,004 

25,210,690 

66,451,694 

2-95 

49 

1899 

36,213,514 

24,492,810 

60.706,324 

323 

45 

1900 

40,020,506 

24.64.5,330 

64,665,836 

303 

47 

1901 

41,857,099 

25,341,700 

67,198.799 

2-92 

49 

1902 

26,640,424 

21,913.510 

4^,56-2,934 

4  03 

35 

1903 

28.656,601 

23,385.920 

52,042,421 

3-76 

36 

1904 

34,526,894 

26,317.920 

60,844.814 

3-22 

42 

1905 

39,506,764 

28,448,570 

67,955.334 

2-88 

46 
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Live  Stock  op  the  World. 
The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest  information 
available,  showing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  stock  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.     With  the  exception  of  sheep,  the  live  stock  of 
Australasia  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total : — 


Country. 


HoTM«. 


Cattle. 


Hwine. 


British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom 

Australasia  

British  South  Africa 

Canada     

India  and  Ceylon  

Other  British  Possessions    .. 

Total,  British  Empire  .. 

Foreign  Countries — 

Algeria 

Argentine    

Austria- Hungary  

Bulgaria  

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy     

Mexico 

Norway    

Ronmania    

Russia 

Spain    

Sweden    

United  Sutes 

Uruguny 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

Total,  All  Countries 


2.117,000 
2,000,000 

510,000 
1,501,000 
1,275,000 

160,000 


7,5e3,000 


232,000 

4,447,000 

4,025,000 

344,000 

487,000 

3,139,000 

4,267.000 

742.000 

850.000 

173.000 

8G4.000 

29.112.000 

397,000 

6*7.000 

17,058,000 

575.000 

2,360,000 


69,628.000 


77,191,000 


11,674,000 

10,336,000 

3.453,000 

5.846,000 

90,376,000 

310.000 


29,077,000 
93,535,000 
15.694.000 

2.987.000 
17,997.000 

1.038,000 


121,995,000 


100,328,000 


1,082.000 

30,000.000 

16,250,000 

1,768,000 

1,840,000 

14.137,000 

19,322,000 

5,000,000 

5,142,000 

050.000 

2.589,000 

45.044.000 

2,218,000 

2,546,000 

61,242,000 

6,327,000 

7,031,000 


8.959,000 

120,OUO,000 

10,744.000 

6,868,000 

877,000 

17,801,000 

7,907,000 

6,900,000 

.%424,000 
999,000 

5,655,000 
64.698,000 
13,359.000 

1,167,000 
45,170,000 
17,625,000 

4,076,000 


222,488.000 


336,229,000 


344,483,000 


496,557,000 


8,602,000 
1,264.000 

531,000 
2,369,000 

104,000 
95,000 


7,965,000 


87,000 

800.000 

12,013,000 

462,000 

1,457,000 

7.522,000 

19,821,000 

1,800,000 

616,000 

165,000 

1,700,000 

13,040.000 

1.928,000 

816,000 

47,321,000 

48.000 

3,726,000 


113,322,000 


121,287,000 


The  list  of  countries  is  by  no  means  complete,  so  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  short  of  the  truth.  As  the  interests  of  New  South  Wales  are 
most  closely  concerned  with  sheep  breeding,  the  following  information 
regarding  the  position  in  other  countries  may  be  of  value.  In  1873,  the 
earliest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  France  had  26,000,000 
sheep,  and  Germany  25,000,000;  the  latest  returns  show  but  18,000,000 
and  8,000,000  respectively.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  about  10,000,000  in  the  same  period.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  show  but  little  increase  since  1880,  when  there  were 
41,000,000  sheep ;  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  only  29,000,000 
in  1905,  as  against  33,000,000  in  1875.  The  Argentine  shows  a  large 
increase  since  1888,  when  the  numbers  were  ascertained  to  be  67,000,000 ; 
but  the  present  numbers  may  be  considerably  over-estimated,  as  the 
export  of  wool  shows  no  corresponding  increase.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  Australasia  represents  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total. 

Slauohterino. 
Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the 
purpose,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numerous.  In  the  metro- 
politan district  there  are  62,  and  in  the  country  districts  1,506  slaughter- 
yards,  employing  respectively  433  and  4,137  men;  in  all,  1,568  establish- 
ments and  4,570  men. 
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The  consumption  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  metro- 
politan and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  largest  country 
slaughter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  metro- 
politan market.  For  New  South  Wales  generally,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  about 
100  lb.,  of  beef  146  lb.,  and  of  pork  and  bacon  13  lb.,  making  a  total 
consumption  of  259  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stock  slaughtered  during 
1905  :— 


St^ck. 


Number  slaaghtered  in  1905. 


Metropolitan. 


Couuti7. 


Total. 


1,403,632 

2,555,945 

3,959,577 

41,382 

282,672 

324,064 

74,138 

162.168 

236,306 

7,589 

67.249 

64,838 

15,247 

4,466 

19,713 

116,581 

172,515 

289,09(5 

Sheep.... 
Lambs  . 
Bullocks 
Cows  .... 
Calves  . 
Swine.... 


These  figures  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  Of  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  2,612,988,  including  905,579  killed  on  stations  and 
farms,  represent  the  local  consumption ;  356,894  sheep  were  required  by 
meat-preserving  establishments;  1,306,160  for  freezing  for  export;  while 
7,589  were  boiled  down  for  tallow.  All  the  cattle  killed,  except  10,931 
treated  in  the  meat-preserving  works  and  3,435  exported  frozen,  were 
required  for  local  consumption;  and  of  the  swine,  146,000  were  cured  as 
bacon,  and  144,000  killed  for  ordinary  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  slaughter  of  stock  in  the  various  estab- 
lishments for  ten  years  : — 


Ertabllsh- 
menti. 

Hands 
Employed. 

^ 

Lambs. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Tear. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

oaves. 

laoo 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1908 
1908 
1904 
1906 

1,904 
1,809 
1.820 
1,798 
1.770 
1,642 
1,648 
1,702 
1,808 
1,668 

6,960 
6.668 
6,891 
6,168 
4,868 
4,076 
8,686 
8,991 
8,961 
4,670 

6,077,420  • 

6,670,846 

6,499,040 

4,608.226 

4,197,026 

4,372,016 

4.602,618 

8,180.408 

2,927,078 

8,900,677 

119,829 
119.258 
166.714 
192.034 
162,487 
147.117 
188.387 
96,712 
181,468 
824,064 

232.875 
244.0M 
222,220 
244,184 
280,088 
202.796 
164,916 
167,173 
211.839 
236,806 

98.910 
100,802 
119.229 
114,763 
130,118 
118,374 

99.460 
103,471 

72,778 

64,883 

19,461 
21,611 
22.603 
26.011 
21,841 
19,664 
28.766 
14,666 
14,472 
19,713 

197,971 
190,047 
204.492 
202,608 
227,879 
248,811 
208.862 
178,167 
282,966 
889,096 

The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exactness  only 
for  the  metropolitan  market. 

The  prices  of  stock  show  great  variation  in  ihe  course  of  a  year.  In 
cross-bred  sheep  the  average  monthly  values  at  the  Homebush  sale-yards 
during  1905  ran  from  lis.  3d.  paid  for  medium  ewes  during  January  to 
22s.  paid  in  August  for  extra  prime  cross-bred  wethers,  while  in  merino 
sheep  the  highest  value  reached  was  22s.  3d.,  and  the  lowest  8s.  9d.  The 
prices  of  sheep  vary  not  only  with  the  class  and  condition  of  the  animal 
and  the  number  on  the  market,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  season  and 
the  growth  of  the  fleece.  The  average  values  of  good  cross-bred  wethers 
and  ewes  during  1905  were  16s.  and  15s.  6d.  respectively;  merino  wethers 
were  practically  equal  to  cross-breds  in  value,  but  ewes  were  about  3s.  to 
4s.  less  valuable.  Good  lambs  were  worth  about  13s.  6d.  throughout  the 
year.     In  cattle,  the  prices  ranged  from  £12  14s.  paid  in  April  for  extra 
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prinoe  bullocks  to  j£5  66*  io  February  for  medium  cows.  The  geoeral 
average  for  good  bullocks  waa  about  £9,  and  for  good  cows  about  £6  l&s. 
Best  beef  averaged  about  238.  per  100  lb.  Porkers  brought  an  a;veragi& 
price  of  24s.  6d.  during  the  year,  while  baeoners  realised  an  average  of 
d7s.,  going  up  to  43b.  9d.  in  December. 

Surplus  Stock. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  during  favourable 
seasons,  it  is  apparent  that  with  a  succession  of  good  seasons  there  arises 
a  danger  of  over-stocking.  The  question  of  disposing  profitably  of  the 
surplus  stock  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  as  the  meat- 
preserving  works  are  unable  to  absorb  the  whole,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
look  outside  the  State  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  It  was  this  necessity 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  export  trade  in  frozen  mutton,  now 
an  important  and  valuable  branch  of  the  pastoral  industry.  In  regard 
to  cattle  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty,  since  the  cast  has  barely  sufficed 
to  meet  local  requirements  for  food. 

The  Meat  Export  Trade. 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  New 
South  Wales  meat  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  shipping 
mutton  in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  The  export  of  frozen  meat  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  seasons.  In  regard  to  mutton,  the  State  is  rather  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  the  qualities  of  the  merino  as  a  food  are  not  greatly- 
appreciated  in  the  English  market.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  thai 
a  great  expanse  of  country  is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  large-carcase 
sheep,  and  pastoralists  have  lately  turned  their  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  securing  a  larger  share  in  the  meat  trade  of  th» 
United  Kingdom : — 


Frozen  or  Chilled  Meat 

PreMTVwl 

MeO. 

Yme, 

Beef. 

MtlttOD. 

Total  Weight. 

Toua  Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

quarters. 

carcaseai 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

9,980 

8,554 

•176,721 

1882 

13,782 
34,911 

22,910 
43,100 

*143,601 
■221,912 
•161,477 
*166,561 

1883 

1884 

13,309 

12,321 

1885 



6,271 

6,064 
4,671 

1886 



4,852 

•77,756 

150,714 

69,481 

1887 

21,831 

19,310 

9,761,164 
4,528,268 

1888 

52,262 

44,537 

1889 

37,868 

33,426 

2,877,303 
4,655,523 

52,321 
74,329 

87,632 

1890 

72,304 

71,534 

1891 

• 

10.5,013 

101,828 

6,581,713 

1892 

223,074 

16a  425 

8,620,747 

1«5,922 

1893 

4,773 

364,958 

220,584 

141,640 

13,092,942 

164,59^ 

1894 

9,538 

533,995 

339,404 

193,760 

16,382,597 

206,a54 

1895 

88,719 

1,021,006 

607,818 

380.107 

22,384,285 

302.828 

1896 

16,286 

1,372,373 

642,188 

343,397 

16,.«1,936 

218,292 

1897 

28,529 

1,065,990 

503,925 

•     275,118 

10^903,611 

147,165 

1898 

39,593 

1,095,568 

5.')9,495 

330,325 

13,930,801 

227,288 

1899 

32,855 

956,222 

459.553 

3.31,904 

11,453,332 

1S5.804 

1900 

86  948 

951,801 

540,426 

541,395 

11,966,326 

221,604 

1901 

72,662 

963,614 

510.148 

•     578,928 

12,398.011 

260,455 

1902 

12,130 

510,466 

221,126 

383.170 

]0,884,78€ 

2^915 

1908 

6,988 
cwt. 

334.533 

cwt. 

143,892 

199,675 

4.709,976 

97,06a 

1904 

4,201 

207.721 

211.922 

290,065 

7,251,911 

135,075 

1905 

19.580 

463.567 

483,147 

641,216 

9,634,636 

200,224 

*  Ineludintr  Extract  ot  Meat. 
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The  following  statement,  eompiled  from  the  British  trade  returns,  shows 
the  imports  of  frosen  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
fire  years,  and  also  the  quantity  imported  from  New  South  Wales  : — 


Tear. 

Total  Imports. 

Imports  from  Nsw  South 
Wales. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

1901 

3,608,229 

6,598,080 

315,575 

562,344 

1902 

3,659,599 

6,914,911 

105,473 

193,181 

1903 

4,016,622 

7,826,062 

37,602 

73,406 

1904 

3,494,782 

6,861,531 

67,200 

130,839 

1905 

3,811,069 

7,336,490 

244,033 

470,482 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  average  wholesale  prices  obtained 
during  the  past  twenty  years  for  English  and  frozen  mutton  sold  in 
London.  From  an  examination  of  the  figures  it  would  seem  that  the 
class  of  people  requiring  locally-grown  mutton  in  England  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  using  frozen  mutton  : — 


Year. 


English. 


New 

Z^ealaod. 


River 
Plato. 


Year. 


Beat 

New 
Z«U(ui(L 

Autralian. 

d. 

<1. 

d. 

61 

3fi 

21 

7i 

31 

24 

7 

3« 

2i 

71 

3i 

2i 

7i 

4 

3i 

7 

3i 

3i 

7 

*i 

3i 

U 

4 

3J 

n 

4i 

4 

7i 

4J 

3i 

River 
PUte. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


d. 

d. 

d. 

8 

H 

44 

Si 

** 

4 

74 

*4 

4A 

81 

f^ 

4| 

8 

*i 

»H 

7 

H 

34 

7 

♦i 

34 

«4 

41 

-31 

7i 

*4 

2J 

74 

H 

2i 

d. 

H 

3i 

H 

n 

2J 


1896 
1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


d. 

21 

2i- 

2i 

2J 

34. 

31 

3S 

3f 

Si 


In  addition  to  the  export  of  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  trade  in  frozen  rabbits  and  hares, 
details  of  which  appear  in  the  chapter  on  *' Dairying  and  Minor 
Industries." 

Other  Pastoral  Products  and  By-products. 

The  minor  products  arising  from  pastoral  occupations  include  tallow,. 
edible  fat  and  lard,  skins  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  and  hair. 
Some  of  these  are  more  specially  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  manu- 
factories and  works,  and  need  here  only  brief  mention. 

The  production  of  tallow  has  declined  considerably  since  1897,  conse- 
quent on  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  and  the  , 
falling-off  in  the  market  value  of  the  article.      In  1905,  however,  the 
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price  rose  considerably,  and  the  largest  quantity  for  nine  years  was 
produced.  In  earlier  years  the  production  was  much  greater  than  for 
any  of  the  years  shown  hereunder,  for  in  each  of  the  years  1894  and  1895 
it  readied  nearly  54,000  tons  : — 


Estimated  Quantity  of  Tallon*. 


Year. 


Produced. 


Locally 
coDBumed. 


Exported. 


tODS. 

tODS. 

tons. 

1896 

28,549 

8,346 

20,203 

1897 

32,849 

8,593 

24,266 

1898 

23,305 

6,713 

16.592 

1899 

19,492 

7.139 

]%:m 

1900 

22,22  L 

6,768 

15.453 

1901 

22,536 

6,C06 

16,330 

1902 

11,559 

3,884 

7.675 

1903 

11,760 

5,710 

6,050 

1904 

17,840 

5,897 

11,943 

1905 

24,637 

6,686 

18,951 

For  many  years  the  exports  of  skins  and  hides  have  reached  a  large 
Talue,  while  recently  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  of  rabbit  and 
hare  skins.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  skins  exported  during 
<!ie  last  six  vears  : — 


Value  of  gkini  and  Hidee  expoitc 
Ho«e.               Sheep.           ^^J^-^ 

"d. 

\ear. 

CatUe. 

other. 

Total. 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

£ 

90,861 
158,953 
108,152 

85,332 
113,977 
187,517 

£ 

248 

170 

2,854 

2,200 

• 

£ 
146,540 
202,407 
:M4,399 
242,307 
160,425 
361,212 

£ 

4,182 

13,291 

38,094 

38.233 

ia5,»52 

162,783 

£ 
118,882 
199,954 
330,597 
193,524 
82,224 
133,006 

£ 

360,713 
574,775 
824,096 
561,596 
462,578 
845,909 

1905 

1,391 

•  Included  with  cattle  ekiiis. 

Tlie  other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry 'are  of  minor  importance, 
as  leather  is  classified  as  a  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  In 
connection  with  the  leather  industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  serious 
drawback  to  extended  trade  results  from  careless  flaying,  while  the  use  of 
large  brands  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  beast  also  detracts  consider- 
ably from  the  value  of  the  hide.  The  values  of  the  exports  of  minor 
products  for  the  last  six  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Vftlue  of  Exports. 

Year. 

Hoof««  Home, 

Hair. 

Edible  F^t- 

Furfc 

and  Donee. 

Lard. 

ttiuewt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1900 

20,128 

8,155 

630 

10,346 

2,465 

1001 

14,947 

11,420 

1,049 

6.047 

1,441 

1902 

12,713 

8,226 

6ft7 

5,054 

909 

1903 

10,567 

7.387 

2,601 

7.424 

917 

)904 

14.856 

9.655 

4,340 

6.688 

1,979 

1905 

13,559 

12,102 

4,509 

6,484 

3,645 
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The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  is  not  increasing 
proportionately  to  population,  as  such  persons  represented  only  2"36  per 
cent,  in  1901  as  against  2*46  in  1891.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  industry,  together  with  the 
proportion  thereof  to  the  total  population  at  the  last  two  census  periods :  — 


P«non>  enxaged  In  PMtocml  PunalU. 

Proportion  of- 

Tear. 

MalM. 

FemalM. 

TotftL 

Maleslo  Male 
population. 

Females  to 
population. 

Maleeand 

Femalea  to  total 

population. 

1891 
1901 

27,212 
31,312 

334              27,546 
595              31,907 

4-49 
4-42 

-06 
•09 

2-46 
236 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  in  1905,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  only  29,919  males  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  at  the  close  of  that 
year. 

Diseases  in  Stock. 

On  the  whole,  stock  in  New  South  Wales  are  comparatiFely  free  from 
disease,  sheep  and  horses  being  remarkably  healthy.     At  the  first  sign 
of  any  serious  outbreak  of   disease  among  stock   in   any   district,    the 
Government  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  despatched  to  the  scene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  adyise^ 
regarding  the  best  treatment  for  its  suppression.     The  chief  diseases  ol" 
sheep  recorded  during  the  last  ten  years  are  anthrax,   foot-rot,   fluke,., 
worms,  and  the  black  disease.     Scab  has  been  unknown  for  many  years^ 
The  mortality  from  anthrax  was  considerable  until  M.  Pasteur's  systeikv^ 
of  vaccination  was  introduced.     The  first  operations  were  rather  unsatis- 
factory, but  in  the  following  year  they  were  quite  successful-     Between 
1891  and  1893  about  90,000  sheep  were  treated  each  year,  but  such  is  •. 
the  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  that  1,692,000  sheep, 
were  vaccinated  during  1905. 

In  wet  seasons  there  is  generally  a  consideralble  mortality  from  foot- 
rot,  while  fluke  appears  in  much  the  same  circumstances.     These  diseases. . 
are  far  less  prevalent  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  scarcely  affected 
the  stock  at  all  during  1905 — in  fact,  there  were  no  very  serious  losses  . 
from  disease  of  any  kind. 

The   diseases   most   prevalent    amongst   cattle    are    pleuro-pneumoniSr . 
Cumberland  disease  (anthrax),   black-leg  (symptomatic  anthrax),   tuber- 
culosis,  cancer,    actinomycosis,    red- water,    and   ophthalmia.     Poisonous 
plants  also  contribute  to  the  mortality  in  cattle.     There  is  no  record  of* 
the  extent  of  losses  through  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  disease  is  of  a  . 
settled  character,  being  reported  from  an  average  of  25  districts  annually 
during  the  past  ten  years.     In  1905  about  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  stock  on  98' 
holdings  were  affected,  the  disease  being  usually  traced  to  stock  imported' 
from  Queensland.     Inoculation  has  been  practised  as  a  preventive,  with- 
good  results,  and,  where  necessary,  the  stock  were  quarantined  until  the- 
disease  was  stamped  out. 

The  losses  from  tuberculosis  are  heavy,  the  average  during  the  fiver 
years  ended  with  1893  being  about  3,000,  while  during  the  next  six 
years  the  average  annual  loss  was  over  50  per  cent,  higher,  and  numbered' 
4,600.     There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since  then,  although  thet 
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««ft  a/  'r^  UMff  1t^  7<an.  wLIat  d^rii:^  tLe  nae  period  C^^arriaj^ 
m^  ^/r,  a.ii  r^-vsJE^r  70. 

(>vr.;.3r  v>>  fpMt  u«   *<:aM  ft:.*Lrax  kft*  sever  been  re|M»«cd  frccz.  siore 

ihiwrft.  Awftrfti^ft  itr,i^-Lfck  wftjiderpd  to  be  dae  to  i=.ieftix^ 
p^tnMut^n — ift  MCM^L^  C£^/re  criCii&M^  widle  caaei  of  mui^e,  iz±wtta^ 
r^n^urm^  mwi  MUntuzitA  x^m*  ocenr.  At  interrmk,  one  or  z»>re  of  tboe 
^.4«aMft  \^ivxtt0^  ^.'^T/.^e  to  a  eeitftin  extent.  GUbderm  k&s  hee&  pne- 
U'^Xj  or.lcn//vik  f<^  jeart,  rvit  caAes  of  opbthalmiA  and  b^ii.«iz:eH  bsre 
^>«n  T^i^fTOsfi, 

TW  i^iAlation  in  cr>&ii«£tlr/n  witb  animah  knofvn  or  nupecxed  to  be 
vJinr'xuvi  ijtfftk  XurMsrtri'.^/^i*,  ar**:*rax,  actinomjoosis,  and  canoer,  is  of  a 
tArinignrtt  it^iMTweUir,  aft  t:«<^  Board  of  Health  inapeetora  are  cmpoverai  to 
^#rfae  arjT  animar«iiileriL?  from  or  tf.owicg  frmptoms  of  tabercnkKia  or 
o*f>ffr  %\Mr':\f^:*\  f\\MA^,  atd  to  in*titii'e  prooetrdings.  Meat  coii*itr*i;Ded  by 
*^•J  Court  i«  dfs^XTffjt^l^  or  so  'li^poN^^d  of  a«  to  prerent  iu  coosuinption  as 
human  foo^l,  and  xXtt:  ovr.frr,  or  tc^  person  in  whose  possession  it  is  found 
'  i\f4mA  for  utkf,  i%  liahle  to  a  pen  ah  v  of  £20  for  each  carcase  or  piece  of 
meat  coo^lenuied.  In  addition  to  the  ordinarx  inspectova,  thane  are 
af<!Tieral  ap«eial  officem — reterinarr  anriDeovu — apfmnted  under  the  Board 
of  Health,  vhoae  dutj  it  is  not  onhr  to  inspect,  but  to  gire  instracti<Miaand 
adric^.  In  the  rnetrop^^litan  dis^trict  aasistance  ia  aloo  e'iven  br  the 
tminictpal  authorities,  and  similar  arrangements  bare  been  made  in  other 
iovna. 

Tlie  dreaded  tick  which  ha«^  infested  the  cattle  her«i$i  of  the  northern 
dintricts  of  Quen-nnland,  S<mth  Anictralia,  and  West  Australia,  has  long 
threatened  the  count  rr  near  the  Queensland  border :  and,  def^pite  the 
efforts  made  hy  the  Stock  D<^partment  to  prevent  its  introduction,  it  made 
its  appearance  during  1906.  The  di.strictj^  whidi  are  infested  have  been 
tfjoarantined,  and  ererv  endearour  is  being  made  to  prerent  the  pest  frcmi 
ffpreaclifiir,  and  to  erentually  stamp  it  out. 

Ever  J  precaution  is  taken  to  prerent  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
^'.hroad,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  also,  in  the  erent  of  an  outbreak  in 
any  particular  district  of  the  State,  to  prevent  its  communication  to  other 
fJihtricts.  Stock  imported  from  oversea  countries  are  subjected  to  close 
inspection  on  arrival  and  removed  to  quarantine  for  a  certain  period, 
but  stock  from  countries  which  are  known  to  be  infected  with  serious 
dineases  are  not  admitted  under  anv  circumstances.  In  the  event  of  a 
I'.orious  outbreak  of  disease  in  anv  country  or  State,  however,  introdoc- 
tion  of  stock  from  such  country  may  be  prohibited- 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pastures  Protection  Act  of  1902,  a  Board  of 
w;ven  directors  is  elected  by  the  stockowners  in  each  district  which  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  (Governor.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  take  the 
nrrcessary  steps  for  the  suppression  of  any  outbreak  of  disease,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  may  levy  on  owners  of  ten  or  more 
hr;ud  of  large  stock,  or  100  or  more  head  of  sheep,  an  annual  assessment 
not  exceeding  4d.  per  head  of  large  stock,  and  §d.  per  head  of  sheep. 
The  inspectorH  under  the  Board  are  charged  with  enforcing  the  observance 
of  n^jnilutions  for  travelling  stock,  and  are  empowered  to  enter  any  run 
at  any  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  inspecting  sheep.  The  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  quarantine  stations,  both  for  local  sheep  which  may 
be  disensed  and  for  imported  sheep.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
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«heep  may  only  be  introduced  from  an  adjacent  ^State  at  appointed 
cro88ing(-piaoet»  and  must  be  legibly  branded  with  the  initial  letter  of 
the  State  ftx>m  which  thej  were  transferred. 

Tbie  terms  of  quarantine  for  foreign  stock  are  as  follows  : — ^For  horses, 
14  days;  cattle,  40  days;  sheep,  from  30  to  60  days;  camels,  90  days; 
buffaloes,  goats,  deer,  and  other  ruminants,  60  days;  swine,  60  days; 
«nd  dogs,  -6  months.  Stock  admitted  from  the  other  Australian  provinces 
are  not  quarantined. 

The  number  of  animals  quarantined  during  the  last  ten  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Tear. 

HonM. 

CUtie. 

Sheep. 

JDogt. 

1896 

20 

9 

65 

70 

18»7 

13 

2 

136 

60 

1896 

18 

82 

247 

54 

1899 

23 

1 

129 

06 

1900 

42 

••< 

109 

38 

1901 

19 

21 

J27 

35 

1902 

32 

35 

141 

28 

190S 

43 

10 

27  ' 

59 

1904 

34 

26 

91 

09 

1905 

51 

34 

22 

40 

If  stock,  on  arrival,  are  found  to  be  infected,  the  animals  are  in  certain 
cases  at  once  destroyed,  and  in  others  treated  as  the  Chief  Inspector  may 
direct. 

Further  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  State  are  taken  under  the  Animals  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of  1888 
(56  Vic.  No.  17),  which  makes  it  illegal  for  persons,  unless  specially 
licensed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  to  keep  or  propagate  disease  microbes, 
or  to  inoculate  animals  therewith. 


Noxious  Akimals. 

'llie  only  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  dangerous  to  stock 
is  fhe  dingo,  or  native  dog;  but  animals  which  consume  the  pasturage, 
such  as  kangaroos,  wallabies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  deemed  by  the 
settlers  equally  noxious.  The  rabbits  are  the  greatest  pests ;  at  one  period 
over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  25,280,000  were 
destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

Rabbits  first  found  their  way  into  this  State  from  Victoria,  where  some 
were  liberated  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Geelong  district.  There 
presence  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  1881,  when  complaints  were 
"heard  in  the  south-west  of  this  country  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the 
rabbits,  which  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1882  they  were  to  be  met 
with  on  most  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  Murray.  Attempts 
made  to  cope  with  them  under  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act 
were  ineffectual,  and  the  ^'Rabbit  Nuisance  Act"  was  passed.  This 
Act  provided  for  the  compulsory  destruction  of  rabbits  by  the  occupants  of 
the  land,  who  were  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  annual 
tax  upon  stockowners,  but  the  fund  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  from 
the  Ist  May,  1883,  to  the  30th  June,  1890,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  it 
was  supplemented  by  £503,786  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  tax 
upon  stockowners  yielded  £831,457,  and  landowners  and  occupiers  are 
estimated  to  have  contributed  £207,864,  so  that  the  total  cost  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  exceeded  £1,543,000. 
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The  Rabbit  Act  of  1890  (54  Tic.  No.  89)  repemled  the  1883  Act  aad 
those  prorisions  of  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Tic.  No.  11) 
relating  to  rabbits.  It  also  prorided  for  the  pmrlamation  from  time  to 
time  of  Land  Districts  as  **  infested,*'  and  for  the  encoaragcment  of  the 
erection  of  rabbit-proof  fences.  From  the  1st  Julr,  1890,  to  the  30th 
April,  1902,  the  SUte  expenditure  under  this  Act  was  X41,620,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  has  been  deroted  to  the  erection  oi  rabbit-proof 
netting. 

In  order  to  prerent  the  spread  of  the  pest,  and  also  with  a  riew  of 
assisting  in  its  destruction,  fences  hare  been  erected  by  the  Goremment  of 
the  State  at  numerous  places.  The  longest  of  these  runs  along  the  western 
side  of  the  railway  line  from  Bourke,  ria  Blarney  and  Murrumburrah, 
to  Corowa,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  612  miles,  the 
Railway  Commissioners  undertaking  the  work  of  superrision.  On  the 
border  between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  there  is  a  fence 
which  extends  from  the  Murray  northwards,  a  distance  of  about  350 
miles.  On  the  Queensland  border  a  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erected 
between  Barringun  and  the  rirer  Darling,  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of 
84  miles;  while  another  has  been  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
GoYernments  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  from  Mungindi  to 
the  Namoi  Rirer,  a  distance  of  about  115  miles.  The  total  length  of 
rabbit-proof  fences  erected  by  the  State  up  to  3l6t  December,  1905,  is, 
approximately,  1,330  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £69,808,  and  by  private  persons, 
44,975  miles,'^at  a  cost  of  £2,400,241. 

The  chief  means  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  pest  are  poisoning 
and  trapping;  but  it  has  long  been  recognised  that  these  methods  are 
inadei|uate  to  cope  with  the  eril.  In  1906,  Dr.  Danysz,  an  eminent 
French  scientist,  claimed  to  have  discorered  a  disease  which  was  fatal  to 
rabbits  and  easily  propagated  amongst  them,  while  proving  harmless  to 
other  animah  or  to  birds.  A  liberal  offer  was  made  by  the  pastoralists  of 
the  State  for  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Gorernment  having  been  obtained,  the  doctor  was  granted  the  use 
of  B  rough  ton  Island  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  experiments  with  various  animals  and  birds,  under  the 
Kupervision  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Healtii  Department. 

The  rabbit  has  become  by  far  the  greatest  animal  pest  to  pastoralists, 
and  although  it  has  a  commercial  value  both  as  a  food  and  for  the  sake 
of  its  skin,  the  return  furnished  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  its 
enormous  inroads  upon  pasture.  Particulars  of  the  export  trade  in 
frozen  rabbits  and  in  rabbit  skins  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pastures  Protection  Act  of  1902,  power  is 
given  to  the  Pastures  Protection  Boards  to  erect  rabbit-proof  fences  on 
any  land,  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their 
districts  of  all  noxious  animals,  and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruc- 
tion, by  way  of  bonus,  such  sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time 
to  time. 


Water  Conservation  and  Public  Watering  Places. 

The  necessity  of  providing  a  constant  water  supply  for  domestic  use 
and  also  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  State  induced 
the  Government  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for 
water,  and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained 
from  the  underground  sources  which  geologists  stated  to  exist  in. the 
tertiary  drifts  and  the  cretaceous  beds  which  extend  under  an  immense 
portion  of  the  area  of  New  South  Wales. 
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The  question  of  the  existence  of  underground  water  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  earnest  discussion,  but  doubts  were  set  at  rest  in  1879  by  the 
discovery  on  the  Kallara  run,  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  o(  an  artesian 
supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  Government  then  undertook  the  work  of  searching  for  water,  and 
since  the  year  1884  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has  proceeded  in  a 
scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the  direction  of  specially-trained 
officers. 

The  deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from 
Moree  to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086 
feet;  this  well  yields  a  supply  ol  approximately  682,000  gallons  per 
diem.  The  largest  flow  obtained  from  Government  bores  is  from  the 
Kenmare,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford;  the  depth  of  this 
well  is  1,539  feet,  and  the  estimated  flow  about  2,050,000  gallons  per 
diem.  The  flowing  bores  ^unk  by  the  Government  yield  over  25,074,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  in  addition  there  are  pumping  bores  which 
yield  500,000  gallons  per  day. 

Watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  routes  of 
the  State,  and  consist  of  tanks,  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  bores.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  321  tanks  and  dams  or  reservoirs,  72  wells, 
and  65  artesian  bores.  The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  up  to  5,000,000 
gallons,  and  in  depth  they  range  up  to  20  feet.  They  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  fed  during  rainy  weather  by  surface  drains.  The  soil  from  the 
excavations  is  embanked  around,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
wind  and  to  lessen  evaporation,  and  also,  where  the  contour  is  favour- 
able, to  conserve  water  above  the  ground  surface.  Except  at  those  dams 
and  reservoirs  which  are  of  large  extent  and  capacity,  stock  are  not 
allowed  direct  access  to  the  tanks,  but  are  watered  at  troughs  which  are 
filled  by  means  of  service  reservoirs,  into  which  the  supply  is  raised  by 
various  methods — steam,  horse,  or  wind  power.  From  the  wells  the 
water  is  mostly  drawn  by  whims  and  self-acting  buckets.  In  addition 
to  this  supply,  the  65  Government  artesian  bores  on  the  various  stock 
routes  of  the  State  yield  approximately  25,074,000  gallons. 

Of  the  dams,  tanks,  wells,  and  bores  in  existence,  234  have  been  let  on 
lease  for  various  periods,  at  rentals  ranging  from  £1  to  £235,  the  total 
rental  receivable  by  the  State  being  about  £6,479.  After  being  advertised 
in  the  Government  Gazette  and  th^  local  newspapers,  the  leases  are 
submitted  to  public  tender,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  must 
constantly  either  reside  at  the  watering  place  himself  or  provide  a  resi- 
dent caretaker.  In  either  case  he  may  take  stock  on  agistment  and 
depasture  a  certain  number  of  his  own  on  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
lease,  and  he  is  also  encouraged  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  lands. 
He  is  permitted  to  charge  a  fixed  scale  for  watering  stock,  viz.  :  Id.  per 
head  for  horses,  Id.  for  cattle.  Id.  for  camels,  Jd.  for  goats  and  pigs, 
and  Is.  per  100  or  portion  of  100  sheep.  Water  may  also  be  sold  for 
domestic  purposes  at  6d.  per  100  gallons.  Twenty-eight  public  watering 
places  have  been  placed  under  the  authority  of  trustees  or  municipal 
councils,  this  course  being  permitted  by  the  Act  when  expedient.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  121  dams  and  waterholes  are  open  to  the  public 
without  any  fee. 

The  "  Artesian  Wells  Act  of  1897  "  provides  that  any  occupier  of  land, 
or  any  group  of  occupiers,  may  petition  the  Minister  to  construct  an 
artesian  well,  and  the  necessary  distributing  channels  for  water.  The 
petitioners  are  required  to  consent  to  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  an 
area,  not  exceeding  40  acres,  embracing  the  site  for  the  bore,  and  to 
pay  such  charges  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Board,  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  yearly  value  to  each  occupier  of  the  direct  benefit  accruing  to 
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his  land  from  the  oonstmction  of  the  bore  SDd  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  Mine;  but  %nA  charges  cannot  exceed  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
east  of  the  works.  Prorision  is  also  made  for  the  Minister  to  take  the 
initiatory  steps  when  a  group  of  settlers  are  not  in  agreement.  It  is 
enacted  that  a  two*thirds  majority,  oocupying  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  land  to  be  dealt  with,  shall  role,  and  that  the  minority  mast  come 
into  the  seheme  and  pay  proportionately  with  the  others. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  prirate  enter- 
prise. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  270  prirate  bores  hare  been  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  21  were  failures,  and  12  are  in 
progress.  Several  of  the  bores  have  a  flow  of  over  4,000,000  gallons  pav 
day,  while  the  total  daily  flow  is  about  150,000,000  gallons. 

The  "  Water  and  Drainage  Act  of  1902  "  authorises,  the  expenditure  of 
£200,000  annually  for  a  period  of  fire  years  on  works  of  water  supply,  water 
eonsenration,  irrigation,  or  drainage,  and  prorides  for  the  constitution 
of  trusts  in  certain  cases  to  administer  the  same.  The  majority  of  the 
trusts  are  situated  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  hare  been 
formed  to  deal  with  works  that  hare  been  wholly  or  partially  constructed 
under  the  Artesian  Wells  Act.  The  trustees  make  an  assessment  to  corer 
maintenance,  4  per  cent,  interest  and  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  to 
liquidate  the  capital  cost  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  twenty-ei^t  years. 
Under  this  Act  fire  drainage  proposals  hare  been  erazetted.  while  action 
has  been  taken  to  form  trusts  and  gazette  proposals  in  connection  with 
twenty-two  bores,  which  will  ensure  a  return  on  the  capital  outlay,  and  do 
away  with  the  waste  of  water,  which  has  resulted  for  some  years,  from 
the  absence  of  distributing  works. 
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Thb  dairying  industry  of  New  South  Wales  has  made  considerable 
•dvanee  during  recent  years,  and  is  now  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
New  South  Wales  dairying  was  carried  on,  the  first  dairy  farm  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  being  established  on  the  Nepean  River.  Coming 
down  to  a  more  recent  period,  dairying  as  a  profitable  pursuit  was  pur- 
sued mainly  on  the  South  Coast,  in  the  Shoalhayen  and  Illawarra  districts. 
For  many  3rears  its  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creamery  and  factory  system  that  any  great  development 
ooeurred.  With  the  manufacture  of  butter  by  machinery  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cold-storage  system,  the  real  business  of  dairying  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  The  first  creamery  and  factory  were  established  in  the 
Sout^  Coast  district,  and  for  some  years  dairying  was  still  practically 
confined  to  this  district;  but  eventually  it  was  firmly  established  in  the 
North  Coast,  especially  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers,  where  the 
real  home  of  the  industry  may  now  be  found.  It  is  on  these  rivers,  and 
to  a  less  extent  on  the  Tweed,  Macleay,  Manning,  Bellinger,  Hastings, 
and  the  Lower  Hunter,  that  the  greatest  expansion  has  taken  place,  the 
inducements  offered  by  the  north  having  led  to  the  migration  of  many 
settlers  from  the  southern  districts.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will 
show  the  great  strides  made  by  the  North  Coast  district,  and  how  rapidly 
it  has  outstripped  the  south  in  regard  to  production  : — 


Year. 

kUk. 

Butler  made. 

Cheese  made. 

Bacea  and  Ha— 

cured. 

TMalTleldof 
Milk. 

1897 
1905 

1897 

No. 
120,856 
198,573 

137,643 
124,775 

Noi 

lb. 

9,822,069 

30,830,774 

Sou 
16,008,881 

rth  Coast, 
lb. 

62,288 
45,218 

th   Coast. 
3,630,633 

lb. 
1,087,333 
4,671,713 

4,044,063 
3,425,659 

gaUons. 
86i2«9,'789 

1905 

13,477.083 

4,042,252 

49,894,137 

In  this  table  the  North  Coast  includes  the  North  Coast,  Hunter,  and 
Manning  districts,  while  the  South  Coast  includes  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  in  everything,  with  the  exception  of  chaese- 
making,  the  north  is  far  in  advance  of  the  south.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  relating  to  butter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  from  the  South  Coast  goes  to  furnish  the  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  each  purpose  in  the  two 
districts  was  : — 

-     North  Coast.     South  Coast. 
Used  on  farms  for  making — '  gallons.  gallonfi. 

Butter 2,648,807  2,764,163 

Cheese 11,436  2,025,751 

Separated,  or  sent  to  creamery  or  factory  ...      72,3*25,791         31,721. 160 
Balance  sold  f<Hr  other  purposes 6,1^83.755         13,383,073 


80,269,7«9         49,fc9i,137 
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The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  making  butter  on  farms  was  2,648,807 
and  2,764,163  gallons,  respectively,  in  each  district,  while  72,325,791  and 
31,721,150  gallons  were  sent  to  the  creamery  or  factory.  Of  the  latter 
quantity,  41,208  and  2,035,191  gallons  were  used  for  cheese,  and  140,000 
and  296,000  gallons  for  condensed  milk,  leaving  74,793,390  and  32,154,122 
gallons  used  for  making  butter.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  it  is  found  that,  during  1905,  100  gallons  in  the  north 
yielded  41*22  lb.  of  butter,  and' in  the  south  41'91 ;  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  milk  in  the  latter  district  contained  a  rather  higher  pro- 
portion of  butter-fat. 

Although  dairying  is  mainly  confined  to  the  coastal  regions,  where  grass 
is  available  for  food  throughout  the  year,  it  is  also  actively  pursued  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  non-coastal  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  local  wants,  and  already  in  places  remote  from  the  metropolis 
well-equipped  factories  have  been  established.  In  these  localities  the 
industry  is  generally  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  wheat-farming  and 
sheep-raising,  and  sufficient  fodder  must  be  grown  to  carry  the  cattle 
through  the  winter  months. 

Most  of  the  native  grasses  of  the  State  are  particularly  suitable  for 
dairy  cattle,  as  they  possess  milk-producing  as  well  as  fattening  qualities, 
and  these  are  supplemented  in  winter  by  fodder,  such  as  maize,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  brown  variety  of  sorghum  or  planter's  friend. 
Ensilage  is  also  used  as  food,  but  not  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  quantity  made  varies  considerably  in  each  year.  In  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1904,  21,393  tons  were  made;  in  1905,  12,609  tons;  and  in 
1906,  only  9,321  tons.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  permanent  artificially- 
sown  grasses  has  been  largely  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in 
March,  1906,  it  amounted  to  about  606,000  acres.  The  produce  of  this 
land  is  principally  used  as  food  for  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is  still 
below  the  present  requirements,  an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation 
may  be  anticipated.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  milk,  and  the  area  under 
artificially-sown  grasses  in  each  district  of  the  State,  were  as  follow  : — 


Difltrict. 

Area  under  permanent 

anlfld«ll>-eo«m 

graaeea. 

Daily  Cowa  In  milk. 

Coastal  Division^ 

North  Coast 

acres. 
341,767 

36,004 

6.785 

172,185 

No. 
11'7,811 

Hunter  and  Manning 

80,762 

Coonty  of  Camberland 

21,475 

South  Coast 

103,300 

Total 

555,741 

323,348 

Tableland  Division— 

Northern  Tableland  

7.38« 
8,529 
4,100 

15,845 
23,585 
2:^,030 

Central           „          

Southern         „          

Total 

20,015 

62,460 

Western  Slopes- 
North-western  Slope  

2,273 
3,651 
7,376 

11.745 
8,304 

Central-westem    ,,     

South-western      „     

18,318 

ToUl 

13,300         1            38,367 

Western  Plains  and  fUverina— 

North-western  Plain.... 

.^0 

4.022 

12,287 

2,448 

Central-western    „     

Riverina 

4.171 
9,889 

ToUl 

17,239 

16,508 

Western  Division   

5 

2,267 

ToUl,  New  South  Wales  ... 

606,300 

442,950 
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The  number  of  dairy  cows  shows  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
past  eight  years,  although  seTcral  of  the  seasons  were  most  unfavourable. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  figures :  — 

Y_-_  '  Mo.  of 

^••'*  DiUiy  Cows  in  milk. 

1897    409,098 

1898    416,053 

1899    399,327 

1900    420,148 

1901    417,835 

1902    351,287 

1903    362,429 

1904    424,936 

1905    442,950 

Since  1902  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  cows, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  their 
average  yield  of  milk.  The  total  yield  of  milk,  and  the  average  per  head 
of  th^  cows  in  milk  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  :  — 


Yflftr. 

Dairy  Cows  in 

Frodnction  of 
mflk. 

▲▼enge  Yield 
per  Cow. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

No. 
417,835 
361.287 
362,429 
424,936 
442,950 

gallons. 
122,750,500 
105,742,900 
129,966,100 
158,650,800 
162,918,600 

gallons. 
294 
301 
359 
373 
368 

The  average  yield  is  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the 
number  of  cows  in  milk  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whereas  the  numbers  may 
have  varied  considerably  during  any  of  the  years.  Moreover,  it  is  plain 
that  in  a  good  season  the  cows  will  give  a  better  daily  yield,  and  over  a 
longer  period,  than  in  a  bad  season.  After  allowing  for  these  contin- 
gencies, however,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  average  yield  since  the  first  year  quoted.  The  figures  for  1905  are 
not  so  high  as  in  1904,  but  the  season  was  not  so  favourable  in  many 
parts  of  the  State. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  average  yield  of  milk  is  the  percentage  of 
butter-fat  contained  therein,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  also 
shows  an  improvement  since  1902,  the  first  year  for  which  the  proportion 
can  be  ascertained.  In  order  to  show  the  improvement  in  this  respect, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  quantity  of  butter  made 
and  the  milk  used  for  that  purpose  during  each  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
distinguishing  between  the  milk  treated  on  farms  and  in  factories  : — 


Tear 

OnFSrms. 

InFaotoriei. 

Total. 

MilkiMed. 

BnUMinsde. 

Milk  used. 

Batter  made. 

Milk  need. 

Butter  made. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

gallons. 

9,914,454 
11,859,529 
12,791,709 
13,460,534 

lb. 
3.417,502 
4,094,150 
4,5.10,771 
4,576.076 

gallons. 

66,924,976 

87,189.710 

117.698,450 

116,723,796 

lb. 
26.53.%475 
34,6.12,957 
49,060,472 
48,464,174 

gallons. 
76,839.430 
99.049,239 
130,490.159 
130,364,330 

lb. 
29,960,977 
38.727,107 
53,591.243 
53,040,250 
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Comparing  the  quantity  of  milk  naed  with  the  butter  produced,  it  is 
found  that  although  the  proportion  of  butter-lat  decreased  slightly  during 
1905,  neyertheleaB  100  gallons  of  milk  ridded  1*7  lb.  of  butter  more  than 

in  1902  :— 


Quautity  of  butter  per  100  gaUons  of  milk  treated. 

Ymt. 

On  Farms. 

In  Ftetoriee. 

On  Anns  and 
in  i'aetoriet. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

lb. 

34*5 

34-5 

35*4 

34-0 

lb. 
39-6 
39-7 
41-7 
41-5 

lb. 

391 
41-1 
40-7 

• 

From  these  totals  it  would  appear  that  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  has 
increased  considerably  since  1902,  and  as  the  increase  is  most  noticeable 
in  factory-made  butter,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  the  methods  of 
working. 

The  increase,  both  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  in  the  proportion  of  bfitter- 
fat,  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  greater  care  and 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  breeding  first-class  dairy-cattle  during 
recent  years.  In  this  respect  the  Government  have  rendered  great  assist- 
ance to  the  dairy-farmers  by  the  importation  of  some  high-class  stud  bulls 
from  England,  which  may  be  used  for  a  short  period  at  a  small  fee.  There 
are  twenty -five  of  these  animals  distributed  amongst  the  chief  centres  of 
the  dairying  industry. 

As  already  stated,  it  was  the  manufacture  of  butter  by  machinery  which 
made  the  dairying  industry  a  really  important  one,  and  it  is  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres  that  it  owes  its  present 
development.  When  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced,  the  process  of 
cream  separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on  together.  This 
arrangement  was  improved  upon  by  the  establishment  of  "creameries," 
where  the  cream  was  separated  and  then  sent  on  to  the  factories.  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  another  great  change,  and  most 
of  the  farmers  now  separate  tlie  milk  in  their  own  dairies. 

Most  of  the  factories  that  deal  with  dairy  produce  are  established 
on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  during  the  past  eleven  years  the  total 
number  has  increased  from  388  to  463,  the  hands  employed  from  1,032 
to  1,380,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  from  £211,462  to  .£277,908. 
During  this  period  the  quantity  of  butter  mftde  has  increased  from 
23,295,512  lb.  to  53,040,250  lb.  'The  production  in  each  district  during 
1905  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


District. 

Butter  made.  | 

Ototrict. 

Butter  made. 

Coastal  Division— 

North  Coast 

Hunter  and  Manning 

County  of  Cumberland... 

1 
lb.           , 
20,122,019  1 
10.708,765  1 
1,303,285  . 
12,173.748  i 
44,307.807  . 

Western  Slopes  Bivisioo^ 

Xortk-  western  Slope   . . 
Central-western     „     .. 
South-western        „     .. 

Total  

Western  Plains  &  Riverina— 
North  -western    Plain  . . . 
Central- western     ,,     .. 
Riverina 

lb. 
926.208 
532,292 

1.55.'>.142 

South  Coast 

3.013,642 

Total 

Tableland  Division— 

1  Afli  jay     1 

34,985 
132,117 

437>'54 

Central               „         2.097.576 

Total 

604.756 

Southern           „         

Total 

1,916,583 

Western  Division. 

38,465 

5,075,580 

Total,  l^Tew  South  Wales 

53,040,250 
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RHor  to  1890  ti^  State  was  nndsr  the  Decewtty  of  importing  a  am- 
siderable  quantity  of  butter  to  meet  local  requirements,  but  from  tliat 
year  an  export  trade  was  commenced,  the  surplus  increasing  from 
281,341  lb.  in  1890,  to  20,513,300  lb.  in  1904.  The  foUowing  table  shows 
the  production  in  factories  and  on  farms,  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  and  the  total  consumption  of  butter  in  New  South  Wales  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


EXCMS 

of  Exports 

AppBXWHt 

Tear. 

OODMimptlOD  of 

• 

In  Factortos. 

On  Fftnna. 

Total. 

over  Imports. 

Butter. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ih. 

lb. 

lb. 

1896 

18.828,293 

7,045,984 

26,874v277 

592,962 

25,281,315 

1897 

23,713.509 

6,606,457 

29,409,966 

3,771,474 

25.638,482 

1898 

26,622,467 

4.961,134 

31,483.601 

7,759,421 

23,724,  I8(^ 

1899 

28,817,747 

4.216.134 

33.033,881 

4,549,722 

28.484, 16» 

1900 

.U056,$17 

4,423,477 

41,479.794 

8,487,534 

32,992,26» 

1901 

34,282,214 

4,774.664 

39,056,878 

8.643.071 

30.413,807 

1902 

26,533,475 

3,417,5tr2 

29,950.977 

•1,779,683 

31,730,56^ 

1903 

34,6.32,957 

4,094,150 

38.727,107 

7,625.069 

31.102.038 

1904 

49,060^472 

4,530.771 

53,591,243 

20,513,307 

38,077,936 

190& 

48,464,174 

4,576,076 

53,040,250 

13,841,514 

39,;96,73« 

*Sxw8t  •!  fmportSh 

The  proportion  of  factory-made  butter  has  increased  from  73  to  91  per 
cent,  during  this  period ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  for  not  only  is  less 
milk  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  butter,  but  the  price  is 
also  from  ^d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  higher  than  for  butter  made  on  farms. 

The  export  trade  has  grown  rapidly,  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
with  the  United  Kingdom^  whose  immense  population  presents  an  enormous 
market  for  all  products  of  the  dairying  industry.  The  imports  of  butter 
iato  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  six  years  are  shown  hereunder : — 


laaports  ol  Bottor  fran^ 

j 

fnov- 

Tmr. 

Othar 

j 

Olber 

New        ' 

Australian 

other 

TMal. 

New 

AostnUkui 

Other 

Sooth  Wales.' 

Stotesand 

Couatflss. 

Sooth  Wa]«s. 

Stotessnd 

cwt. 

cwt 

cwt. 

cwt. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1900 

81.436 

435,592 

2;  861,488 

3,378,516 

2-41 

12>89 

84-70 

1901 

59.597 

355.914 

3,287.379 

3,702,890 

1-61 

9-61 

88-78 

1902 

17,621 

220,769 

3.736,543 

3,974,983 

-44 

6-56 

94-00 

1003 

20.371 

350,673 

3,689.650 

4,060,694 

•50 

8-64 

00-86 

1904 

159,622 

616,138 

3,465,245 

4,341,005 

3-76 

14-63 

81-71 

1906 

168,531 

691,220 

3,388,115 

4,147,866 

4-06 

14-26 

81-68 

li  is  only  during  the  last  fourteen  years  that  Australian  butter  haa 
seriously  influenced  the  London  market,  for  although  small  consignments 
had  been  sent  previously  to  London,  the  huge  import  into  that  city  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden  practically  controlled  the-  price  of  the  Australian 
article.  The  position  is  now,  however,  changed,  for  in  1905  Australian 
batter  represented  ev^r  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports^  nearly  ooe-tfaird 
ol  all  the  butter  imported  into  London  during  the  winter  months  being  of 
Australian  origin,  and  on  many  occasions  Australian  creamery  butter  has 
commanded  a  higher  value  than  Danish.     The  prices  per  cwt.  for  New 
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South  Wales  butter  in  London  during  the  last  four  Beasona  were  as  shown 
below: — 


Month  during  which  Bala 
were  effected  In  London. 


1902-1908. 

1908-1904. 

1904-1906. 

1906-1900. 

Top.     1  Bottom. 

Top.     1  Bottom. 

Top.       Bottom. 

Top.       Bottom. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

... 

a. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

106 

8. 

104 

97 

86 

no 

104 

100 

90 

97 

90 

114 

106 

•.. 

102 

90 

102 

91 

113 

•108 

110 

104 

100 

86 

104 

92 

115 

110 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

100          86 

90 

87 

102 

94 

116 

108 

99 

88 

96 

89 

102 

96 

106 

101 

97 

89 

105 

100 

104 

94 

90 

82 

103 

95 

05 

90 

85 

79 

94 

87 

97 

96 

86 

75 

95 

87 

97 

94 

... 

100 

96 

103 

94 

Angnat 

September 

October 

November 
December.. 

January    .. 
February .. 

March  

April 

May 

June 

July 


In  those  months  for  which  quotations  do  not  appear,  it  is  most 
probable  that  no  New  South  Wales  butter  was  on  the  market.  The 
experience  of  the  export  trade  goes  to  show  that  butter  should  be  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  while  being  of  the  best  quality,  should  be 
salted  and  coloured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  particular  market  for  which 
it  is  intended.  So  long  as  the  present  standard  is  maintained,  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  product  of  the  State  will  continue  in  its 
present  demand.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  further  improvement 
should  not  be  made,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  greater  attention  to  detail. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  what  the  State  Government  Dairy 
Expert  has  to  say  on  the  matter  in  a  recent  publication  : — 

"  The  following  rules  should  be  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possible  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  proper  ripening  of  cream — (1)  Allow  the 
cream  to  pass  over  a  cooler  as  it  leaves  the  separator;  (2)  deliver  this 
cream  to  the  butter-maker  as  soon  as  possible ;  (3)  the  butter-maker  should 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  cream  to  a  favourable  ripening  one  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  (4)  should  control  the  ripening  so  that  the  cream  will 
be  ready  to  churn*  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  separation ; 
(5)  the  cream  should  be  churned  when  it  contains  between  '6  and  '7  per 
cent,  of  lactic  acid ;  (6)  the  temperature  of  churning  should  be  about  52^ 
Fahr.  in  summer,  and  56°  Fahr.  in  winter." 

The  actual  process  of  manufacture  should,  of  course,  receive  the  greatest 
consideration  in  the  factory ;  but  the  most  suitable  form  of  box,  the  method 
of  packing,  and  the  quality  of  the  parchment-paper  used,  are  all  matters 
of  importance.  An  important  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direct  ship- 
ment from  the  factories  to  specially  appointed  agents  in  London  or  other 
centres. 

In  earlier  years  the  difficulty  in  securing  ocean  freights  during  the 
export  season  constituted  a  severe  drawback,  but  now  that  the  trade  has 
assumed  such  important  dimensions  it  is  the  subject  of  keen  competition 
among  shipping  companies,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  facilities  in  this 
respect,  while  the  charges  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  freight  on  butter  forwarded  by  mail  steamers  from  Sydney  to 
London  during  the  seasons  1900-1  to  1904-5,  was  3s.  6d.  per  box  of  56  lb., 
while  other  steamers  accepted  shipments  at  rates  varying  from  Ad.  to 
|d.  per  lb.  For  the  season  1905-6  mail  steamers  contracted  to  accept 
Is.  lOd.  per  box,  while  other  steamers  charged  fd.  per  lb.,  or  Is.  9d.  per 
box,  and  this  agreement  holds  good  for  the  ensuing  season. 
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Although  the  manufacture  of  butter  has  increaaed  so  rapidly,  there  has 
not  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  made,  which  in  1905 
was  only  15  per  cent,  more  than  in  1896,  while  the  production  of  butter 
increased  by  105  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  cheese  is  much 
more  limited,  but  as  the  production  does  not  at  present  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  market,  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  has 
been  found  to  be  more  profitable.  It  is  certain  that  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  will  never  command  the  same  attention  as  butter,  owing  to  its 
great  disadvantages  as  an  article  of  export.  Cheese  matures  quickly, 
and,  unlike  butter,  cannot  be  frozen ;  and  it  decreases  in  value  unless  sold 
just  at  the  right  time.  Moreover,  it  has  only  half  the  money  value  of 
butter,  while  the  cost  of  freight  is  practically  the  same ;  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  where  cheese  can  be  produced  in  New  South  Wales 
under  excellent  conditions  its  manufacture  is  not  being  greatly  extended. 

The  following  table  shows  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  districts :  — 


DMriot 


Coastal  Division  :— 

North  Coast 

lb. 
37,413 

Hunter  «>Dd  Manning ......4,.,..^. 

7,805 

Connty  of  GiimN^rland   .......  ..  .   ...  . 

6,333 

South  Coast 

4,036,919 

Total 

4.067.470 

Tableland  division  :~ 

Northern  Tableland    

125,495 

Central  Tableland  

209,166 

Southern  Tableland 

42,139 

ToUl 

376,800 

Western  Slopes  Division  :~ 

North-western  Slope 

43,655 

Centnl-westem  Sbpe    

South-western  Slope 

116,135 

Total 

159,790 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina  Division « 

1,860 

Western  Division   

60 

Total.  New  South  Walfls 

4,625.980 

It  will  be  seen  that  cheese-making  is  practically  confined  to  the  South 
Coast ;  in  fact,  the  quantity  made  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is  becoming 
smaller  each  year.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  North 
Coast  and  Hunter  Districts,  where  105,000  lb.  of  cheese  were  made  in 
1895,  there  were  only  45,218  lb.  made  in  1905. 

While  fully  recognising  that  the  manufacture  of  cheese  for  export  has 
many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  butter,  it  is  evident  that  these 
apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  other  countries,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  there  is  still  a  large  import  of  cheese. 
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Tbo  following  table  sfaowa,  for  oaoh  year  of  the  last  decennial  period, 
tlie  local  production  and  the  total  eonsumption  of  cheese : — 


Y^r. 

BlOMi 

otimporto 

OMTBipOrti. 

^OhM. 

iBMMtoriM. 

QanMSM. 

Tot-. 

Ih. 

ih. 

^ 

lb. 

&. 

1896 

1,887,106 

2,132,738 

4,019,844 

049,706 

4,969,660 

1887 

2,221.377 

1.715.791 

3,937,168 

187,339 

4,124,507 

1808 

2,220,445 

1,024.867 

3.245,312 

1.670,525 

4.916,837 

1899 

1,876,895 

1,009,0^ 

2.385,987 

2,464,260 

4.840.^47 

1900 

2,322,663 

1,236,100 

3,658,823 

1,503.526 

6,002,349 

1901 

2,428,599 

1.4104236 

3,838,835 

1,771,247 

6,610,082 

1902 

2,691,439 

1,4)6,599. 

4,148,038 

873,627 

6,021,665 

1903 

3.340.510 

1.407.668 

4.748.176 

811,745 

6.559,921 

1904 

2.677,830 

1,545,791 

4,223,621 

496,596 

4.720.216 

1906 

2,907.982 

1,627,998 

4,025,900 

414,972 

6,040,962 

In  addition  to  butter  and  cheese  there  are  other  milk  products  which 
might  receive  more  attention  than  they  command  at  present.  The  manu- 
facture of  condensed  milk  is  a  matter  which  comes  under  this  heading,  for 
the  annual  import  during  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  5,044,000  lb., 
with  a  value  of  nearly  £90,600.  At  present  there  are  two  factories  in 
the  State,  situated  at  Bomaderry,  near  Nowra,  and  at  Pitt  Town.  A 
somewhat  similar  product,  known  as  concentrated  milk  is  being  manu- 
factured at  Belford,  near  Singleton.  This  article  will  keep  for  months 
in  cool  chambers,  and  is  principally  used  on  ocean-going  steamers.  Being 
without  sugar,  it  has  all  the  richness  and  flavour  of  fresh  milk,  and  in 
this  respect  is  more  useful  than  condensed  milk,  which  is  not  palatable  to 
many  people.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  man\jifacture  of  the 
two  products  in  1905  was  341,738  gallons,  and  the  output  of  the  articles 
aggregated  1,169,977  lb. 


SWIWB. 

The  breeding  of  swine,  which  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
dairy-farming,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  South  Wales,  for 
although  the  number  at  the  end  of  1904  was  the  highest- yet  reached,  it 
does  not  show  any  great  increase  on  that  of  1880,  as  the  following  figures 
prove: — 


Year. 

SwilM. 

--   1 

Swine. 

Ye«. 

Swine. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1860 

180.662 

1886 

209,576 

1896 

214,581 

1865 

146,901 

1887 

264,111 

1897 

207.738 

1870 

243.066 

1888 

248,583 

1898 

247.061 

1875 

199.950 

1889 

238.585 

1899 

239.973 

1880 

308,206 

1890 

283.061 

1900 

256,577       . 

1881 

213,916 

1891 

253.189 

1901 

265.730 

1882 

154,815 

1892 

249,522 

1902 

193,097 

1883 

189,060 

!      1893 

240.860 

1903 

221,592 

1884 

211.656 

,       1894 

273.359         , 

1904 

330,666 

1885 

208.697 

1      1896 

223.597         , 

1905 

310,702 

Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  has  attained  in  other 
oountriea,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  it  in  {his  State,  where  the  conditions  of  farming  in  many  parts,  and 
more  especially  in  the  coast  districts,  offer  great  facilities  for  t^e  raiBinf^ 
of  this  class  of  stock. 
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The  breediag  of  swine  is  an  important  factor  in  suooessful  daily- 
farming,  but  4ihe  increase  in  the  number  of  stook  bas  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  food.  A  farmer  who 
possesses  his  own  cream  separator  can  utilise  the  separated  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  pigs,  and  those  who  sell  their  milk  to  a  creamery  may 
sometimes  obtain  separated  milk  without  cost,  and  in  any  case  it  can  be 
purchased  at  about  a  farthing  per  gallon,  a  price  which  renders  it  a  most 
profitable  food  for  pigs,  provided  that  such  crops  as  maize,  rye,  peas, 
mangolds,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are  grown  to  supplement  the  milk  diet.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  good  baooners  to  bring  over  £3  in  the  open  market,  the  breeding 
of  a  good  class  of  pig  must  be  a  profitable  pursuit.  Until  recent  years 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  pigs  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  as  stock  from  the  best  imported  strains  may  now  be  purchased  at  ^e 
Government  Experimental  Farms  and  other  Institutions,  this  difficulty 
has  been  overcome.  The  breeds  generally  met  with  in  tfa«  State  are  the 
improved  Berkshire,  Poland,  China,  and  Yorkshire  strains. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pigs  in  each  district  at 
the  end  of  1905,  and  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made  : — 


District. 

Swine. 

Btoon  Mid  Ham  made. 

Coastal  Dtviaion— 

North  Cout 

No. 

61,871 
50,681 
19,342 
37.432 

lb. 

3,887,742 
783,971 

Hanter  and  Manning 

(Vjiintv  Cnraberland 

2,674,868 
750,791 

South  Coast  ....^ 

Total 

169,896 

8,097,372 

Northern  Tftblitlaml    

15,066 

22,717 
12,015 

511,682 

647,906 

Central  TaUelaad  

Southern  Tableland    

499,718 

Total 

49J98 

1,659,268 

Western  Slopes  DiviaiMi— 

North-wmteni  Slope - 

Central-western  Slope 

i9,arr 

14,744 

20.054 

384,160 
242,740 
559,865 

South-western  Slooe 

Total 

54,695 

1,186,785 

Weateni  FlaiiM  and  iUvecina  IHinsion— 

North-western  Plains 

•     8,869 
10,680 
17,636 

17,926 

Central-westecn  Plains 

Riverina ...•.•..• 

235,222 
480,585 

Total 

32,185 

733,333 

Western  TMvision :........ 

4,608 

25,697 

Total,  New  South  Wales  .......^ 

310,702 

11,652,440 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  should  not  be 
very  largely  increased,  as,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  it  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements. 
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The  production  has  varied  with  the  seasons,  but  the  general  tendency  is 
towards  an  increase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  also 
shows  the  apparent  consumption  for  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Tmut. 

FMlory. 

Ftfin. 

Total 
Production. 

£xoe«  of  Imports 

ApiMtrtDt 

Consuuipuon. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1896 

2.902.987 

2.400.776 

5,303.763 

816,165 

6,119,928 

1897 

4.458.063 

2.086,718 

6.544.781 

578,877 

7,123,668 

1898 

4.836.800 

2,347,159 

7.184,058 

•220,536 

6,963.522 

1899 

4,452.112 

2,379,831 

6,831,913 

291.145 

7,123.088 

1900 

7,963.670 

2.899,455 

10,863,125 

1.030.889 

11,894,014 

1901 

7.392,060 

3.688.831 

11,080,891 

1,188,843 

12,269,734 

1902 

6,143,030 

2,852,826 

8,995.856 

1,719.451 

10,715,307 

1903 

5,664,492 

2,200.279 

7,864.771 

820.006 

8,684,777 

1904 

7,343,220 

3.337,312 

10.680.532 

919,974 

11,600,506 

1905 

6,931.217 

4,721,223 

11,652,440 

2,692,758 

14,345.198 

•  ExoMB  of  Expoita. 

As  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  production  of  bacon  and  ham  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  coast  districts,  but  the  breeding  of  pigs  is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

Upon  examination  of  the  figures  showing  the  apparent  consumption,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  local  demand  for  bacon  and  hams  is  increasing  both 
absolutely  and  proportionately  to  population,  and,  although  the  produc- 
tion is  now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  prior  to  1900,  the  import 
figures  for  the  year  1905  are  the  largest  in  the  decade. 

At  present  there  are  few  factories  devoted  entirely  to  the  curing  of 
bacon  and  hams,  and  more  bacon  factories  fitted  with  refrigerating 
machinery  are  required,  so  that  curing  may  be  continued  during  the 
summer  months.  In  these  central  establishments,  moreover,  greater  care 
could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  article 
and  in  cutting.  For  export  the  animals  should  be  grown  larger,  as 
English  bacon  pigs  run  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  majority  of 
the  pigs  bred  in  the  State  are  usually  sold  when  fat  as  porkers  at  from 
60  lb.  to  90  lb.  weight,  the  majority  being  sent  to  the  Sydney  market 
alive.  The  price  ruling  for  good  porkers  during  1906  ranged  from 
23s.  fid.  to  28s.  6d.,  the  average  being  about  26s.  Owing  to  the  neglect 
to  grow  root  crops  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pigs  during  the  winter, 
when  milk  is  scarce,  the  demand  for  store  pigs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  is  usually  very  great,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  glut  of 
fat  pigs  at  low  prices  as  winter  approaches. 

The  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1905  was  289,096,  of  which 
116,581  were  killed  in  the  metropolis. 
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Valub  of  Prodvotiok. 

The  value  of  the  production  from  the  dairying  industry  during  1905 
was  £2,799,000,  to  which  may  be  added  £324,000  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  swine,  making  a  total  of  £3,123,000.  The  value  from  each  product 
was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Buttwr 2,289,000 

CheeM  102,000 

MUk  (not  used  for  butter  or  cheese)  408,000 

Swine 324,000 


£3,123,000 


The  value  in  1894,  exclusive  of  swine,  was  £1,876,000;  so  that  during 
the  eleven  years  there  was  an  increase  equal  to  nearly  50  per  cent. 


MINOR   INDUSTRIES. 


Poultry-farming. 

Poultry-farming,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairying  industry,  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  it  has  developed  into  a  distinct  and  flourishing  industry  on 
its  own  footing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  may  now  be  found  large  poultry-farms,  laid 
out  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  fitted  with  the  latest  inventions  for 
the  hatching  and  fostering  of  young  stock.  The  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  the  birds,  both  with  regard  to  their  egg-producing 
capacity,  and  also  to  their  value  for  table  purposes.  As  no  information 
as  to  the  number  of  poultry  is  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more 
than  a  general  estimate  of  the  production,  the  value  in  1905  being  com- 
puted at  £899,000. 

Bbe-xebpino. 

Although  there  are  but  few  persons  in  the  State  who  devote  their  time 
solely  to  the  bee-keeping  industry,  the  number  of  hives  and  the  annual 
production  are  gradually  increasing.  The  production  of  honey  and  bees- 
wax shows  great  variation  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  table  : — 


BeefliTee. 

ATersM 

Yield 

of  Honey  per 

Year  ended  81tt 

Honey. 

BeefWKK. 

Xaroli— 

ProdnctiTe. 

prodaotiTe. 

Hire. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1897 

32,557 

9,343 

1,378,039 

42-3 

31,842 

1896 

38.017 

16.174 

.  1,876.719 

49-4 

48.747 

1899 

51,681 

7.604 

2.974,830 

67-6 

62,904 

1900 

48,097 

9.813 

2,795.141 

570 

56,988 

1901 

47,394 

11,560 

2,397.698 

60-6 

49,337 

1902 

42,174 

10.916 

2,259,177 

63-6 

51,736 

1903 

37,980 

8,263 

1,816,480 

47-8 

37,207 

1904 

45.094 

13,236 

2.147.295 

47-6 

49.689 

1905 

53,043 

11.687 

3,023,468 

57-0 

68.610 

1906 

36,589 

12,043 

1.841.236 

50*3 

39.620 
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The  greater  part  of  the  prodacdoii  is  fiam  tiie  coastal  districts,  which 
contributed  more  than  half  of  the  total  during  1905,  the  production  for 
each  dirision  being  as  follows :  — 


DiTiokm. 


UaoBj. 


lb. 

CoMtel  Diviaioa 1,014,713 

TabfeUnd  DivisioD    447,987 

Western  Slopes  Division 261,7H2 

Western  Plains   and    Riverina  110,840 

DiTtsion. 

Western  Division  5,914 

Total     ,  1,841,236 


lb. 

22»e90 

11.328 

4,384 

1,827 

211 


39,820 


There  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey  imported  into  the  State, 
the  average  annual  import  being  about  200,000  lb.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax  in  1905  was  £22,000. 


Rabbits  and  Hares. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  frozen  rabbits  and  in  rabbit  skins 
is  a  noticeable  development  of  recent  years,  but  the  return  thus  brought 
to  the  State  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  financial  losses  caused 
by  the  depredations  of  the  pest. 


Tsliw  of  Doutotic  Ezportai 

Year. 

Pro«m 
RshMtonml  Hmm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1900 

4.537 

4,182 

8,719 

1901 

6.233 

13,291 

19,524 

1902 

12,143 

38.094 

50,237 

1903 

37.853 

38,233 

75,888 

1904 

58,007 

105,952 

181,959 

1905 

145,288 

182,783 

308,051 

The  export  trade,  which  is  principally  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  £308,051  in  1905 ;  but  these  figures  by  no  means  represent 
the  total  return  from  rabbits.  In  the  State  itself,  these  animals  now  form 
a  common  article  of  diet,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  engaged  in 
their  capture  and  distribution.  The  skins  are  also  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats. 
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Compared  with  the  scale  on  which  manufactories  are  established  in  the 
older  countries  of  the  world,  those  of  New  South  Wales  appear  very  email ; 
but  this  is  not  surprising  when  the  sparseness  of  the  population  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  State  is  taken  into  consideration.  Stilly 
although  New  South  Wales  cannot  yet  be  considered  an  important  manu- 
facturing country,  this  source  of  national  wealth  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected,  for  the  invested  capital  now  amounts  to  over  £20,000,000, 
and  the  annual  value  of  production  exceeds  £10,500,000. 

So  early  as  1860  it  is  recorded  that  tliere  were  567  manufactories  and 
works  in  the  State,  and  in  1870  the  number  had  increased  to  1,692.  For 
the  year  1877  more  detailed  information  is  available,  and  it  appears  that 
the  manufactories  then  numbered  2,602,  and  gave  employment  to  24,932 
persons.  At  this  period  the  chief  works  consisted  of  clothing  and  boot 
factories,  grain  and  sugar  mills,  and  coach  and  waggon  factories.  In 
clothing  factories  2,710  hands  were  employed;  in  boot  factories,  1,915; 
in  grain  mills,  623;  in  sugar  mills,  1,065;  and  in  coach  and  waggon 
factories,  1,049. 

The  progress  sinee  the  year  1877  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures: — 


Ye«r. 

Establish- 

Hands 

Year. 

Esfcablish- 

Hands 

m«nts. 

smployed. 

ments. 

employed. 

No. 

No. 

1 

No. 

No. 

1877 

2,602 

24,932 

1892 

2,667 

47,916^ 

1878 

2,723 

25,991 

1893 

2,428 

42,057 

1879 

2,654 

25,684 

1894 

3,070 

46,60^ 

1880 

2.779 

28,259 

1895 

2,723 

48,030 

18S1 

2,961 

31,191 

1896 

2,928 

49,840 

18S*J 

3,158 

33,889 

1807 

2,826 

51,439 

1883 

3,224 

34,734 

1896 

2,839 

52,518 

1884 

8,419 

38,794 

1899 

2,912 

55,646 

1885 

3,541 

41.677 

1900 

8,077 

60,779 

1888 

3.641 

43,627 

1901 

3.367 

66,230 

1887 

3,349 

43,051 

1902 

3,396 

66,269 

1888 

3,106 

45,564 

1903 

3,476 

65,633 

1889 

2,928 

44,989 

1904 

3,632 

68,036 

1890 

2,588 

46,135 

1905 

3,700 

72.176- 

1891 

8.056 

50,879 

Prior  to  1901  there  was  no  Act  in  force  in  the  State  making  it  impera- 
tive for  proprietors  of  factories  and  works  to  supply  an  annual  return  of 
their  operations.  The  Census  Act  of  1901,  however,  conferred  extensive 
powers  on  the  Statistician  with  respect  to  information  regarding  these 
establishments,  and,  in  consequence,  the  industrial  statistics  since  that 
year  have  been  on  a  far  more  comprehensive  basis.  At  the  present  time 
particulars  of  the  operations  of  factories  and  works  are  seldom  withheld, 
and  wBen  they  are  not  given,  an  approximate  return  is  furnished  by 
the  collector,  who  usually  posesses  a  special  knowledge  of  the  district. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  establishments  where  no  machinery  is  used 
are  excluded  from  consideration  unless  at  least  four  persons  are  engaged 
therein.  Prior  to  1896  the  minimum  in  such  cases  was  five  hands;  but  a 
change  was  made  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria,  and  having  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Statisticians  of  the  various  States,  all  information 
regarding  manufactories  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  now  compiled 
on  the  same  basis.  All  works  and  factories  in  which  machinery  is  used 
are  included,  as  it  is  obvious  that  an  establishment  where  only  two  or 
three  hands  are  employed  to  look  after  machinery  may  turn  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  work  than  another  in  which  the  services  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  hands,  unassisted  by  mechanical  power,  are  utilised. 

The  figures  for  the  years  intervening  between  1891  and  1896  have  been. 
altered  to  agree  with  the  amended  classification,  so  that  a  comparison 
might  be  made  with  those  of  subsequent  years.  The  following  table  shows 
the  progress  since  1891,  both  in  regard  to  hands  employed  and  machinery 
used:  — 


Ye^r. 

Ntunber 

of 

EcteblUh- 

mento. 

Hands  employed. 

Power  of  Eiiffiiiee. 

Valne 

of  Machinery 

and  Plant. 

Umles. 

FemalM. 

ToteL 

Full 
Capacity. 

Arenae 
Used. 

h..p. 

h..p. 

£ 

1891 

3,056 

43.203 

7.676 

50,879 

38.618 

29,801 

4.386,475 

1S92 

2.657 

42.909 

5,007 

47,916 

36,364 

28,061 

4.246,129 

1803 

2,428 

37.832 

4,225 

42,057 

35,203 

27,162 

4,425.083 

1894 

3,070 

41,070 

5,432 

46,502 

38,033 

29,197 

5,529,866 

1895 

2.723 

41.546 

6,484 

48.030 

42,849 

31.077 

5,255,129 

1896 

2.928 

42.908 

6,932 

49.S40 

44,839 

33.253 

5.035,905 

1897 

2.826 

44.333 

7.106 

51,439 

46,347 

34.191 

5.294.228 

1898 

2.839 

44.673 

7,846 

52.518 

44,241 

32,968 

5,435.696 

1899 

2.912 

47.063 

8.583 

55,646 

45.938* 

33,080 

5.640,384 

1900 

3,077 

50,516 

10.263 

60,779 

49,599 

35,828 

5,707.640 

1901 

3.367 

54.556 

11.674 

66,230 

63.405 

44.595 

6.860.725 

1902 

3,396 

54.326 

11.943 

66,269 

75.907 

52.813 

6.795,843 

1903 

3,476 

52.453 

13.180 

65,633 

81,475 

69.353 

7.009.806 

1904 

3.632 

53.457 

14.679 

68,036 

86,878 

62,407 

7,536,903 

1905 

3,700 

56,111 

16,064 

72,176 

90.896 

70.054 

7,919,948 

During  the  two  years  preceding  1893  the  manufacturing  industry 
declined ;  but  after  the  financial  crisis  in  that  year  there  was  an  almost 
immediate  recovery,  and  each  succeeding  year,  with  one  exception,  has 
seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  There  has,  moreover, 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of  machinery  used,  and  also  in 
its  value. 

Taking  the  figures  for  1896,  which  are  the  first  compiled  on  the  basis 
now  existing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,203 
males  and  9,132  females,  making  a  total  of  22,335  hands.  The  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  females  has  been  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  males,  for  in  several  years  the  latter  showed  a  decrease.  From 
1893  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  number  of  males  steadily  increased;  but 
during  the  next  two  years  there*  was  a  temporary  decrease,  chiefly  in  the 
Hands  employed  in  metal  works,  establishments  dealing  with  pastoral 
products,  and  refrigerating  works. 
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Emplotmbnt  of  Females. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  females  employed  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  table  just  given,  and  when  viewed  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  hands,  the  result  is  still  more  marked.  Taking  the  figures 
for  1896,  it  is  found  that  the  females  represented  only  13*9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  hands,  while  in  1901  the  proportion  had  increased  to  17*6  per 
cent.,  and  in  1905  to  22' 3  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  to  every  hundred  males  employed  in  1896  there  were  16  females; 
in  1901,  21  females;  and  in  1905,  29  females.  In  order  to  indicate 
clearly  the  extent  to  which  female  labour  is  availed  of,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  applied,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  numbers  engaged  in  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  during  the  three  years  already  referred  to,  and 
the  proportion  to  every  hundred  males  employed  : — 


Hannfactory  or  Work. 


Females  employed. 


18C6. 


1901. 


1905. 


No.  of  Female*  to  100  Males. 


1898. 


1901.     I      1905. 


Aerated  Waters  

BiBcmts 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Chemicals,  Drags,  ko 

Clothing  (Slop) 

Clothing  (Tailoring)    

Clothing  (Oilskin  k  Waterproof) 

Clothing  (Shirts,  &c.) 

Condiments,  Coffee,  and  Spices- 
Confectionery  

Corn  Flour,  Oatmeal,  &c 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  

Furniture,  Bedding,  &o 

Hats  and  Caps 

Jam  and  Fruit  Canning 

Printing  and  Bookbinding 

Paper  Bags  and  Boxes   

Papermaking    

Sails,  Tents,  and  Tarpaulins 

Tobacco 

Woollen  and  Tweed  MiUs 

Other  Industries 

Total  


No. 

34 

136 

849 

32 

1,290 

1,036 

94 

56 

172 

118 

16 

1,738 

49 

50 

81 

394 

134 

16 

15 

170 

70 

382 


6,932 


No. 

No. 

49 

33 

350 

436 

1,118 

1,444 

66 

172 

2,636 

3,392 

1,437 

1,649 

290 

172 

337 

863 

167 

208 

225 

320 

71 

131 

2,626 

3,612 

128 

113 

198 

586 

140 

167 

703 

826 

140 

373 

8 

66 

86 

103 

428 

390 

72 

111 

499 

897 

11,674 

16,064 

No. 

4 

44 
32 
17 
822 
107  I 
157  ! 
509  ! 

«i 

33  I 
38  I 
4,138  ! 
5  I 
217 
22 
9 
343 
25 
27 
36 
43 
1 


No. 

4 

71 

39 

20 

434 

100 

258 

1,021 

56 

39 

46 

4,141 

7 

150 

28 

16 

149 

19 

88 

71 

44 

1 


16 


21 


No. 

3^ 

83 

48- 

41 

446 

119 

420 

1,182 

69 

52 

63 

6,689^ 

7 

184 

31 

18 

140 

69 

12 

69 

74 

2 


29 
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In  1905  there  were,  therefore,  9»132  more  females  employed  than  in 
181)6,  and  the  proportion  of  females  to  every  hundred  males  employed 
had  risen  from  16  to  29.  The  figures  last  quoted  do  not,  however,  take 
into  account  the  variations  in  ^  proportionate  number  of  males  and 
females  in  the  population,  so  the  following  table  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  number  of  females  employed  in  factories,  the  total  number  of 
females  aged  15  years  ar.d  over,  from  whom  the  factory  workers  are 
chiefly  drawn,  and  the  proportion  of  the  former  per  1,000  of  the  latter :  — 


Totelnanberof 

Females 

OTor  l&yean 

Number  of 

Femetoe 

employed  in 

fM^riee. 

Number  of 
Females 

feetoriee 
<per  1.000  femelee 
j  orer  15  years. 

Proportkmato  imsceaae,  per  oeat. 

Yew. 

lamimberof 

Females 

orer  ISjean 

ofa»e 

Inaunberof 
Females 

employed  in 
factories. 

1806 

300,500 

6,932 

19 

1901 

408,100 

11,674 

1            29 

13-20 

68*41 

1906 

439,020 

16,064 

1            37 

7-72 

37-60 

Comparing  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  factories  with  the  total 
number  of  females  over  15  years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
has  risen  from  19  per  1,000  in  1896  to  37  per  1,000  in  1905.  The 
number  employed  in  factories  during  1901  represented  an  increase  of 
68*41  per  cent,  on  the  number  for  1896 ;  but  in  the  total  number  of 
females  over  15  the  increase  was  only  13*20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  period 
from  1901  to  1905  the  respective  increases  were  equal  to  37*60  and  7*72 
per  cent.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  factories  has,  therefore, 
grown  about  five  times  as  fast  as  the  general  female  population.  Although 
the  greater  portion  of  the  numerical  increase  has  occurred  in  those 
industries  which  essentially  belong  to  woman's  sphere,  there  has  also  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  other  industries ;  so  that  there  is  evidently  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  towards  the 
introduction  of  female  labour  for  the  performance  of  minor  duties  in 
the  work  of  manufacture,  and  in  connection  with  the  sorting,  packing, 
•and  labelling  of  finished  articles.  Amongst  the  industries  enumerated 
on  the  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
number  of  females  employed  to  100  males  is  increasing,  noticeably  in  the 
biscuit,  condiment,  confectionery,  and  tobacco  factories. 

In  the  clothing  industries,  which  include  the  manufacture  of  slop  and 
waterproof  clothing,  tailoring,  shirt  and  hat  making,  and  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  the  number  of  females  employed  in  1896  was  4,264,  and 
10,274  in  1905,  an  increase  of  6,010  hands,  equal  to  141  per  cent.  In 
other  industries,  the  numbers  in  each  year  were  2,668  and  5,790  respec- 
tively, an  increase  during  the  period  of  3,122,  or  117  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  duties  which  are  usually  assigned 
to  females  in  the  various  industries.  In  confectionery  and  biscuit  fac- 
tories, their  chief  employment  is  in  packing  or  wrapping,  usually  on 
piece-work  in  the  latter  industry ;  in  hat^making  they  are  engaged  chiefly 
as  machinists  or  trimmers  in  straw-hat  making;  in  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories as  fitters,  machinists,  and  tiers-off ;  in  printing  and  bookbinding  as 
folders  and  sewers;  and  in  cigarette  factories  as  holder-makers  or 
machinists,  or,  on  piece-work,  as  packers. 
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Child  Labour. 

Child  labour  is  not  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  State  to  any  great 
extent,  although  it  is  gradually  increasing.  The  law  regulating  primary 
education  provides  that  children  must  attend  scl^ool  until  they  reach  their 
fourteenth  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  who,  prior  to  reaching  that 
age,  have  obtained  exemption  certificates;  while  section  35  of  the  Shops 
and  Factor ies  Act  of  1896  provides  that  ''No  child  shall,  unless  by 
special  permission  of  the  Minister,  be  employed  in  any  factory;  and 
no  such  special  permission  shall  be  given  to  a  child  under  the  age  of 
13  years. '^  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  person  under  14  years  of 
age  is  considered  to  be  a  child;  and  the  children  who  received  permits 
in  1905  numbered  288,  of  whom  186  were  boys  and  102  girls. 

At  the  Census  of  1901  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  2,127  males 
and  696  females  under  the  age  of  15  employed  in  manufactories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  furnished  to  the  Statistician  in  1905,  there  were 
only  668  males  and  473  females  under  15  engaged  in  factories.  The 
Census  figures  include  returns  from  establishments  which  do  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  manufactories  as  defined  in  these  pages;  but  these 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  apprentices 
and  improvers  to  state  their  correct  ages.  Useful  information  in  this 
eonnection  is  collected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Act,  which  will  tend  to  show  the  trend  of  the  movement  regarding  the 
employment  of  child  labour.  Taking  the  factories  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  the  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  nine  years : — 


Factoriaa  under  FiustoriM  and  Shopt  Act. 

Tmr. 

Total  VMOidM. 

under  16. 

HalM. 

FezaalM. 

MalM. 

Fenmlw. 

Malee. 

FemAlea. 

1807 

1,143 

588 

22,686 

7,000 

per  omt. 
6-06 

percent. 
8*36 

1898 

1,062 

525 

28.788 

7,831 

4*46 

8-70 

1899 

1,224 

813 

26,631 

8.604 

4-78 

7-12 

1900 

1,342 

788 

29,086 

10,018 

4-61 

7-87 

1001 

1,546 

965 

31,247 

11,026 

4*04 

8-76 

1002 

1,003 

1.277 

31,483 

12.397 

510 

10*80 

1903 

1.560 

1,362 

30.639 

13,464 

611 

10-04 

1904 

1,834 

1,672 

30,888 

14.777 

6*29 

10*64 

1905 

1.793 

1.499 

33.437 

15,747 

6-36 

9*46 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  while  the  employment  of  boys 
remains  relatively  about  the  same,  the  proportion  of  girls  has  steadily 
increased,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  females  now  employed  are  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Metropolitan  and  Country  Manufactoribs. 

The  number  of  manufactories  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1905  was  3,700, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  72,175,  or  an  average  of  nearly  20 
per  establishment.  There  were  122  establishments  which  each  employed 
over  100  persons,  the  average  number  therein  being  210.    In  the  following 
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table  will  l»e  found  a  division  of  the  manufactories  in  the  metropolitaD 
and  country  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  hands  emplored  during 
1905:  — 


• 

Diftrict. 

Oountiy  DMriete.       SEevloBfib  Waki. 

EetAbltah. 
mente. 

Hands. 

EflUbUah- 
menU. 

H---   1SS^;H--- 

Under  4  hsnds ...,t 

121 
125 
533 
361 
319 
127 
94 

270 
600 
3,865 
6.304 
9,964 
8,800 
20,139 

1                                     1 
457  ,     1,077          578  ;       1,347 

4  hsndv  

266        1,064          391          1,564 

5  to  10  hands 

819  '     5,596        1,352  ■       9,461 

11  to20    

302  '     4,350          063  \      9,654 

2lio50    „        

118       3,550          437  •     13,514 

51  to  100  „       

30       2,193           157  ,     10,993 

101  and  UDwardB  

28        5.503           122        25.642 

Total  

1,680 

48,842 

2,020 

23,333       3,700  1     72,175 

1               1 

The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
where  population  is  densest ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  factories  of  the  metropolitan  district,  although  not  so  numerous, 
are  much  more  important  than  those  of  the  country,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  hands.  The  average  number  of 
hands  per  establishment  in  the  metropolitan  district  was  29,  and  in  the 
country  between  11  and  12. 

The  disparity  between  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts  was  not 
always  so  marked — in  1896  the  hands  numbered  29,085  and  20,755 
respectively — and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  chief  development 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  within  decent  years  has  taken  place  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 

The  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  large  industries  in  and  around 
Sydney  are  considerable — a  commanding  position  as  regards  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  proximity  to  the  coal-fields,  easy  oonmiuni- 
cation  by  rail  or  sea  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  production  in  the  State, 
density  of  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — these  have  tended  to 
centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  all  the  chief  industries.  In  the 
country  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-mills,  smelting  works, 
sugar-mills,  and  flour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  domestic  character 
intended  to  meet  a  day-to-day  demand,  or  for  the  treatment  of  perishable 
goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  State  for  the  last 
ten  years:  — 


Haodi  em 

ployed. 

1 

Year. 

District. 

Country     '                ^ear. 
Dtetricta.    I 

Metropolitan 
District. 

GSOODtlT 

Dietricta. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

29,085 
29,964 
31,934 
34,216 
38,668 

20,755 
21,455 
20,584 
21,430    1 
22,111     1 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

42,415 
43,677 
43,762 
45,409 
48,842 

23,815 
22,692 
21,881 
22,627 
23,333 
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There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  New 
South  Wales.  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civilisation  in  regard  both 
to  food  and  clothing,  possessing  illimitable  resources  of  coal,  together 
with  vast  deposits  of  iron  and  other  mineral  ores,  and  with  the  finest 
shipping  port  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  the  State  must  eventually 
become  a  potent  factor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  Australia,  if  not  of 
the  world.  The  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  restrict 
the  development  of  manufacturing  operations  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
from  a  population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the 
capital  required  to  carry  them  on. 


Classification  op  Manufactories. 

The  majority  of  the  manufacturing  industries  may  be  classified  as 
domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  called  into  existence  by  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  or  connected  with  the  treatment  of  perish- 
able products  for  immediate  use;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  industries  the  products  from  which  come  into  competition  with 
imported  goods.  The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  these  classes  were — in 
domestic  industries  dependent  on  natural  resources,  3i,596;  industries 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  perishable  products,  4,034;  and  in  other 
industries,  33,545. 

The  industries  are  divided  into  nineteen  classes,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  each  class  during  1896,  1901,  and  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  was  as  follows:  — 


Class  of  Industry. 


No.  of  Hands  Employed. 


18M.         lUOl.  1908.         ]90i.         1905. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vm. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

XII. 
XIII. 

xrv. 

XV. 
XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIII. 
XIX. 


Treating   Raw  Materials,   Prodnct  of 

Pastoral  Pursuits,  &c , 

Oils  and  Fats,  Animal,  Vefl^etable,  &c. 
Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  &c.   .., 

Working  in  Wood  

Metal  Works ,  Machinery,  &c , 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink,  kc... 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics,  &c 

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  Engraving 

Musical  Instruments  

Arms  and  Explosives 

Vehicles   and  Fittings,  Saddlery  and 

Harness,  Ac  

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  &c 

Furniture,  Bedding,  and  Upholstery... 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  By-products  .. 
Surgical  and  other  Scientific  Instru 

ments  

Jewellery,     Timepieces,    and    Plated 

Ware   

Heat,  Light,  and  Power   

Leatherware,  n.e,i 

Minor  Wares,  n.e.i.  


Total 


3,748 

410 

2,441 

3,9.34 

8,705 

10,179 

9,750 

4,940 

18 


1,592 

1,132 

1,183 

331 

35 

102 

859 

33 

448 


2,981 

698 

3,007 

5,108 

13,926 

11.372 

14,497 

6,573 

226 

11 

2,541 

1,541 

2,140 

450 


165 

1,417 

117 

391 


2,787 

625 

3,073 

6,167 

12,851 

10,469 

15,486 

6,135 

219 

19 

2,102 

1,501 

1,923 

693 

64 

257 

1.672 

133 

457 


49,840 


66,230 


65,633 


2,696 

595 

3,191 

4,923 

13,339 

10,888 

16,611 

6,360 

240 

19 

2,276 

1,358 

1,915 

792 


368 

1,682 

192 

522 


68,036 


2,917 

660 

3,413 

5,244 

13,831 

11,546 

18,106 

6,468 

348 

16 

2,417 
1.478 
1,966 


71 

393 

1,676 

180 

676 


72,17 
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It  Trill  be  seen  liiat,  ooincident  with  Hie  decrease  in  live  stock,  ihen  w«« 
a  decline  in  the  industries  dealing  with  pastoral  products,  which  are^ 
however,  again  showing  dgns  of  a  reTival.  Establiflhrnents  woi^ing  in 
connection  with  stone,  clay,  glass,  ^.,  show  an  increased  employment, 
due  largely  to  the  expansion  of  the  brickyards ;  and  the  increase  in  wood- 
workers is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  business 'of  saw-mills  and  joinery 
works,  indicating  greater  activity  in  the  building  trades.  Metal  worka 
show  a  great  advance  since  1896,  and  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry 
discloses  an  improvement,  the  most  noticeable  being  smelting,  railway 
workshops,  and  carriage  building,  ironworking,  and  engineering.  The 
increase  in  the  clothing  industry  is  gratifying,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  materials  ^ows  no  advance.  In  furniture- 
making  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands;  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chinese.  The  extension  of  electric  power  has  led  to  a 
considerate  increase  of  employment,  and  in  the  minor  industries  there 
is  also  evidence  of  greater  activity. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  show,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  principal  details  respecting  each  class  of 
industry  for  the  year  1905:  — 


CUm  of  Industxy. 


lii 
lis 


AremflB  nmnber 
of  Hands  employed. 


I.  TraatinffBawlCateriAli, 
&c 


n.  Oils  and  Fftt«.Ao 

m.  Proceeses  In  stone,  Clay. 
Glass,  Ac 


IV.  Workjnff  In  Wood 

V.  ICetal  Works,  Maehinery 

VL  Connected    with    Food 

___       and  Drink.  &c 

Vn.  Clothing    and     Textile 

Fabrics,  &c 

Vni.  Books,  Paper,  Prbting, 
kc 


IX.  Mnsioal  Instmments 

X.  Arms  and  Ezplosires 
XI.  Vehicles.  Saddlery,  and 

Harness,  &c 

Xn.  Ship  and  Boat  Baildinff, 

Ac 

Xm.  Fnmltore,  Bedding,  tnd 

Upholstery 

XTV.  Drugs.   Chei 

By-products 

XV.  Smvical  and  other  Bclen- 

tiflc  Instruments    

XVI.  Jewellery.  Plated  Ware. 
Ac.  . 


XVn.  Heat.  Light,  and  Power 
XV ILL.  Lestherware,  m.s.i.  .. 
XIX«  Hittor  Wares,  n.e  i.  .. 


ToUl. 


254 
47 

238 
440 
352 

en 


6 

3 

250 

35 

lis 

39 

8 

32 

132 

il 


2,905 
SOS 

3,312 

5,226 

18,7»5 

0.7U 

6,183 

5.178 

315 

14 

2,370 

1,474 

1,821 

598 

60 


170 
454 


:',700    56,111 


Total. 


in 

-ft 


n 


12 

94 

101 

18 

36 

1,812 

11,973 

1.290 

33 

2 

47 

4 

145 

871 

11 

30 

53 

10 

122 


16.064 


2.917 

660 

3,413 

5,144 

]S,e31 

11,546 

18,106 

6.468 

848 

16 

2,417 

1,478 

1,966 

869 

71 

393 

1,676 

180 

576 


72,175 


months 

8*80 
11*45 
11-27 
10*48 
1171 
10-74 
11*68 
11*89 
12*60 
12-00 
11*66 
12*00 
11*84 
11-89 
1200 
12*00 
11*81 
12*00 
11*64 


175.616 

43,548 

284,363 

978,057 

1,378,651 

798,193 

821,916 

519,191 

80,398 

765 

154.510 

156,616 

141.358 

54,156 

6,180 

90,219 

184.856 

10,915 

27,916 


I 


11*34  I  5,191,350    70,054 


No. 

8,370 

496 

9JUI 

6,460 

8,982 

14,875 

1,160 

1,434 

31 

4 

166 

2,178 

863 

564 

7 

39 

27,578 

IS 

129 


Hi 


217JBST 

158^086. 

306,967 

876,66S 

1,589.901 

8,806,356 

960,806 

617,287 

5,875 

290 

88.004 

168s065 

89,966 

96014 

11,856 

l,486,6n 

4*751 


7,9I9,9«S 
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The  hands  employed  in  manufactories  numbered  72,175,  but  only 
58,842  were  actually  engaged  in  the  different  processes  of  manufacture^ 
or  in  the  sorting  and  packing  of  finished  articles.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees and  their  occupation  was  as  follows  : — 


Treatinff  Raw  Materials,  Proclunt 
of  Pastoral  Pursuits,  &c 

iMlsand  Fats,  Animal.  Vegetable,  &c. 

Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  kc. 

Workinff  in  Wood    

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  &c 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink,  kc. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics,  &c... 

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  Engrav- 
ing   

Musical  Instruments 

Arms  and  Explosives  

Vehicles  and  Fittings,  Saddlery  and 
Harness,  ftc 

Ship  and  Boat-building,  fto , 

Furniture,  Bedding,  ana  Upholstery 

Dru^  Chemicals,  and  By-products 

Surgical  and  other  Scientific  Instru 
ments 

Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Plated 
Ware     

Heat,  Light,  and  Power 

Leatherware,  n.e.i 

Minor  Wares,  n.s.i , 


310 
69 
304 
671 
632 
967 
983 

589 
9 
4 

303 
52 

168 
68 

12 

41 

131 

14 

65 


71 
51 
86 
254 
426 
677 
214 

446 
15 


64 
40 

46 


28 
91 

8 
19 


166 

2,218 

20 

458 

127 

2,666 

367 

3,611 

386 

12,168 

603 

8,410 

27 

16,279 

50 

5,131 

2 

316 

... 

10 

8 

2,010 

30 

1,259 

10 

1,711 

23 

699 

1 

48 

1 

320 

309 

1,093 

1 

152 

6 

483 

152 
56 
330 
551 
2ld 
889 
170 

252 
6 

a 


97 
31 
43 

6 

8 
62 

6 
14 


433 


2,917 
660 
3,413 
5,244 
13,831 
11,546 
18,106 

6,468 

•rwO 

16 

2,417 

1,478 

1,966 

869 

71 


1,676 
180 
676 


The  engine-driyers  shown  aboTe  were  not  engaged  in  actual  manufacturing 
operations. 


Inoustri£»  Treating  Raw  Materials,  the  Product  of  Pastoral  and 
Aqricultuiial  Pursuits. 

Tbe  operations  of  those  industries  which  are  engaged  in  treating  raw 
materials,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits,  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  seasons,  and  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
live  stock  depastured,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  much  less  than 
in  former  years,  although  there  is  evidence  of  an  improvement  since 
last  year. 


Industries. 

lii 

"3 

Av< 

of  a 

MalM. 

in^nnn 
MdBemp] 

Vemalas. 

iber 
ojed. 

Total. 

111 

Amount 
of  wages  paid. 

Arerage 

Hone-power 

of  Machiner  J 

used. 

I.— TkBATUio  Raw  Matbrial,  Ac. 

Boiling-down  sad  TSUow  Bsininf 

TuineriM    

Woolsoouring  and  PsHmoDgering 
KJhMtt-cutting,  kc 

2S 
85 
75 

78 

t58 

859 

1,364 

424 

6 
2 
3 

1 

204 

801 

1,367 

425 

months 

10-94 
11-75 
7-55 
5-50 

£ 

19.415 
6«,787 
76,428 
12.»86 

No. 

271 
680 

1,000 
419 

£ 

86.217 
66,131 
90,660 
24,940 

Total 

254 

2.905 

12 

2,917 

8-80 

175,616 

2.870 

217.957 
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The  figures  do  not  include  boiling-down  and  wool-washing  works  on 
stations,  as  they  are  only  in  operation  for  a  few  weeks  in  each  year.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  varies  considerably  during  the  year,  and  in 
certain  seasons  many  more  persons  are  at  work,  especially  at  wool- 
scouring. 

Tallow  refining  is  not  the  important  industry  it  was  ten  years  ago^ 
when  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  live  stock  to  be  disposed  of  each  year, 
and  the  price  of  tallow  was  high  enough  to  encourage  the  disposal  of 
stock  in  this  manner.  With  the  return  of  good  seasons,  however,  together 
with  an  increase  in  prices,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  tallow  during  the  last  two  years.  Particulars  of  the  production  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  *'  Pastoral  Industry.'* 

No  information  is  available  regarding  the  number  of  skins  tanned 
during  last  year,  nor  can  the  quantity  of  wool  washed  be  stated  with 
exactitude;  but  the  export  of  washed  wool  amounted  to  41,371,319  lb. 


Oils 

AND  Fats — ^Animal, 

Vegetable, 

<kc. 

Indnatriea. 

III 

Areraire  number  of 

ill 
ill 

@  9 

H 

Maiea. 

Female*. 

Total. 

n.— OlL8»  Fatb,  kc, 
OH  and  Qreaaii 

;, 

86 
480 

SB 

months 

loao 

11  Gl 

£ 

8.101 
85.447 

No. 
168 
}34 

£ 
8S.816 

Soap  and  Candles 

04  \        &74 

110.717 

Total 

47 

566 

• 

M 

660 

11-45 

43,548 

406 

153,0SS 

Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  be  expected,  is  firmly  established.  The 
quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  however,  as  yet  but  small, 
and  in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported.  Common  soap  of 
local  make  is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  the  imported  article,  and 
practically  commands  the  local  market. 

With  the  extension  of  gas-lighting,  which  is  now  almost  universal 
throughout  the  habitations  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  consumption 
of  candles  gradually  decreased,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  production,  which  was  almost  wholly  for  local  use.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  improvement,  and  an  export  trade  with  the  other 
States  has  sprung  up.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  soap 
and  candle  making  industry  during  the  last  ten  years:  — 


Quantity  mannfactnred 

Tear. 

8«ap 
and  Candle 
Faotoriee. 

Hands 
Employed. 

(as  returned  by  manufactnrers). 

Horse-power 
of  Plant 

(fnU  capacity). 

Soap. 

Okndles. 

No. 

No. 

owt. 

lb. 

H.-p. 

1896 

43 

370 

150,373 

3.734,050 

770 

1897 

40 

310 

187,142 

2,638.175 

726 

1898 

35 

276 

139,983 

2,312,778 

663 

1899 

41 

287 

142,526 

2,675,006 

614 

1900 

43 

351 

147,616 

2,073,427 

818 

1901 

44 

63:{ 

233,700 

3,897,468 

829 

1902 

40 

425 

176,822 

2,965,766 

533 

1903 

47 

620 

199.807 

3,231,842 

744 

1904 

46 

608 

208,677 

3.984.035 

556 

1905 

40 

574 

212,658 

4,226.082 

520 
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Processes  is  Stone,  Clat,  Glass,  &c. 

As  the  majority  of  these  industries  are  closely  associated  with  the 
building  trade,  the  employment  afforded  reflects,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
condition  of  that  trade.  The  number  of  hands  employed  has  not  varied 
much  since  1901,  but  shows  a  substantial  increase  since  1896.  The  details 
of  each  industry  for  1905  were  as  follow:  — 


Indnstries. 


Ha 


AreiMe  nnmber 
of  Hands  employed. 


Malea.  Females.    Total, 


11 


111 


3|l 


IIL— Stohs,  Clat,  Glabs,  fto. 

Briekeand  TUee  

Glass  (Incladiiiff  Bottles) 

Glass  (Ornamental) 

lime.  Plaster,  Cement,  and 
Asphalt    

Xsrlile,  Slate,  ite 

Modelling,  Ac 

Potteiy  and  Earthenware 

Total 


172 
9 
12 

20 
12 

1 
12 


238 


1,935 
340 

158 

479 

146 

9 

245 


71 

2 

1 

27 


3,312 


101 


2.006 
340 
160 

4^0 

146 

9 

272 


3,418 


Months 
1117 
11*21 
12*00 

11-84 
11-37 
12*00 
10-53 


11*27 


£ 

160,107 
20,295 
12,445 

58,472 

13,034 

904 

19,106 


No. 

1.827 
19 
29 

1,773 
92 

101 


284.383 


8,841 


£ 

209,963 
9,345 
5,658 

147.276 

14,100 

202 

21,413 


398,967 


In  1891  there  were  2,018  hands  employed  in  brickworks,  and  the 
output  of  bricks  was  184,682,000.  There  was  then  a  decline  in  building 
operations,  and  during  the  two  years  after  the  crisis  of  1893  the  output 
fell  below  100,000,000.  There  has  since  been  an  improvement,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  give  the  details  of  the  industry 
during  the  last  ten  years :  — 


Year. 

Brickworks. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Bricks  made 

(as  returned  hj 

makers). 

Horsepower 

of  PUnt 
(faUoapadtj). 

1896 

No. 
160 

No. 
1,295 

No. 
102,459,000 

1,'2& 

1897 

149 

1.166 

113,267,000 

1,326 

1898 

131 

1,252 

113,126,000 

1,281 

1899 

148 

1,448 

120,375,000 

1,552 

1900 

157 

1,535 

128,430,000 

1,639 

1901 

182 

1,823 

159,254,000 

1,543 

1902 

182 

1,973 

180,727,000 

1,986 

1903 

163 

1,921 

20*2,681,000 

2,243 

1904 

165 

1,893 

154,480,000 

2.701 

1905 

172 

2,006 

162,643,000 

2,974 

The  manufacture  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  earthenware  is  usually  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  brickmaking,  although  there  are  establishments 
devoted  solely  to  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  value  of  the  tiles, 
pottery,  and  earthenware  manufactured  in  1905  was  £57,900,  of  which 
£36,900  was  produced  from  works  principally  engaged  in  brickmaking. 
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Working  xh  Wood. 

These  industries  are  largely  oonnected  with  the  supply  or  preparsiioo 
of  building  materiab,  and,  like  ^lose  in  the  class  immediately  preoeding, 
afford  a  reliable  index  to  the  state  of  the  building  trade. 


Indiufcri08. 


Averatte  number 
of  HaudB  employed. 


^ 


Total. 


•8  . 

fll 


h 


ul 


III 


IV.— WoBKoro  nr  Wood. 

BozeeandCaaee  

CooperAge , 

Joinery 

Sawmills 

Wood  Tuning,  Ac 

Total 


16 

215 

18 

851 

N 

779 

338 

8,874 

U 

107 

44B 

5,226 

4 

18 

1 


IS 


816 
851 
78S 
3,886 
lOB 


5,844 


11-38 
18*00 
11-79 
10-04 
11-85 


10-4$ 


£ 
18.603 
10,116 
68,503 


4,401 


Ho. 
841 
18f 
188 

5,467 
84 


£ 

S,00fr 
SB,7B3 

5i,ua 

SSBtOU 
5,75» 


378,61^ 


6,480 


87«k«8 


Of  the  5,244  hands  employed  in  these  industries,  2,042  were  engaged 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  3,202  in  the  country,  the  employment  io 
the  latter  district  being  almost  wholly  in  connection  with  saw-miUs,  which 
provided  work  for  3,010  hands.  The  total  number  of  hands  engaged  in 
saw-mills  numbered  3,886,  which  shows  an  increase  compared  with  the 
figures  for  recent  years,  but  is  far  below  the  total  in  1892.  The  details 
of  the  industry  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


Tear. 

Saw 
Mills. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Plant  and  Maobinery.l 

Year. 

Saw 
Kills. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Plant  and  IbM^tueiy. 

Power  (full,     v.i«- 
capacity).!     ^''"•* 

Power  (fuUl     vj— 
capacity).!     ^'*^' 

No. 

No. 

H.p.     !        £ 

No. 

No. 

H.-p. 

£ 

18^6 

326 

3.187 

5,885       265.020 

1901 

345 

4.088 

6,547 

273.883 

1897 

303 

3,062 

5,377    1  226,075 

1902 

331 

3,930 

6,636    J  273,40^ 

1898 

259 

3,061 

5,176    1  212,565 

1903 

333 

3,936 

6,857    1  289.258 

1899 

259 

3.004 

5.130    1  213,477 

1904 

324 

3.665 

6,379    1  285.935 

1900 

269 

3,294 

5.499    1   242.900 

1 

1905 

339 

3.886 

6,848     1  286.011 

1 

The  timber  cut  in  forest  saw-mills  during  1905  measured  112,580,000 
superficial  feet. 

The  growth  of  the  employment  in  box  factories  is  a  testimony  to  the 
great  advances  made  by  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  rabbits,  the  former 
being  despatched  in  boxes  and  the  latter  in  crates.  As  showing  the 
increased  employment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1896  there  were  onh" 
95  hands  employed  in  these  establishments,  as  compared  with  216  in  1905. 

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  &o. 

The  industries  comprised  in  this  class  are  the  most  important  to  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  State,  for,  although  the  clothing  trade  employs 
more  hands,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  it  is  greatly  l^ow  the  metal- 
working  industry,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  females  employed. 
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The  following  tabfo  thews  the  employment  afiarded»  and  other  par- 
ticulars, for  eadi  brandi  of  the  industry  during  1905: — 


Xndottries. 


Is 


iZiH 


of  Bandai  eaployMl. 


h 


Total. 


Hi 


T.  —UWTAh  WOKSB,  MACBIinSRT. 

ftc. 

Agvioaltiml  Implcmente  

Brass  and  Copper  

Ctttlwy  

Engineering  

OalTanised  Iron 

Ironworks  and  Foondrlas 

IieadMlUs 

Bailway  Carriages 

Bailway  and  Trunway  Workshops 

Smelting   

Stores  and  Ovens  

Tinsmithing 

Wireworking    

Other  Metal  Works  

Total  


17 

881 

5 

U 

aeo 

4 

flS 

109 

3,077 

6 

84 

883 

6 

»2 

1.279 

1 

2 

21 

... 

3 

S83 

20 

3^7 

18 

41 

3.133 

11 

29B 

... 

80 

348 

4 

7 

303 

2 

11 

221 

1 

352 

13,795 

36 

388 

269 

28 

3,083 

568 

1,280 

21 

858 
8,548 
3,133 

see 

847 
306 
222 


Honths 

£ 

11-45 

28,090 

12il0 

18888 

12*60 

1.988 

11-88 

884,277 

1179 

88,887 

1187 

108,807 

12(0 

2,750 

lias 

25/Pl 

12-CO 

4294>77 

1186 

888,881 

18-00 

19,218 

11-97 

18,555 

11-85 

90,801 

11-77 

90,547 

1171 

1,878,651  1 

No. 

101 

62 

9 

1,526 

88 

882 

170 

80 

812 

4,880 

62 

87 

198 

92 


11,584 
18,^ 

i»<ao 

972,310 
90,198 

112,718 
11.000 
17316 

951,4tt 

757;88B 
8,088 
14408 
95,817 
12,870 


8,922 


1,529,901 


In  1896  there  were  only  8,705  hands  engaged  in  works  of  this  dass,. 
so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ovter  5,100,  or  59  per  cent.,  since 
that  year.  The  chief  increase  is  in  works  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  railway  engines  and  carriages,  which  show  1,429  more 
hands;  and  this  is  only  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  in 
rolling-stock,  consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  railways  and  the 
extension  of  the  metropolitan  tramway  system.  Engineering  works  show 
an  increase  of  1,117  hands  since  1896,  and  ironworks  238.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  for  regret  that,  although  the  State  posseees  large  and 
valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  Carcoar  and  Cadia,  there  is  no  estaUish- 
ment  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ore.  Works  were 
erected  at  Eskbank  with  this  end  in  view,  but  the  actual  manufacture  of 
iron  was  abandoned,  and  the  work  done  consists  of  re-rolling  old  rails  and 
utilising  scraps  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  ordinary 
castings,  &q. 

The  question  of  establishing  the  industry  has  attracted  considerable - 
attention  in  both  the  Federal  and  State  Parliaments.  So  important  waa 
the  matter  deemed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced^ 
which  provided  that  a  bonus  should  be  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  iron ) 
but  this  was  amended  to  admit  of  payment  of  the  bonus  only  to  works 
established  by  the  Grovernment  of  any  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  A 
Royal  Commission  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter, 
and  after  exhaustive  inquiries  the  members  unanimously  agreed  that  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ores  were  to 
be  found  in  Australia;  but  they  were  evenly  divided  in  opinion  on  the- 
question  of  paying  bonuses  to  private  individuals,  and  it  was  only  on» 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman  that  the  report  was  in  favour  thereof. 

In  the  Federal  Tariff  provision  is  made  for  imposing  ad  valorem  duties 
on  iron  and  its  manufactures,  so  soon  as  it  is  certified  by  the  Minister 
for  Customs,  and  confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the 
Commonwealth . 

A  decisive  step  towards  establishing  the  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
was  made  during  1905  by  the  State  Government,  which  called  for  tenders 
for  the  manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  pig-iron 
and  rolled  iron  and  steel  required  by  them  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
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The  principal  conditions  of  contract  were  that  the  contractor  should 
establish,  within  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  a  blast  furnace  or 
furnaces,  and  erect  all  machinery  and  plant  necessary  for  the  conversion 
of  iron  ore  into  pig-iron,  and  rolled  steel  and  iron,  and  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  materials  included  in  the  contract.  A  satisfactory 
tender  was  received,  and  the  necessary  plant  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

In  smelting  works  there  are  now  1,057  more  hands  employed  than 
there  were  in  1896.  The  majority  of  the  work  done  is  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  silver  and  lead  ores;  but  there  are  other  establishments 
dealing  with  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  other  ores,  which  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  from  New  Caledonia.  Quartz 
batteries  are  excluded  from  these  figures,  but  establishments  using  a 
cyanide  plant  are  included.  Within  recent  years,  zinc-extracting  plants 
on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  established  in  the  State,  and  both  at 
Broken  Hill  and  elsewhere  great  attention  is  being  directed  to  this  matter. 
Further  details  in  connection  therewith  are  given  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  "Mines  and  Minerals." 


Industries  connected  with  Food  and  Drink. 


From  the  figures  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  it  would 
appear  that  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  have  increased  but 
little  in  importance  since  1896,  for  the  hands  then  employed  number  only 
1,367  less  than  in  1905.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  there  have 
been  large  individual  increases  in  several  industries,  but  these  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  decline  in  sugar-milling,  and  in  meat  preserving  and 
fieezing.  In  1905  there  were  11,546  hands  usually  employed  in  this 
class,  but  the  number  fluctuates  considerably  during  the  year,  as  employ- 
ment in  establishments  manufacturing  aerated  waters,  butter,  cheese, 
flour j  sugar,  and  jam  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  industry  during  1905;  — 


Industries. 


ATemre  number  of 
Hands  employed. 


Males.    Females   Total, 


I. 


n 


III' 


-^ti 


m 


Class  VI. —Food  and  Drike,  tc 

]b«oan-curing  

Butter  Factories  and  Creameries 

Butterine  and  HarKarine 

Cheese  Factories 

Condensed  Milk 

Meat  and  Fish  Preserving    

Biscuits 

Confectionery 

Cornflour,  Oatmeal,  ibc    

Flour-mills   

Jam  and  Fruit  Canning    

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Vinegar  . . 

Sugar  Mills  

Sugar  Refinery    

Aerated  Waters,  Cordials,  ^. . 

Breweries 

Condiments,  Coffee,  Spioes,  kc. 

DistUIeries    

Ice  and  Refrigerating  

Malting ;.... 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  &a 

Total 


15 

137 

2 

26 

S 

8 

6 

24 

17 

78 

11 

7 

5 

1 

211 

42 

20 

2 

46 

6 

IS 


677 


127 

837 

18 

77 

60 

795 

628 

614 

207 

878 

534 

85 

662 

410 

1,197 

1,026 

808 

18 

888 

88 

662 


86 
486 
820 
181 
2 
167 

80 


88 

2 

206 

"i 

'396 


9,734    I   1,812 


128 

842 

18 

77 

50 

881 

964 

934 

888 

875 

701 

115 

652 

410 

1,280 

1,028 

511 

18 

889 

S3 

962 


11,646 


Months. 
11-06 
11*49 
12-00 
10  26 
12-00 

9-79 
11-95 
11-83 
11-80 
1014 
10-74 
1200 

512 
12-00 
11-76 
11-93 
12-00 
12-00 

7-96 

8*30 
1110 


1074 


£ 

12.718 

75.091 

1,006 

»14 
82 
i76 
156 
195 
;59 
103 
i65 
165 
178 
^6 
'52 
46 
60 
177 
lis 
109 


793,193 


No. 

94 

1,613 

10 

87 

40 

287 

110 

220 

385 

3,662 

121 

3 

2,790 

94S 

440 

687 

321 

7 

2,320 

43 

S3S 


14,375 


£ 

14.428 

212.930 

1,600 

6,233 

12,164 

31,800 

48,224 

44.797 

40.611 

294,760 

20,911 

1,280 

502,879 

874.124 

113.889 

238.328 

27,666 

82.533 

362,181 

19.640 

104,466 


2,505,363 


In  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  machinery  enters  largely  into 
use,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  above.  There  are  many 
important   industries    in    this   class,    but    for    only    a    few    of   them    is 
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information  available  regarding  the  materials  treated  and  the  output  of 
manufactured  articles.  Taking  these  in  their  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  industries  first  enumerated  deal  wholly  with  dairy  products.  The  pro- 
duction from  these  industries  is  not  included  in  the  value  of  production 
from  manufactories,  as  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  dairying  industry, 
and  has  been  included  therein.  Creameries  are  not  counted  as  separate 
establishments  when  worked  in  conjunction  with  butter  factories;  but  the 
hands  employed  are  included  in  the  figures  given.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  made  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  factory-made  article.  Details  regarding  the  output  are 
given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  *' Dairying  Industry.''  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  machinery  in  use  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  numbers 
of  factories  and  hands  do  not  coincide  with  those  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  as  they  include  factories  on  farms,  the  hands  in  which  (251  males 
and  3  females  in  1905)  are  not  exclusively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
dairy  products  alone,  but  in  general  farm  labour,  and  are  consequently 
included  elsewhere:  — 


Factories 

h 

Ponons 
employed. 

1 

t 

t 

]1 

h 

Id 

|| 

3 

1 

siS 

t 

«: 

1 

|1 

1 

e 

^1 

1^ 

" 

1 

1 

II 

1 

H 

1 

F 

No. 

Now 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1806 

101 

202 

16 

12 

16 

17 

467 

212,216 

466 

2,020 

241 

889 

687 

162 

1,246 

151 

1897 

181 

204 

18 

8 

2 

614 

224,626 

688 

8,416 

187 

268 

667 

101 

1.829 

124 

1808 

187 

866 

28 

10 

J 

686 

248,844 

608 

8.882 

192 

272 

724 

SOS 

1.482 

97- 

1800 

168 

867 

16 

12 

562 

266.702 

60S 

8,497 

182 

267 

684 

176 

1,438 

66 

1900 

164 

846 

10 

18 

^ 

556 

266,320 

606 

3,466 

108 

272 

667 

177 

1.878 

4T 

1001 

168 

470 

21 

14 

12 

600 

200,648 

784 

3,763 

168 

269 

772 

110 

1,686 

71 

1002 

163 

806 

31 

18 

6 

628 

263,764 

676 

8,207 

168 

274 

571 

147 

1,304 

66 

1008 

158 

284 

81 

16 

494 

246,860 

562 

8.094 

168 

262 

486 

146 

1.873 

88, 

1004 

146 

271 

28 

14 

465 

251.322 

525 

8.066 

178 

267 

481 

96 

1.864 

86/ 

1006 

163 

266 

36 

16 

•• 

468 

277,008 

646 

8.170 

196 

280 

426 

104 

1.842 

9. 

In  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  live  stock,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
operations  of  meat-preserving  and  ice  and  refrigerating  works  should 
have  declined,  and  in  the  former  there  were  only  831  hands  employed  in 
1905,  as  against  971  in  1896,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  839  and  1,047 
in  each  year  respectively.  The  carcases  of  10,931  cattle  and  356,894 
sheep  were  treated  in  meat-preserving  works,  and  of  3,435  cattle  and 
1,306,100  sheep  in  freezing  establishments. 

The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  ample  for 
treating  the  flour  consumed  in  the  State;  and  the  fact  that  New  South 
Wales  now  produces  more  than  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  requirements 
does  not,  therefore,  make  an  increase  in  the  number  of  flour-mills  pro- 
bable, as  those  in  existence  are  not  kept  working  to  their  full  capacity. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  the  season  ended 
3lBtldarch,  1903,  the  operations  of  the  mills  were  much  restricted;  but 
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die  indiielrj  nemei  il  its 

delAik  vegardiiig  floar-nille 


(fan 


So. 

Nou 

BMbdtU 

To«^ 

ap. 

£ 

1809  1 

91 

721 

9,711.8» 

137,350 

3,44H 

241,535 

IW  ' 

91 

740 

6,582;il8 

134,013 

3,888 

255,400 

lads  > 

80 

757 

7.979L491 

170.473 

3.935 

990,917 

1699 

Hb 

815 

7.458.3W 

150^400 

4,095 

209,753 

1900  , 

89 

841 

8.949,083 

170,480 

4.390 

275,910 

1901  1 

89 

889 

9,309,534 

191,904 

4,401 

254,335 

1902 

81 

812 

8,853,018 

185,147 

4,405 

297.372 

1903 

79 

751 

8,030,409 

121,074 

4.947 

292,297 

1904 

81 

875 

10,418.979 

210,137 

4,851 

293,^8 

1905 

78 

875 

10,117,793 

205,805 

5,158 

204,790 

Particulart  regarding  the  output  of  aerated-water  factories  are  not 
Available;  but  the  hands  emploved  show  an  increase  of  252  since  1896. 
At  certain  aeasona  of  the  year  a  larger  number  of  hands  is  employed,  the 
greatest  number  at  work  in  1905  being  1,449.  The  number  of  breweries 
is  becoming  less  each  year,  although  the  persons  engaged  show  an  increase 
of  237  since  1896.  The  production  during  the  last  few  years  has 
declined,  and  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  average  consumption 
of  all  alcoholic  liquors  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  materials  used  in 
breweries  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  actual  output  were: — 


iMiahels. 

1903 496,873 

1904 441.844 

1905 458,371 


Hops. 

lb 
901,339 

557,400 
558.691 


torn. 
3,495 
3,-252 

3.370 


OtlMr 
lUteriftL 
centalfk 
10.081 
10.133 

6,209 


Al«,  Beer.  Ac. 


gaUone. 
14.21 1.888 
13,651.208 
13,873,239 


The  output  shown  above  is  the  actual  quantity  manufactured,  and 
differs  from  the  figures  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quantity 
on  which  excise  was  paid :  — 


Y«tf. 


1889 
1897 


1809 
1000 


II 


t 


No. 
57 
59 
59 

57 
52 


,     Hftnfls 
Employed. 


AJe.  Beer,  Ac,  HorM- 
nmnufactured,  power  of  ' 
which  paid  Plftnt(ftiH;! 
Exciee.        |espM;ityX  i 


Yev. 


r 


I 


lAle,  Beer.Ac..'  ™«r, 
Hande^  manufacturad.  '^JJSt 


Employed.!    which  peld 
Excise. 


(full 
capedty) 


No. 
791 

871 
830 
885 
920 


GaUona. 
10,177,390 
10,809,400 
11.674,880 
12.218,560 
13,410,800 


H..p. 

No. 

No. 

1,222 

1901 

51 

1,016 

1,183 

1902 

46 

1,033 

1,384 

1903 

45 

969 

1.279 

1904 

42 

998 

1,623 

1905 

42 

1,028 

GaUons. 
13.253,900 
14,029,948 
13,201,098 
12,877,757 
13,248,336 


Hi-p. 

1,477 

1,074 

982 

961 

1.089 


There  are  two  distilleries  in  the  State,  one  of  which  is  a  wine  distillery, 
the  output  being  35,850  proof  gallons  of  brandy  from  218,000  gallons  of 
wine ;  the  other  establishment  is  worked  in  connection  with  sugar-refining, 
and  used  125,530  cwt.  of  molasses  in  1905  for  620,682  gallons  of  proof 
spirit. 
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The  manufacture  of  sugar  hae  long  been  an  important  industrj, 
and  80  far  back  as  1878  the  sugar-mills  in  the  State  numbered  50^ 
of  which  24  used  steam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These  had  inoreiieed  in  the 
year  1886  to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by  cattle,  whilst  the  number  of 
mea  employed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  turned  out  had 
correspondingly  increased;  but  since  that  time  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
sugar  has  caused  the  closing  of  all  the  smaller  establishments.  Almost 
everywhere  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large 
central  ^tablishments  is  increasing,  and  the  small  mills  are  rapidly 
disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger  establishments,  where  business  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  industrial  process  of  sugar-making,  the  planters 
attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  farmers  on  the  North  Coast  have  abandoned  sugar-growing 
in  favour  of  dairying,  the  area  under  cane  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was  t^i  years  ago,  and  the  production  has  correspondingly  decreased. 
There  are  at  present  only  5  mills  in  the  State,  and  employment  is  afforded 
to  less  than  half  the  number  of  hands  engaged  ten  years  ago :  — 


Tear. 

Sugar  Mitt«. 

HmmI* 
'Employed. 

Horse-power 

of  Plaot 

(fli]la4»cli»). 

QuMitity  maiiufiictured  (m 
resumea  by  manufacturerBX 

1 

StOMD. 

Sugar. 

Molaaees. 

No. 

No. 

H..p. 

cwt. 

Gallons. 

1896 

23 

1.475 

3,479 

671,140 

2,520,580 

1897 

19 

1,297 

3,620 

553, 06d 

1,421,406 

1898 

20 

1.168 

3,331 

582,198 

1.647,786 

1899 

13 

1,038 

3,212 

307,048 

1,064,850 

1900 

8 

690 

2,988 

398,760 

1,179,600 

1901 

12 

695 

2,995 

300,375 

1,300,909 

1902 

8 

633 

3,407 

430,884 

1,073.640 

1903 

6 

586 

3,146 

435,718 

1,367.020 

1904 

6 

643 

3,146 

400,160 

1,296,590 

1905 

5 

662 

3,140 

402,040 

1.263,100 

There  is  only  one  sugar  refinery  in  the  State,  and  it  treats  both  local  and 
imported  sugars,  so  that  its  operations  are  extending  each  year.  The 
hands  employed  show  a  great  decrease  since  1900,  but  owing  to  increased 
power  and  improvements  in  plant,  the  quantity  of  sugar  m^ted  has 
increased.  The  following  table  shows*  particulars  of  the  industry  since 
1896.  The  sugar-cane  melted  in  1906  represented  1,317,500  cwt.  of 
refined  sugar :  — 


Year. 

ll  it 

CaneSucar 
Melted. 

Horae-power  of 

Plant 
(fullcapacUyX 

Year. 

it 

ll 

Oane  Sugar 
HeltecL 

Horeepower  of 

Plant 
(fulloapaeMrX 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

H-p. 

i 

No. 

No. 

cwt 

H.p. 

1606 

391 

866,000 

440 

:  1901 

450 

1.246.600 

1,000 

1897 

398 

864.400 

440. 

;  1902 

531 

1.179,200 

958 

1896 

454 

948.400 

500 

!  1903 

415  1  1,284.380 

973 

1809 

450 

1,032.400 

550 

1904 

390 

1,313.800 

974 

1900 

1 

510 

1,191.006 

700 

1905 

410 

1,368,000 

948 

Tobacco  of  local  manufacture  is,  to  a  large  extent,  superseding  ti^e 
imported  article,  while  cigarettes  made  in  this  Sta^  now  practically 
command  the  Australian  market,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  ia  also 
increasing. 
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A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
in  the  State,  the  proportion  of  locally-grown  tobacco  being  less  than  one- 
third.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  ** Agriculture/'  the  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  declined  in  each  year  from  1897  to  1902.  A  slight  increase 
is  noticeable  in  later  years,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  the 
industry,  the  manufacturers  having  arranged  to  take  all  the  leaf  grown, 
at  certain  fixed  prices  according  to  quality.  The  following  table  shows 
details  of  the  operations  of  tobacco  factories  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  females  is  principally  due  to  the  extension 
of  cigarette-making,  and  they  are-  chiefly  employed  in  makiqg  holders 
and  packing  cigarettes  : — 


Year 


Eatablisb. 
ments. 


Hands 
Employed. 


Ifales. 


Females 


Tobacco  Leaf  used. 


Australian 


Imported 
Leaf. 


Tobacco,  Cigars,  uid 
Oigarettes  manufactured. 


Tobacco. 


Cigar- 
ettes. 


dgars. 


Plant  and 
Machinery. 


Value. 


1896 
1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


No. 

No. 

No. 

11 

21 

626 

11 

13 

498 

9 

14 

626 

0 

18 

644 

1 

13 

557 

6 

14 

621 

5 

13 

678 

5 

18 

669 

4 

17 

64g 

4 

16 

573 

No. 
188 
147 
172 
197 
292 
440 
440 
426 
376 
391 


lb. 

1,361,920 
1,229,821 
1,224,919 
1,243,580 


883,615 
966,156 


lb. 

691,: 

876,231 
1,110, 
1,167,417 


7512, 


875.2361,568,970 


2,114,466 
2,620,581 


1,009.7452,714,578 
1,256,33«|2.709.569 
1,145,9232,606,702 


lb 

,857,616 
1,902,284 

,081,26(» 
2,123,1^6 
2,045,932 
2,524,231 
3,089,613 
3.329,938 
;^,404,201 
3,318,719 


lb.  I  lb. 
169,62016,653 
189,00714,761 
232,732121,678 
•288,50929,286 
364,80360,168 
457.27667.128 
634, 175  66,^^10 
790,69746,297 
829.851  47,766 
818,40048,860 


h..p. 

212 

207 

204 

204 

221 

302 

338 

462 

464 

425 


£ 
66,700 
41,135 
44,710 
44.574 
49,165 
69,124 
82,269 
92,355 
106,793 
104,766 


Prior  to  1902  the  figures  in  column  six,  showing  the  tobacco  leaf  used^ 
represent  New  South  Wales  leaf  only. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics. 

These  industries  afford  the  greatest  employment,  but  in  point  of  pro- 
duction and  wages  paid  they  are  below  several  of  the  other  classes.  Since 
1896  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  increased  b}'-  8,356,  of  whom 
1,654  were  males  and  6,702  females.  In  the  earlier  year  male  repre- 
sented 46  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees,  and  in  1905  only  34  per  cent. 
The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  each  branch  of  the  industry  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Hands  employed. 

Average 

time 
worked 
per  hand. 

Amount 

of  Wages 

paid. 

Arerage 

Horso 

power  of 

Machinery 

used. 

Value  of 
Machinery 

Males. 

Females 

Total, 

Plant,  Ac 

Tbxtilb  Fabrics,  Ac 

Woollen  and  Tweed  MUla  .. 
Booto  and  Shoes    

08 
44 
218 

147 

112 
6 

4 
21 

5 
28 

ft 
8 

161 
8,021 

760 
1.887 

88 

1 
88 

17 
818 

41 

73 
181 

07 

111 
1,444 
8,»W 
1,648 

2,768 

840 
21 
10 
686 
172 
868 
8 
101 

262 
4,46.'V 
4,162 
8,086 

'2,816 

860 
64 
86 
004 
218 
036 
184 
108 

Months. 

12*00 
11-41 
11-64 
11-88 

11-66 

11-62 
12-00 
12-00 
11-06 
11-64 
11-01 
11-06 
12-00 

£ 

12,588 
247,570 
174,076 
108,027 

74,004 

12,050 
8,896 
1,020 

87,180 
0.256 

80,881 

10,023 
8,102 

No. 

884 

670 
64 

2 

**'4 

1 

08 

8 

28 

187 

88 

£ 

81,640 
122,420 
20,486 
10,428 

6,880 

2,881 

1,210 

120 

20,660 
8,664 
7,084 

11,801 
8,788 

Slop  Clothinjr 

aothing  (Tailoring)   

DresBmaking  and  Millinery 

(makers'  material)    

DreMmaklnir  and  Millincry 

(ooatomerB*  material) 

Dyeworks  and  Cleaning 

Furriers   7 

Hats  and  Caps   

Waterproof  and  OUtkln  .... 
Shirts,  Ties,  and  Scarfs  .... 

Rope  and  Cordage    

Tents  and  Tarpaulins  ...... 

Ty>tal 

eo4 

6,188 

11  07S  1   1A  inn 

11-68 

821,018 

1.160 

200,206 

m 
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It  is  a  strange  anomaly  to  find  that  in  New  South  Wales,  the  greatest 
wool-producing  country  in  the  world,  only  262  hands  find  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  materials.  Woollen-mills  were  amongst 
the  earliest  works  established  in  the  State,  but  the  industry  has  progressed 
but  little  since  its  first  establishment,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
has  practically  remained  stationary  for  forty  years.  Details  of  the  hands 
employed,  and  the  output  for  the  last  ten  years,  are  given  below  : — 


Woollen 
miia, 

Hands  Employed. 

Woollen 
Cloth  and 
Tweed  manu- 
factured. 

Horee-power 

Tear, 

Half*. 

Females. 

TotaL 

of  Plant  (full 
capacity^ 

1896 
1897 
J  898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

No. 
5 
6 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

No. 
162 
149 
169 
144 
163 
162 
172 
170 
148 
151 

No. 

70 

61 

72 

78 

58 

72 

104 

110 
97 

111 

No. 
232 
210 
241 
222 
221 
234 
276 
280 
245 
262 

yds. 
588,015 
440.177 
487.374 
428,168 
460,187 
625,020 
566,296 
458,302 
481,289 
459,690 

201 
250 
216 
210 
325 
305 
330 
306 
329 

During  1905  372,179  lb.  of  scoured  wool  were  used,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  cloth  shown  above,  there  were  manufactured  4,549  yards  of  fiannel, 
and  16,367  blankets,  rugs,  and  shawls.  The  quantity  of  cloth  manufac- 
tured showed  no  signs  of  increase  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a  disinclination  has  existed,  on  the  part  of  purchasers,  to 
buy  clothing  made  from  locally-made  tweed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
mills  are  capable  of  producing  cloth  of  the  very  highest  quality.  During 
the  latter  half  of  1905  there  was  an  improved  demand  for  locally-made 
cloth;  but  until  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  imported  tweeds  has  been 
overcome,  no  great  expansion  in  the  industry  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  largest  employment  in  this  class  is  afforded  by  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories and  their  progress  has  been  more  satsfactory,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table:  — 


Boot  and 

Shoe 
Factories. 

Hands  Employed. 

Output  (as  returned  1^ 
manufacturersy. 

Year. 

Malee. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Boots  and 
Shoes  made. 

Slippers,  and 

Can^-as  and  Cloth 

Shoes  made. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

No. 
82 
81 
76 
79 
94 
100 
102 
93 
92 
98 

No. 
2.677 
2,683 
2,655 
2,602 
2,906 
.2.861 
2,886 
2.938 
2.858 
3,021 

No. 

849 

8.37 

845 

908 

1,047 

1,118 

1,212 

1,350 

1,459 

1,444 

*  No. 
3.526 
3,520 
3.500 
3,510 
3.953 
3,979 
4.098 
4.288 
4,317 
4,465 

Pairs. 
2,567,169 
2,735.628 
2,904,783 
.3,207,196 
3.269,935 
2,821,724 
3,052.914 
3,166,475 
3,291,087 
3,250,243 

Pairs. 
156,000 
210,366 
237,120 
285.366 
387,156 
512,584 
451,588 
397,531 
477,302 
436,912 

A  striking  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
employment  of  females.  During  the  ten  years  the  number  oi  males 
increased  by  344,  while  the  females  increased  by  595,  or  over  70  per  cent., 
and  now  represent  about  one-third  of  the  hands  employed. 

Of  all  the  industries  none  has  progressed  so  rapidly  as  that  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps.     Until  1898  less  than  100  hands 
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MDplojad,  bat  each  yemr  has  nen  u  inereMe,  and  in  the  fire  jeara 
IMl    to   1905  there  was  an   average   annual   increaae  of   abont 
ISO  hftodt: — 


ToteL 


No. 

r 

flL-i».(fiiU 

£ 

73 

r    8 

1,120 

92 

>    6 

2,400 

116 

1    6 

5,SM 

184 

'    16 

4,000 

280 

1    16 

5,300 

330 

27 

7,034 

474 

37 

19,422 

543 

142 

22,152 

720 

,   130 

26.117 

904 


120 


29,660 


A  large  number  of  females  now  find  employment  in  making  ahirte,  ties, 
and  scarffl.  So  far  aa  thig  State  is  concerned,  the  industry  is  compara- 
tively a  new  one,  for  in  1896  only  67  persons  were  thus  engaged,  and  in 
1900,  before  the  Federal  tariff  came  into  operation,  280.  In  1905  the 
number  was  848. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in 
the  clothing  trade,  both  in  *'  slops  "  and  order  work,  and  in  the  former 
trade  more  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
costumes  for  women. 

Books,  Papbb,  Priittiko,  kc. 
These  industries  give  employment  to  6,468  persons,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  printing  or  bookbinding,  for  the  number  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing was  only  800,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  were 
employed  in  making  paper  bags  or  boxes.  In  the  process  of  bookbinding 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  bags,  girls  are  largely 
employed,  and  their  employment  is  increasing,  for,  in  1896,  females 
represented  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  hands,  as  against  20  per  cent,  in 
1906.    The  details  of  each  industry  for  the  latter  year  were  as  follow:  — 


IndottriM. 


ATvnce  number 
of  Hands  employad. 


Males,  remales.    Total. 


m-8 


Class  VIII.—Booes,  Pafsb, 

PRINTINO,  kC. 

EleotrotjinjT  and  Stereotyping  . 

Paper*making',  Paper-boxes,  Ba^, 
Ac 

Pboto-engraTinir  

Printing  and  Binding 

Tota^ 


15 

IS 
289 


361  I 

lf8  I 


4»6«S  ' 


12 

489 
18 


79 

800 
121 

5,4G8 


321 


5,178  J 


1»290         6,468 


Monthi 
12-00 

Hid' 
11-82 
11-94 


U-89 


£ 

5,046 

35,886 

8,6tt 

469,856 


619»191 


No. 


675 

4 


1,484 


13,224 

56,569^ 

8.480^ 

549,074 


627,287 
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MUBIOAL   IlfSTRTJMENTS. 

There  are  six  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  and  they  employed  315  males  and  33  females,  who  received 
wages  amounting  to  £29,328.  The  machinery  in  use  averaged  31  horse- 
power, and  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  plant  £5,275.  The  most 
important  of  the  industries  is  piano-making,  and  instruments  of  a  high 
class  are  now  being  turned  out,  wholly  made  in  the  State. 

Arms  and  Explosives. 
The  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  ammunition  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, but  up  to  the  present  no  works  have  been  established.  In  New 
South  Wales  there  are  only  three  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  and  they  employed  14  males  and  2  females  during 
1905,  and  paid  £765  in  wages.  The  machinery  in  use  averaged  4  horse* 
power,  and  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  was  £290. 

Vehicles,  Saddlert,  Harness,  kc. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  done  in  these  establishments  is  con- 
neoted  with  the  repair  rather  than  the  manufacture  of  vehicles;  but 
there  are  many  establishments  where  coaches  and  wagons  are  built 
throughout.  With  the  extension  of  the  railways  and  tramways,  and  the 
introduction  of  other  improvements  in  the  method  of  locomotion,  this 
industry  cannot  be  expected  to  show  much  further  development,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  decreased  employment  of  186  hands  since  1901.  Other 
industries  in  this  class,  such  as  cycle-building,  are  growing  in  importance ; 
but  the  whole  group  of  industries  employs  124  hands  less  than  in  1901. 
The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  each  industry  during  1905:  — 


lAdustriee. 

4 

|1| 

of  Hands  employed. 

ill 

ll 

i 

Kales. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Hi 

Glass  XI.— Vbhiclbs,  Saddlk&t, 
Harxisb,  tc. 

Coneh  and  Wsgon  Building 

Cycles  

178 

22 

8 

il 

6 

I,5f6 
185 

m 

517 
49 

S 

3 

8 

36 

1^1 
188 

86 
553 

48 

Months 

11-88 
11-78 
12-00 
11-90 
11-18 

101»113 

12.027 

2.002 

S6.101 

8.267 

»o. 

96 
16 
1 
8 
45 

£ 

S6.41& 
3,448 

PsimmlralfttoTs 

810 

Saddlery.  Harcess,  and  Whips  ... 
flpoke%  ftc 

5,156 
2,776 

Total 

250 

2,870 

47 

2.417 

11-86 

154.510 

1€6 

88.004 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  and  Repairing,  &c. 

The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
is  decreasing  of  late  years.  So  far  as  ship-building  is  concerned,  there 
are  signs  of  greater  development  than  hitherto,  for,  in  addition  to  wooden 
vessels,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  manufacture  of  large  iron  vessels  can 
be  successfully  carried  out.  At  present,  however,  nearly  all  the  ships 
built  in  the  State  are  small  wooden  vessels  for  the  river  and  island  trades, 
or  for  passenger  traffic  between  Sydney  stnd  its  suburbs.  In  regard  to 
boat-building,  there  is  always  considerable  employment  afforded  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  yachts^ 
motor-launches,  and  other  pleasure  craft,  for  which  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson  is  so  eminently  suited.  In  the  docking  of  ships,  there  are  con- 
siderably less  hands  employed  than  there  were  formerly,  although 
additional  accommodation  has  been  provided,  and  there  are  now  three  of 
the  largest  graving  docks  in  the  world  to  be  found  at  Sydney.     The 
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employment  in  thiJi  connect  ion,  hoverer,  u  subject  to  grest  flactoAtioii, 
And  At  one  perio<l  of  the  yt^r  there  were  1,136  hAnds  emplored  in  dodt- 
jBLTfU  alone.  The  following  table  shows  the  detaik  of  each  indostrj  for 
1D05;  — 


In/InxtriM. 

lii 
•5 

Aren«e  asmbcr 
Malea.   Temaltm,    TotiU. 

111 

II 

i 

^11 

CbMe  Xlf.    Sriir  aji»  Br/ at  Ben*' 
iiM»  A«^  KcrAfftf9«, 

Drieke  a»d  HUM  ^ « 

flafliMlrhMr  .                       4 

23 

7» 

1 

1 
1           «    • 

25 
7B7 

JfontLa. 
1 

J29S    . 
'  12^ 

il2tO 

ijeao 

8M«4 

1 

<      4» 

Ship    a»d^  BoiU 

Biiil4tn« 

-. 

4ft,0» 

Total. 

25 

1,474 

4    1 

M3« 

,  12« 

UMtf 

2J7B 

1«VMS 

FcrR3riTi7B£y  Bedddto,  &c. 

Industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  famiture,  bedding,  dec., 
hare  increased  great! j  in  importance  since  1896,  when  onlj  1,183  hands 
were  employed.  The  chief  increase  has  been  in  furniture  making,  bat  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  Of  the  1,398  hands  engaged  in  this  industry  during  1905, 
552,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  Chinese.  The  particulars  relating  to 
each  industry  for  the  year  1905  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Indnitriea. 

J.3  .1          AT«r»ife  number 

Ma' 

'^^'^iMalee.  Femalee.    Total. 

1^ 

II  Mi^ 

5i4 
^11 

Cla«s  XIII.— FutxrrvBB,  BiDDisa, 

7nmitnre  and  Cabioet-makios 

PliTtur*  F»amM        , ,   . , 

19    .      888 

3  42 
75       1,887 
12            94 

4  >       36 

101 
1 

11 
81 

1 

383 
48 

1,396 
125 

37 

Months 

11*85 
12-00 
11-82 
12-00 
11-51 

£ 

27,797 
4.481 

99.688 
7,109 
2,837 

No. 

107 
17 

186 
11 
8 

£ 

8,008 

990 

174W7 

sjao 

Window  Blinds  

400 

ToUl  

113 

1381 

145 

1,906 

11-84 

141,358 

863 

29,889 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  and  Bt-products. 

There  are  several  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  and  one-fourth  of  the  hands  are  females,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  packing  or  labelling  the  manufactured  articles.  The  manu- 
facture of  by-products  includes  many  articles  such  as  baking  powder, 
blue,  blacking,  kc,  for  domestic  use,  and  the  local  article  is  gradually 
superseding  imported  goods.  The  following  are  the  leading  details  in 
regard  to  each  industry  for  the  year  1905:  — 


Industries. 

lit 

Aremge  number 
of  Hands  employed. 

111 

11 
II 

'4 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

3|i 

Class  XIV.— Datros  and  Ciikmicats 
Chemioals,  Drugs,  and  Medicines.. 

Pertilisers  ..  .7. 

Paints  and  Varnishes,  &o.  ..   . 

17 

4 
18 

423 
34 
141 

172 

W 

595 

3( 

840 

Months 
11-87 
12-00 
11-94 

£ 
88,979 
3,600 
11..'77 

No. 
388 

64 
102 

£ 

76,819 

9,408 

10,398 

Total  

39 

5C8 

271    1        «<*« 

11-S9  '   '^  I'M 

554 

96.114 

1 
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Surgical  and  Scientific  Appliances. 
Most  of  the  establishments  herein  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments,  such  as  spectacles,  kc.  The  total  number  of  establish- 
ments was  8,  in  which  60  males  and  11  females  were  engaged  throughout 
the  year,  receiving  £6,180  in  wages.  The  average  power  of  machinery 
in  use  was  7  horse-power,  and  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  £2,260. 

Timepieces,  Jewellery,  and  Plated  Ware. 
While  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  small  establishments 
where  timepieces  are  repaired,  there  are  but  few  of  any  kind  ^u  which  the 
articles  are  actually  manufactured,   and  these  are  included  with  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  jewellery:  — 


IndostriM. 

Average  Number 
of  Hands  employed. 

Hi 

'11 

i  9 

ill,- 

Males. 

Females.    Total. 

H^ 

Class  XVI.— Timepiecbs, 
JnrUiLBiiT,  AND  Platbd  Wars. 

7 
25 

86 
277 

SO 

86 
307 

Months 
12*00 
1»00 

£ 

5,202 
25,017 

No. 

S9 

£ 

Mannfacturing  Jewellery   

6,376 

Total 

32 

368 

ao 

W3 

12-00 

30,219 

39 

11,353 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power. 
Establishmnents  connected  with  the  supply  of  heat, 
show  an  increase  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hands 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years :  — 


light,  and  power, 
employed  has  been 


Indnstries. 


ill 


Averafce  Number 
of  Hands  Employed. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Hi 


II  • 


IS*- 


Clam  XVII.— Hsat,  Liout,  and 

POWBR. 

Coke-works  

Electric  Apparatus    

Electric  Light  and  Power 

Qaa- works  and  Kerosene 

Lamps  and  Fittings,  Ac.. 

Hydraulic  Power   

Total 


890 
50 
620 
728 

15 
80 


132 


1 
*62 


68 


290 

50 

521 

728 

67 

20 


Months 
11-40 
9-96 
11-91 
1200 
12-00 
18*00 


27,516 


59,512 
87,967 
S,S21 
3,537 


l,e76 


11-81 


184,856 


No. 
511 


25,678  I 
880 

4 

600 ; 


£ 

68,898 

1,221 

778,313 

617,047 

60O 

26,418 


£7,573  ;  1,486,801 


The  chief  development  herein  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  electric  power  and  light,  principally  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  tramway  and  electric  lighting  systems. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  used  in  furnishing  electric  power  and  light 
now  exceeds  the  plant  in  gas-works  by  £180,000,  and  the  engines  have  a 
capacity  of  31,862  horse-power.  The  rapid  progress  of  these  establish- 
ments is  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 


Electric  Supply 
Works. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Plant  and  Machinery. 

Tear. 

Power 
(full  capacity). 

Value. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

No. 

27 

26 

33 

33 

9^ 

63 

58 

73 

66 

67 

No. 
134 
118 
141 
147 
191 
340 
413 
434 
464 
621 

H..p. 

3.941 

2,404 

3,113 

2.779 

3.961 

12.447 

21,175 

21.994 

24.492 

31,802 

121.300 
102.694 
.   99,110 
129.027 
110.051 
282.842 
469.985 
528.587 
624,686 
778.313 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  installation  of  electric 
ligUting  plants;  neTertheless*  the  quantity  of  gas  used  is  still  increaaing, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  successful  efforts  made  to  eoonomiae  its 
consumption  without  impairing  its  lighting  utility.  Although  still 
chiefly  used  for  lighting  purposes ^  the  use  of  gas  is  being  steadily 
extended  in  connection  with  gas-engines  and  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  operations  of  gas-works  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years.     The  ralue  of  plant  does  not  include  mains. 

The  rate  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  coustry  localities 
between  3s.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  15s.  in  Bn^n  Hill  and 
Deniliquin,  while  the  prices  for  street  lighting  range  from  ^2  lis.  per 
lamp  per  annum  in  Lithgow  to  £9  in  Wagga  Wagga.  The  price  charged 
by  the  principal  company  to  private- consumers  in  Sydney  and  suburbs 
is  at  present  4s.  per  1,000  feet. 


1 

GM-works. 

Hands       < 
Smployed.     ! 

1 

OMowd* 
(m  retnriMd  b  j 

FlMitaadlbchiiiery. 

Tmt. 

Power               V.A1. 

No. 

No. 

1,000  caUc 
feet. 

U..p. 

£ 

1898 

42 

021 

1,816,613 

625 

4o4,353 

1897 

33 

638 

U824,691 

fr27 

424,259 

1898 

41 

598 

1,788,218 

1,111 

445,386 

1899 

38 

687 

1,883,002 

1,076 

426,145 

1900 

41 

020 

2,007,064 

1,101 

463,206 

1901 

3S 

650 

2,138,631 

1.065 

480.533 

1902 

42 

648 

2,304.814 

1,011               536,338 

1903 

39 

716 

2.487.807 

1,001        1       5^775 

1904 

40 

602 

2.598,660 

1,091        >       601,976 

1905 

43 

663 

2,683,396 

1,057              596^047 

LRSTmniwARi. 

There  are  170  naales  and  10  females  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ieatherware  not  elsewhere  included^  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  making  bags  and  portmanteaux.  The  employees  in  this  class  were 
busily  engaged  throughout  the  year,  and  received  £10,915  as  wages.  The 
power  of  the  machiDery  in  average  uae  was  52  horse-power,  and  the  value 
of  the  machinery  and  plant  was  £4,751. 


MisoH  Wares. 

Of  the  minor  .industries  which  cannot  be  classified  under  any  of  the 
preceding  headingsi,  the  most  important  are  broom  and  brash  making, 
umbrella-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  wicker-ware,  and  mats. 
The  brooms  are  principally  manufactured  from  millet  grown  in  the  State. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  industry  is  the  employment  which  it  affords 
to  persons  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  in  1905  there  were  68  males  and 
15  females  in  the  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  who  were  employed 
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in  tbo  manufacture  of  brusheB,  baaksls,  mats,  kc.     The  particulexe  of 
the  different  industries  for  the  year  1905  were  as  follows:  — 


Indiuitneik 

IP 

AToraffe  number  of 
Hands  employed. 

11 
II 

til 

# 

M^ 

FemalesJ  Total. 
1 

OLAae  XIX.-M1NOR  WAanH. 
Baaketa   aad  Wieker-wwe, 
Vattiitf^ftc. 

6 
15 

6 
2 
5 

7 

83             2 

220  I         28 
96!           4 

12 

47;          56 
46  1          32 

35 
248 
100 

12 
lOB 

78 

Months 

10f7 
U-77 
11*34 
1200 
11*84 
11*59 

£ 

1,684 
12,725 
4,155 
256 
6,121 
8»575 

No. 

"41 
68 

7 

*18 

90 

Broome  ana  Bruehwave  

Babber  Goods 

3.687 
8,165 

Toys 

380 
540 

1,505 

Total   

41 

454  '        1^ 

576 

11*64 

27,916 

129 

14,217 

AVERAGB    TlHE   WoRKED   PER   RaXD. 

In  the  preceding  tables  the  averago  time  worked  per  hand  has  been 
shown  for  each  class.  Taking  the  classes  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  employee  worked,  on  an  average,  for  11*34  months  of  the  year.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  show  the  actual  time  worked  by  employees; 
but  from  the  figures  given  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  workers 
suffered  no  loss  from  broken  time,  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect 
being  those  engaged  in  industries  dealing  with  raw  materials — the  product 
of- pastoral  pursuits. 

Wages. 

The  wages  paid  to  employees  in  factories  amounted  in  1905  to 
£5,191,350,  equal  to  £99,830  per  week;  so  that  their  enforced  idleness 
during  part  of  the  year  caused  a  loss  of  about  £302,000  to  the  workers. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  bare  statements  of  wages  supplied  in  these 
returns  to  give  an  approximation  of  the  average  wages  of  the  workers. 
Simply  to  state  the  average  wages  of  the  whole  body  or  any  particular 
industry  from  the  information  contained  herein  would  be  absolutely 
misleading,  as  there  are  so  many  matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  ages  of  the  workers,  the  quantity  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour,  the  relative  employment  of  males  and  females,  the  length  of  time 
worked  by  each  class  of  workers,  are  all  matters  of  vital  importance  in 
ascertaining  the  fair  average  wage  paid,  and  these  details  are  not 
available. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  however,  infor- 
mation is  collected  regarding  the  wages  paid  in  factories  which  come 
within  its  operations.  The  subject  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  volume;  but  complete  information  concerning  it  will  be  found  in 
the  **  Statistical  Register,"  which  is  published  each  year. 

Power  and  Value  op  Machinery  and  Plant. 

New  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  situated  as  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam; 
Imt  fn  some  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  gas  is  employed.  Other 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  although  electric  engines  of 
4,780  horse-power  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  they  are  almost  solely 
used  for  lighting  or  motive  purposes,  and,  in  addition,  their  power  is 
tunially  dependent  upon  some  other  class  of  engine  for  its  development. 
Id  the  table  given  below  the  number  of  establi^ments  usini;  machinery 
ia  shown,  with  the  aggregate  horse-power.  By  the  term  **  full  capacity  '* 
is  underatobd  tibe  power  capable  of  beinp  gencorated  by  the  boilers  or 
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Sr>f;,<r  explanation  i*  n^rce^^a nr  in  connect  ion  vith  the§e  figureSw 
Althotj^h  electrical  pover  in  Hhown  in  the  table  juet  giren,  it  is  exdaded 
from  cof,^i'l*-ration  in  the  fisrures  quoted  in  this  chapter,  as  it  is  usnallT 
defM;n'lef,t  on  Kteam-en^ines  for  it*  derelopment,  and  the  power  has 
al r'*ady  Srt^tu  cre^Jit^^d  to  their  ajrencv.  The  value  of  machinerr  and  plant 
indudi.'s  not  only  the  rnachinerv  and  engines  of  which  the  horse-power  is 
shown,  but  alifo  all  other  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  Tariotis 
prrjo-HM^H  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  conTejancc  plant.  The  most 
powerful  machinery  is  u«ed  in  the  supply  of  heat,  light,  and  power,  in 
the  manufacture  of  metaU,  and  in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  drinks, 
while  in  the  clothing  industries  machinery  enters  into  use  only  to  a 
minor  dejrrw^ 

The  power  of  machinery  in  arerage  use  increased  from  33,253  horse- 
power in  1896  to  70,054  horse-power  in  1905,  while  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  plant  in  these  years  was  £5,035,905  and  £7,919,948 
respectively;  so  that  in  this  respect  alone  there  is  now  an  additional 
investment  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Capital  Ihvbstbd. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industry  may  be  divided 

into  two  classes,  fixed  capital  and  active  capital.     Fixed  capital  repre- 

sentc  the  amount  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  machinery  and  plant, 

tools  and  implements  of  trade,  and  good-will.     Active  capital  includes  the 
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ralue  of  raw  material  and  fuel  on  hand,  stock  in  process  of  manufaoture, 
finished  products  on  hand,  bills  receiyable,  ledger  accounts,  cash  in  hand, 
and  sundries  not  elsewhere  included.  The  approximate  amount  of  fixed 
capital  can  be  readily  ascertained,  for  at  the  Census  of  1901  informa- 
tion was  obtained  as  to  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  occupied  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant,  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  trade,  is  obtained  each  year.  The  active  capital  can 
only  be  estimated,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
preparing  an  estimate  of  the  amount.  From  the  data  at  command, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  is  about  £7,500,000, 
but  this  estimate  is  advanced  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  as  it  is  apparent 
that  the  active  capital  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  and  the  question  is 
so  complicated  with  different  elements  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  result  which  is  satisfactory  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  United  States,  where  complete  information  on 
this  subject  is  obtained,  the  active  capital  in  1901  represented  48'8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  invested  capital;  in  New  South  Wales  the  proportion 
is  only  36*8  per  cent.,  but  the  difference  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
degree  of  development  in  the  two  countries. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1901, 
was  £4,970,000,  and  of  machinery,  plant,  Ac,  in  1905,  was  £7,920,000, 
so  that  the  fixed  capital  amounted  to  £12,890,000.  Assuming  the  active 
capital  to  be  £7,500,000,  as  already  shown,  the  total  capital  invested  in 
manufactories  represents  a  sum  of  £20,390,000. 

The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  machinery  and  plant,  drc,  in  each 
industry  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  for  the  year  1905  regarding  the  value  of  materials  used, 
and  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  or  work  done : — 


Chun  of  Industxy. 


Vftloa  of— 


BQf^  OB  S 


2 
I 

m 


n. 
m. 
rv. 

V. 
VI. 

vn 
vni. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

xn. 
xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

xvm. 

XIX. 


Traatixig  Baw  Materials. 

prodnot     of     Pastoral 

pursuits,  Ac 

Oils  and  Fats,   Animal, 

Vegetable,  &o 

Processes  in  Btono,  Clay, 

Glass,  &o 

Working  in  Wood'   

Metal  Works,  Machinery, 

Ac 

Connected    with    Food, 

Drink,  ftc 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fab- 

rics  and  Materials  

Books,  Paper,   Printing, 

and  Engraying 

Musical  instruments.. 
Arms  and  Explosires . . 
Vehicles    and    Fittings, 

Saddlery,  Harness,  Ac. 
Ship  and  Boat  Building, 

tc 

Furniture,  Bedding,  and 

Upholstery 

I>rugs,    Chemicsls,    and 

By-products  

Surgical  and  other  Scien- 

tine  Instruments 

Jewellery,      Timepieces, 

and  Plated  Ware 

Heat,  Light, and  Power... 

Leatherware,  n.b.1 

Minor  Wares,  n.b.i 


£ 
204,204 

140,458 

206,637 
223,&41 

8S4to076 

1.765,882 

151,382 

107,766 

12,000 

880 

75,904 

561,250 

48,128 

32,051 

250 


535,655 
21,850 
13,935 


Total    4,969,698 


£ 

e 

217,967 

6.884 

163,033 

2.015 

396,957 
376,665 

6,222 
13.081 

l,fi8»,901 

18.231 

2,505.353 

33,067 

260,206 

49,750 

627,^87 
290 

29,120 

536 

72 

88,004 

12.764 

162,065 

749 

29,269 

10.243 

96.114 

1,185 

2.260 

1,146 

11,353 

1,486.891 

4.751 

14,317 

1.448 

2,010 

144 

1,695 

7,919,948 

191.262 

£ 
12,845,445 

362.559 

113,556 
964.989 

3.274,480 

5,880,890 

1,591,782 

427.453 

39,350 

2,072 

190,486 

76,420 

224,354 

180.750 

3,123 

33,605 

228,227 

45.960 

78,798 


£ 
19,004 

7.803 

73.213 
17.984 


89.858 

9,486 

10.042 

257 

7 

4,118 

5,429 

1,363 

4,375 

105 

873 

84,552 

277 


554,665 


£ 
175,616 

43,548 

284.363 
378,057 

1^78,651 

793,198 

821,918 

519,191 

29.328 

765 

154.510 

156,616 

141.352 

54,156 

6,180 

30.219 

181.856 

10.915 

27,916 


£ 

3.321,516 

548.239 

649,216 
1.628,000 

6,282,061 

8,109,235 

2.830,795 

1,285.491 
94,415 
3,620 

451,855 

261,228 

454,680 

884,225 

14,158 


1,047,176 
70,466 
133.431 


5,191,350. 


27,652,426 


*  If  property  of  occupier.       f  Including  value  of  wool  treated. 
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V'%r*tiit.'/  iu*i  iuri^^l'jh^'iou  k*;I1  further,  it  will  be  seen  from  tiie 
i*t\\h^i%ii£  ^ittf,*'  that  tM?  pr'.fM>rtiof<*  of  the  it^xrifl  Tary  ooDbiderafaly  in  the 
diAnrent  claiM^  of  induntrif*  : — 


Praporfii— ■■  V«iac«f  1 


CImi/^  If^jMtry, 


lrr_ 


I, 

IK 

fir 

IV, 
V. 

VI, 

vir 

JX. 
X. 

XI. 

xw, 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


tr««tini(  K«irMftt«nalif,  Fr^jfloct  of  Pastoral  Per  cent. 

I'uniutUi,  Iec.  KS*©? 

Oil*  »wl  P»U.  tc 66-13 

Vrocsmmm  in  Hti#D«,  Clajr,  iihuM,  ke. 17*49 

Workiuu  in  Wwxl 59-28 

Mrtal  Woflu.  Machinery,  Ac 5212 

(Umtif'^ttil  with  Food  ami  Drink,  kc 72*52 

i'lothifiK  aotfl  'IVxtile  Kabrioi,  ke 54' 11 

lUntkn,  ra|>er.  Printing,  and  Kngraving  ...  33*25 

Mujii4;al  ItMitnifneota,  ic 41*69 

ArniM  ami  Kxjilonivea 57*24   ■ 

Vt'h{*^tm,  Ha/Wlery.  and  Harnena,  kc ■  421f$   . 

Nhipand  Htmt  HuiUling,  Ri;pairing,  kc |  29*25  ^ 

Kfi  nil  turn,  llwldingf  UphoUtery,  kc i  49-35 

|)rtif<«,  Chomirals,  and  By- product*  47'04 

HttrniiiikX  and  other  Hcientific  Inatrumenta...  22*07 

Tirnepie(;efi,  Jewellery,  and  Hated  Ware...  40*64 

H«ai,  Light,  and  Power    21*32 

I.<«atherware,  n.b.i 65*22 

Mimrtr  Worea,  JC.B.L 5906 


69*67 


Percent. 
57 

1*43 
11-28 

110 

3*59 

111 
•34 
•78 
•28 
•19 
•91 

2-08 
•30 

114 
•74 
•45 

8-07 
•39 


Peroeat. 
5-29 
7-94 
43-80 
23*22 
21« 
9-78 
29*03 
40*39 
31-06 
21  13 
3419 
50-95 
31^09 
14*10 
43-67 
36*55 
17-65 
15*49 
20*92 


2*01        18*77 


Percent. 
8^17 
34-50 
27-43 
16^ 
2M4 
16-59 
16*92 
25-58 
28-97 
21^44 
22-74 
8-72 
19-96 
37-72 
33-52 
22-90 
52-96 
18-90 
1940 


19-55 
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The  table  discloses  some  curious  results,  and  shows  that  so  far  as  two 
classes  of  industries  were  concerned — those  engaged  in  treating  raw 
pastoral  products,  and  in  ship  building  and  repairing — the  year's  opera- 
tions could  hardly  have  been  profitable  to  the  proprietors.  Investigation 
proves  that  such  was  actually  the  case,  for  the  results  in  these  industries 
were  the  most  unfavourable  that  have  been  experienced  for  some  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  materials  is 
added  to  by  the  prooesses  of  treatment.  For  all  industries,  materials 
averaged  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  output;  but  there  was  great 
diversity  amongst  the  various  classes,  and  the  proportion  ranged  from 
17  per  cent,  in  those  industries  engaged  in  processes  in  stone,  clay,  glaas, 
^.,  and  power,  to  86  per  cent,  in  i^ose  treating  raw  pastoral  products. 
These  variations  can  be  easily  understood  when  the  wide  difierence 
between  the  operations  of  the  industries  is  considered,  and  the  value  of 
the  plant  employed  is  taken  into  account.  The  extensive  use  of  maohinery, 
however,  is  not  always  the  chief  factor  oontrolling  the  value  added  to 
materials,  and  the  industries  dealing  with  food,  dec,  and  those  engaged 
in  shipbuilding,  dec.,  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  former  class, 
materials  represent  72  per  cent,  and  wages  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  while  in  the  latter  class,  the  wages  amount  to  twice  the  value  of 
the  materials  used  and  represent  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  difference  between  hand  and  machine 
work  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  clothing  industries.  In  establishments 
dealing  with  slop-clothing  the  materials  -represented  56  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  output,  and  wages  only  28  per  cent ;  but  in  tailoring  establish- 
ments, where  the  sewing  is  principally  done  by  hand,  the  materials 
represented  39  per  cent,  and  wages  37  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
article.  The  general  condusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  figures  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  quantity  of  skilled  labour  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  is  the  greatest  factor  in  adding  to  the  value  of 
raw  material. 

The  production  from  manufactories  in  1905  represented  a  value  of 
£7  3s.  4d.  per  head  of  population,  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
return  for  1904,  which  was  £6  16s.  lid.  per  head. 
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To  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
▼arious  walks  of  life  is  onlj  possible  at  the  Census,  and  eren  the  par- 
ticulars then  obtained  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  as  in  many  cases 
the  number  engaged  in  any  particular  industry  cannot  be  ascertained 
owing  to  the  ragueness  of  the  replies.  It  is  important  that  the  occupa- 
tions should  be  classified  in  as  simple  and  systematic  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  classification  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  throughout  Austral- 
asia generally  iR  one  drawn  up  for  the  Census  of  1891 »  and  adopted 
with  a  few  minor  modifications  for  use  at  the  Census  of  1901.  By  this 
method  the  people  are  dirided  into  eig^t  great  classes,  and  these  again 
into  orders  and  sub-orders,  according  to  the  strict  canons  of  scientific 
classification.  The  first  seven  classes  include  all  breadwinners,  and  the 
eighth  all  dependents.  The  three  great  branches  of  workers  are  separated 
thus — all  producers  of  raw  materiab,  whether  agricultural,  pastoral, 
fishing,  forest,  or  mining  come  together  naturally  in  Class  VI ;  all  modi- 
fiers or  makers  in  Class  V;  all  distributors  and  sellers  and  transporters 
in  Classes  III  and  IV.  Class  I,  which  is  called  the  Professional,  includes 
those  ministering  to  General  and  Local  Goyernment,  Defence,  Law  and 
Order,  to  Religion,  Charity,  Education,  Art,  Science,  and  Amusement. 
All  persons  employed  by  the  General  and  Local  Goyernment,  whose  occu- 
pations properly  belong  to  the  Producing,  Industrial,  or  Commercial 
Classes,  are  included  therewith,  as  the  yalue  of  the  classification  is 
evidently  the  knowledge  as  to  haw  these  persons  are  employed,  and  not 
by  whom.  Class  II,  the  Domestic,  includes  all  persons  supplying  board 
and  lodging,  and  performing  domestic  duties  for  which  remuneration 
is  paid.     The  classes  may  be  briefly  defined  as  follows:  — 

SscnON  A.— BaSAD WINNERS. 

Class. 
I.— ProfessioD&L 
II. — Domestic. 
III.  —Commercial. 
IV. — ^Transport  and  Communication. 

V. — Industrial. 
VI.— Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Mineral,  and  other  Primary  Producers. 
VII.— Indefinite. 

Section  B.  ^Dependents— Non-Breadwinkbbs. 
VIII.  —Dependents. 

The  main  object  of  the  classification  is  to  obtain  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  any  particular  industry  or  business, 
not  only  those  directly  related  to  the  industry  or  business,  but  those 
holding  subordinate  positions  who  assist  in  its  conduct,  and  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  in  the  same  sub-order  as  the  principal  workers.     The 
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population  distributed  into  the  classes  described  above,  and  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  in  each  at  the  Census  of  1901  were  as  follows:  — 


ClaMM. 

Number. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Males. 

Fexnalet.     Fenons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

I. — Professional  

XT.— Domestic    

III.  — Commercial   

26,855 
20,128 
67,097 

42,822 

122,692 

168,212 

3,597 

14,529 

52,690 

10,567 

1,045 

23,996 
4,642 
5,927 

41,384 
72,818 
77,664 
43,867 

146,688 

172,854 

9,624 

3-79 

2-84 
9-48 
605 

17-33 

2375 

•51 

2-26 

817 

1-64 

•16 

372 
•72 
•92 

306 
5-39 
6-74 

rV. — Transport  and  Communica- 
tion. 

v.— Industrial 

VI. — Primary  Producers 

VIL-Indetinite  

Breadwinners    

3-24 

10-85 

12-78 

•70 

451,403 

113,396 

564,799 

63-75 

17-59 

41-76 

Vm. — Dependents    

256,634 
1,968 

531,164 
281 

787,798 
2,249 

36-25 

8241 

58-24 

Occupation  not  staled 

Total  Population 

710,005 

644,841 

1,354,846 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dependents,  both  male  and  female,  comprise 
the  largest  class,  owing  to  the  fact  that  children  are  included  therein. 
Of  the  males  following  gainful  pursuits,  the  greatest  number  are  em-, 
ployed  in  primary  pursuits,  which  comprise  23*75  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, those  engaged  in  the  Industrial  Class,  17*33  per  cent.,  come  next, 
and  then  those  in  the  Commercial  Class,  9*48  per  cent. 

The  number  of  manufactories  is  at  present  but  small,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  little  demand  for  skilled  workers.  Of  those  in 
the  Industrial  Class  over  27,000  are  general  labourers.  Among  females 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  in  the  Domestic  Class;  next  comes  the 
Industrial  Class,  which  includes  over  18,000  dressmakers  and  tailoresses. 

Breadwinners  and  Dependents. 

The  population  of  a  country  falls  naturally  into  the  two  broad  divi- 
sions, breadwinners  and  dependents,  and  from  the  above  table  it  will 
be  observed  that  at  the  Census  of  1901,  664,799,  or  41*76  per  cent.,  of 
the  population  were  breadwinners,  and  787,798,  or  58*24  per  cent.,  were 
dependents.  The  proportions,  however,  differed  widely  in  the  two  sexes, 
only  17*59  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  breadwinners,  as  against  63*75 
per  cent,  of  the  males. 

The  term  **  dependent"  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one,  seeing  that 
under  this  designation  are  included  married  women  and  others  who 
perform  domestic  duties;  nevertheless  it  is  justified  on  the  ground  that 
for  such  services  no  money-wages  are  paid.  The  dependents  are  divisible 
into  four  subdivisions,  viz.: — (a)  Persons  employed  in  household  duties 
without  receiving  wages; — of  these  there  were  282,718  females,  and  only 
128  males;  (b)  persons  of  tender  years  unable  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood;— of  these  there  were  145,965  males  and  145,441  females;  (c)  rela- 
tives and  others  not  performing  household  duties; — of  these  there  were 
99,736  males  and  97,336  females;  and  (d)  persons  dependent  on  charity, 
or  under  legal  detention ; — of  these  there  were  10,805  males  and  5,669 
females.  The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  receiving 
wages  were  chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners.  The  rela- 
tives and  others  not  performing  household  'duties  were  aged  persons, 
the  parents  or  grandparents  of  the  breadwinners;  and  children  beyond 
the  school  age.  Under  this  last  category  were  also  included  all  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  whose  occupation  was  not  returned. 
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Grovped  in  the  two  great  dirisioos  of  Im^admlum  i  ■  sad 
ftnd  excluding  tfaoiie  wImmk  oorapstion  was  bo(  recottkd,  tbe  ptoportioB  of 
popoistion  in  each  dan  al  eadi  Cennu  from  1861  to  1901  appeared 
foUows:  — 


mT««. 

Mmlm. 

F--^ 

TateL 

■ate.. 

F.--. 

Toi^ 

1861 

67-58 

19-07 

46-411 

32-42 

80« 

53-54 

IH71 

6319 

1601 

41-«7 

36-81 

83-99 

58-33 

1H8I 

IW^ 

16  29 

42«1 

35-«3 

83  71 

57  39 

IHJIl 

63  13 

I7'36 

42-00 

36-87 

82-64 

57-91 

1901 

6375 

17-50 

41-76 

36-25 

82-41 

58-24 

Tbene  figarea  iihow  Terr  little  change  in  the  diyision  of  the  population. 
Id  1861  the  hi^h  proportion  of  breadwinners  was  due  to  the  small  number 
of  joung  persons.  In  the  later  years  the  greater  proportion  of  depen- 
dents was  largely  due  to  the  increased  number  of  the  aged. 


Priuart  PnomrcsBS. 

It  has  already  been  obserred  that  the  largest  part  of  the  population 
IS  employed  in  primary  pursuits.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
various  branches  of  primary  industries  followed  at  the  Census  of  1901. 
For  comparative  purposes,  the  Census  figures  of  1891  are  also  shown, 
iiiAt  being  the  first  year  when  reliable  particulars  relating  to  occupations 
were  obtained :  — 


fGnrnvml  in 

isn 

I. 

i«n 

• 

KolM. 

F«BiJM. 

ICalea. 

Females. 

66,483 
27,212 

4,996 
30,936 

1,653 
793 

2,773 

1,022 

334 

4,758 

1 

3 

75,884 

31,312 

15,860 

38,378 

2,431 

1,238 

3,119 

1735 

Pastoiml  Fnrtoits 

595 

Dairying 

2,285 

Miniiur 

4 

zL       ••    

Forests 

1 

Fisheries 

% 

Other  Primary  PnTsnits. 

19 

Total    

134,846 

12,118 

168»212 

4,642 

Agriculture  claims  the  largest  number  of  followers;  then  mining,  pas- 
toral, and  dairying  pursuits.  The  rural  industries  are  the  most  im- 
portant  to  any  State,  and  the  following  statement  shows  at  each  Census 
from  1871  to  1901  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  primary  pursuits:  — 


CSBSas. 

Knmber. 

Prop<vrtiOD  of 

whole 
PopQlatioB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

81,431 

96,091 

134,846 

168,212 

8,027 

8,905 

12,118 

4,642 

89,458 
104,996 
146,964 
172,854 

Percent. 
17-95 
14  00 
1311 
12-78 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  deoi^aae  ia  the  proportion  fror:.  1891  to  1901 
was  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  females  employed.  The  number 
of  women  engaged  in  agrieuhimd  and  dairying  pursoita  vmrisa  wdth 
tiM  tiae  of  the  year.  Beaidea  tbe  1,735  women  shova  aa  empioyad  m 
agriculture  at  the  Oensua  of  1901^  there  wore  aoms  2»6(I0  othena  «h 
ployed  partly  in  connection  witli  agriculture,  and  partly  in  domcetie 
duties.  The  majority  of  these  were  relatives  of  the  farmers,  and  appear 
in  the  classification  as  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  and  ^erefore  as  depen- 
dents. Similarly,  some  10,000  women  who  were  engaged  partly  in 
dairying  and  partly  in  domestic  duties  are  classified  as  performing 
domestic  duties.  If  thcf'  women  partly  employed  in  agriculture  aad 
dairying  be  included  with  those  mainly  so  employed,  the  total  women 
engaged  in  agriculture  would  be  4,267,  and  in  dairying  12,156. 

Trs  Ikdubtbxax  Class. 

The  penoDB  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  numbered  146,6S8,  and  of 
this  number  94,119  were  employed  in  manufacturing.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  ^nployed  in  the  different  bnknehes  of  industry, 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  similar  informaticHi  ia  given  for  the  year 
1891:  — 


SBplgMl  iB-" 


1891. 


Msnnfactare  of  Art  and  Meehanie  Prodacttons . 


Mannfaetiire  of  Textile  Fabrics,  Drees,  and  FibronB, 
Materials  

ICaaafactare   of    Food,  Drinks,    Narcotics,   and 
Stimulants 


23,106 

7,709 

7,699 

5,198 

12,092 

Working  in  Fuel,  Light,  and  other  forms  of  E!nergy       1,639 

Construction  or  repair  of  Buildings,  Roads,  Rail- 
ways, &c 37,590 


Manufacture,  &c.,  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub- 
stance?  

Manufacture,  &c. ,  relating  to  Metals  and  Mineral 
Matters  


Disposal  of  the  Dead  or  of  Refuse  , 

Industrial  Workers  imperfectly  defined. 


386 


Total,  Industrial  Class 118,998 


<R9 


240 

7 
8 


2 

5 

42 


17,819 


IMl. 


I 

26,346  I    1,157 

1 

I 
9,451  <  21,644 

i 
11,638  i       875 


5,546 

15,336 
2,012 

36,898 

1,278 

14,187 


50 

60 
4 

ir 

15- 

iw 


122,692     23,996 


The  largest  number  in  the  industrial  class  is  employed  in  the 
construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  railways^  &c.  Of  the  males  in  the 
manufacturing  branches,  the  number  engaged  in  art  and  mechanic  pr«* 
duotions  is  the  largest ;  this  order  includes  5,432  working  in  engineering* 
and  iron  works,  4,641  in  books  and  printing,  and  4,206  jin  building 
materials  and  other  manufactures  of  timber.  Practically  all  the  females 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  dress  and  fibrous 
materials,  although  a  small  number  is  employed  in  connection  with  book- 
binding and  printing. 
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3m^  ^-whm 


^^         S64 

.9:.^-L       2,581 
lUM*  154 


:o 

J8 


i..ai 


25 

eo 
s,uo 
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The  persons  engaged  in  railway  and  tramway  traffic  are  practically  all 
Government  employees,  as  private  railways  only  employed  218  men  in 
1901.  The  number  included  in  the  second  group,  as  working  in  conneo- 
tion  with  tramways,  in  1901,  was  2,226.  Among  those  engaged  in  sea 
and  river  traffic  in  1901  were  4,929  wharf  labourers. 

Thb  Domestic  Class. 

The  Domestic  Class  embraces  all  persons  employed  in  the  supply  of 
boara  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for  which 
remuneration  is  usually  paid.  The  numbers  in  each  branch  in  1891  and 
1901  were  as  follows:  — 


1801. 

1901. 

EngBfedin— 

Malta. 

FemalM. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

7,777 
9,927 

10,132 
28,117 

8,258 
11,870 

15,622: 
37,008 

I)ome8tic  Service  and  attendance  (for  which  re- 
mnneration  i*  Daid) .................... 

Total,  Domecitic  daao 

17,704 

38,249 

20,128 

52,090- 

This  class  comprises  the  largest  number  of  females,  and  includes  nearly 
one-half  the  total  number  of  female  breadwinners.  Among  those  engaged' 
in  the  supply  of  board  and  lodging  in  1901  were  15,326  hotelkeepers  and 
servants,  and  6,088  boarding-house  keepers  and  servants.  The  .second' 
group  included  33,904  house  servants  and  4,043  laundry  workers  and* 
washerwomen. 

Thb  Professional  Class. 

The  persons  in  this  class  comprise  those  engaged  in  the  Government 
and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  satisfying  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  The  numbers  engaged  in  these  directions 
at  the  Census  of  1891  and  1901  were  as  follows:  — 


1801. 

1901. 

Males. 

Ftaaalea. 

Males. 

FtBUMler. 

General  Oovemment 

1,185 
265 
1,237 
4,564 
4,015 
9,920 

6 

7 

""84 
3.027 
7,293 

1,545 
349 
3.511 
5,404 
6,580 
10,466 

31 

5' 

Defence 

Law  and  Order  

74' 

Relicion.  Charity,  Health   

4,817 

Edacation,  Art,  Science  

9,60Sl 

Total,  PM>feMional  Glaas 

21,186 

10,417 

26,855 

14,529> 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  shown  as  employed  by  the 
General  Government  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  in  its  service. 
As  explained  previously,  the  principle  of  the  classification  is  to  include 
Government  employees  in  the  orders  to  which  they  are  most  nearly 
related.  The  total  number  of  those  in  the  Government  service  in  1901 
was  about  32,000. 

A  very  general  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  the  direction  of  labour,  during  the  ten 
years  from  1891  to  1901.  But  a, better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  way  in  whioh 
labour  has  moved  will  be  obtained  from  the  following  statement,  which 
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jtkcmu  at  the  two  periods  mentioned  tke  proportion  of  melee  per  1,000 
jbreadwinnera,  following  each  of  the  specified  ooeupations,  which  are  those 
•employing  most  men  in  New  Sooth  Wales: — 


OocnpatioD. 

Hales  per  1,W0 
Brewlwiniien. 

1891. 

1901. 

9upd1t  of  board  and  lodffiiuif 

20 
26 
19 
13 
33 
60 
20 
20 
31 
62 
174 
71 
13 
81 

18 

26 

20 

T)6ai6ra  ID  t^ztilfl  fabrics.  dr6B8.  ftc 

15 

Dealers  in  food*  drinksi  najrooticB,  fte.  

43 

Makers  of  art  and  mechanic  productions 

Makers  of  textile  fabrics,  dress,  Ac 

58 
21 

Makers  of  food,  drinks,  narcotics,  &c 

26 

Workers  in  metals  and  minerals.. t 

OoDStmcfcion  of  houses  and  bnildinsrs 

34 
62 

Agricultural  pnrsnitB    

168 

Pastoral  pursuits   m.^....   ......^.. ......... ......... 

69 

Dairying  pursuits  

35 

Mining pumnttif 

85 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  males  working  in  connection 
with  food,  drinks,  &c.,  both  as  makers  and  sellers  increased  largely,  and 
"that  in  conjunction  therewith  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  dairy- 
farming  also  greatly  extended.  The  number  of  workers  in  metals  and 
minerals  increased  slightly,  but  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  in  the  building  trades,  declined. 


Grades  or  Occupations. 

For  purposes  oi  comparison,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the  masters 
from  the  men,  breadwinners  were  divided  into  five  grades,  via. : — (a) 
Employers  of  outside  labour ;  (h)  persons  engaged  on  their  cmn  acoount, 
but  not  employing  others  for  salary  or  wages ;  (e)  relatives  assisting  in  a 
business,  but  not  receiving  salary  or  wages  who,  nevertheless,  are  bread- 
winners ;  (d)  wage-earners ;  and  (c)  unemployed.  It  was,  however,  found 
iieoessary  to  record  those  to  whom  the  grade  in  the  Census  schedule  was 
not  applicable,  besides  those  who  neglected  to  state  whether  they  were 
employed  or  not. 

The  total  number  of  the  people  in  1901 ,  classified  according  to  these 
grades,  was  as  follows:  — 


QradB. 


I 


fin^yers 

PersoDS  working  on  their  own  account 

Relatives  assisting 

Wage-earners 

Persons  to  whom  classification  according  to  grade  does 

not  apply 

Unstopfe^red    

Ifot  specified   

Total 


4fi,g20 

65,677 

17.635 

290,208 

2M,910 

21,110 

1,650 


4.933 

16,780 

6,077 

72,190 

540,911 

3,639 
311 


53,853 
82,367 
23.712 


805,821 

24,749 

1,961 


710,005 


644,841 


1,354,846 


The  employers,  which  term  does  not  include  mistresBeB  of  domestic 
rante,   numbered  53,853.     Wage-earners  comprised  362,393  persons, 
•»d  if  from  these  be  deducted  those  engaged  in  purely  donifistic  service. 
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Gofernmaot  enqjiloyeea^  aad  tha  naval  aikd  military  memberB  of  the.oom- 
laufiitf^  it  vill  be  found  that  there  moat  hare  hoBa  a  large  number  of 
flBall  .enplogEera.  The  ayera^e  ratio  of  employers  to  workers  was  about 
lto6. 

The  peiRaotDS  iforkii^  on  their  own  aaoount  were  ezoeedinglj  nomerausy 
eonqicisiag  82,557,  and  were  especially  so  unong  the  Iteming  cihnsoo  and 
among  those  lolknring  commercial  pursuits  and  engaged,  in  transport* 
Tkb  reiotiyes  setnrnad  as  assisting  do  not  form  a  very  numoous  class. 
They  are  found  angaged  mainly  in  agrisnltural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
The  nncsnployod  numbened  24,74d»  or  about  4|  per  cent,  of  total  bsead* 
winners.  At  the  Census  a  person  was  direoted  to  return  himself  as  nnem- 
ployed  if  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a  week  immediately  prior 
to  the  Census — cases  of  leave  of  absence  were  excepted.  Of  the  unemployed 
males,  2,753  were  out  of  work  through  sickness,  and  1,656  through  old 
age,  while  the  remaining  16,701  could  not  be  placed  under  either  of  these 
heads. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  breadwinners  of  each  sex  bebmging  to 
each  grade  in  1901  was  as  shown  below.  The  proportions  in  1891,  the 
first  year  in  which  ^is  information  was  obtained,  are  ako  shown :  — 


1891. 


IfiOL 


Males. 


Employer  

"Eag^foA  on  own  aooomit 

RebitiTe  assisting 

Wage-eanier 

Not  applicable 

Unemployed 

Total ^. 


14-0 
13-0 
%2*3 

64-2 
1-7 
4-8 


1000 


30 
15-8 

.  8-4 

61*3 

8-4 

31 


100^ 


10-9 

14-6 

39 

64  3 

1-8 

4-6 


100-0 


4*3 
14-8 

5*4 
63-7 

8-6 

3*2 


100*0 


Ages  of  Workers. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers 
is  the  li^t  it  throws  upon  the  employment  of  young  persons.  Of  the 
flMde  breadwinnees  rather  less  than  one^ixth  wetre  under  the  age  of  30 
years;  while  of  the  female  breadwinners  about  <me*fourth  were. under  that 
age.  Of  the  whole  population  under  20,  more  than  four-fifths  were  depen- 
dents. The  following  table  gi^es  the  number  of  breadwinners  of  each  sex 
in  various  age^roups,  their  proportion  per  cent,  to  the  total  number  in 
each  group,  and  the  proportion  of  each  group  to  the  total  number  of 
breadwinners : — 


AgeOtoxspt, 


Number  of  BreadwlMitn. 


Mala 


Females. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  I  Proportion  per  cent,  of 
total  in  each  group,    j    total  BreadwinnenL 


Males. 


Femalea.        Males. 


Females. 


Under  15   .. 

15—19    

20—24    

26—44    

45^-64    

65  and  over 
Kot  stated  ., 

Total 


9.142 
61,963 
61,268 
202.152 
92.076 
22.496 
2,306 

2,785 
26,381 
24.784 
38.740 
15,358 

5,181 
167 

3-72 

87-99 
98*64 
98*39 
97-42 

84-07 

116 
37-29 
38-26 
21-81 
21-67 
2657 

203 
18-80 
13*64 
45  02 
20-50 

5-01 

4ai,4oa 

113,306 

63-75 

17'50 

lOOW 

2-46 
23-30 
21-89 
34-22 
13*56 
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Under  tb*  sg*  of  15,  lets  than  4  per  cent,  of  males  and  about  1  per 
fjiut.  #/f  ftgffiml^  are  breadwinners.  Between  15  and  20  the  number  of 
Wf/rk4rrs  in^rreascs  rapidlj.  Between  20  and  25  the  largest  proportion  of 
bf^-A/lwinr^rs  tn  both  seies  is  found*  Among  males  the  proportion  of 
Iff^^iwioriers  does  not  Tary  greatly  between  20  and  65,  but  after  65  the 
hntith^ff  €4  breadwiDDers  falls  away.  The  largest  proportions  of  female 
breadwinoen  are  between  15  and  25.  After  25  more  women  are  married 
•tui  the  proportion  decreaaes.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
breadwinners  after  65  ia  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  the 
larupe  ntimber,  probably  widows,  included  therein  who  are  proprietors 
€4  iMusea  and  land  or  are  of  independent  means. 

The  statement  below  shows  for  males  the  proportion  per  1,000  in  each 
age-group  who  were  dependents  or  breadwinners,  the  latter  being  divided 
into  primary  prodaoers,  industrial  workers,  and  all  others : — 


BrMuhrinnen  (lUlet). 

iSSSL 

IndiMlrUl 
Worken. 

AllOtheniL 

Totol. 

16 

9 

12 

37 

963 

338 

260 

282 

880 

120 

365 

268 

363 

986 

14 

345 

273 

366 

9S4 

16 

384 

262 

328 

974 

26 

378 

172 

290 

840 

160 

238 

]f3 

227 

638 

362 

Uadcrld 
15-19  .. 
20—24  .. 
25-44  .. 
46- 
65i 

AH 


The  proportion  of  primary  producers  is  about  the  same  at  all  ages 

from  15  to  65.    Among  industrial  workers  and  all  others  a  maximum  is 

reached   between   25   and  45.       The  smallest  proportion  of    industrial 

.^.v^^  :-  ^^  g^g^  55  njj^  over,  and  of  other  workers  at  the  extreme  ages 

20  and  over  65.     The  lowest  proportion  of  dependents  is  at 

m  20  and  25,  after  which  it  rises  slowly  to  age  65,  and  then 

urgely. 

statem^it  shows  the  proportion  of  females  per  1,000  in  each 
rho  are  dependents  and  breadwinners,  the  latter  being  divided 
in  the  domestic  class,  and  all  others : — 


Agtgiowp. 

DoiMitte 

ClMI. 

AUOtlien. 

ToUL 

15  

8 

191 

197 

101 

80 

47 

4 

182 
186 
117 
137 
219 

12 
373 
383 
218 
217 
266 

988 

\  

627 

617 

■ 

782 

783 

,  ovw 

734 

11  tMS 

82 

94 

176 

824 

"  ^a^"^"^"'""' 

from  15  to  25,  women  in  the  domestic  class  are  more  numerous 

her  workers  put  together,  and  from  25  to  45  the  difference  ia 

After  45  the  number  of  domestics  falls  away  largely.     The 

of  dependents  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  between  20  and  25» 

i  it  increases  up  to  age  65,  and  then  declines. 
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Waobs. 

The  '*  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales  "  for  1897-8  contains 
mn  account  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the  State  from  the  earliest  period 
to  which  the  records  extend  up  to  1897.  As  this  information  is  readily 
accessible,  and  no  new  facts  have  been  discovered  bearing  upon  the  subject 
treated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work.  It  will,  however,  be  well 
to  record  the  variation  of  wages  from  the  year  1893. 

The  period  from  1880  to  1887  was,  perhaps,  the  brightest  in  the  State, 
as  at  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years,  1853-57,  were  wages  so 
high,  ana  at  no  period  was  the  purchasing  power  of  money  so  great. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  rates  experienced 
a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  round,  and  the 
second  half  of  that  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  industrial  period 
under  vastly  changed  conditions.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  course  of  industrial  history  had  the  banking  crisis  of  1893 
not  occurred.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  wages  had  shown 
signs  of  falling  before  the  suspensions  took  place.  Between  the  first  and 
second  half  of  1893  tiiere  was  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages 
of  mechanics,  and  a  somewhat  greater  fall  in  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labourers.  In  1894  there  was  no  further  fall,  but  employment  became 
nM>re  restricted.  In  1895,  however,  there  was  a  still  further  decline,  the 
wages  of  the  year  averaging  for  skilled  workmen  22  per  cent,  below  the 
rates  of  1892,  and  for  unskilled  labourers  about  17^  per  cent.  During 
1896  wages  in  several  trades  rose,  and  since  then  there  have  been  some 
further  advances,  and  generally  more  regular  employment  than  at  any 
time  since  the  bank  crisis.  In  1898,  1899  and  1900,  employment  in  the 
building  trades  was  plentiful,  and  the  wages  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
allied  trades  rose  to  a  point  which  they  had  not  reached  since  1889. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  was  a  stoppage  of  nearly  all 
forms  of  speculative  activity;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  marked 
extension  of  agriculture  and  important  mining  developments.  The 
following  were  l^e  average  wages  for  the  more  important  trades:  — 


Tnde  or  Oidling. 


188S 
(leoond 

half) 
Mid  1894. 


1806. 


18061 


1807. 


1888. 


1800. 


looa 


MoUb,  per  dajf,  wiUunU  board  €Md  lodging. 


Carpenters 

Blaokimiths  

Brioklayers 

MaooDs    

Flaeterers  

Punten 

Boflennakeri 

Lftbonrers  and  navyies . 


s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

0  6 

8  0 

8  0 

8  6 

9  0 

9  0 

8  0 

6  8 

8  6 

9  0 

0  0 

8  6 

0  6 

8  6 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  8 

8  6 

7  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  8 

8  6 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  6 

8  0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

8  0 

7  0 

9  0 

8  0 

8  6 

10  0 

10  0 

10  1 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  6 

6  0 

d. 

6 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

10 

3 

6  10 


Farm  labourers . 


MaUs,  per  week,  with  board  amd  lodging, 
I  12    6  I  12    6  I  12    6  I  13    6  [  14    0  |  13    6  [  16    3 


FemaJUe,  per  week,  wUh  board  and  lodging. 


HoQiemaidf r. 

10  0 
14  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

11  0 
15  0 
7  6 
11  6 
14  0 

11  0 
16  0 
7  6 
11  6 
15  0 

11  6 
18  6 
7  0 
11  0 
20  0 

11  8 

18  9 

Nnnemaida  

7  0 

Oeneral  servants ^. 

11  0 

Cooks  

20  0 
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The  begiDDing  of  the  new  eeuimrj  taw  the  birth  of  the  Aortrmlian 
CofniDoi^ wealth,  and  there  u  do  doubt  that  the  federatiofi  of  the  Statea 
gaTe  greater  opportuoitiea  both  to  capital  and  laboor,  and  thns  led  to 
iDcreMed  production.  At  the  doae  of  the  jear  1901  alH>.  the  IndiiUiai 
Arbitration  Act  was  passed,  and  under  the  awardi  of  the  Conrl  manj 
tnd«MtriaI  workera  now  enjor  a  fixed  honrlr  or  dailj-  wage.  With  theie 
adraotages,  and  the  beneficial  influence  exerted  br  good  waoni,  it  it  not 
turprijiing  to  fiod  that  wages  bare  been  weO  maintained;  the  rate  for' 
untkilled  labour  haring  risen  to  7t.  per  dav,  as  diown  in  die  following 
UUe:— 


Mala,  per  dmif^wiAemikB 


Brickkycfs 


flun  Isbonrer . 


s. 
10 

9 
11 
11 
10 

9 
10 


d. 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


6  M) 


a. 

9  6 

9  9 

11  0 

11  0 

10  0 

9  O 

10  3 

7  0 


9 
9 
11 
11 
10 
9 
10 


a. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
3 
1 


a. 

• 

9 
11 
11 
10 

9 
10 

7 


d. 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
1 


Mmfet,  per  week,  wkk  board  tmd 
.....    17    6         16    0    >    16    0 


FemtUu,  per  meet,  wiik  board  ami  lodgiag. 


s.    d. 

9    4 


10 
11 
11 
10 
9 
10 


I    a    d. 


16    O    '    16    0 


19 
10 
11 
11 
10 

9 
19 

7 


15    <^ 


12    6 
17    6 
7    0 
14    0 
22    6 

12    6 
17    6 
11     0 
14    0 
22    8 

12  0 
17    6 
11    0 

13  0 
19    0 

12    0 
15    0 
10    0 
10    0 
17    0 

1 

12    0 
18    0 
10    0 
15    0 
17    0 

12    0 

20    0 

"HuTwomtaAu 

10    0 

Oeaeral  tervaiiti 

15    0 

Cooks 

17    0 

Tr^db  UmoKS. 

Under  the  "Trade  Union  Act  of  1881,"  the  term  "Trade  Union"  i»* 
defined  to  mean  "  any  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  im- 
posing restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business, 
whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  hare  been  deemed  to  hare  been  an  unlawful  combination  by 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade/' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  the  advantages  of  registration 
were  seen  by  the  existent  unions,  and  on  an  average  about  ten  unions  per- 
annum  applied  for  enrolment  during  the  first  eight  years.  In  1890 
the  State  experienced  great  industrial  disturbances,  and  the  trades 
were  roused  to  great  activity,  so  that  during  the  next  two  years  59  unions 
came  into  existence,  38  in  1890,  and  21  in  1891.  The  force  of  the 
movement  had  then,  however,  spent  itself,  and  during  the  nine  years, 
ended  1900,  only  30  new  bodies  sought  registration.  In  1901  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  was  passed,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
unions  once  more  became  active,  and  during  the  four  years  1901  to  1904, 
no  less  than  116  new  unions  were  formed.  The  total  number  of  unions 
formed  up  to  the  end  of  1905  was  292.  Of  these  there  were  on  that  date 
137  or  47  per  cent,  in  existence,  av.d  155  or  53  per  cent,  had  disappeared 
by  amalgamation,  cancellation,  or  di^^solution.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
out  of  125  unions  formed  during  the  last  six  years,  35  have  already 
disappeared.  The  average  duration  of  the  extinct  unions  was  9  years, 
and  of  the  existent  unions  about  7  years. 
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The  unions  in  existezHse  at  the  end  of  1S05  are  classified  as  follows, 
a4x;ordiz^  to  the  industries  or  callings  to  which  they  are  related:  — 


TtflMMIg       ^ ,,«..... ,. 

PMIonl  

ISiippiag  sod  Bes  transport, 

Rsiiwsjs    

Other  land  transport   

Food  sad  drink „. 

OLytf^jng , 


X9.arindons. 

...       17 

2 

11 

6 

8 

..        17 

11 


Ho.  €i  ITalflaip. 

B«liai^  tfsdes... ^..        U 

Bnginesnag  snd  iron  trades..  d 

Other  matmftietnriag  25 

Others 17 


Total. 


137 


The  largest  unions  were  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  (Pastoral),  with 
over  17,800  members,  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation,  with  6,700, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Railway  and  Tramway  Association,  with  4,600. 

The  follawiiiig  statement  shows  the  position  of  the  u^nions  at  the  end 
of  1904  and  1905,  as  regards  finances  and  membership:  — 


isoi. 
IfiB 

131 

134 

18 

£82,100 

Total  expendituie £78^758 

llembership  79,815 

Income  per  member 19b.  Od. 

Hxpenditare  per  member    18s.  6d. 

Amsmed.  fands  per  member   I7s.'3d. 


Hvmber  of  UinQBB  existsnt,  end  of  year 

,,  „        returning  membership 

„  ,,  „        financial  statement . 

„  „        supplying  DO  return   

Totalj 


IMS. 
137 
137 
137 

£72,576 
£67,(^11 
84,893 
178.    Id. 
15s.  lid. 
17>.    3d. 


Iin>i7STRiAL  Unions. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  passed  on  the 
10th  Deoember,  1901,  industrial  unions  of  either  employers  or  employees 
may  be  formed.  The  employment  of  not  less  than  fifty  persons  entitles 
.  mn  employer  or  group  of  employers  to  registration,  and  a  trade  union  or 
association  of  trade  unions  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  industrial 
union  of  employees.  For  further  information,  however,  on  industrial 
arbitration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  thereon,  by  Mr.  6.  C. 
Addison,  Registrar  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Court,  which  appears 
later  on  in  this  yolum^.  The  following  statement  shows,  during  the 
five  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  the  membership  of  .the  registered 
unions,  botib  employers  and  employees:  — 


Tflv. 

Emflhywtr  Vtdotm. 

BmployeHr  Unlona 

Membership. 

Membership. 

1902 

a^    . 

58,203 

1903 

2,916 

63,810 

190* 

3,994. 

71^031 

1906 

3,343 

78,47^ 

1906 

3,#I4 

* 

84,915 
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Jji  Viutr  «.*i4;^.««^n  4/f  tiift  vurk  ^t^^u^j*  Li:t%  ^e«x  riwa  «f  tie 


ijlj^  cyjr*  jariigG.  f  ;:ruia'.  'Uar 
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•<><-y  r*rj/f*?»^^t  Mjh  ir*'  >t  %r^'>A  u>  raw  nAterikJii  br  ti«e  proeeHn  <£ 


l««Mtr7. 


P«ri 


\Pm«ryU$u 

piMt#>f»ri#«4u«try vi:x;z,W)  I 


£ 


ytffmnUy  mttd  ^h^ffim  

ml/f/IU,  iui.f ,. 

T//UI 


•  \%  II 

a  14  10 

1  18  1 
9  4  11  ' 

4  6  S  I 
0  12  6  i 


£ 

lO^SSMOO 
6,50.000 
3.123,000 

17,113,000 
0,8»7,000 
1,190,000 


£«.  ^ 

7  3  4 

4  3  • 

t    t  S 

11  II  0 

4  13  4 

0  10  1 


790,000    0  11  1    1,2»,000  !   0  16 


39,302,000   27  4  6   46,692,000 


31  11 


Tfiii  Utitil  ralua  of  production  •during  1905  wm,  therefore,  no  less  than 
£i(i/fUU,()(>0,  a  truly  remarkable  return  from  a  population  of  a  million 
arul  a  half  under  any  conditions,  but  still  more  so  when  it  is  considered 
that  so  recently  as  1903  a  large  portion  of  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of 
a  S4tv<jni  rlrought.  The  figures  are  far  in  advance  of  those  for  any  former 
yiiar,  laiing  i:7, 31 0,000  in  excess  of  1904,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  increase  is  general  throughout  all  industries.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
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wealth  and  production  of  the  State,  and  in  1905  gave  a* return  equal  to 
Xll  lis.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  The  manufacturing  industry 
occupied  second  place,  with  £7  3s.  4d.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  production  in  various 
years  from  1871  onwards,  together  with  the  return  per  head  of 
population:  — 


Tflv. 

Vftlueof 
PradooUon. 

VaiueperheMlof 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1904 
1905 

£ 
15,379,000 
25,180,000 
36,740,000 
38,954.000 
39,359,000 
46,692,000 

£    B.    d. 

30  5    3 
32  18    3 
32    3    5 
28    7  10 
27    4    3 

31  11    7 

These  figures  show  that  since  1871  the  volume  of  production  has 
increased  by  over  31  millions,  and  the  value  per  head  of  population  by 
£1  6s.  dd.  From  the  primary  industries  alone  the  return  in  1905 
was  £36,094,000,  equal  to  £24  8s.  dd.  per  head,  or  what  is  perhaps  a 
better  standard,  £116  ds.  5d.  per  square  mile.  This  is  the  highest 
return  yet  received  from  the  primary  industries,  and  affords  incontro- 
vertible testimony  to  the  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  State,  and 
the  bountiful  returns  which  it  yields  under  favourable  conditions.  The 
figures  are  unsurpassed  by  any  country  outside  Australasia,  and  explain 
the  reason  why  the  State  is  enabled  to  bear  so  easily  its  relatively  great 
indebtedness. 
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FOOD  AND  PRICES. 

Food  Supply. 

The  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  in  abundance  most 
of  the  things  essen^l  for  the  sustenanoe  of  human  life/ and  so  far  as  actual 
necessaries  are  concerned  the  State  is  practically  independmt  of  outside 
assistance,  and  in  fact  is  in  a  position  to  export  them.  Considering  the 
comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly 
cheap,  and  articles  of  diet  which  in  cfiher  countries  are  almost  within  the 
category  of  luxuries  are  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the 
poorest  classes. 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  State  are  meat  and  bread,  the 
retail  value  of  which  exceeds  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  food. 

The  annual  consumption  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet,  baaed  on  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


Flow  235-8  lb. 

Cktmeal  ^ 5-6  „ 

Rico 9-8  „ 

{Beef 14«-4  lb.  ^ 

Mutton  ...      U9-6  „     >  258-6  „ 
Pork,  Ac...       12-6  „     j 

PotfttoM iTS-a  „ 

Sugar  1081  „ 

Butter 221  „ 

Cheese 3*6  „ 

Tea« 1-0  „ 

Coflfee  8-0  o«. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 12'0  „ 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  is  nearly  6  bushels  per  head,  so  that 
about  9,000,000  bushels  are  now  required  for  home  consumption  as  food. 
The  production  in  an  ordinary  year  is  not  only  sufficient  to  cover  this  but 
also  to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  exportation  after  making  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  requirements  for  seed,  &c. 

Oatmeal,  corn-flour,  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  produce 
largely  consumed.  Rice  is  not  grown  in  the  State,  and  the  quantity  required 
is  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Japan,  China,  and  India. 

Oatmeal  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the  State,  but  there  is  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  actual  output,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  consumption 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  figures  quoted. 

The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  is  enorpious,  but  is  steadily  decreasing. 
The  high  prices  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  led  to  the  substitution  of 
vegetable  foods,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  did  not  revert  to 
its  former  liberal  consumption  of  animal  food.  In  addition  it  may  be 
remarked  that  although  prices  have  again  become  normal,  they  are 
stimulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  export  trade,  and  have  never  reached 
their  former  low  level. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  State  is  almost  independent  of  external 
assistance,  and  were  it  not  that  beef  is  preferred  to  mutton,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  importation  of  stock.  The  requirements  of  the  State 
for  food  alone  amounted  in  1905  to  320,000  head  of  cattle,  and  2,613,000 
head  of  sheep  ;  and  large  as  these  totals  are,  they  are  considerably  below 
the  average  of  previous  years. 
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The  swine  slaughtered  dnring  1905  numbered  289,096.  The  quantity  of 
bacon  and  hams  made,  acoording  to  the  letums  collected,  was  11,602,440  lb., 
and  the  quantity  imported  duiuig  the  year  was  3,989,582  lb.  The  annual 
consumption  of  pork  and  its  manu&ctured  products  avetagsR  about  12*5  Xt* 
per  inhabitant. 

The  consumption  of  potatoes  amounted  in  1904  to  about  2,500,000  cwt.^ 
but  in  1905  it  fell  to  1,740,000  cwt.,  on  acoount  of  the  high  prices  which 
prevailed.  As  the  local  production  is  usually  about  1,000,000  cwt.  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  a  large  extent  the  State  is  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  is  enormous,  averaging  about  109  lb.  per  head 
during  each  year.  A  large  part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
sugar-cane,  and  during  the  four  years  ended  with  3l8t  March,  1899,  the 
average  area  cut  was  over  15,000  acres.  Since  then,  however,  the  area  cut' 
annually  has  not  averaged  10,000  acres,  as  many  of  the  farmers  have*' 
abandoned  sugar-growing  in  favour  of  dairy-faiming.  Hie  local  mills  pro- 
duced 20,100  tons  of  sugar  in  1906,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  average  oF 
the  past  six  years,  and  as  the  total  requirements  of  the  State  are  abopt 
65,000  tons  an  import  of  nearly  45,000  tons  is  necessary  each  year. 

The  consumption  of  butter  is  inereasing,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness.  The  whole  of  the  butter  and  most  of  the  cheese  used  are  of  local 
manufacture,  and  almost  every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported. 
The  butter  required  for  local  consumption  now  exceeds  39,000,000  Ib^  per 
annum,  while  5,000,000  lb.  of  cheese  are  necessary. 

Tea  enters  largely  into  consumption,  the  average  being  about  7  lb.  per 
head ;  while  the  annual  consumption  of  cofiee  is  about  half  a  pound  per  head. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  1905  was  4,140,7001b.,  the  figure 
including  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  This  is  equivalent  to  2*80  Ri.  per 
inhabitant,  and  is  above  the  average  of  1904,  which  was  2*69  lb.  per  head . 
The  consumption  is  gradually  increasing;  from  1895  to  1899,  thaavierage 
per  head  was  just  over  2|  lb.,  and  from  1900  to  1904  not  quite  2fHI.  per 
head.    The  consumption  in  1905  was  as  follows : — 


DWcripdon. 

Impoited. 

mption  of  TobiMeo,  IQOft. 

Perhflftd 

AiutnJUn. 

TotaL 

Population.. 

Tol)acco 

lb. 
475,700 
104,100 
38.900 

lb. 
2,950.500 
85,000 
486,500 

lb.                   lb. 
3,426,200          2-.« 
189,100             -la 

Cigars 

Cigarett66 

525,400             '.35 

ToUl  

618,700 

3,522,000 

4,140,700           2-80 

'*  The  expenditure  on  tobacco  in  1905  amounted  to  £1,284,000,  or  17s.  7d. 
per  head  of  population. 

In  regard  to  the  description  of  tobacco  used  there  has  been  a  great  change 
during  recent  years,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes.  In  1890  about  88  pec  cent,  of  the  total  consump- 
tion was  of  ordinary  tobacco,  in  1905  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  82' 7  per 
cent. ;  of  cigars  the  consumption  was  about  8*5  per  cent.,  compared  with 
4'6  per  cent,  at  present ;  and  of  cigarettes  3-1  per  cent,  in  1890,  compared 
with  12-7  per  cent,  in  1905.  _, 
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^  ''  CoNsuMFnoN  OF  Iktoxioants. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  now  about  equal  to  the  average  of  ten  years 
«go,  although  some  of  the  intervening  years  show  a  considerable  increase, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  average  con- 
sumption of  spirit  per  inhabitant  during  1691,  1895,  and  each  of  the  last  ten 
years : — 

OttUoBiu  OaUoiw. 

1891  2-84  1900  2*44 

1895  209  1901  246 

1896  2-12  1902  2-46 

1897  217  1903  2-20 

1898  2-22  1904  211 

1899  2-27  1906  211 

These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor 
<x>nsumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being  a  measure  more 
•^easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohol. 

In  1891  the  consumption  was  2*84  gallons  per  inhabitant,  so  that  it  will 
Tbe  seen  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  since  that  year. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  State  during  1905  was  1,131,500 
r  gallons,  of  which  127,600  gallons  were  Australian,  and  1,003,900  gallons  were 
imported. 

The  average  consumption  was  0*77  gallon  per  head,  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  as  will  be  seen  &om  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

OolwampUon  of  Spirita. 

Tear. 

Total. 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

'^-          llnhawLt. 

1891 
11805 
1896 
1897 
t808 
1890 

gallons. 

1,268,368 
921,468 
941,715 
926,605 
986,825 

1,005,799 

gallons. 
Ml 
073 
073 
0-71 
0-74 
0-75 

1000 
1901 
1P02 
1903 
1904 
1905 

gallons. 
l,ia%969 
1,245,652 
1,260,438 
1,127,222 
1,126,400 
1,131,500 

gallons. 
0-82 
0-90 
0-90 
0-79 
0-78 
0-77 

The  average  consumption  of  heer  per  head  of  population  has  declined 
•  considerably  since  1891,  and  in  1905  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year 
for  which  information  is  available.  The  consumption  of  imported  beer  and 
wine  is  becoming  less  each  year,  although  not  to  the  extent  indicated  in 
the  table,  as  until  the  last  four  years  the  figures  included  the  imports  from 
:the  other  Australian  States  : — 


Tear. 

Locally  brewed. 

Imported. 

T6taL 

Perlnhabitaot. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

1891 

10,594,000 

2,464.000 

13.058,000 

11-43 

1895 

9,706,000 

1,629,000 

11,337,000 

902 

1896 

10,073,000 

1,700,000 

11,773,000 

9-21 

1897 

10,688,500 

1,771,500 

12,460,000 

9*59 

1898 

11,533,000 

1,574,000 

18.107.000 

9*91 

1899 

12,106,000 

1,629,000 

13.735,000 

10-21 

1900 

13.274,734 

1,618.966 

14,893,700 

11-00 

1901 

13.118,339 

1,757,907 

14,876,246 

10-84 

1002 

13.441,275 

1,121,277 

14,562.552 

10-45 

1903 

12.571,758 

1,011,465 

13.583,223 

9-55 

1904 

12,079.400 

940,900 

13,020,300 

9-00 

1905 

12,327,900 

867,800 

13,195,700 

8-92 
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The  amount  of  beer  drank  in  1891  was  13,058,000  gallons,  an  average  of 
11*43  gallons  per  inhabitant;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in 
population,  the  quantity  consumed  in  1905  was  only  13,195,700  gallons,  or 
8*92  gallons  per  head. 

The  consimiption  of  beer  and  spirits  can  be  determined  accurately  ;  but 
as  there  is  no  excise  duty  on  wine  it  is  only  possible  to  estimate  the  con- 
sumption on  the  basis  of  the  production,  and  the  results  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  great  variations  shown  by  successive 
years. 

The  wine  entering  into  consimiption  in  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Australian  vineyards  ;  but  the  quantity  produced  in  the  State  is 
much  less  than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  eminently  adapted  to 
viticulture.  The  quantity  of  Australian  and  foreign  wines  consumed 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  : — 


Yeur. 

AoftnOiftD. 

ForafgD. 

Tbtal. 

1891 

C»ll0D». 

788,038 

gallons. 
173,541 

gallons. 
961,579 

gpdlont. 
0-84 

1896 

727.372 

80.685 

808,057 

0-64 

1896 

707,506 

81,561 

789,067 

0-62 

1897 

861,737 

76,494 

938,231 

0-72 

1898 

771.214 

76,918 

848,132 

0-64^ 

1899 

831,765 

75,493 

907.258 

0-67 

1900 

816,908 

87,026 

908,934 

0-67" 

1901 

700,017 

93,984 

794,001 

0-68' 

1902 

851,539 

167,921 

1,019,400 

0-73^ 

1903 

845,333 

107.551 

952,884 

0-67 

1904 

941,100 

40,600 

981,600 

0-68-. 

1905 

.     1,075.500 

29,100 

1,104,600 

0-75 

The  amount  expended  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  consumed 
in  the  State  during  the  year  1905  was  about  £4,462,000.  Of  this  sum, 
£2,697,400  was  the  cost  of  liquors  to  the  retailer,  of  which  £1,117,400  repre- 
sents duty,  excise,  and  license  fees,  and  £1,480,000  the  invoice  price  of  th» 
goods.  The  cost  of  working  the  trade  and  the  profits  of  the  merchants  and 
rotailen,  therefore,  came  to  £1,864,600.  The  expenditure  on  liquors  per 
inhabitant  amounted  to  £3  Os.  4d.  during  the  year,  which  b  undoubtedly  a 
large  simi,  representing  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  average  income,  but  ia 
yet  considerably  below  the  amount  expended  in  1891,  as  will  be  seen  from .. 
the  following  table  : — ' 


Yeur. 

Expsoditiiro  1 

m  IntoxioMiti. 

ToUL 

PerlnhAbitont 

£ 

£    8.      4t 

1891 

4,906,400 

4    6  11. 

1896 

3,861,300 

8    1    3: 

1896 

4,063,000 

3    3    r 

1897 

4,066,400 

3    2  IV 

1896 

4,243,500 

3    4    2: 

1899 

4,402,250 

3    5    6 

1900 

4,769,900 

3  10    5. 

1901 

5,000,000 

3  12  10 

1902 

4,876,000 

3  10    0 

1903 

4,569,000 

3    4    3 

1904 

4,4U6,000 

3    1    0 

1906 

4,462,000 

3    0    4 
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1 

1 

%«ii. 

Wtoc 

■-- 

HatlMl  Kkfilmi 

in 
0« 
0< 
3-2 
1-7 
1-2 
18 
1-4 
0-3 
1-2 
0-8 

0-4 

0^ 

1 

1-0 

1-3 
80-2 
M-2 

04 

0^ 

20-7 

KrwZf«laiMl 

4*9 

9-5 

Dcomark 

28-8 
12-5 

IMffiam  

47-7 

0«nmyiy 

25-6 

TrfOMi 

4*8 

Italy 

*"~"^ 

•United  Stales    

15-0 

Kew  Sooth  Wake. 

8*9 

.  Ptfiunark  oonsunes  more  spirite  per  liead  tlian  aaj  other  oonntrj;  France 
-more  wine,  and  Belginm  more  beer. 


008T  OF  LiVIHO. 

The  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  doinir  1905  is  eethnated 
eft-ie0,864,000,  and  this  molndes  aD  expenses  apart  from  these  incidental  to 
eaniag  tiie  ineomes.  Of  this  total,  food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  refoesent 
over  ooe*third,  while  about  one-tenth  is  spent  im  tobacco  and  intoxicants. 
Jhe  chief  items  are  summarised  below,  and  the  total  expenditure  and  the 
dm\j  cost  per  inhabitant  am  also  given : — 


DlvUonorXxpendiliin. 

of 
EzpenditDie. 

Amouat. 

Food,  Ac 

£ 

28,161,000 

5.746,000 

6,832,000 

7,622,000 

668,000 

16,835,000 

d. 

10-3 
2-6 
31 
3-3 
•3 
7-5 

percent. 
38*1 

iDtoxicAtitf  and  narooiie*   ...,.., ^ .,  ^ ,, ,, 

9-4 

'Clothing  and  drapery  

11-2 

Rent  or  value  of  baildinge  need  as  dwellinge 
Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade  

12-4 
1-1 

•Sundriee 

27*8 

60,864,000 

271 
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The  exptttditttre  tm  sondriea  inchideB  amont^t  other  items,  iunstare, 
books,  nemipapeTB,  private  poBtage  and  tefegmnuy  fneU  li^t,  hmB^hold 
expenacB^  ait  and  amusement,  personal  attendance  and  lodging,  and  me<ficai 
attendance* 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants,  con- 
sumed in  the  State  during  the  year  1905  is  set  down  at  £23,161,000.  Thifii 
sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers  all  charges  except 
that  of  coddng  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  table.  The  expenditure  on 
wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  £4,462,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  aQ  food  and  beverages  was  iQ7,623,000,  equal  to  £18  13s.  8d.  per  inhabi- 
tant, or  12-3d.  daSy.  Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per 
inhalntaut  was  £15  de.  8d.,  and  the  average  per  day,  10*3d. 

The  average  amnial  expenditure  on  food  is  subject  to  oonsiderable 
variation,  being  governed  by  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  and 
also  by  the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
1904  the  average  daily  expenditure  on  food«  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  was 
only  9'4d. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief  articles  which 
enter  into  daily  cpnaimiption  : — 

£ 

.       Breiid 2,855,000 

Freih  meat,  fiih,  game,  Ac.  7,172,000 

Vegetables  ^d  fraits 3,171,000 

Milk,  btttter,  cheeee,  Ike 3,582^000 

Other  firm  prodooe 836^000 

Sngar 1,677,000 

Tea,  coffee,  &a 782,000 

Other  foods   2.595,000 

Nonoeleoholic  beverages 492,000 

'     Total  expenditure  00  food 23,161,000 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirhuous  liqnor  4,462,000 

Total  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages  ^ £27,1623,000 


Fbigbb  of  Commodixixs. 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except 
on  the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  ¥rith  any  exactness 
of  the  average  prices  <rf  the  various  commoditieB  consumed  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  diffioolty.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
average  for  the  State,  and  in  the  following  pages  the  prices  refer  to  the 
Metropolitan  markets  alone. 
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^- 

^ 

mT' 

BtiUr 
pcrlbi 

per  Ok 

St 

1 

FMBtOM 

I 

Mite 

d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

a.  d. 

■.  d. 

i9?i 

3 

^ 

0  6 

4 

2  0 

3  4 

urn 

n 

0  71 

4 

3  3 

A      A 

3  0 

W7? 

H 

21 

0  9 

4 

2  2 

1*7J 

4 

2i 

0  6 

4 

3  1 

1^4 

n 

4 

0  6 

4 

4  6 

1JP» 

% 

3 

0  9 

41 

4  3 

ur7C 

4 

0  7 

4 

3  1 

1«77 

4 

44 

0  6 

4 

3  4 

Mf7« 

4 

4 

0  6 

4 

6  10 

4  0 

1879 

H 

4 

0  lOi 

0  6 

31 

3  1 

1880 

% 

3i 

0  10 

0  7 

4 

2  6 

1881 

H 

H 

OlOi 

0  6i 

31 

3  7 

1882 

4 

4} 

1  3 

0  8 

4 

5  4 

1888 

3i 

4 

1  4 

0  10 

4 

4  0 

1884 

8 

4i 

1  3 

0  9 

31 

5  0 

1885 

8 

41 

1  9 

1  0 

3 

3  11 

1886 

3i 

41 

1  9 

}  1 

31 

3  9 

1887 

3i 

4 

1  4 

0  101 

31 

3  11 

1888 

3 

4 

1  7 

0  8i 

31 

3  4 

1889 

3i 

3 

1  4 

0  0 

31 

3  7 

1800 

31 

4 

1  0 

0  8 

31 

3  10 

1891 

3i 

4 

1  1 

0  9 

31 

2  11 

1892 

D 

4 

1  3 

0  8 

3 

3  4 

1893 

4 

1  11 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

6  4 

4  0 

1894 

2f 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

2  6 

1895 

21 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

2  9 

1896 

3 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

2  7 

1897 

3 

2i 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

2  3 

1898 

2« 

21 

1  0 

0  8 

2 

2  9 

1899 

3 

31 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

3  4 

1900 

3 

31 

0  11 

0  n 

21 
21 

1  4 

3  0 

1901 

3 

6 

1  0 

0  8 

3  6 

1902 

Si 

6 

1  2 

0  10 

21 

7  6 

8  10 

1903 

4 
2| 

6k 

0  11 

0  9 

21 

8  10 

4  6 

1904 

5 

0  lOi 

0  8 

21 

4  0 

2  9 

1900 

2f 

0i 

1  1 

0  8 

n 

10  6 

4  0 

1906 

2« 

^ 

1  1 

0  81 

1  3 

10  6 

3  9 

Wliile  these  tables  are  useful  for  comparative  purposes,  and  most  instructive 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  during  the  period  over  which  they  extend, 
the  figures  do  not  disclose  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  a 
history  of  prices,  namely,  the  great  range  which  sometimes  occurs  in  one  year. 
The  variation  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  most  noticeable  in  the  ca^e  of 
perishable  produce. 

Potatoes  show  remarkable  fluctuations.  The  lowest  average  shown  in  the 
table  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
(10s.  6d.)  in  1905.  The  price  of  potatoes  during  1905  was  higher  than  at  any 
previous  period  since  1858. 

In  the  list  are  included  quotations  for  bread  at  per  2-lb.  loaf.  In  most 
years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  that  of  wheat,  although 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  recent  years  inferior  bread  has  been 
cold  for  2d.  per  loaf,  but  the  usual  price  is  from  2^d.  to  3d.  per  loaf. 
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In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  aie  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment, the  following  list  of  the  average  letail  prices  of  articles  largely  used 
may  not  be  without  interest : — 


Yevr. 

Baoon 
per!b. 

peroM. 

Bioe 
per  lb. 

Oat- 
meal 
per  lb. 

Coffee 
per  lb. 

Salt 
per  lb. 

Beer 

(ooi.) 
per  gal. 

per  lb. 

starch 
per  lb. 

Tobacco  Tobacco 
per  lb.    per  lb. 
(col.)     limp.) 

8.    d. 

8.   d. 

d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.   d. 

8.    d. 

1870 

0  lOi 

1    4 

3 

4 

1     2 

1 

1     4 

4 

0 

7 

1    3 

3    6 

1871 

0    9i 

1    4 

2i 

24 

1    0 

04 

2    3 

3 

0 

44 

1    0 

3    0 

1872 

0    9 

1     1 

3 

3 

1     1 

Of 

1     4 

8 

0 

5 

1    4 

3    6 

1873 

0    9 

1     4 

n 

2} 

1    2 

04 

^    3 

3 

0 

5 

2    0 

3    6 

1874 

0    8] 

1     6 

3 

3j 

1    4 

04 

2    0 

n 

0 

6 

1    9 

3    3 

1875 

0    9i 

1     6 

3 

3 

1    2 

14 

3    0 

3 

0 

5 

2    0 

3    9 

1876 

0    9 

1    0 

3 

3 

1    2 

1 

2    0 

2f 

0 

5 

1    9 

3    0 

isn 

0    8i 

1     6 

3 

H 

1    3 

1 

2    0 

2f 

0 

5 

2    0 

3    9 

1878 

0    9 

1    3 

3 

3 

1    3 

04 

2    0 

2 

0 

5 

1    6 

3    9 

1879 

0    8 

1    7 

2i 

2i 

1    0 

0 
0 

2    0 

2 

0 

5 

1    6 

8    0 

1880 

0    7i 

1    4 

3 

3 

1    5 

2    0 

3 

0 

it 

2    0 

4    0 

1881 

0    7* 

1    0 

3 

3 

1    5 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

2    0 

4    0 

1882 

1    0 

2    0 

3i 

4 

1    5 

1 

2    0 

24 

0 

6 

3    0 

5    0 

1883 

1    0 

1  11 

3 

4 

1    9 

1 

2    0 

3 

0 

7 

3    0 

6    0 

1884 

0  Hi 

1  11 

21 

3 

1    4 

1 

2    0 

3 

0 

6 

3    0 

6    0 

1885 

0  101 

1  10 

3 

3 

1    5 

01 

2    0 

3 

0 

64 

3    0 

6    0 

1886 

0  m 

1    8 

H 

21 

1     6 

1 

2    0 

4 

0 

64 

4    0 

5    6 

1887 

0  10 

1    7 

3 

1    6 

1 

2    0 

34 

0 

64 

4    0 

5    6 

1888 

0  101 

1    7 

3 

1    6 

1 

2    0 

3i 

0 

6 

4    0 

5    6 

1889 

0  11 

1    8 

3 

H 

1    6 

1 

2    0 

0 

6 

4    0 

5    6 

1890 

1    Oi 

1    6 

4 

3 

2    0 

1 

2    0 

84 

0 

5 

4    0 

6    0 

1891 

0  10 

1    6 

3 

24 

2    0 

1 

2    0 

34 

0 

5 

4    0 

.6    0 

1892 

0    9 

1    6 

3 

2' 

1  10 

01 

2    0 

3 

0 

44 

4    0 

6    0 

1893 

0  11 

1    6 

3 

1  10 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

4 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1894 

0    7 

1    3 

3 

2i 

1  10 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

4    0 

6    0 

1895 

0  74 

1    0 

2k 

2 

1    9 

0 

2    0 

2 

0 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1896 

0    7i 

1    0 

2 

2 

1    9 

0 

2    0 

2 

0 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1897 

0    8 

1    0 

2i 

24 

1    9 

0: 

2    0 

24 

0 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1898 

0    8i 

1    0 

2 

24 

1    9 

0 

2    0 

2f 
2 

0 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1899 

0    8 

0  11 

2 

2I 

1  10 

1 

2    0 

0 

31 

4    0 

6    0 

1900 

0    u 

0  11 

2i 

2i 

1    6 

04 

2    0 

3 

0 

34 

4    0 

6    0 

1901 

0    8| 

1    3 

2i 

2| 

1    6 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

4 

4    0 

6    0 

1902 

0  10 

1    6 

2i 

2I 

1    6 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

4  . 

4    U 

6    0 

1903 

0  10 

1    6 

3 

1    6 

Oi 

2    0 

4 

0 

5 

4    0 

6    0 

1904 

0    8 

1    0 

21 

1 

1    6 

0 

2    0 

4 

0 

5 

4    0 

6    0 

1905 

0    9 

1    0 

2 

1    6 

Oi 

2    0 

34 

0 

5 

4    3 

6    0 

1906 

0    9i 

1     1 

24 

21 

1    6 

0* 

2    0 

34 

0 

5 

4    3 

6    0 

In  the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given  are 
those  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  district,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  produce  of  all  IdnSa  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  be  found  to  represent  the  fair  average 
rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods  consumed.  A  mere  consideration 
of  prices,  however,  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  change  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people,  for  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
articles  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 


Wholbsalb  Fbicbs. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  farm  and  dairy 
produce  are  given  in  the  following  statement  (or  the  seven  years,  1900  to 
1906.  The  average  for  the  year  represents  the  mean  of  the  prices  ruling 
during  each  month,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  quantity  sold  during 
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5     9    3    3 

no«r      ,,  urn 

€    % 

•     •    « 

4 

9  a 

9 

12 

« 

•     9  19 

9     7  19 

9     7  11     9 

BfM        .i«aL. 

0    0 

71  0    0 

Hi 

0    1 

at 

0 

0  lit  0    9 

9t    9    9 

9i    0    0    >i 

l-oll^l  ,.    ^ 

if    0 

JH  0    0 

»♦ 

0     1 

44 

0 

1 

2     A    9 

Zt   9     1 

9}   o    %Wi 

hm^f    ...   ,, 

0    ^ 

a   «  2 

2* 

0  a 

H 

0 

a  11    0  2 

2|   0    2 

8i    ^»    3    5* 

iH^        ...   „ 

0    « 

at  0  2 

^ 

0  a 

5 

0 

2 

7*    0    2 

2i   0    2 

7f  0    2  k4 

if«»»      .,   ^ 

0  « 

i!»i   <»    2 

i^l 

0    4 

10 

0 

a 

7?  0    2 

2     0    3 

2j   9    3    9 

F4itoliW9...  too 

a  13 

a   5   1 

a 

«  10 

6 

4 

5 

0     3    8 

9     7    7 

9     7  19    9 

^iMcm    ..    ,, 

4  17 

0     9    0 

6 

«    4 

0  ' 

a  18 

9     a  10 

3    14    8 

3     6    9* 

lUy- 

. 

<^JM««0r 

WhMU.    «, 

2  15 

a   a  15 

0 

«    0 

0 

4 

19 

9     2  19 

9     3    S 

9     a  12    # 

U^^eme,.   „ 

2  12 

0     2  11 

10 

5  14 

10 

a  14 

0     2    9 

3     3    9  19     3  17    9 

Ktow     

1  17 

4    1  18 

a 

a   I 

0 

2 

16 

9     1  19 

0     1  14 

3     2    4    9 

Cli^      .,.  „ 

a   2 

a   a  10 

4 

5    • 

9 

.'» 

a 

9     3    9 

0     3  11 

3     3  13    9 

BotUir    .,,  Hi. 

0    0 

9|   0    0 

UH 

0    1 

24 

0 

0 

11     0    0 

8     0    9  10     0    0  1# 

cni««d»f;„ 

0    0 

5i   0    0 

5* 

0    0 

8  . 

0 

0 

7     0    9 

41  0    9 

91  0    0    9 

lkw5#io     .,,   ,. 

0    0 

9     0    0 

7 

0    0 

9 

0 

0 

9     0    0 

7     0    9 

9     0    0    7 

KcK«       -  'ioK 

0  0  Hi  0  0  Hi 

0    1 

'^i. 

0 

1 

2k   0    1 

01   0    9  lOt   0    0  11 

Poultry-  - 

1 

1 

1 

Kowk    ...  pair 

0  2  10  '  0  a 

a 

0  a 

8 

0 

4 

0;  0    3 

9     9    2 

8     0    3    3 

Du-A-  ...7 

0  a 

0  . 0  a 

1 

0  a 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0  a 

3     0    2 

9     0    3    3 

^iemt    ...   „ 

0    5 

«     0    5 

2 

0    6 

a. 

0 

6 

5 

0    5 

9     0    4 

9     0    5    3 

TnrkmjiL.    ^ 

0  11 

0     0  11 

0 

oil 

^1 

0 

12 

3 

0  10 

6     0  12 

0     0  11    9 

B«e  prod  nee— ^ 

1 
1 

Hiiney  ...   lb. 

0    0 

2i   0    0 

2i 

0    0 

3  1 

0 

0 

a 

0    0 

21   0    0 

2i   0    0    3J 

w.«     

(1  1 

Oi   0    1 

1 

0     1 

1  1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

0    1 

1^  0    1 

i 

14   0    1    2 

The  figures  call  for  little  comment  beydnd  the  cantkm  already  given  in 
regard  to  the  pricea  of  commodities  generally — ^that  the  averages  are  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantities  sold.  As  regards  most  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the 
lower  the  price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  role  is 
poultry,  which  is  most  in  demand  before  the  Christmas  season,  when  prices 
are  correspondingly  high. 

For  locally-grown  wheat  the  quotations  during  1906  ranged  from  3s.  Od. 
in  December  to  3s.  6d.  in  June.  Barley  and  oats  are  for  the  most  part 
imported,  and  the  prices  of  these  cereab  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice, 
filaixe,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  of  local  growth,  and  its  price  varied  from 
2s.  5^d.  in  December  to  is.  2d.  in  January.  Prices  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fodder  were  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  continued  so  for  the 
first  six  month,  after  which  they  decrease4  considerably.  Root  crops  shew 
very  groat  range.  Thus,  potatoes  varied  between  £5  9s.  3d.  in  January  and 
£8  15h.  Od.  per  ton  in  April ;  while  onions  sold  for  £12  per  ton  in  November, 
as  against  £2  7b.  6d.  in  February. 

The  prices  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  just  given  are  determined 
by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australian  demand,  wheat,  of  course,  being 
au  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  that  ruling  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  prices  of  pastoral  and  other  raw  produce,  which  form  so'*  large  a 
proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  State,  are  not  sooaifaly  afilected  by  local 
consumption,  but  ace  established  by  the  prices  ruling  in  London.    In  the 
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following  table  are  given  for  five  jbsib  the  Sydney  f .o.b.  prices  of  the  principal 
paatoral  piodnctB : — 


19QL 


IMS. 


190%. 


1906. 


1906. 


Beef lb. 

Ifttttcm   ,, 

WwU^rmgf  „ 

Soowwl „ 

SheepikiiM— with  Wool b&le 

without  Wool 

Hides each 

iMthar  baleiSO 

Hmt Vb. 

Bones  cwt. 

Horns 100 

Hoofs cwt. 

Tallow „ 

Glne-pieoes „ 


18  8 
12    0 

1  0 
10 

0    1 

0  4 

1  11 

0  4 

1  8 
0  10 


2 
2 

H 

4i 

9 

0 

0 

0 

^^ 

8 
0 

1 
1 


0  2 

0  2 

0  9} 

1  61 
0  0 
0  0 
0  3 

0  0 

1  I'i 
6    7 

12  10 
5  10 
5  1 
8  10 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

11 

1 

|29 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0  11 

0  2] 

0  9 

1  6i 
6  0 

10  0 

1  10 

10  0 


1  10 
11    6 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 
16 
1 

K2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 


d. 
2 


0    9| 


6i 

0 

4 

0 

4 

«i 
8 
8 

8  10 
2  6 
8    4 


SL    d. 

0    If 

0  ^ 

e 
1 

10 

3 

7 
10 

1  11 
8    8 

19    2 

8  ^ 

4    9 
10    3 


Leather  is  included  as  a  pastoral  product,  although  it  might  be  reckoned 
as  a  manufactured  article.  Wool,  the  staple  product  of  the  State,  continued 
to  bring  high  prioes  throughout  the  year,  and  in  December  the  average 
selling  price  for  greasy  wool  was  11^.  per  lb.  The  prices  of  the  other  articles 
were  also  well  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Sheepskins  were  nearly  30 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  1905,  and  are  now  worth  twice  as  much  as  m  1901. 
Greasy  wool  and  scoured  wool  were  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1901. 

The  next  table  showB  the  Sydney  f.o.b.  prices  of  the  principal  metals 
and  of  coal  produced  in  the  State.  These,  like  the  pastoral  products,  are 
not  affected  by  the  local  demand,  but  depend  upon  the  prices  obtained  in 
the  world's  markets : — 


Metals. 


1901 


Silver    ok. 

Copper ton 

Tin ton 

Lead ton 

Coal  ton 


£   a.   d. 

0    2    0 

49  13    4 

118    3    4 

10    3    4 

0  10.    3 


isoa. 

1 

£  s. 

d. 

0    2 

Of 

55    1 

8 

124  13 

4 

10  15 

0 

0  10 

1 

The  values  of  all  the  industrial  metals  were  more  than  maintained  during 
1906,  and  the  increases  in  silver  and  lead  are  especially  satisfactory  in  view 
of  the  State's  enormous  interests  in  these  metals. 

House  Rbnto. 
The  rmts  paid  for  dwellings  form  a  large  deduction  from  the  earnings  of 
the  manual  labour  class  in  any  conmmnity.  In  the  city  of  Sydn^  and 
suburbs,  dwellings  occupied  by  d^e  labouring  classes  yield  rents  as  follows : — 
Throe  rooms,  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  week ;  four  rooms,  from  lOs.  to  12a. 
per  weok ;  and  five  rooms,  12b.  to  ISs.  p^  week.  Dwellings  of  more  than 
fivB  rooms  are^  not  often  occupied  by  labouring-class  families,  unless  there  are 
grvwn-up  BODS  and  daughters  who  oontdbute  to  the  family  earnings.  The 
rents  vi^  in  the  suburbs  in  acoordance  with  the  class  of  people  which 
comprises  the  population ;  in  several  of  the  more  recently  developed  localitiei^ 
it  is  imposaibfe  to  obtain  dwellings  und^  12s.  fe.  per  week,  as  builders  and 
house  agents  do  not  seek  to  enoouraga  the  immigration  of  the  poorer  classes 
to  these  localities. 

.  Speaking  graeraUy,  the  deduotion  from  a  labourer's  income  for  rent  exceeds 
25  per  cent.,  which«  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  must  be  regarded  as 
ezceasive. 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  State  is  greatly  affected  by  the  prices 
obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which  wool  and  coal 
are  the  most  important.  In  the  following  table  the  price  level  of  domestic 
exports  is  given  for  forty-six  years,  beginning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  exported 
have  been  taken,  and  the  prices  of  1905  and  the  average  prices  of  the  five 
years  1870-74  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  each  year,  and  the 
result  compared  with  the  actual  total  of  such  year.  The  value  of  the  article? 
taken  to  obtain  the  price-level  amounts  on  an  average  to  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  gold.  It  is  considered  that  the 
system  adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained 
than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due  weight 
to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


Prioe-l«Tel  of  Exports.      { 

Y«ur. 

Prioe-lerel 

o  Ezporti. 

Yet. 

1906  pnow 
-LOOtt. 

AverMMOf 
1870.74  pricM 
-l,dOQ.      < 

1906  piioM 
-1.000. 

1870-74^rioM 

1860 

1,602 

1.247 

1883 

1,191 

926 

1861 

1,600 

1,244 

1884 

1,178 

919 

1802 

1,685 

1,310 

1885 

1,086 

806 

1863 

1,630 

1,191 

1886 

996 

775 

1864 

1,692 

1,316 

1887 

1,023 

797 

1865 

1.548 

1,203 

1888 

992 

773 

1866 

1,604 

1,249 

1889 

1,008 

785 

1867 

1.483 

1,164 

1890 

974 

758 

1868 

1,484 

1,155 

1891 

886 

689 

1869 

1,353 

1,053 

1892 

839 

652 

1870 

1.130 

879 

1893 

758 

590 

1871 

1,379 

1.075 

1894 

683 

532 

1872 

1,259 

979 

1895' 

701 

546 

187.S 

1,335 

1.037 

1896 

738 

573 

1874 

1,323 

'1.028     1 

1897 

717 

667 

1875 

1,317 

1,027 

1898 

758 

590 

1876 

1,248 

972 

1899 

946 

736 

1877 

1,146 

801 

1900 

877 

682 

1878 

1,139 

887 

1901 

848 

659 

1879 

1,183 

921 

1902 

900 

700 

1880 

1,162 

903 

1903 

958 

745 

1881 

1,153 

897 

1904 

933 

726 

1882 

1,191 

926 

1905 

1,000 

778 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce 
exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  vi£.,  from  the  index  number 
1,316  to  778,  or  over  41  per  cent.  Marked  fluctuations,  ranging  to  about 
10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and  1866,  when  the  index  number  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named  year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a 
drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to 
1,075,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  after  which  for  three  years  prices  continued 
fairly  steady  until  there  was  a  further  decline  in  1878  to  887.  In  1879  the 
level  rose  to  921,  and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much 
change,  but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
over  the  whole  period  of  five  years.  During  the  following  two  years  there 
was  a  slight  rise,  the  level  for  1896  standing  at  573,  but  in  1897  there  was 
again  a  decline  to  557,  followed  by  a  further  rise  to  736  in  1899,  and  again 
falling  to  659  in  1901.  In  1903  there  was  a  rise  to  745,  and  a  slight  decline 
in  1904  U)  726.  The  fall  during  the  whole  period  of  forty-four  years  was 
about  38  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
steadily  increased  since  1864,  if  the  customs  values  of  the  exports  fairly 
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lepresenc  tne  prices  ruling  in  the  general  oommunity,  whether  in  the  State 
or  elaewheie,  and  that  ^.  in  1^5  would  puzchaae  the  8am3  articles  of 
domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  34s. 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  tin,  silver,  silver-lead 
and  oie,  copper,  sldns,  tallow,  and  leather.  Other  articles  have  also  been 
exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past,  but  their  importance  has 
disappearod,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  products  just  named. 
Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the 
fluctoation  in  their  prices  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of 
trade.  The  price-level  of  these  oommodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period 
which  is  covered  by  the  general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked 
than  those  in  the  value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall 
is  cleariy  enough  discernible  : — 


PrIoe-leveL 

T«ur. 

Wool. 

(kmL 

UOSprkM 

si;ooo. 

AveiBffeof 
1870-74i»1OM 

UOSprioef 

Avenge  of 

lg70-74  prioM 

-1.000. 

18d0 

1.735 

1,573 

1,010 

1,408 

1861 

1,025 

1,746 

1,803 

1,380 

1802 

1,837 

1,666 

1.042 

1,424 

1863 

1.643 

1,480 

1.805 

1,324 

1864 

1,812 

1,573 

1,303 

1,023 

1865 

1,631 

1,888 

1,366 

1,001 

1866 

1,515 

1,874 

1,850 

007 

1867 

1,632 

1,380 

1,307 

050 

1868 

1,434 

1,200 

1,305 

056 

1860 

1,224 

1,108 

1,223 

807 

1870 

030 

852 

1,135 

832 

1871 

1,262 

1,145 

1.113 

816 

1872 

1,082 

081 

1,127 

827 

1873 

1,124 

1,010 

1,666 

1,223 

1874 

1,106 

1,003 

1.774 

1,802 

1876 

1,085 

084 

1,774 

1,302 

1876 

1,043 

045 

1,762 

1,203 

1877 

003 

000 

1,736 

1,273 

1878 

043 

854 

1,724 

1,265 

1870 

1,005 

Oil 

1,706 

1,252 

1880 

1,017 

022 

1,385 

1,016 

1881 

1,013 

018 

001 

726 

1882 

000 

006 

1,266 

022 

1883 

1,015 

020 

1.344 

086 

1884 

1,017 

022 

1.340 

000 

1886 

856 

777 

1.340 

000  . 

1886 

706 

721 

1,337 

080 

1887 

817 

741 

1,314 

064 

1888 

783 

700 

1.357 

005 

1880 

824 

747 

1,311 

063 

1800 

771 

700 

1,327 

074 

1801 

683 

610 

1,274 

035 

1802 

671 

608 

1,150 

844 

1803 

601 

545 

1,065 

706 

1804 

556 

504 

025 

678 

1805 

618 

560 

872 

640 

1806 

661 

500 

880 

652 

1807 

637 

578 

863 

633 

1808 

686 

622 

843 

618 

1800 

067 

867 

878 

644 

1000 

777 

704 

023 

677 

1001 

706 

640 

1,217 

803 

1002 

817 

741 

1,205 

884 

1003 

013 

828 

1,188 

872 

1004 

005 

821 

1,100 

814 

1005 

1,000 

007 

1,000 

734 
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A  mdiM  table  for  sSver  is  gi^n  below,  eonnneoMiiig  in&  tbe  yesr  IBM, 
wiien  nhwr-mkimg  in  New  South  Wales  fint  beeame  aa  important  mimsiry, 
owing  to  the  diecoveiy  of  the  Sl^vrtoa  and  Broken  HiH  urines : — 


T«m: 

Flfa».|wreraf«N«r. 

T«r. 

.M..I.«l«6B«ir. 

»avriM»i,on. 

MM  ]«lMi-:i^aa 

WOtp^kmt^l/mk,  lOBipiwiMljpni 

ia84 

U743 

1,600 

1666 

l.Q« 

866 

MBS 

1.6TO 

669 

1866 

1,699 

607 

1886 

1,561 

895 

1887 

948 

544 

1887 

1,535 

880 

1896 

926 

531 

1888 

1,475 

846 

1899 

944 

641 

1889 

1,468 

842 

I960 

97S 

568 

1880 

1,64S 

942 

1901 

977 

561 

1891 

1,553 

890 

1902 

868 

498 

1892 

1,309 

785 

1903 

896 

514 

1893 

1,226 

703 

1904 

938 

538 

1894 

998 

572 

1905 

1,000 

674 

It  must  not  be  sappoaed  that  the  State  is  altogether  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exports  to  purchase 
imports  must  also  be  taken  into  consideiation.  It  wiU,  therefara,  be  necessary 
to  consider  also  the  prioe-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data 
on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  com- 
mences with  that  year. 


Prio»^leT«lofIinrorta. 

Yew. 

Priee-lerd  oT  hnporte. 

«r. 

'^iSSr 

Avm«eor 

1870-74  prIiM 

-  1,000. 

m&prifM 
=  1.000. 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prices 

al,C00. 

1870 

1,2M 

966 

1868 
1889 

988r 

779 

1871 

1,230 

970 

1,029 

812 

1872 

1,285 

1,014 

1880 

1,010 

804 

1873 

1.307 

1,030 

1891 

074 

767 

1874 

1,294 

1,020 

1892 

933 

736 

1876 

1,218 

962 

1893 

898 

708 

1876 

1.197 

914 

1894 

852 

673 

.  18T7 

1,151 

908 

1895 

844 

666 

1878 

1,141 

900 

1896 

878 

693 

1879 

1,094 

862 

1897 

886 

700 

1660 

1,101 

868 

1898 

898 

708 

1881 

1,090 

859 

1899 

893 

704 

1882 

1,084 

865 

1900 

952 

752 

1883 

1.102 

869 

1901 

936 

738 

18$4 

1,008 

862 

1902 

96.-t 

760 

1885 

1,003 

790 

1903 

938 

740 

1886 

984 

776 

1904 

941 

742 

1887 

996 

783 

1905 

1,000 

788 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  favour  of 
the  exports  up  to  the  year  1886.  Daring  the  next  twelve  years  the  average 
values  of  the  exports  fell  away,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  imports,  but 
during  the  five  years  ended  with  1904  a  much  more  favourable  result  is 
shown.  A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  wiU  be  obtained 
from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price4evels  of  imports  of 
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merchandise  for  home  condmnptioii,  and  exports  of  domestic  produca^  for 
periods  of  five  years,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent. : — 


Importa. 

Exports. 

Period. 

DecUnein 

Areregeof 

Dedine  in 

flveyMiB, 

prioee  in  five 

"rs/cT" 

prices  in  five 

187(M. 

•     ye«n^ 

yeers, 

prices  B  l/toa 

twroant 

prices  =  1,000. 

percent 

1870-74 

1,000 

1,000 

1875-79 

915 

8-6 

940 

'e-o 

1880-84 

883 

6-9 

914 

29 

1885-89 

788 

8-5 

787 

13*8 

1890-94 

737 

6-5 

945 

18^ 

1895-99 

094 

5-8 

000 

70 

UNXMM 

746 

•7-6 

7(» 

•17-0 

1905 

788 

•5-6 

778 

•108 

It  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  years  1870-4 
to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  8.5  per  cent,  for  the 
imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports.  The  average  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  1884  was  5*9  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  2-9  per  cent.  The  index  number  for  1885-9  for  both  imports  and 
expocts  was  practically  the  same  figure,  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  e^^octs 
was  mocb  greater  than  in  the  value  of  the  impacts  which  they  purchased* 
This  unfortunate  trend  of  prices  was  continued  down  to  1895 ;  smce  then, 
however,  prices  have  been  more  favourable,  and  in  the  period  ending  1904 
there  was  a  rise  of  17  per  cent,  on  the  export  prices  of  the  preceding  period, 
while  the  import  prices  increased  by  7*5  per  cent.  During  1905  thu  happy 
state  of  affairs  was  continued,  as  all  pastoral  products  commanded  a  high 
price,  and  the  values  for  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  were  the  highest 
realised  for  many  years.  The  value  of  the  production  from  primary 
producing  industries  alone  was  £36,094,000,  the  highest  total  yet  attained. 
The  export  prices  show  a  rise  of  10*8  per  cent.,  and  as  the  prices  of  imports 
only  showed  an  increase  of  5*6  per  cent.,  it  will  be  realized  in  how  fortunate 
a  position  the  State  found  itself  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

New  South  Wales,  in  common  witii  the  other  Australian  States,  is  chiefly 
affected  by  a  fall  ifi  prices  becaose  it  is  a  debtor  country.  As  the  whole 
of  the  interest  on  Qovemment  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports 
irrespective  of  the  fall,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest  payable 
to  private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  any  fall  in  prices  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  these  States.  The  increase  in  prices  during 
the  last  six  years  is,  ^ciefore,  specially  gratifymg,  and  should  the  prioea 
of  Austnlian  piochice  be  maintained,  as  they  wete  in  1906,  the  State  will  be 
enabled  to  beair  still  more  easily  its  heavy  interest  charges. 
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CLIMATE. 


In  another  part  of  this  yolume  there  is  a  description  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  New  South  Wales,  so  that  the  following  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  observations  recorded  by  the  Meteorological  Branch  of  the  Sydney 
Observatory.  According  to  these  records  it  is  found  that  New  South 
Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  temperature  of  lands  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  about  5  degrees  lower  than  of  countries  situated 
in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Northern.  Furthermore,  not  only  is 
the  climate*  milder,  but  the  range  of  temperature  is  not  so  great.  This 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  half- 
way between  the  extreme  northesn  and  southern  limits  of  the  State,  in 
latitude  33  degrees  51  minutes  41  seconds  south.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature  is  60®  Fahrenheit,  corresponding  with  that  of  Barcelona 
in  Spain,  in  latitude  41  degrees  22  minutes  north,  and  Toulon  in  France, 
in  latitude  43  degrees  7  minutes  north.  The  range  is  only  17® 
calculated  over  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  the  mean  Summer  tempera- 
ture being  about  71®,  and  the  mean  Winter  temperature  64®.  At  Naples, 
which  has  about  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Sydney,  the  range  is  27®, 
between  the  means  74®  and  47®. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  meteorological  conditions 
of  Sydney  during  each  month,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  forty-seven 
years  ended  1905:  — 


MOQtil. 


TBmptntare  (!n  ■hideX 


Jannary  

Febmary , 

March 

April : 

May 

Jvns 

Jaly  

August , 

September , 

Oeiober 

November , 

December , 

The  whole  year. 


29057 

aooo7 

30-098 
80140 
80180 
80-120 
80148 
80148 
80078 
80-087 
80013 
29-947 


71-5 
711 
09-3 
64-6 
68-4 
64-4 
62-8 
64-8 
68-8 
68-4 
66-9 
69-9 


80-068 


68-0 


78-2 
77-2 
75-4 
70-8 
64-8 
60-6 
68-9 
62-2 
66-8 
70-9 
74-2 
77-1 


64-9 
64-8 
68-1 
68-2 
52-0 
48-2 
45-7 
47-5 
51*3 
65-8 
59-6 
62-8 


8-526 
4-811 
5-171 
5-680 
6-209 
5-418 
4-649 
8-168 
2-966 
2-959 
8-044 
2-507 


10-489 
18-566 
18-700 
24-490 
20*868 
16-296 
13*206 
14-886 
14-046 
10*810 
9-880 
7-804 


0*419 
0-844 
0-419 
0-060 
0*214 
0-190 
0-120 
0-040 
0-063 
0-210 
0-200 
0-453 


56-2 


49-117  I  24-490 


0-040 


14-0 
13*9 
14-9 
13-6 
16-8 
12*6 
12-3 
11*6 
12-2 
13*0 
12:5 
13*0 


169-3 
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New  South  Wales  may  be  divided,  naturally,  into  four  climatic 
diyifiions,  each  with  characteristic  features,  namely: — The  Coastal 
Division,  the  Tableland,  the  Western  Slopes,  and  the  Western  Plains. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  is  from 
30  to  150  miles  wide.  The  North  Coast  districts  are  favoured  with  a 
warm,  moist  climate,  the  rainfall  averaging  from  40  to  70  inches  annually. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  from  about  66°  to  69°,  the  mean 
Summer  being  75°  to  78°,  and  the  mean  winter  56°  to  58°.  In  the  South 
Coast  district  the  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  60  inches.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture ranges  between  57°  and  63°,  the  Summer  mean  being  from  66°  at 
the  foot  of  the  ranges  to  70°  on  the  coast,  and  the  Winter  from  48°  to  54° 
over  the  same  area.  As  regards  the  rainfall  also,  both  on  the  North  and 
South  Coast  the  falls  are  much  heavier  immediately  near  the  coast. 
Taking  the  coast  as  a  whole,  the  difference  between  the  mean  Summer 
and  mean  Winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  not  much  over  20° — a 
range  so  small  as  to  be  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  principal 
stations  in  the  Coastal  division,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude. 
These  stations  are  representative  of  the  whole  division,  and  the  figures 
are  the  averages  of  a  large  number  of  years. 


Temperature  (in  BhadeX 


H 


Canno  

Liimore 

Clarence  Heads    

Grafton 

Port  Maoqoarie   

Singleton  

Morpeth 

WestHaitland 

Port  Stephens 

Newcastle 

Pitt  Town 

Emu   

Phrramatta   

Sydney  

IdTerpooI  ^ 

Wollongong 

Nowra    

Jervis   Bay    (Cape   St. 
George) 

Homya  Heads 

Bodalla 

Bega  


miles. 

28 
13 

0 
22 

0 
40 
15 
18 

0 

1 
26 
36 
16 

6 
18 

0 

6 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 


feet. 


40 
49 

135 
20 
40 
30 
34 
40 
87 
49 

146 
SO 
54 
30 

284 
50 
40 
50 

107 


67  8 
697 
69-0 
68-5 
64*2 
65-0 
62-7 
641 
64*2 
64-6 
641 
62-8 
620 
63*0 
69*8 
62-7 
62-9 

61-8 
61-5 
59*8 
60-3 
60-3 


77-0 
781 
760 
771 
721 
76-4 
72-9 
74-7 
72-0 
72-4 
74-5 
73-4 
70-6 
70-8 
70-8 
69*9 
70-3 

69-2 
68-5 
68-4 
69-3 
67-9 


67-0 
59-0 
60-6 
58-1 
55*4 
53-3 
51-9 
52-8 
55-5 
55-6 
52-5 
510 
52-3 
53-8 
48-2 
54*8 
54-4 

53*9 
53-5 
49*8 
50-2 
52-0 


25*7 
22-2 
15*2 
27-0 
17-6 
20-3 
18-1 
20-6 
20*8 
15-4 
20-0 
16-2 
21-0 
13-5 
20-5 
17-0 
21-0 

15-0 
19-9 
27-7 
24-9 
14-2 


116-4 
116-2 
108  0 
1180 
106*4 
113-9 
108-7 
115-0 
111-2 
110-5 
113-0 
107*6 
104*2 
108-6 
106-0 
113*4 
110-3 

105-2 
114-8 
U4-1 
115*6 
106-0 


21*0 
28-2 
36-4 
20-9 
24-9 
220 
26-0 
24-0 
30-2 
31-3 
27-2 
26-8 
20-9 
35*9 
22-0 
31*9 
29-6 

25-5 
26-3 
18-6 
16-6 
29-3 


43*99 
53-59 
56-06 
38-91 
62-64 
30-15 
40*06 
34-00 
55-70 
47-70 
32-47 
31-00 
37-02 
49-05 
38-78 
43-09 
38-69 

58*84 
86*57 
37-07 
32*49 
34-75 
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Coofing  to  the  TabldftBd  from  tlio  Coost,  a  difierent  i^Uxomtie  vtsgion  is 
fomd.  On  the  Northero  ToUeland  the  roinlaH  is  ooniriilwit, 
from  30  inohes  in  the  western  psrts  to  40  indies  in  Ife 
teaqperatnre  is  oool  and  bracing,  the  aTorage  ior  tiie  year  being  between 
64°  and  60°;  the  mean  Sunmer  temperature  lies  between  65°  and  70^ 
and  tiw  mean  Winter  between  43°  and  45°.  Hie  Sontheni  TwAMmaA  is 
the  eoldest  part  of  the  State,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  otJj 
about  56°.  In  the  Summer  the  mean  ranges  from  57°  to  68°,  and  in  the 
Wiarter  from  34°  to  44°.  At  Kiandra,  the  deration  of  whioh  is  ahmst 
4,640  feet,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  44'5°. 

The  statement  below  shows,  for  the  Tableland  dirision,  similar  par- 
ticulars  to  those  already  given  for  the  Coastal  division :  — 


III 


9 
< 


0 

h 


11 


il 


§1     I      I  i2J 


miles. 

TflBterfield 60 

InvereU 124 

Glsnlimea 90 

Bondam '  113 

-81 
83 
04 

120 
78 
68 

121 

124 
96 
35 
61 
58 

Ul 
42 

126 
22 
81 
31 
54 
92 

eo 

68 

62 
37 


Walcha 

MDrrnnmdi 

Csfldlis 

Soone  

Mnswellbrook 

Mudgee 

Onuge 

BiUimnt 

KatEsjong  Heights . 

Monnt  Victoris 

Katoombft 

Gsroosr 

Springwood 

Cown 

PictoQ 

CiookweU 

Mom  Vale 

Gonlbnm  

TasB., 

Qnembeyaa 

Kaaiidra...v 

Osoma 


feet. 

2.827 
1,980 
3,518 
2.000 
3,333 
3.386 
1.545 
1.500 
680 
475 
1,635 
2,843 
2,200 
1,870 
3,400 
3,349 
2,380 
1,216 
987 
549 
2,000 
2,205 
2.129 
1,657 
1,899 
4,640 
2,637 
3,000 


591 

60-4 

66-4 

60-9 

665 

538 

60-4 

611 

62-2 

64-6 

62-3 

550 

56-9 

534 

54-5 

52-6 

667 

61-2 

63-2 

59-4 

52*4 

55*9 

56-6 

59-0 

671 

46-8 

64-0 

56-3 


69-6 

735 

69-2 

69-4 

677 

650 

723 

74-7 

74-4 

767 

74-3 

67-3 

69-7 

61-7 

65-7 

61-9 

680 

70-6 

77-4 

695 

644 

664 

67-9 

76-8 

70-0 

67-1 

66-5 

66-1 


47*2 
46-3 
I  46-1 
48-0 
44-4 
414 
479 
471 
49  3  { 
51-6  ' 
49*5  i 
42-4  j 
44-0  I 
44  3 
42-6  i 
42-2  I 
43  1  I 
51-3 
48-7 
48-1  I 
40-2  I 
44-5 
44-3 
46-9 
43-6 
34-2 
41-7 
436 


25*6 

84-8 

24-9 

26-2 

24-4 

234 

19-8 

21-7 

234 

25-4 

29-2 

19-7 

28-3 

13-3 

19-6 

15-3 

191 

17*4 

23-5 

23-8 

23-7 

17-5 

24-7 

20-7 

22-2 

241 

292 

866 


107*1 
1106 
107-3 
10!  0 
105-2 
104-1 
107-3 
111-7 
114-4 
117-6 
114-4 
100-2 
112  5 
99-5 
106-0 
100-0 
104-9 
104-8 
1161 
112-0 
100-8 
106-0 
111-0 
106-5 
109-4 
102-3 
112-0 
104-1 


12-0 
13=4 
14-4 
17-5 
13-9 
100 
190 
15-8 
22-2 
19-0 
15-2 
160 
130 
25-5 
11-9 
25*9 
15-4 
325 
21-6 
19-7 
121 
18-9 
13-0 
21-5 
15-8 


8-5 
15-5 


33-70 

30-71 

32-12 

29-3r 

31-87 

30-14 

31-09 

24-04 

23-68 

31-99 

26-15 

36-75 

23-96 

50-88 

37-79 

58-28 

29-64 

41-38 

25-31 

30-33 

31*91 

39-79 

25-91 

S4«2 

a»in 

64-43 

19-46 
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On  the  Western  slopes  the  rainfall  is  distributed  uniformly,  and  varies 
fr<»n  20  inches  in  the  western  parts  to  30  inches  in  the  eastern.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  area  is  situated  on  the  Western  slopes,  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  inches  being  sufficient  to  ensure  good  yields.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  69°  in  the  north  to  60°  in  the 
south ;  in  the  Summer  from  81°  to  74°,  and  in  the  Winter  from  53°  to  47°. 

The  next  statement  gives,  for  the  principal  .stations  on  the  Western 
slopes,  information  similar  to  that  shown  for  the  Coastal  and  Tableland 
divisions:  — 


Slatlan. 


si 

I"' 


Tmnperatore  (in  ShadeXl 


1^ 


ll 

« 

i 

o         1         e       .. 

'         o 

• 

$0-8      55-6 

26-4 

117-3 

75-8     49-7 

29*3 

117-7 

76-3  j  60-3 

28-3 

1166 

81-1  1  52-3 

28-8 

118-9 

79-8  !  62-3 

281 

120-6 

73-0  ;  471 

33-2 

111-9 

77-4  1  52- 1 

27-2 

113-6 

76-4  [  49-2 

27-4 

115-4 

76-8     48-9 

24-8 

118-4 

73-7  1  491 

283 

113-9 

79-8     510 

25'0 

119  7 

743     49-9 

27-0 

114-9 

74-5     46-9 

28-2 

119-0 

760  1  48-8 

22-6 

1170 

73-9 

471 

28-3 

117-3 

i 


.1 
^1 


Moree 

Warialda  

Biogara 

Nanrabri 

Gunnedah 

Coonabarabran .. 

Quirindi , 

Dabbo  

Forbes , 

Yonng 

Marad«iis  

Murrumbur  rah . . 
Wagga  Wagga. 

Uraua 

Albury   


miles. 

204 
162 
153 
193 
166 
185 
115 
177 
176 
140 
187 
126 
158 
213 
175 


feet. 

680 

1,106 

1,200 

697 

874 

1,710 

1,278 

863 

789 

1,416 

700 

1,268 

615 

400 

531 


691 

63-2 

63-8 

67-0 

66-4 

60-2 

^•6 

631 

62-9 

61*4 

I  65-6 

[  62  4 

I   60-7 

j  62-5 

1  60  5 


I 


180 
16  0 
15-5 
18-4 
16-7 
11-4 
17-0 
170 
24-0 
20-3 
190 

aoo 

18-4 
18-4 
20-2 


inehes. 

23-29 
23-19 
30-51 
26-04 
24-93 
29  36 
26-62 
22-36 
20-13 
.25-69 
l»-68 
23-08 
21-71 
17-10 
2819 


The  climatic  conditions  of  the  W^estern  division  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  other  regions,  and  are  sometimes  described  as  the  reverse 
of  pleasant.  The  heat  during  part  of  tlie  Summer  is  great ;  nevertheless, 
the  Western  plains  are  healthy,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the 
death  rates  for  that  district  both  among  adults  and  children.  The 
annual  rainfall  over  a  great  part  of  the  division  does  not  exceed  10  inches. 
It  increases  from  8  inches  on  the  western  boundary  to  10  and  15  inches 
along  the  Darling  River,  and  20  inches  on  the  eastern  limits.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  ranges  from  69°  in  the  north  to  62°  in  the  south; 
in  the  Summer  from  83°  to  74°,  and  in  the  Winter  from  53°  to  45°. 
Although  the  Summer  climate  of  the  Western  plains  may  be  hot,  the 
Winter  is  almost  perfect.  An  average  temperature  of  over  50°,  accom- 
panied by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
It  is  fortunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  that  the  climate  of  the 
Western  division  is  dry,  otherwise  the  interior  of  the  State,  probably, 
would  have  become,  with  abundant  rains,  an  impenetrable  jungle.  It  is 
also  owing  chiefly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  that  Australia  has  become 
the  producer  of  the  best  merino  wool  in  the  world. 
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Tbe  ibeteorological  oonditiom  of  the  Wotcm  plains  will  be  aeeo  from 
xLt  foUoving  fUtcment.  The  infonnation  it  wmilar  lo  that  given  alieadj 
lor  the  other  diTiaiona  of  the  State. 


Wa%Btt. 


WOeaaaia.... 

CoIhv 

Moeat  Hope . 


W«atworth. 

H«y ^ 

EaaUm 

Daofliqiiio  .. 


3 
5 


1]  i|  it: 


2i 


345 


473 
345 
»6 
227 
478 
300 
422 
287 


430     aS'7     83-3     52-8  t  28*3 
SB2     88-4      821      83^ 


330 

88-7 

248 

88*4 

803 

88-4 

800 

85-3 

700 

85^ 

144 

84-4 

291 

83-4 

188 

ei-o 

268 

81-6 

83*8  54-7 

79^  528 

80-1  51-9 

781  51-3 


25-8 
27-2 
28^ 
24-9 
24*8 


7S-8     511  I  25-5 


771  51-8 

75-5  '  50-8 

78-4  .  511 

74-1  I  48-5 


28-7 
28-3 
33-2 
30-2 


• 

122-3 

• 
24-8 

122-2 

23-7 

127-0 

25-3 

120-8 

21-8 

118-7 

25-0 

123-8 

24-8 

122-2 

20-5 

118i) 

25-0 

117-3 

211 

124-8 

17-1 

12M 

18-0 

18-50 
18-80 
15-29 
10-33 
14-87 
14-08 
17-81 
11-75 
14-21 
12-06 
18-36 


New  South  Wales  may  be  compared  faToorably  with  any  country  in 
the  world.  Taking  into  consideration  the  comparatiyely  low  latitudes 
in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a  remarkable  variety  of  temperate 
climates.  From  Kiandra,  on  the  Southern  Tableland,  to  Bourke,  on  the 
Great  Western  Plain,  its  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  part  of 
Europe  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina ;  but  more  generally  it  resembtos  that 
of  Southern  France  and  Italy. 
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Criminal  Statistics. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  tables  in  succeeding  paragraphs  will  in  the  main 
make  it  clear  that  New  South  Wales  has  for  some  time  occupied  a  position 
of  unenviable  pre-eminence  amongst  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
r^ards  prevalence  of  crime.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to 
argue  from  the  figures  presented,  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  less 
law-abiding  than  those  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  several 
very  important  factors  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  tiie  returns. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  year  1903  that  an  Influx 
of  Criminals'  Prevention  Act  was  passed  in  this  State,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure  New  South  Wales 
offered  a  happy  hunting  ground  to  the  criminals  from  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia. Then  again  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  various  States  with 
respect  to  the  laws  regarding  petty  misdemeanours  and  the  administration 
thereof,  while,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  Australia.  The  composition  of  the 
population  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  it  being  obvious  that  the 
proportion  of  offenders  in  a  State  with  a  large  floating  population  will 
be  considerably  higher  than  in  one  where  the  nomadic  class  is  less 
numerous. 

Prior  to  the  year  1891  the  criminal  statistics  of  New  South  Wales  were 
compiled  from  the  police  returns,  but  it  was  found  that  the  latter  repre- 
sented the  total  transactions  of  the  various  stations  rather  than  the  actual 
number  of  persons  dealt  with.  These  returns  were  therefore  discarded, 
and  methods  of  tabulation  adopted  from  the  Petty  Sessions  records  which 
have  ensured  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  facts.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  the  figures  in  the  succeeding  tables  refer  to  persons  only, 
while  it  will  be  found  possible  to  institute  further  interesting  statistical 
comparisons  in  regard  to  arrests,  since  the  actual  number  of  distinct 
persons  apprehended  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  can  be  given. 

Magistrates'  Courts. 

In  the  Sydney,  Parramatta,  Newcastle,  and  Broken  Hill  districts,  the 
Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
and  in  the  country  districts  by  Police  Mc^istrates  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  the  latter  of  whom  are  honorary  officers.  All  persons  entered  in 
the  charge-books  of  the  police,  except  such  as  have  been  committed  by  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  or  by  a  Coroner,  must  be  brought  up  at  the  Petty 
Sessions,  either  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or  to  be  committed  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  is  limited  generally  to  offences 
involving  a  sentence  of  six  months'  imprisonment,  either  peremptorily  or 
in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  but  under  a  few  Acts — State  and  Common- 
wealth— sentences  up  to  two  years'  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  A 
magistrate  is  not  empowered  to  pass  cumulative  sentences,  but  while  a 
person  is  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  committal  of  one 
offence,  he  may  be  brought  up  in  a  lower  court  to  answer  to  another 
charge,  and  if  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  another  term,  to  take  ^eot 
from  the  expiry  of  the  first  offence. 
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Exclusive  of  those  charged  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  the  persons 
brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year  1905  numbered  61,127,  of 
whom  38,172  had  been  arrested,  while  22,955  appeared  on  private  and 
police  summons.  This  gave  a  proportion  of  4,134  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  4,277  in  the  year  1901 ;  so  that  during  the  five 
years  the  amount  of  crime,  as  disclosed  by  the  returns  of  the  lower 
courts,  decreased  to  the  extent  of  143  per  100,000  inhabitants.  Below  will 
be  found  a  table  showing  in  what  manner  the  accused  persons  were 
brought  up  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  them,  and  how  their 
cases  were  disposed  of.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  where  several  offences 
were  charged  against  a  person  on  the  one  appearanoe,  account  is  only 
taken  of  the  most  important: — 


FeraoQs 

SumiBMajdeattwidi. 

Oonvioeed. 

oCc 

Tbtel. 

ODBiinltteii 

By  wvnt 

By  private  and  police  ■ummons 

38,172 
22,955 

33,692 
17,946 

3,201 
4,834 

36,893 

22.780 

1.279 
175 

TfltM 

61,127 

61,688 

8,035 

ii6,673 

1.454 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  61,127  persons  charged 
before  magistrates  during  the  year,  only  1,454  were  committed  to  higher 
courts,  and  no  less  than  59,673  were  summarily  dealt  with — convictions 
being  recorded  in  51,638  cases,  while  8,035  persons  were  discharged  after 
evidence  had  been  taken,  or  against  whom  proceedings  were  not  pressed. 
Appended  is  a  division  of  the  accused  persons  according  to  sex,  from 
which  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  females  contributed  10,506  to  the 
ranks  of  the  offenders,  only  1*36  per  cent,  of  their  number  were  com- 
mitted to  a  higher  tribunal,  as  compared  with  2' 59  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
Of  the  females  committed,  49  per  cent,  were  charged  with  various  forms 
of  larceny  and  false  pretences  : — 


Sex. 


Males  

Females  

Total,  Persons 


before 
MikgistmUe. 

50,621 
10,506 

SommarUy  dealt  wiih. 

Coramitted. 

Ck>micted. 

42,801 

8,837 

DiBcbaif^ed, 
1         etc. 

Total. 

1       6.509 
1       1,526 

49,310 
10,363 

1,311 
143 

61,127 

51,638 

'       8.035 

59,673 

1,454 

Comparing  the  male  and  female  offenders  with  the  population,  it  will 
be  found  that  of  every  100,000  males  in  the  State  during  1905,  6,457 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  law,  while  of  an  equal  number  of 
females  but  1,513  were  accused  before  magistrates.  The  summary  con- 
victions give  the  proportions  of  5,459  per  100,000  males  and  1,272  per 
100,000  females.  In  the  case  of  committals,  however,  the  females  emerge 
from  the  comparison  on  much  more  favourable  terms,  for  while  167  of 
every  100,000  males  were  sent  up  to  hig^r  courts  during  the  year,  the 
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4** 
n»  pteeediag  tdble. 


lev. 

hSSr 

BtegUi. 
tniHk 

SoBHBMilariiMltwttlk 

Com- 

Connetwl. 

Dia- 

TbM. 

mitted 

IfelBS 

FeoMles 

FersooB  

«.45T 
l,ftl3 
4,134 

5.459 
J.878 
3»492 

890 
543 

«,2W 
K402 
4>03o 

1«7 
21 
98 

Although  the  mean  papulation  within  the  metropolitan  area  in  I'dW 
was  524,100,  as  compared  with  954,500  in  the  country  districts,  33,S2!5 
of  the  61,127  persons  charged  before  magistrates  during  the  year  were 
brought  up  in  the  metropolitan  division.  On  the  basis  of  population, 
this  gives  a  proportion  of  8,416  ofienders  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  the 
metropolis — a  much  heavier  rate  than  that  ol  th»  country,  viz.,  2,881  per 
100,000.  It  isy  of  course,  obvious  that  where  the  temptation  to  break 
the  law  is  greatest,  the  largest  number  of  offenders  will  be  found ;  and  it 
is  also  the  case  that  many  offences,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  offences 
against  good  order,  are  liable  to  be  promptly  dealt  with  in  large,  aggrega- 
tions of  population,  while  to  a  great  extent  they  escape  attention  in 
sparsely-settled  districts.  If  an  examination  be  made  into  the  nature  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  accused  were  charged,  it  will  be  tound  that, 
wiiile  the  total  rate  of  the  metropolitan  district  was  12B  per  cent,  higher' 
than  that  of  the  country,  the  rate  of  offences  against  the  person  and 
against  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  was  but  79  per  cent,  above  the 
corresponding  rate  for  the  other  parts  ol  the  State.  The  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  offenders  committed  in  the  two  divisions,  which  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  is  ehiefly  attributable  to  the  great  excess 
of  persons  within  the  metropolitan  area  charged  with  offences  against 
good  order : — 


DMriot 


PenonH 
chanced 
before 
Magrto- 
tratea. 


BummarUgr  dealt  with. 


f    I)i». 
Convicted,  charged, 

I      tie. 


Total. 


Com- 
mitted. 


Total  Number  of  Optbitdb&b. 


Metropolitan 

Country 

New  Sooth  Wales 


33,625  '  28,603 

4,286 

32,889 

27.«»  1  23,035 

3^749 

96^784 

61,127     51,638 

8,035 

50,673 

7d& 
718 

1,454 


Pbk  100,000  or  PoruLATiOH. 


MetrapoHtan 

Country.... 

New  South  Wales 


6,416 

5,458 

818 

6.275 

2,881 

2,413 

303 

2,806 

4,134 

^.m 

548 

4,03ft 

140 

75 
96 
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Leaving  the  committals  to  be  dealt  .with  in  the  higher  court  returns, 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the ,  ofiences  of  which  the  59»673 
persons  sunmiarily  dealt  with  in  1905  were  accused,  shows  that  there  were 
2,996  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  81  with  offences 
against  person  and  property,  4,857  with  offences  against  property  only, 
19  with  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and  51,720  with  other 
offences,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  were  of  a  minor  character, 
consisting  chiefly  of  drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order — 
such  as  disorderly  conduct  and  using  bad  language — and  of  vagrancy 
and  breaches  of  various  Acts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat 
large  number  of  offenders  summarily  dealt  with  is  made  up  principally 
of  persons  who  cannot  justly  be  included  amongst  the  criminal  classes, 
the  total  number  of  offenders  against  the  person  and  against  property, 
including  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  being  7,953  out  of  a 
total  of  59,673.  Appended  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  offenders 
summarily  dealt  with,  together  with  the  proportions  per  100,000  of 
population  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Yew. 


Agftinit 
Person. 


Agnlnet 
Penon 

and 
Property. 


Agmlnet 

Property 

only. 


Foqrery 

and 

Oflenoee 

■gainst  the 

Onrrency. 


Acainst 

Goodf  Order, 

andaU 

other 

Offences.' 


TotaL 


NuMBia  OF  OmnrDBBS. 


1901 

3,639 

60 

4.685 

18 

49,017 

57,419 

1902 

.   3,518 

74 

5,382 

1« 

60,112 

59,102 

1903 

3,275 

79 

5,609 

21 

50,991 

50,975 

1904 

2,996 

78 

4,997 

21 

50,208 

58,300 

1905 

2,996 

81 

4,857 

19 

51,720 

69,673 

PBR  100,000  OF  POPtJLATIOX. 


1901 

265-2 

4-4 

341-5 

1-3 

3,572-5 

4,184-9 

1902 

262-4 

5-3 

386-2 

11 

3,595-9 

4,240-0 

1903 

230-1 

5-6 

394-2 

1-5 

3,683-8 

4,215-2 

1904 

2071 

5-4 

345-4 

1-5 

3,4711 

4,030-5 

1905 

202-6 

6-5 

328-4 

13 

3,497*9 

4,035-7 

The  above  figures  show  that  thero  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  offenders  during  the  last  five  years,  the  rate  per  100,000 
having  declined  from  4,185  in  1901  to  4,036  in  1905.  A  gratifying 
decrease  is  shown  in  the  rate  of  offences  against  the  person,  the  figures 
falling  from  265  per  100,000  in  1901  to  203  in  1905,  or  by  23  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  offences  against  good  order  (tlso  shows  a  decline,  as  does  also 
the  rate  of  offences  against  property. 

The  following  table  gives  a,  classification  of  the  offences  for  which 
summary  convictions  were  obtained  during  1905.  Of  every  100,000  males 
in  the  State,  5,459  were  summarily  convicted;  and  of  every  100,000 
females,  1,272  were  similarly  dealt  with.  The  offences  of  which  the 
females  were  found  guilty  were  naturally  less  serious  than  those  com- 
mitted by  the  males.     As  the  table  shows,  the  number  of  offences  against 
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the  person  and  against  property  was  525  per  100,000  males  and  75  per 
100,000  females:  — 


Offences. 


Sammary  ConTicUons. 


Males. 


KemAles.  Persons. 


Per  100,000  of  Population. 


Males.    Females.  Persons. 


Offences  afrainst  the  penon 

Offences  against  person  and  property  . . . . , 

Offences  against  property  only  

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Offences  against  good  order 

Offences  not  included  in  the  preceding    . . 

Total    


1,286 

183 

1,874 

168 

20 

8 

2 

5 

.... 

.... 

2,876 

886 

8,261 

867 

65 

:28,063 

6,805 

84,868 

8,679 

960 

10,02s 

1,607 

12,180 

1,866 

217 

42,801 

8,837 

61,688 

6,469 

1,272 

98 


221 


2,358 


8.492 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  summary  convictions 
of  males  and  females,  with  the  proportion  per  100,000  of  the  population » 
for  each  year  of  the  last  quinquennial  period  : — 


Year. 

Summary  Convictions. 

Per  100,000  of  the  Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

41,961 
43,040 
43,082 
41,416 
^,801 

7,001 
7,736 
8.297 
8,686 
8,837 

48,962 
60,776 
51,370 
60,102 
51,638 

5,820 
5,886 
5,748 
5,424 
5,459 

1,075 
1,168 
1,232 
1,271 
1.272 

3,569 
3,W3^ 
3,611 
3,46a 
3,492 

Although  the  total  number  of  convictions  during  the  period  shows  aa 
increase  of  over  2,600,  the  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population  slightly 
declined,  the  proportion  in  1905  being  3,492  per  100,000  as  compared 
with  3,669  for  the  year  1901. 

Below  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  punishments  on  summary 
conviction  in  1905  : — 


Offences. 

Fines 
Paid. 

Imprisoned 

in 

default. 

Peremp- 
torily 
Imprisoned 

Bound 
over. 

Other 
Punish- 
ments. 

Total. 

846 

1 

1,200 

10^810 
10,466 

264 

880 

16,129 
1,817 

206 

t 
869 

1,079 
269 

64 

206 

190 
8 

6 

2 

106 

1,160 
76 

1,874 

6 

8,281 

Forgery  aod  offtaoss  against  the  currency 

84,868 

OffwMMS  not  indttded  in  the  nnmedinr 

12,180 

I^yla] 

28,821 

16,680 

2,426 

408 

1,849 

61,688 

As  shown  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to  peremp- 
tory imprisonment  was  2,425,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in  default 
of  paying  the  fine  or  of  finding  security,  viz.,  18,580,  the  total  number 
imprisoned  was  21,005,  out  of  51,638  summarily  convicted  by  the  magis- 
trates, or  nearly  41  per  cent.  The  number  of  fines  paid  was  28,821 ;  but 
many  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of  immediately  paying  the 
fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term  had  expired,  the  amount 
having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.  The  total  sum  received  by  way  of 
fines  during  1905  was  £33,642,  of  which  amount  £16,636  was  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  £9,334  was  given  to  the  Police  Reward  Fund, 
X14  was  paid  to  hospitals,   £2,179  to  municipalities,   and  £5,479  to 
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informers  and  others.     The  amount  of  the  fines  receired  during  each  year 
since  1896  is  giren  below  : — 


T«w. 

Amoant 

Year. 

1        Anxmnt. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

19,313 

1901 

24,982 

1897 

99,749 

1902 

31,487 

1898 

23,103 

1908 

27,799 

1899 

31,598 

1904 

28,337 

1900 

22,510 

1905 

33,842 

Under  the  "Crimes  Act,  1900,"  provision  has  been  made  for  whipping 
as  an  additional  punishment,  chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault 
and  for  indecent  exposure.  The  Bench  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  of  two  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  and  in  the  country  districts^  of 
a  Police  Magistrate  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  no  case 
was'  whipping  added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magis- 
trate's court  during  the  year  1905. 

With  reference  to  first  offenders,  the  Crimes  Act  provides  that  when  a 
person  who  has  not  been  previously  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence  is 
convicted  of  a  minor  offenee,  and  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, the  court  may  suspend  the  sentence  upon  his  entering  into  a 
recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the 
period  over  which  his  sentence  eactends,  the  probationary  term,  however, 
being  not  less  than  one  year  in  every  case.  Before  he  is  permitted  to 
depart  from  custody  he  is  examined  for  future  identification,  and  during 
the  period  covered  by  his  sentence  he  must  report  himself  to  the  police 
every  three  months.  If  he  should  fail  to  4o  so,  or  should  «^ain  lapse  into 
crime,  he  may  be  arrested  and  committed  to  gaol  for  that  portion  of  his 
sentence  which  is  still  to  run ;  but  should  his  behaviour  be  good  liiroaghout 
file  whole  of  the  probationary  period,  he  is  not  regarded  as  having  been 
convicted,  and  if  at  any  time  later  on  he  is  arrested  for  another  offence 
a  previous  conviction  cannot  be  put  in  against  him.  During  the  year 
1905  259  persons  summarily  convicted  at  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  and 
112  persons  at  the  higher  courts,  making  a  total  of  371,  including  66 
females,  were  released  consequent  upon  being  treated  as  first  offenders 
under  the  Crimes  Act.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  has  happened  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  persons  with  previous  convictions  have  been 
aibie  to  secure  the  advantages  of  its  provisions.  Thus,  in  1899,  there  were 
S  persons  treated  as  first  offenders,  of  whom  5  had  been  convicted  .once  pre- 
viously, and  2  four  times  previously,  while  one  man  had  no  less  than  7  pre- 
vious convictions  recorded  against  him.  In  1900  there  were  9  convicted 
persons  treated  as  first  offenders,  and  of  these  4  had  one  prevkiua  con- 
viction, 2  had  two  previous  convictions,  2  had  three  pre^otis  convictions, 
and  1  male  offends  had  been  four  times  previously  convicted.  In  1904 
Hm  provisions  of  the  Act  were  extended  to  two  perscms,  each  of  whom 
had  been  previously  convicted.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  identifi- 
cation of  prisoners  was,  of  course,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  foregoing 
results ;  but  with  tlie  extension  of  the  finger-print  system — ^the  credit  of 
introducing  which  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  McCauley,  Deputy-Comptroller  of 
Prisons — criminals  now  have  less  opportunity  of  posing  as  first  offenders, 
and  during  1905  no  such  cases  occurred.  The  bureau  at  the  Police 
I^epartment  contains  some  thousands  of  finger-prints,  which  are  in  the 
care  of  expert  officers,  who,  with  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  finger-prints, 
can  readily  trace  persons  who  have  committed  crimes,  if  such  persons 
were  at  one  time  inmates  of  gaols  and  had  their  finger-prints  recorded. 
Bureaux  for  the  recording  of  digital  impressions  have  been  established  in 
Ae  capitals  of  the  other  States,  and  the  interchange  of  identification 
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cards  has  been  arranged  for,  and  the  whole  of  the  Police  and  Prison 
Departments  in  Australia  are  now  working  in  conformity  with  the  sy^m 
elaborated  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  total  number  of  persons  summarily  convicted  has  been  given  in 
a  previous  table.  Below  will  be  found  a  distribution  of  ofienders  convicted 
into  three  groups,  with  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  each  for  Um 
years  1901-5 :— 


pewoB,  ana  >gmin«t 
p«m»  and  property. 

pwi)«^«Jjr. 

OtlMrOflaadm. 

Tmt. 

Homber. 

P«rlOO/»0 
ofPopula- 

number. 

ofPopula- 
tkik. 

If  umber. 

Per  100,080 
oCFopuW 

1901 
1002 
1903 
1904 
1905 

1,675 
1,657 
1,528 
1,436 
1,370 

122^ 

118*0 

107-4 

99-3 

93-3 

2,972 
3,580 
3,747 
3,307 
3.261 

216-8 

263-5 
2887 
220-5 

44,315 
45,589 
46,104 
45.360 
46,288 

32297 
3271-2 
824011 
3135-8 
3178-5 

A  gratif yiiig  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  decrease,  both  ^»dato 
Mid  j^ative,  la  the  offnaoes  against  the  person  and  against  person  and 
property.  As  the  table  shows,  the  proportion  of  the  population  eon- 
▼isted  of  these  ollenoes  has  faUen  steadily  from  U2  per  100,000  in  1901 
to  03  per  100,000  in  1905.  The  proportion  of  other  oienders— thk 
oolumn  including  offences  against  good  order,  as  well  as  iikfractions  of  a 
minor  character  generally,  also  fell  during  the  period  from  3,230  to  3,179 
per  100,000  of  the  population.  A  slight  increase  is,  however,  noticeable 
in  offences  against  property  only,  the  present  proportion  being  221  per 
100,000,  as  compared  with  217  for  the  year  1901.  Since  the  appointment 
of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the  metropolitan  district,  there  has  been  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  summarily  dealt  with,  while  it  is  also  notice- 
«Ue  that  the  proportion  of  acquittals  aad  diaeharges  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
Prior  to  1880  it  may  be  said  that  about  25  per  oMit.  of  the  persoats 
brougiit  before  magistrates  were  discharged,  while  in  no  year  shown  since 
IBS5  waa  the  proportaen  more  thaa  16*6  per  cent,  until  1895,  when  the 
figures  reached  20*2.  Siaoe  that  year  the  percentage  has  again  dedliiied, 
falling  as  low  as  13*1  in  1905.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  summary  convictions  by  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  discharges,  and 
of  committals  to  higher  courts  : — 


Yew. 

Snmmwy 
OoDviotione. 

aefiMtele 

aai 
Diechwgei. 

OommitUls 

to 

HiffherOooiia. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1870 

69H) 

24-7 

6*3 

1875 

70-1 

25-3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

47 

1885 

82-0 

un 

30 

1  90 

80-4 

16-0 

3-6 

1895 

77-4 

20-2 

2*4 

1896 

80*5 

17-1 

2-4 

1897 

79-4 

18-0 

2-6 

1898 

80*9 

167 

2*4 

1899 

81-3 

16-3 

2-4 

1900 

83-1 

14-9 

2<) 

1901 

83-4 

14-4 

2-2 

1902 

84-1 

13-8 

2-1 

190S 

887 

140 

«r8 

1904 

837 

137 

2^ 

1905 

84*5 

131 

2-4 
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JJiW  AND  CRIMS. 


Chzldrbn's  Coubts. 


The  first  Children's  Court  under  the  Neglected  Children  and  JuTenile 
Offenders'  Act  wa4a  opened  in  October,  1905,  at  Paddington,  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  under  the  presidency  of  a  specially-appointed  magis- 
trate. Special  courts  have  since  been  established  in  suburban  and  c  untry 
districts.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  courts  is  to  remove  from  the  trial  of 
juvenile  offenders  as  much  as  possible  the  disagreeable  surroundings  of  a 
police  court.  Magistrates  exercise  powers  and  authorities  in  respect  of 
children  and  offences  committed  by  or  against  children.  They  also  poss  as 
the  authorities  of  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  or  Justice  under  the  Children's 
Protection  Act  and  the  Infant  Protection  Act.  From  the  5th  October 
to  31st  December,  1905,  the  Children's  Courts  dealt  with  the  cases  of 
606  males  and  46  females,  or  a  total  of  652  persons.  Of  the  oases  before 
the  courts,  539  were  in  relation  to  offences,  and  113  had  regard  to  orders, 
of  which  affiliation  cases  numbered  82,  and  there  were  12  orders  for 
preliminary  expenses  under  the  Infant  Protection  Act.  The  Neglected 
Children's  Act  prevents  children  from  associating  with  reputed  thieves, 
and  the  Act  otherwise  provides  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
neglected  or  uncontrollable  children  and  juvenile  offenders.  The  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  children  engaged  in  street  trading  is  ensured, 
and,  to  better  attain  this  object,  girls  under  16  years  of  age  are  prohibited 
from  tradings  and  only  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years  are 
licensed,  whilst  the  hours  of  trading  are  restricted.  The  police  exercise 
supervision  over  the  children  whilst  they  are  trading,  selling  newspapers, 
&c.  The  objects  of  the  Act  are  so  admirable  that  similar  legislation  is 
foreshadowed  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Apprehensions. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  total  number  of  persons 
apprehended  by  the  police,  together  with  the  proportion  per  100,000 
of  the  population  for  each  year  of  the  decennial  period  1896-1906.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rate  shows  a  satisfactory  decline,  the  proportion 
in  1905  being  about  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  opening  year  of  the 
period : — 


Amtta. 

Tew. 

Arnsfei. 

Tew. 

Kttmber. 

Per  100,000  of 
Poptilation. 

Number. 

Per  100,000  of 
PopuUtion. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

36,642 
35,443 
35,864 
35,837 
37,462 

2,884 
2,747 
2,732 
2,687 
2,766 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

38,092 
39,590 
40,561 
38,188 
38,172 

2,776 
2,841 
2,851 
2,640 
2,582 

The  above  figures  refer  to  the  total  number  of  arrests  made  by  the 
police  in  each  year  of  the  decennial  period,  and,  of  course,  include  the 
whole  of  the  separate  arrests  of  any  particular  individual.  Since  the 
year  1898,  however,  owing  to  the  more  detailed  information  collected  on 
the  arrest  cards,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  tabulate  the  number  of 
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distinct  persons  apprehended,  and  the  figures  for  each  year  of  the  period 
1898-1905  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 


Difltinct  PenoM  Armted. 

Tew. 

Males. 

Per  1,000  of 

Femalei. 

Per  1,000  of 

ToUO. 

Per  1,000  of 

1898 

23,607 

33-7 

2.975 

4-8 

26,482 

20-2 

1899 

26,090 

35-5 

3,242 

6-2 

28,332 

21-2 

1900 

24,433 

34-2 

3,249 

61 

27,682 

20*4 

1901 

24,686 

34  IS 

3,426 

6-3 

28,112 

20*6 

1902 

24,481 

38-5 

3,860 

6-8 

28,341 

20*3 

19a3 

23,933 

31-9 

3,646 

6-4 

27,678 

19-4 

1904 

21,962 

287 

3,606 

6-3 

26,667 

17-7 

1905 

22.760 

29-0 

3,768 

6-4 

26,618 

17-9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able decrease,  both  absolute  and  relative,  in  regard  to  the  total  number 
of  distinct  persons  arrested,  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  in 
1905  being  only  17*9,  compared  with  20*2  eight  years  ago.  The  figures 
for  females  show  a  slight  increase,  but  the  number  and  proportion  of 
males  declined  considerably  during  the  period. 

Agsb  of  Offenders. 
The  ages  of  distinct  persons  arrested  for  yarious  classes  of  offences 
during  the  year  1905  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serious 
offences  were  charged  against  persons  between  the  ages  of,  25  and  30,  while 
the  largest  number  of  offenders  occurred  in  the  age  group  50  and  upwards, 
this  class  including  the  greatest  proportion  of  confirmed  drunkarda  and 
vagrants : — 


Offenoee. 


Agefc 


Agalnet  the  penon 

Agmlnet  pereon  and  property. 

Againet  property  only 

Forgery  and  offences  againat 


9  comncy 
Againtt  good  order,  including 

drunlcennen    

Not  included  in  the  preceding 


Tdtal fil  274    1,978    8,611    4,009 


No. 
116 
60 


1,017 
140 


No. 
806 
61 
602 

14 

2,282 
267 


No. 

887 

60 

696 

17 

2,764 
266 


No. 
186 
27 
488 

14 

2,486 
190 


No. 

167 

10 

814 


2,676 
1«6 


8,290    8,200    3,086 


No. 
118 
14 


2,681 
108 


No. 
60 
11 
168 


2,128 
64 


No. 

126 

16 

286 


4,280 
01 


2,410 


4,760 


NT" 

1,412 

260 

8,626 


10,988 
1,288 


16 


26,618 


The  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages  by  males  and 
females  is  shown  below  for  the  year  1905  : — 


AgeiL 

Distinct  Perwrns  Arretted. 

of  each  age  group. 

Halea.       Femalee. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  10  yean 

No. 

21 

267 

1,6«7 

2,881 

3,408 

2,750 

2,693 

2,619 

2,140 

4,291 

13 

No. 

""  7 
306 
630 
601 
540 
516 
417 
279 
469 
3 

No. 

21 

274 

1.973 

3,A11 

4,009 

3,290 

3,209 

3,036 

2,419 

4,760 

16 

No. 
12 

296 
2,148 
4,176 
5,502 
4,740 
4,642 
5,302 
5,808 
4,379 

332 

No. 

"*  8 

400 

907 

995 

1,080 

1,161 

1,156 

1,086 

656 

216 

No. 
6 

10—14        , 

145 

15—19        „    

1,281 
2,536 

20—24         , 

25—29         „     

3,276 
3,046 

80    34         „     

35—39         , 

3,132 
3,550 
3,867 

40—44         „     

46—40         , 

60  and  over  

2,808 
301 

Notstoted 

Total  

22,750 

3,768 

26,518 

2,902 

542 

1,793 
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At  the.  Census  of  1901  the  peraons  bora  in  New  Sea&  Wales  iwrraeA 
72'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  while  of  the  26,518  males  and 
females  arrested  during  the  jear  1905  onlj  12,242»  or  just  over  4&  per 
oHst.^  were  bom  in  the  State.  These  %ures  are  not»  howerer,  to  be  taken 
hj  thesnselyes  as  proring  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  natire^bom  aa 
oompcured  with  the  remainder  of  the  community,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
under  21  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Auatralian,  while  males  laff^ly 
predominate  over  females  among  the  British  and  foreigpft-born  residents 
within  the  state.  With  the  steady  fnerease  in  the  number  of  thes^  bern 
witilrn  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  has  naturally  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contribated  by  them  to  the  total 
number  of  apprehenaions,  the  figures  in  1905  being  46' 2  per  cen.t«  aa 
against  32'8  per  oenl  in  1891 ;  and  similarly,  the  proporikm  ef  arrests 
•I  persens  born  in  other  parts  of  Australaeia  ham  risen  in  thia  State  f zoai 
8*6  per  eent.  to  12*3  per  eent.  in  the  same  period;  while  a  decline  in  thm 
propertion  of  perscms  of  other  than  Australian  birth  resident  in  New 
South  Wales  has  been  accompanied  by  a  deoreaae  in  the  propctttimi  ef 
apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the  figures  falling  from  58'&  per  oant^ 
to  41*6  per  cent,  during  the  period  under  reriew. 

But  little  can  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  offences  with  the  number 
of  persona  of  each  natiooality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  ofieiMes  are  eeosmitted 
by  the  adulta,  who  comprise  only  about  otte-fenrth  of  tile  nsti^e-bo»,  aa 
against  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  rendenta  of  olskm  naiionalitiaBi. 
Further,,  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  offenders  ctmsista  of  seamKiii 
ii4ie  were  sent  to  gaol  for  rarious  breaches  of  discipline  on  board  ship,. 
for  drunkenness,  or  for  other  minor  offences,  and  it  is,  of  course,  efawieee 
that  persons  of  this  class  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  tyjncal  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong. 

The  native  countries  of  distinct  persons  arrested  in  1905  will  be  found 
ia  the  following  table  : — 


KewSMthWalet 


Other  GomiDonwealth  States  and  New  Zealaad 
SofflftBd  aad  Wales   


Iiebund  

Other  Britidi  FoMvions 


Germany 
China. 


ICorway  and  Sweden  . 
UnitedSUtea 


Other  Foralim  Countries . 

AlSsa    

Unknown 


Totel 


8»fn5 


Ite. 

Na 

61 

8,628 

« 

1,126 

4 

Ml 

4 

Ml 

t 

6n 

ft 

a^io 

1 

1,158 

2 

2,728 

2il 

in 

1 

SOi 

2 

44 

444 

S 

fM» 

1 

869 

«•  •■ 

10 

12 

86 

1»,98B 

468 


Ko. 
12,242 


4» 


1,361 
8,062 
8tt 
164 
400 
187 


1,888    m^m 


A»  the  table  shows,  natires  of  New  Sevth  Wales  formed  much  less  thas 
half  the  total  apprehensions^  natiTes  of  other  portions  of  Australasia  eei»- 
prising  orer  12  per  cent.  Under  the  stringent  prorisions  of  the  Influx  ef 
Criminals  PreTention  Act  of  1903,  it  is  believed  that  this  latter  proportioB 
will  fall  away  considerably  in  future  years. 
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BlBLimOV  OF   OFFSnDEltS. 

1%e  itomiiial  religiouB  profesnon  of  each  person  arrested  is  asoertanied 
and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1905  the  arreirt»  of  distinct 
pursons  Ixflpnging  to  each  of  the  varions  denominations  -were : — 


Ollei 


ii 


ii 


I 


HI 


il 


I 


I 


Vo. 


d  TiilliBl    I       887 

OtthoTic. i       006 


Salvation  Amiy 

Other  ChrlBtlao  Donominatlona . 
Hebrew 


Total 


106 

5 
8 
38 

t 
8 
7 

n 

43 


1,«18 


181 
97 

« 
14 


Ko. 

!.«©* 

1,406 

nz 

148 

18 

80 

80 

5 

6 

21 

« 

78 


8,fi85 


Ko. 

No. 

No. 

40 

7,448 

448 

26 

0,(«0 

800 

4 

1.801 

60 

8 

461 

47 

2 

47 

4 

.. .« 

JH 

9 

.... 

660 

n 

KM 

. 

62 

8 

1 

48 

12 

, 

98 

10 

2 

466 

118 

86 

10.988 

1.288 

Na 

204M 

11.561 

8.848 

710 

76 

101 

786 

flC 

66 

02 

68 

907 


26,618 


No  great  rellanoe  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  religious  belief  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  persons  arxiested,  as  offenders  have  been  known  to 
return  themseiTes  as  belonging  to  two  or  more  different  deBomiaftations  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year.  Making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  howeyer, 
the  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  very  fair  indication  of 
the  religieus  •b^efs^il  distinct  persons  arrested  in  1905.  It  will  be  seen 
ilwt  ftonaiiL  Cathcdic  offendears  fonn  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
total  l!hiB  deoominatieBi  aurabeiis  -abmit  1^6  per  cent,  of  the  popiilaltisn, 
whale  ihe  propoptiMi  <el  |Mrsoas«0  retmrniiig  themsefhws  was  43*6  per  «eBit. 
etf  the  total  «&iidaea. 

Education  of  Offenixbius. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  w%lo  were  arrested  is  shown  in  lihe  next 
tabSe.  As  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  persons  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  sli^t,  l^e  distinction  between  this  class 
sttcl  the  oon^letdj  illiterate  has  not  been  attempted  : — 


Dagwe  of  Ednntton. 

g 

OffeiKM. 

nntmte. 

S«Ml«odWriftB. 

i| 

MbIm. 

E^n^ 

X«M. 

y^ 

««a«. 

BoteL 

\miffKfc  thuB  penoti , 

No. 
67 
11 

139 

1 

£U 

77 

No. 
9 

17 

70 

1 

Na. 
60 
11 

156 

1 

644 

78 

Ne. 
1,270 
248 
2,945 

76 

16.214 
1.138 

No. 
82 
10 
424 

9 

ZASO 
22 

No. 
1,352 
268 
3,369 

86 

19.344 
1,160 

Na 
1,412 
269 
3,525 

86 

19.988 
1,238 

Afm-invt' DroDcrtv  4>TuT   ..T..Tt"T,-r 

curmncy   «. -... 

AgaiMt    good    Mdeiw   moladiqg 

dnmkeiiiieis....^ ^....... 

Not  included  in  the  pneoeduig 

Total ^ 

859 

91 

960 

21,801 

3,677 

25.568  > 

26,518 

The  proportion  of  persons  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  the  community 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  about  94  per  cent., 
while  in  1905  the  proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  were  so  far  educated 
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was  oyer  96  per  cent.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  from  these  premisea 
that  the  spread  of  education  has  been  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
crime,  for,  as  shown  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  definite  improyement 
both  as  regards  petty  offences  as  well  as  in  connection  with  more  serious 
charges.  The  figures  simply  demonstrate  the  spread  of  education,  even 
amongst  those  persons  who,  from  enrironment  or  hereditary  tastes,  may  be 
considered  more  or  less  predisposed  to  lapse  into  crime. 

DRUNKElOnSSS. 

During  1905  the  arrests  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without  disorderly 
conduct,  numbered  20,699,  or  54' 2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  arrests* 
as  compared  with  20,580  arrests,  and  a  proportion  of  54  per  cent.,  for 
the  year  1901.  There  were  also  767  persons  proceeded  against  by  sum- 
mons for  this  offence,  as  against  543  in  1901.  The  total  number  of  cases 
of  drunkenness  dealt  with  by  the  police  was,  therefore,  21,466,  as  com- 
pared with  21,123  in  1901.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  drunkenness  per 
100,000  of  population  was  1,452,  the  second  lowest  rate  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  and  summons 
for  drunkenness  in  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts : — 


Om«  of  Drunkenneis. 

MctropoUtao. 

Oottntry. 

Naw  South 
Watoa. 

Apprehensions   

No. 
13,606 
121 

No. 

7.093 

ft46 

No. 
20.690 

Smnmons  Cmm 

767 

Totsl 

13,727 

7.739 

21,466 

Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  of  large  towns, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  with  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  towns,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  apprehensions  for  drunken- 
ness. As  the  subjoined  table  shows,  however,  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  1905,  and  the  proportion  of  population,  are  the  second  lowest  of  any 
year  in  the  decennial  period. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  figures  in  the 
table  if  there  were  not  other  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness, 
as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  could, 
according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended on  this  charge;  but  the  decline  in  proportion  of  arrests  has  been 
coincident  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  wane.  The 
number  of  apprehension  and  summons  caseis  for  drunkenness  in  each  of 
the  ten  years  1896-1905  is  given  below : — 


y«M. 

ApprehtMloiia  for  DrunkenneH. 

Summons 

Cases  for 

Dranken- 

neis. 

Total  Gaass 
of 

OMSSOf 

Males. 

Femslas. 

Total. 

per  100.000  of 
Fopalstloii. 

1896 

16.311 

3,572 

18.883 

616 

19,499 

1,535 

1897 

15,131 

3.542 

18.673 

658 

19,826 

1,496 

1898 

15,378 

8,346 

18,724 

673 

19,397 

1,478 

1899 

15,974 

3.326 

19,300 

638 

19,938 

1,495 

1900 

16,721 

3,697 

20.418 

585 

21,003 

1,551 

1901 

16.739 

8.841 

20,680 

543 

21,123 

1,540 

1902 

18.714 

4,291 

21.005 

672 

21,677 

1,548 

1903 

16,801 

4.366 

21.167 

670 

21,837 

1,535 

1904 

15,378 

4.328 

19,706 

734 

20.440 

1,413 

1905 

16,121 

4.678 

20.699 

767 

21,466 

1,462 
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The  figures  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  total  cases,  both  as* 
regards  apprehensions  and  summonses.  In  the  next  table  will  be  found 
the  actual  number  of  distinct  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness 
during  each  of  the  years  1901  and  1905,  males  and  females  being  shown 
separately  in  age  groups:  — 


AfBQtoupi. 

1901. 

IMS. 

MalM. 

FomalM. 

ToteL 

liales. 

Females. 

TotaL 

10         yean 

1 

1 

' 

11 

1 

... 

1 

... 

••* 

'•• 

15 

1 

1 

'   2 

... 

... 

16 

6 

1 

7 

4 

4 

8 

17 

31 

12 

43 

33 

6 

39 

18 

95 

14 

109 

69 

15 

84 

19 

135 

33 

168 

100 

37 

137 

20 

132 

30 

16^ 

130 

30 

160 

21—24      

977 

204 

1,181 

1,036 

267 

1.293 

25—29      „ 

1,943 

371 

2,314 

1,757 

392 

2,149 

30-34      „ 

2.074 

423 

2,497 

1,679 

301 

2,070 

36—39      „ 

2,164 

352 

2,516 

1,839 

404 

2,243 

40-44      „ 

2,225 

283 

2,508 

1,936 

344 

2,280 

45—49      „ 

1,688 

106 

1,884 

1,697 

237 

1,934 

50-54      „ 

1,291 

148 

1,439 

1,208 

136 

1,434 

55-59      „ 

765 

70 

825 

804 

88 

8^ 

60-^      „ 

631 

70 

701 

633 

83 

716 

65-60      „ 

435 

63 

498 

422 

56 

478 

70-74      „ 

194 

19 

21^ 

197 

12 

209 

75—79      „ 

63 

« 

69 

76 

•    5 

81 

80  and  over 

25 

3 

28 

20 

7 

27. 

Not  stated  

6 

6 

7 

2 

9 

Total...,! 

14,873 

2,299 

17,172 

13,737 

2,506 

16,243 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  persons 
arrested  for  drunkenness  during  the  last  fire  years,  the  total  falling 
from  17,172  in  1901  to  16,243  in  1905.  This  decrease  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  males,  the  actual  number  of  females  arrested  in  1905 
being  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  1901. 

The  number  of  convictions  obtained  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without 
disorderly  conduct,  during  the  year  1905,  was  24,003.  In  6,033  of  these 
cases,  or  25' 1  per  cent.,  the  offence  was  committed  between  8  a.m.  on 
Saturday  and  8  a.m.  on  Sunday;  and  in  2,318  other  cases,  or  9*7  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  the  offence  was  committed  between  8  a.m.  on  Sunday 
and  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  Liquor  (Amendment)  Act,  1905,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1906,  contains  some  stringent  clauses 
regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  at  licensed  premises.  It  is  believed  that  this 
Act  will  effect  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  future  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness. Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  no  person  under  the  age  of 
18  years  can  be  supplied  with  liquor,  and  a  person  sending  another  under 
the  age  of  14  years  to  licensed  premises  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
liquor,  is  liable  to  be  fined;  whilst  persons  under  17  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  in- the  bar  of  an  hotel.     Females  under  21  years,  except  in  the 
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oMe  of  a  wife  or  daugfatar  of  a  puUican  are  not  allowed  to  serve  in  bars. 
DmnkenneiB  or  riotoua  conduct  ie  not  permiMible  on  faolet  preniiiee» 
neither  are  hoteb  allowed  to  be  open  during  the  time  that  rotiag  for  a 
Paiiiamentar  J  election  it  in  progren. 

Hotels  are  closed  on  Sunday,  but  liquor  may  be  woAd  to  hwihd  fide 
trayellers,  lodgers,  serrants,  or  inmates,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a 
traveller  the  place  where  he  lodged  at  on  the  previous  night  was  at  least 
20  miles  distant  if  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  or  at  least  10  miles  if 
in  the  country  districts.  A  publican  is  not,  however,  compelled  to  serve 
a  traveller.  The  police  records  show  that  there  have  been  few  instances 
during  the  year  1906  in  which  the  law  regarding  Sunday  selling  has  been 
violated.  The  number  of  convictions  obtained  for  breaches  of  the  Liquor 
Act  during  the  year  1905  will  be  found  below : — 


OoDTletkMM  lor  8«Utiifl^ 

Oooatiy. 

NewSovth 
WalM. 

Liquor  on  Sunday,  and  keeping  premises 
open  during  that  day  

158 

M 

12 

8 

08 

40 
18 

256 

Durinff  prohibited  hours  other  than  upon 

74 

Liquor  without  a  Ucense 

25 

Adulterated  liquor  under  Liquor  Act  ... 

8 

Total  oonviotions  obtained 

812 

151 

868 

On  page  522  will  be  found  the  ntmiber  of  public  houses  licensed  in  the 
State,  and  also  the  number  of  colonial  wine  licensee  current  daring  the 
last  few  years. 

The  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirits,  wine»  and  fer* 
mented  liquors,  at  intervals  since  1891,  is  given  in  the  following  table  p 
also  the  total  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  expressed  in 
terms  of  proof  spirit.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants, 
per  inhabitant  has  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 
quantity  in  1905  being  over  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  year 
shown  : — 


Tmt. 

Splilta. 

WlBM. 

Beer. 

In  Alcohol 
(proof). 

1891 

g.11.. 
MI 

galls. 
0-84 

f^ 

284 

1895 

0-73 

0-64 

9-02 

2*09 

1899 

0-75 

0-67 

10-21 

2-27 

1908 

0-79 

0-67 

9*55 

2-20 

1904 

0-78 

0-68 

900 

211 

1905 

0-77 

0-75 

8*92 

211 

The  question  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  as  tested  by  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  or  summoned  for  that  offence  in  the  different 
States,  has  received  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  New  South  Wales,  in  this  regard,  holds  a  bad  pre-eminence.  The 
total  cases  of  drunkenness  and  the  number  per  100,000  of  population  in 
the  different  States  and  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  year  1905,  were  as  given 
below : — 

gl,^  NoofoMte  Per  100,000 

of  OraiikeDBeea       of  popiilAtioe. 

KewSoQth  Wales 21,466  I,4B8 

Victoria     14,458  1,192 

QneeMland 6,688  1,280 

SsQih  Anstolia 2^68  689 

Western  Aostralia  (1904) 3,542  1,488 

TMmaaia  (1904) 580  321 

New  Zealand  U,013  1,208 
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In  oomparing  the  drunkenneaa  returns  of  the  various  States,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  au  argument  founded  solely  on  the  number  of  eases  is 
misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  extent  of  the  area  superyiaed 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  law  will 
be  less  strictly  enforced  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts  of  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  coniumed  per 
head  of  the  community  is,  perhaps,  a  better  guide,  though  not  always  a 
safe  indication  unless  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  also 
considered ;  but  where  the  habits  of  conrniunities  jsre  so  similar  as  is  tho 
case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  provinces,  the  consumption  per  head  ia 
a  tolerably  fair  test. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  drunken- 
ness, not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  crime  as  of  a  disease.     It  has  been 
frequently  advocated  that  the  dipsomaniac  should  not  be  sent  to  gaol 
to  herd  with  criminals  and  have  his  weakened  faculties  subjected  to  d^eir 
evil  influence,  but  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  specially  built  for  his: 
reception.    The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  ofience  has  proved  to- 
be  practically  worthless,  as  the  same  faces  are  constantly  reappearing- 
before  magistrates,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  course- 
of  a  few  years.     During  1905,  out  of  a  total  of  16,243  distinct  persons . 
arrested  for  drunkenness,  3,388,  or  over  20  per  cent.,  were  brought  up 
more  than  once.     Of  these,  one  man  was  arrested  32  times,  another  22 
times ;  while  four  women  appeared,  respectively,  27,  26,  24,  and  23  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.     An  examination  of  the  criminal  records  of  the  - 
State,  over  a  period  of  years,  also  disclosed  the  rather  startling  fact  that 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  commenced  their  career 
with  an  imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness. 


Inqubsts. 

In  all  cases  of  violent  or  unnatural  death,  death  resulting  from 
accident,  sudden  death,  death  in  a  hospital,  and  in  cases  of  suicide,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Coroner  for  the  district  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  death  was  due  to  violence 
or  other  unnatural  means,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  order 
'  the  exhumation  of  a  body  if  necessary,  to  summon  jurors  and  witnesses, 
and  to  commit  for  trial  a  person  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  crime  • 
of  manslaughter  or  murder.  Under  the  Coroners'  Court  Act,  1904,  a 
Coroner  is  empowered  to  hold  an  inquisition,  sitting  alone,  but  upon 
request  of  a  relative,  the  secretary  of  any  society  of  which  the  deceased' 
was  a  member,  or  on  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  a  jury  of  six  is 
called.  Every  death  which  takes  place  in  gaol  or  in  a  lock-up  must  be- 
investigated,  and  inquests  must  also  be  held  on  the  bodies  of  all  persons' 
executed,  and  the  jury  find  whether  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  out. 
In  a  district  where  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unable 
to  hold  the  usual  inquest,  a  magistrate  may  hold  an  inquiry;  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  commit  a  suspected  person  for  trial,, 
he  must  terminate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  where  facts  are  disclosed  which 
point  to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  direct  the  police  to  prosecute  at 
the  nearest  police  court.  Stipendiary  or  Police  Magistrates  have  powers 
of  Coroners  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  the  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict. The  numbers  of  deaths  during  1905,  the  causes  of  which  were- 
investigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistrates,  were  897  of  males  and  264  of 
females,  giving  a  total  of  1,161  inquests  and  mfigisterial  inquiries.     Of 
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the  1,161  deaths,  the  yerdicts  of  the  courts  were  that  771  were  caused  by 
violence,  and  of  these  cases  132  males  and  36  females  were  found  to  have 
committed  suicide. 

It  is  provided  that  when  any  real  or  personal  property  has  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  the  Coroner  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
district  where  the  fire  has  occurred  shall,  if  he  consider  the  case  to  be  a 
fit  one  for  investigation,  hold  an  inquiry  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  the  fire.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
inquests  held  in  connection  with  cases  of  death.  The  Coroner  can,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  his  jury,  conmiit  a  person  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  arson.  Inquiries  were  held  during  1905  into  the  origin  of  121 
fires,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  one  of  accident  in  10  cases,  of  arson 
in  28,  of  insufficient  evidence  in  82  cases,  and  of  carelessness  in  1  case. 

Higher  Courts — Criminal  Jurisdiction 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  over  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney.  All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff.  In 
capital  cases  the  right  to  challenge,  both  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  accused, 
is  limited,  except  for  cause  shown,  to  twenty  jurors ;  and  in  cases  other 
than  those  in  which  the  sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed,  whether  felonies 
or  misdemeanours,  the  number  challenged  cannot  exceed  eight.  Under 
the  Criminal  Law  and  Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1891,  every  person 
charged  with  an  indictable  offence,  and  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  person  so  charged,  shall  be  competent,  but  not  compellable, 
to  give  evidence  in  every  court  on  the  hearing  of  such  charge.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  such  a  privilege  was  only, granted  to  those 
charged  with  bigamy.  At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  an 
accused  person  may  also  make  a  statement  in  nis  defence  witliout  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  examination  thereupon,  either  by  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  or  by  the  Court.  The  "  Accused  Persons  Evidence  Act  of  1898  " 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  comment  at  the  trial  of  any  person 
^pon  the  fact  that  he  has  refrained  from  giving  evidence  on  oath  on  his 
nown  behalf.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for,  even  if 
vcleven  jurors  were  agreed,  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  If  the 
jury  disagree  in  the  first  instance,  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either 
-come  to  a  verdict  or  are  discharged  by  the  Court.  If  no  verdict  is 
returned,  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  tried  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  the  Court 
Jield  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  half-year,  and 
Jiold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for  dealing  with  the 
onore  serious  class  of  criminal  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  capital 
>penalty  is  involved,  and  for  hearing  civil  causes  at  certain  circuit  towns, 
viz.  : — In  the  north  at  Newcastle,  Maitland,  Tamworth,  Armidale, 
•Grafton,  and  Lismore;  in  the  west  at  Bathurst  and  Dubbo;  and  in  the 
south  at  Goulburn,  Wagga  Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  and  Hay. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Chairmen,  who 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts.  There  are  seven 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions;  two  of  these  preside  over  the  Courts  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  one  each  in  the  following  districts : — 
Southern  and  Hunter,  south-western,  northern,  north-western,  and 
western.  All  offences,  except  those  involving  the  capital  penalty,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  must 
reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
he  may  so  act  motu  propno. 
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During  the  year  1905  there  were  1,331  males  and  155  females  cofQ- 
mitted  for  trial  in  the  Higher  Courts  of  the  State.  Of  these  1,486 
persons,  1,454  were  committed  by  magistrates,  before  whom  they  had 
been  brought  up  at  Petty  Sessions;  and  32  by  Coroners,  17  being  accused 
of  murder,  9  of  manslaughter,  and  6  of  arson.  The  number  of  persons 
committed  during  any  one  year  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
number  placed  on  trial  during  the  same  period,  as  some  persons  com- 
mitted at  the  end  of  one  year  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
following  year.  Excluding  those  against  whom  the  Attorney-General 
declined  to  file  a  bill,  there  were  1,479  persons  recorded  in  the  returns  of 
the  Higher  Courts  of  the  State  during  1905,  1,346  being  males  and  133 
females.  The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  accused 
persons  were  dealt  with  : — 


How  dealt  with. 


Centnl  Crlmiiial 

andCireuit 

Ooorts. 


Hales.   Femalee. 


Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 


Males.    Females. 


Total  Higher 
Courts. 


Males.   Females.   Total. 


Convicted — 

Sent  to  Gfiol  or  Reformatory. . . 

Liberated    as    First    Offenders 
under  "Crimes  Act" 

Acquitted    

Jury  disagreed   

Fined    

Bound  over 

Not  proceeded  against 

Total  persons 


77 
10 


3 
10 


1 
10 


651 

88 

325 

10 

4 

20 

186 


37 

13 

47 
4 

10 
4 


628 

98 

385 

12 

4 

23 

196 


42 

14 

67 
4 

10 
6 


67(^ 

112- 

442. 

16  : 
4 

33v 
202 


162 


18 


1,184 


115 


1,346 


133 


1,47» 


Classifying  these  accused  persons  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  it  will  be  found  that,  both  in 
the  case  of  males  and  of  females,  offences  against  property  only  are  the 
most  numerous,  followed  by  offences  against  the  person.  Below  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  offences  of  which  the  1,479  persons  dealt  with  in 
higher  courts  during  1905  were  accused,  with  the  rates  per  100,000  of 
population  : — 


Offenoei. 


Males. 


Number 


Per 

100,000 
of  popu- 
UUon. 


Females. 


Number 


Per 
100,000 
of  popu- 
laUon. 


Total. 


Number 


Per 

100,000' 

of  popu< . 

lation. 


Offences  against  the  person 

Offences  against  person  and  property    . . . . , 

Offences  against  property  only , 

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Offences  against  good  order 

Offences  not  included  in  preceding 

TCtal 


884 
«0 
M2 
W 
11 
200 


42-6 
281 
64-0 
101 
1-4 
25*5 


1,846 


171-7 


82 
10 
68 
10 
2 
11 


4-6 
1-4 
9*8 
1-4 
0-8 
1-6 


280 

670 

89 

18 

211 


24-7 

is-e 

88-S 

'  6-0 

0-9 

148 


188 


191 


1,479 


100-0 
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^  Ske  following  fitatancait  showife  the  obaraoter  of  the  principal 
f «T  wbieh  prisoners  i^Bre  tried  d-vrnig  eaidi  year  ainee  1^96,  and 
MtltoriaA  for  iwtereeting  «t«dy : — 


OflnoML 

uia 

UOT. 

1606. 

1860. 

1S00. 

10OL 

1962. 

1808. 

1804. 

196& 

MwilT 

12 
8 

18 
100 
19 

16 
42 
IS 
22 

80 
128 
900 

60 
6B 
M 
46 
87 
64 
61 
66 
16 
864 

6 

4 

vn 

vr 

s 

16 

11 

86 
140 

90 
00 
84 
66 
83 
60 
28 
44 
6 
280 

7 

6 

20 

119 

10 

18 
68 

46 
16 

21 

88 

2S8 

72 
66 
84 
86 

11 
68 
24 
26 
15 
261 

8 

8 

14 

112 
19 

18 
40 

86 
14 

49 
184 

213 

46 
72 
48 
41 
18 
47 
29 
80 
18 
800 

10 

8 

14 

126 
10 

21 
44 

18 
16 

47 
110 
191 

67 
47 
64 
88 
17 
60 
29 
26 
8 
186 

8 
9 
99 
01 
16 

18 
46 
46 

10 

51 
118 
191 

77 
62 
72 
86 
15 
60 
87 
88 
7 
984 

8 
6 
8 
96 
6 

17 
46 
18 
28 

28 

180 
224 

80 
46 

26 

ei 

29 

29 

16 

266 

IS 
9 
81 
100 
96 

18 

a 

'    18 
15 

88 
179 
276 

/98 
68 
86 
48 
25 
68 
21 
60 
16 

948 

U 

8 
16 
87 
21 

90 
44 
18 
28 

40 
167 
286 

104 
76 
71 
40 
24 
79 
28 
80 
84 

280 

u 

ftUamutfil  mixrd«r 

16 

96 

ai(p«.«Matt6iii|lUtoooiQmtt 

tatefMl  knoirie^fe  of  a  gM  VHte  a4. 

106 
92 

88 

IS 

AcMia.  Md  attempts  at 

IldU«nrwith  viotonoe,  ioolndlBg  «ar- 

IS 

80 

Bnak,  enter,  and  eteal,  or  aUempte. . . . 

atMlliw   In    a    dwdliog.    fiMdodOog 
Kunrlary    

150 
957 

71 

Ttennandiitterlnff    

89 

88 

89 

KhiIiiwiIiiiiiiiii) 

87 

61 

90 

16 

PMrlnn^            ^ 

22 

•  tfltor  dBencM 

897 

Hotel  Oommlttalg 

1,806 

1,880 

1,199 

1.901 

1,148 

1,917 

1,226 

!.«« 

1,467 

1,479 

The  soope  of  this  work  -does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  offences 
being  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  ezperienoe  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  seasons  hare  a  marked 
^ect  upon  the  conduct ;  besides  this,  howerer,  there  is  apparently  a 
^leriodioity  in  crimes  suffioiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  speoulafeiottii 
Perhaps  the  greatest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  oonneotion  witk 
crimes  of  blood,  i.e.,  those  of  murder,  manslaughter,  and  maliciously 
wounding;  and  with  crimes  against  females,  and  unnatural  offences. 

Gaols. 

There  are  in  New  South  Wales  58  gaols  of  all  kinds;  of  these,  6  are 
prhieipal  gaols,  13  minor  gaols,  and  39  police  gaols.  The  total  number 
-of  cells  in  all  gaols  is  2,418.  The  average  daily  number  in  confinement 
-^ring  1905  was  1,863. 

Great  changes  have  taken  plaoe  during  the  last  few  years  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  prisonera,  and  it  is  considered  by  oompeteot 
authorities  that- New  South  Wales  is  quite  abreast  of  the  latest  and  most 
enhghiened  penological  methods.  Formerly,  punishment  in  gaol  partook 
i^omewbat  of  the  nature  of  revenge  for  wrong-doing;  but  under  the  more 
humane  system  at  present  in  vogue,  the  idea  of  revenge  has  sunk  far  into 
the'  background,  and  the  strongest  possible  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral 
reformation  of  offendeirs.  Of  ^^ourse,  there  are  still  defects  to  be 
remedied — for  instance,  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  the  inebriate 
is  reoognised  as  absolutely  futile,  while  the  problem  of  how  best  to  desJ. 
with  Ihe  p'rofessional  criminal  still  awaits  solution.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  question,  however,  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  passed  in  1905,  and 
to  which  further  reference  is  made  later,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stq^ 
in  the  right  direction.  The  principle  of  restricted  association  bas  now 
been  in  force  for  several  years,  and  results  have  amply  justified  its 
adoption.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  system,  prisoners  were  daasi- 
fied  in  various  groups,  determined  principally  by  the  length  of  sentence, 
and  their  free  association  was  doubtless  productive  of  much  mutual 
ooDtamination.    Under  the  present  system,  however,  confinees  take  meals 
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in  theiif  oella,  and  tiieir  xinaFoidable  aasocaiatiom  at  work,  ]«riigiou8 
iiMdaruati«n,  and  •eamakBe  ia  ooo ducted  voder  the  ckflest  aufierTiBieai.  it 
may  here  be  stated  th»t  -one  result  of  the  reorganisatioii  sohesae  has  been 
a  eonsideraUe  redootiam  in  the  gaol  expenditure,  neitmtksta&dnig  duvt 
man  J  hundreds  ei  «ells  at  night  are  lighted  up  to  a  reasonaUe  hour,  amd 
other  necessary  expenditure  is  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  non-associa- 
tion system.  All  prisoners  serving  not  less  than  one  month,  also  prisoners 
on  trial  and  remand,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  reading  wholesome  and 
interesting  books.  In  all  the  prison  libraries  of  the  State  there  are 
19,604  books  in  circulation,  and  2,542  in  stock,  making  a  total  of 
22,146  volumes.  In  the  library  at  Darlinghurst  there  are  2,403  volumes, 
with  an  average  weekly  issue  for  the  year  of  482. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  working  of  the  ''  restricted  association  " 
principle  the  gaols  ha^ebcMsn  graded  in  various  classes.  Thus,  Parramatta 
Gaol  is  reserved  chiefly  for  old  ofifenders ;  the  more  hopeful  class  are  sent 
to  Bathurst  and  Maidiaad;  Goulburn  receives  firstK>fifeaidersj  and  sexual 
perverts  and  offenders  against  good  order  are  dealt  with  at  suitable 
smaller  establishments.  Portions  of  the  country  prisons  are  set  apart  for 
shortrsentenced  males,  while  Darlinghurst  and  Biloela  receive  metropolitan 
offenders  of  this  class.  Further  and  improved  modifications  will  be 
introduced  on  the  oompleiion  of  the  penitentiary  at  Little  Bay. 

On  the  31st  Deoeniber,  190B,  there  were  1,'€78.  prisoners,  exclusive  of 
debtors,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed  : — 


PriMM. 

Ktalet. 

Fonalat. 

Tbtel. 

Principftl  gaols  

1,226                  148 
208                    15 

74                     7 

1.374 

MmorgMUt    

S» 

Police  gaols    

SI 

Totid    

1,506                   170 

1,678 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
gaols  throughout  the  State  during  the  year  1905  was  10,736,  exclusive  of 
debtors.     Of  these,  6,177  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  Sydney. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  distinct  prisoners  received 
into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  years  with  the  proportion  per 
100,000  of  mean  population  : — 


Tew.     ' 

maim. 

FriuIm. 

ToUL 

Per  100,000 
of  population. 

1896 

8,906 

1,287 

9,545 

751 

1897 

7,457 

1.250 

8,707 

675 

1898 

7.609 

1.17* 

8,683 

662 

1899 

6,881 

1.084 

7.965 

597 

1900 

a667 

1,046 

7.713 

570 

1901 

6,812 

1,160 

7,972 

581 

1902 

6,524 

1,10B 

7,627 

547 

1908 

6.761 

1,177 

7.938 

568 

1904 

6,154 

1,166 

7.322 

506 

19U5 

5,917 

VCff 

7,024 

475 

As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  proportion  to 
population  of  persons  received  into  gaol  during  the  ten-year  period 
1896-1905,  and  for  the  last  year  the  proportion  is  the  lowest  on  record; 
but  how  far  this  is  due  to  more  enlightened  penological  methods,  to  the 
spread  of  education,  and  to  general  improvement  in  social  condition,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate. 
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The  number  of  prisonerB  in  confinement  at  the  dose  of  each  year  daring 
the  laBt  decennial  period  will  be  found  below.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representing  the  average 
daily  number  for  each  year  given.  Prisoners  have  been  classified  under 
two  heads — those  under  sentence,  and  those  awaiting  trial,  debtors  being 
excluded. 


In  Conflnement. 

Under 

Awmlting 

"Vamr 

UMlm. 

F«IM]«. 

Total. 

■entenoe. 

trUL 

1806 

2.137 

217 

2,354 

2,216 

138 

1897 

2,015 

242 

2,257 

2,136 

121 

1898 

1,894 

187 

2.081 

1.934 

147 

1899 

1,798 

186 

1.984 

1,864 

120 

1900 

1,712 

185 

1,897 

1,791 

106 

1901 

1,605 

207 

1,812 

1,696 

116 

.    1902 

1,646 

189 

1,835 

1,696 

137 

1903 

1,641 

175 

1,816 

1,711 

105 

1904 

1,672 

205 

1,877 

1,719 

158 

1905 

1,508 

170 

1,678 

1,569 

109 

The  largest  number  of  prisoners  at  any  age-period  is  of  those  whose 
ages  range  from  25  to  29  years,  although  proportionately  to  the  popula- 
tion this  group  only  shows  the  second  highest  ratio  of  offenders,  with  1,345 
per  100,000  estimated  inhabitants  at  this  age,  followed  by  30  to  34  years, 
with  1,330;  and  20  to  24  years,  with  1,044;  proportionately  to  the 
population,  prisoners  of  ages  35  to  39  years  are  in  the  highest  ratio, 
having  1,531  per  100,000  of  population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  ages  of  persons  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  labour,  or  imprisonment  during  the  year  1905.  Sentence 
of  death  was  recorded  against  6  male  and  2  female  prisoners,  but  in  every 
instance  the  sentence  was  commuted.  With  regard  to  the  males,  it  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  four  instances,  and  in  the  other 
two  cases  the  time  was  limited  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  respectively. 
The  two  females  had  their  sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
with  hard  labour. 

Included  with  the  persons  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  without  labour 
are  1  male  and  1  female,  who  were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
Governor's  pleasure,  1  female  received  into  gaol  while  awaiting  securities, 
and  78  males  imprisoned  until  order  complied  with  : — 


Asm 


To  Iiniiri«>nment 


with  Ubour. 


Wtthoot  Laboar. 


Tbtal  Priflonei* 
Switcnoed. 


S— 14  year) 

M— W  „ 

a>~24  „ 

«R— 29  „ 

80—84  ,. 

8^-80  „ 

40-44  „ 


60-64  ,. 
66—69  ,. 
60  and  over 

Total 


82 
668 
1,041 
1,104 
879 
916 
612 
614 
662 
812 
447 


8 

109 
862 
876 
499 
614 
488 
806 
187 
81 
66 


7,461  2.883 


84 

768 

1,408 

1,670 

1,878 

1,629 

1,240 

828 

699 

898 

618 


10,848!  886 


17 


SOS 


88 

668 

1,084 
1.267 
986 
961 
862 
649 
693 
887 
480 


7,885 


2 
100 
8A4 
879 
608 
616 
480 
210 
187 
84 
67 


2,901 


778 
1.448 
1,646 
1,49» 
1,667 
1,88£ 

7ai> 

411 
647 


10,788 
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Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  7,024  dis- 
tinct persons  were  imprisoned  during  the  year  1905,  of  whom  5,917  were 
males,  and  1,107  were  females.  The  following  table  shows,  in  age  groups, 
the  number  of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  who  were  convicted  once 
and  more  than  once  during  1905,  any  convictions  they  may  have  under- 
gone in  previous  years  being  disregarded.  In  the  figures  given  the 
returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  person  debited 
with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in  one  prison 
or  in  more  than  one: —  ■ 


AgH. 

MalcB  Imimsooed  during  1906,  with  Ages  and  Number  of  Times  Convicted. 

Tbtal. 

1           2 

S 

"l 
8 
2 

6 

8 

6 

11 

28 

20 

to 

29 
24 
14 

12 
6 

4 
8 

1 

4 

6 

a 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

16 

21 

i2    'T  :::::: 
\l      ::  :::::: 

11      ::  :::::: 

16 

1?      ::  :::::: 

18 

J» 

20              „       

21-54       

26—20       „       

80-:|4       „       

36-89       ..       ....... 

40-44       „       

46—49       „       

W-64       ,.       

66-69       „       

eo-64 

«6-<W       ,.       

70-74     ; 

76-70      „       

80  aiid  over     

Not  stated       

1 
2 
6 
2 

6 
17 
>2 
71 
122 

140 
176 
163 
731 
M8 

727 
t96 
617 
470 
387 

206 

167 

114 

48 

20 

8 

2 

1 
2 
6 
2 

6 

17 
26 
02 
1C4 

110 
147 
186 
616 
fe06 

6£4 

646 
482 

366 

287 

l.^ 
126 
85 
37 
17 
6 
2 

ft 
6 
14 

21 
18 
20 
Ki 
]t9 

100 
U8 
88 
66 
62 

26 
10 
23 
6 
2 
2 

"2 

1 
2 
2 
7 
10 

7 
11 
6 
8 
14 

4 
4 
1 

3 
b 

!» 

4 
7 
6 
3 

S 

1 
1 
2 

3 
2 

8 

1 
i 

2 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 
2 

'2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

'2 

'2 

1 

*i 

1 

1 

Total 

6,917  14,738  1    b07  1    214  1      78 

39  1    16 

6  1      9  1      8 

»L* 

2 

1 

As  the  table  shows,  65  boys  under  16  years  of  age  were  received  into 
gaol  during  1905.  In  some  instances  only  a  portion  of  the  sentence 
would  be  served  in  prison,  and  the  offender  would  then  be  removed  to  a 
reformatory,  the  magistrates  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  discretion 
in  regard  to  the  punishment  imposed.  It  is  confidently  asserted  thfit  the 
operations  of  the  "  Neglected  Children  and  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  of 
1905  "  will  be  responsible  for  a  great  decrease  in  juvenile  crime,  since  the 
police  have  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  neglected  and  wandering 
children.  The  need  of  an  efficient  Truancy  Act  is,  however,  still  apparent, 
as  it  is  universally  recognised  that  truancy  often  forms  the  firsfr  step  in  a 
downward  career. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  number  of 
persons  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  prisoners 
with  two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,179,  while  their  convictions 
were  3,097.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  boys  of 
15  years,  and  ends  with  a  man  who  had  passed  his  eightieth  year;  the 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  a  lad  of  15,  and  so  on,  as  the  list  shows. 
One  man  in  the  age-group  50-54  was  convicted  no  less  than  21  times.  The 
number  of  males  under  21  years  of  age  sent  to  gaol  was  742,  and  of  these 
115  were  convicted  more  than  once.  As  is  the  case  with  the  females,  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  those  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the 
year  consists  of  drunkards  and  vagrants.     The  records  clearly  show  the 
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bopelem  futility  of  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  drunkennen,  as  the 
■ame  faeea  often  reappear  before  the  magistrates  scores  of  times  within  a 
ferw  years. 

There  were  1,107  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1905,  of  whom 
the  large  propmtion  of  513,  or  46'3  per  cent.,  were  oonvioted  more  than 
<Hioe.  The  convictions  of  girls  under  21  years  of  age  numbered  96,  and 
of  these  34  were  imprisoned  more  than  once.  One  woman  was  convicted 
as  many  as  22  times  during  the  year,  another  had  20  convictions  recorded 
against  her,  and  one  was  convicted  19  times'  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  imprisoned,  their  ages,  and 
number  of  convictions  during  the  year : — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  distinct  persons  under  the  age  of 
21  years  received  into  gaol  during  the  five  years  1901-5.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  figures  for  1905  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the  first 
year  shown  in  the  table,  despite  the  growth  of  population  in  the  interval :  — 
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Particulars  regarding  the  Garpenterian  Reformatory  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Social  Condition. 
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The  penons  who  figure  in  the  jHreoeding  tables  as  having  been  conTicted 
■everal  times  during  the  ^ear  are  the  drunkards,  the  vagrantSy  and  the 
petty  thieves.  Naturally  the  more  serious  offenders  are  rarely  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Courts  twice  in  one  year. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  received  into  gaol  on  summary 
oonriction  oonsists  of  persons  who  w^re  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment 
of  fines.  Doubtless  many  of  these  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fines,  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  their  poverty  was  more  accountable  for  their  im- 
prisonment than  the  actual  breach  of  law  committed  by  them.  Under  the 
Justioes  Act,  1892,  when  a  person  is  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  an 
amount  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  the  conviction  on  order  of  a  Justice,  he 
may  pay  under  prison  rules  a  portion  of  the  fine,  and  be  relieved  of  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  sentenced.  The 
following  table  shows  that  large  nxmibers  of  prisoners  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  many  days  of  the  sentences  have  been 
remitted : — 


PenooB  oommttted  to  gaol  in  delmult  of  psyment  of 


Prisoners  subasquently  feleaaed  after  paying  porUoc 
of  fioea 

Axnoimt  received  at  saol  as  part-payment  of  fines 

Days  prisoners  would  hays  served  if  portion  of  fines 
had  not  been  paid , 

Pays  resutled  by  part-payment  of  fines  


1002. 


1908. 


8,002 

1,008 
£2,198 

90J68 
20,179 


8,879 

1,081 
£2,088 


20^198 


1904. 


7,681 

1,287 
£2,370 

81,589 
22,035 


ISOfi. 


7,347 

1,247 
£2,685 

33,487 


The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  imprison- 
ment to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of  hard 
labour  are,  after  examination  by  the  medical  officer,  given  such  work  as 
the  prison  authorities  consider  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Ponal  servitude  is  not  awarded  for  a  shorter  term  than  three  years.  In 
the  case  of  male  prisoners  it  is  taken  to  mean  hard  labour  on  the  roads 
or  other  public  works,  and  in  the  case  of  female  prisoners,  hard  labour 
in  gaol.  The  punishment  is  practically  the  same  as  hard  labour. 
Prisoners  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  without  labour  are 
treated  differently  from  others,  and  if  they  entirely  maintain  and  clothe 
themselves  they  are  exempted  from  any  work;  otherwise  they  contribute 
to  their  own  support  by  performing  such  labour  as  may  be  provided. 
Under  section  436  of  the  Crimes  Act,  where  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  attended  with  violence  to  the  person,  or  committed  by  the 
offender  when  armed,  or  by  means  of  any  threat,  or  by  putting  in  fear, 
the  Court  may  direct  that  he  may  be  kept  in  irons  for  a  portion  of  his 
term  of  imprisonment,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  first  three  years. 

The  effect  of  punishment  in  reforming  criminals,  or  in  restraining 
them  from  the  commission  of  crime,  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has 
been  written.  It  is  certain  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  has  been 
a  great  decrease  in  crime,  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  this  satis- 
factory state  of  things  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  material  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  any  deterrent 
effect  which  punishment  has  had  upon  the  criminal ;  indeed,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  minor  offences — such  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  and  petty 
thieving — the  deterrent  effects  of  the  present  system  of  punishment  are 
by  no  means  obvious. 

A  summary  of  sentences  imposed  upon  offenders  affords  little  clue  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offences  committed ;  thus,  for  simple  larceny,  the  sentences 
of  imprisonment,  in  the  case  of  males,  ranged  from  under  2  days  to  5 
years  and  under  10;  for  common  assault,  from  under  2  days  to  2  and 
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Qbder  ^  j«*n ;  for  uAi»t'.rjn*lr  ii.;ariai^  property,  IrHa  mz^ier  t  dtii  to 
2  j^*r«  ALd  ijz.d^T  5 :  for  ruLeiv-ii:^  MoieB  propcrtj,  iwwtm  1  aaaxk  to  5 
j^:^n  Mis'i  QL'Vrr  10;  for  \j0!%rjriL.z  ih.j^^  frf^n  ander  }  dart  t*  €  ssAKtiifl 
ar.'l  nu^UiT  12:  ar^d  for  perj-^fj,  frook  1  moiktlk  t*  2  jvan  aad  voider  ». 
The  gnrat  arx^riAlj  di«eiOMwi  bj  tr^eae  Kr&tescei  bJ^IbS  diaappear  if  tike 
ciream«tar«/>9i  atvrt.djr.fir  eae^i  iLOiri^iaal  caae  vere  eoc^idervd,  b«t  tlie 
•eope  of  tr«U  work  odIj  a^miu  of  ite  facu  in  regard  to  tbe  at n team 

HMrre  ha«  l:«^ii  eoL^tderahie  di«<cQ«wioii  in  recent  jvan  coccerain^  tiie 
•en Uttering  of  pri«or.eni.  Some  penon*  ar^iie  in  faromr  ol  |ihi§hm1h 
aenteneea,  while  it  i«  arged  br  ott«er«  tiiat  tl«e  present  sjKem  aavoon  too 
mrjcti  of  rri^re  revenue  for  wron^-doiiig,  and  the  principle  of  indeter- 
minate Mrntenoei  ii  adrocated.  Under  the  latter  m^tljod  priaonen  woold 
lie  detain^  in  gaol  until  inch  time  at  tLeir  moral  reformat  ion  waa  eoas- 
plete,  while  tlae  hopeleMlr  incorrigible  woidd  soiier  total  depriration  of 
liberty.  How  to  gire  practical  efitrct  to  such  a  icheme  presents  obtiooi 
difficulties:  nerertlielem,  it  Aeerns  onlv  rig^Lt  for  aoctetj  to  be  protected 
more  efficif ntlj  against  the  depredations  of  confirmed  malef actors.  The 
CornptroUer-Geiieral  of  Pri^>ri4  in  of  opinion  that  penons  who  now  go  to 
gaol  for  minor  offence*,  or  for  offenceai  of  a  quasi -criminal  nature,  could 
rery  well  1^  treat e«l  under  a  Rv«tem  of  probation,  which  would  be  much 
more  eff'^ctire  and  lexi  co^tlv  than  the  present  system  of  tending  tndi 
pernon*  to  ^aol.  Ttie  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  which  came  ijito  operation 
in  1905,  ^ires  tlie  judges  the  power  of  declaring  a  prisoner  to  be  an 
habitual  criminal  if  such  priHoner  has  been  preriouslT  oonricled  of  a 
ifimilar  ofTence,  as  mentioned  in  the  Act,  on  at  least  three,  or  in  certain 
cases  two  occa^iionH,  either  within  or  without  the  State.  The  definite  part 
of  the  Henterice  ia  Kerred  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  after  which  he  is 
detained  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  he  is  deemed  fit  to  be  at 
large.  During  1905  only  two  prinoners  were  dealt  with  under  this  Act, 
HO  that  nothing  definite  can,  perhaps,  yet  Ix*  said  as  to  its  efficacy ;  but 
the  proTinions  of  the  Act  have  been  made  known  by  the  gaol  autlM>ritiet 
to  prisoners,  and  the  likelihood  of  the«e  criminals  being  called  upon  to 
suffer  loKH  of  liberty,  under  the  Ktatute,  should  they  again  be  oonricted, 
has  already,  without  doubt,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
criminal  claKs^'H. 

The  following  summaries  give  a  classification  for  1903,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  nature  of  the  offences;  the  two  pre- 
vious tablet)  show  the  number  of  distinct  persons  sentenced,  while  the 
figures  in  the  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of  offences 
punished,  the  same  person  in  some  instances  having  been  sentenced 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year:  — 
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property  
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preceding  
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  6  males,  but  in 
all  cases  it  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms.  Of  the 
persons  included  in  the  column  ''  Until  order  complied  with/'  76  were  wife 
and  child  deserters  against  whom  there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance 
orders,  and  1  person  had  neglected  to  comply  with  orders  under  the 
Customs  Act. 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  and  the  nature 
of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment  in  1905  is  given 
below.  It  will  be  seen  that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  2  females 
during  the  year.  Both  of  these  prisoners  were  charged  with  murder; 
but  in  neither  instance  was  the  extreme  penalty  carried  out,  the  sentences 
being  commuted  to  hard  labour  for  life.  One  prisoner  appears  in  the 
group  5  to  10  years,  the  offence  in  this  case  being  manslaughter. 

The  terms  for  which  women  are  sentenced  are  as  a  rule  much  shorter 
than  those  of  men,  as  their  offences  generally  speaking  are  much  lighter. 
As  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement,  the  total  offences  of  females  during 
1905  amounted  to  2,901.  Of  these,  2,487,  or  over  86  per  cent.,  repre- 
sented offences  against  good  order,  such  as  drunkenness,  riotous  behaviour, 
using  bad  language,  and  vagrancy  : — 


Offenoaii 


L^nyth  of  Sentences. 


Hi 


if 

•3^ 


11 


1- 
11 


a 


1^ 

n 


Offences  against  the  person    ... 
Offences    against    person    and 


noes  against  property  only 
Forgery  and   offences  against 

the  currency 

Offences  against  ffood  order 
Offences  not  included    in  the 

preceding   

Total  offences  committed 
by  females 


43 

1 
220 


2 

2,487  279 


148 


2,901  310 


25 


8 

463 
36 


18 

"58 

1,227 
71 


13 

123 

476 
14 


506 


1,374 


70 


Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  persons  with  more 
than  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1905.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years,  which  are 
given  below  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  table  also  gives  a  statement  of 
the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  prisoner  who  had  been 
convicted  more  than  once  during  each  year  : — 


Prieooen  ooovicted  more  than  onoe 

each  year. 

Tear. 

Priaonen  sent  to  Oeol 
more  tluui  onoo. 

Offenoet  Committed. 

Average  nmnber  of 
Offenoee  Committed. 

Malce. 

Femalee. 

Malce. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1896 

1,751 

539 

4,679 

2,363 

2-7 

4-4 

1897 

1,478 

514 

3,944 

2,115 

2-7 

4-1 

1898 

1,545 

485 

4,233 

2,054 

27 

4-2 

1899 

1,511 

470 

4,177 

1,932 

2-7 

4-1 

1900 

1,494 

484 

4,268 

2,310 

2-8 

4-8 

1901 

1,416 

487 

3,891 

2,322 

27 

4*8 

1902 

1,364 

495 

3,677 

2.373 

27 

4*8 

1903 

1,459 

541 

3,870 

2,625 

27 

4-9 

1904 

1,240 

495 

3,404 

2.356 

27 

4*8 

1905 

1,179 

513 

3,097 

2.307 

2-6 

4*5 
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FVnm  i&B  eviitKkat  mi  the  foregoing  tsble  4liei«e  -wmAA  mippmx  to  W  a 
«oiiBt«nt  votappemnuat  of  the  Bame,  Imm  hetme  Hkb  <oo«rte  to  momurt 
lor  8o  M^  an  srerag^  ^tf  rafXRmoitiens.  The  propartiMi  «f  hahitsal 
^MffiiaikiHi,  if  tbasa  mxA  previmiB  veiiTietioM  may  te  so  tonaoBd,  k  vemavk- 
a&e,  aad  wiil  perlnfM  be  bettor  illufltratod  by  the  iMmrmg  1»ble  4ini 
by  tJEe  one  just  given.  The  returns  only  include  convictions  witbia  iSbtt 
yemr  nane<C  oomriotiottB  in  a  fxrevimis  year  hmng  dasM^ardad.  M  all 
ooBviktionB  had  hmm  sndnded,  the  preportieii  woidd  be  «flKmt  4  per  osiA. 
baiglnr.  It  mnat  be  befme  in  mind,  faOTwrer^  that  the  figures  are  oom- 
BwdmmtiLy  awcdlen  1^  die  •oenstast  fieappear«iice  in  gaal  of  persens  c&ai^ed 
with  the  poeude^erine  ef  dmnkenness.  Ost  of  7,^4  persons  eeumdUiad 
to  prisoci  during  1965,  1,798,  or  «ver  25  per  cent.,  w&te  inearoeratad  4Hi 
this  charge: — 


Ymt. 

with 

ffWiOtM  OMIVlCWMM. 

Ymt. 

Wttll 

1896 

23-6 

1      loar 

28-9 

1807 

82*5 

1982 

242 

1808 

28*4 

1908 

25-2 

1809 

Sii» 

lOM 

23-7 

1900 

25-8 

I         1905 

241 

Under  the  Prisons  JLot,  1899,  a  Tisiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
prison  at  least  once  in  every  week.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  at  any 
time  visit  and  examine  any  prison,  and  similar  power  to  examine  is  given 
all  JTustices  of  the  Peace.  The  Visiting  Justice  is  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  complaints  which  may  bt  made  against  a  prisoner  «f  dss^ 
obeying  the  rules  of  the  gaol,  or  of  having  committed  any  offence,  and 
may  pass  a  sentence  of  confinement  in  a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  In  cases  of  persistent  insubordination,  a  chairge 
upheld  before  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  renders  the  prisoner  IMsle 
to  a  sentence  of  close  confinement  for  one  month;  and  if  the  oulprit  is  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  felony,  •cor  serving  a  aentence  of  hard  labour,  a 
punishment  of  personal  correction  may  be  awarded.  The  prison  returns 
show  that  whipping  was  not  administered  in  1905.  The  number  of 
punishments  inflict^  upon  refractory  prisoners  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  given  as  follows  : — 


Taw. 

*1!asr 

OMmt 

IMiO. 

1896 

924 

247 

1,171 

12-2 

1897 

1,146 

226 

1,872 

12-4 

1888 

1,282 

816 

1,478 

13*5 

1899 

1,166 

120 

1,286 

12-8 

1900 

913 

52 

965 

10-0 

1901 

951 

118 

1,089 

18*4 

1982 

991 

40 

1,031 

13-5 

1908 

850 

86 

886 

11-2 

19M 

719 

29 

748 

81 

1905 

538 

9 

547 
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that  tlM  ps«portieB  mi  fBUMOtsrs  pwaisliftd  tn  19i&  was 
tKta  lo.i»«Bt  dunng  ths  last  deeeoBial!  pevuxL 

Thfij»  we«e<  7o  penana — ^  males  an^  li  fenales^— impvisoned  f<Nr  debt 
dsriflif^  tfafi  7«ar  I90&.  A»  the  time  oi  detentfon,  as  a  vtde,  enlj  extended 
orer  a  short  period,  the  number  of  debtors  ia  cenfiiiemeiit  at  any  one  time 
was  not  large,  and  on  the  SLst  Deoember,  1905,  there  were  enly  7  males 
in  gaol  for  debt.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to  gaol  for  debt  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following  table :  — 


Ymt. 

MkXes. 

Ftauaes. 

TotaL 

Year, 

Mklta 

Femaleii. 

T«U1. 

i«9e 

0^ 

2 

M 

1901 

49 

2 

61* 

18»7 

60 

I 

61 

1902 

57 

1 

56 

lasa 

M 

4 

85 

1908 

58 

6 

S» 

i$» 

5S 

I 

54 

1904 

9» 

7 

6» 

mo 

f» 

S 

62 

1905 

69 

12 

75 

The  dietaary  seale  in  New  South  Wales  prisons  eemprises  bread,  maize- 
meal,  meat,  iregetayes^  salt,  sugar,  and  riee  or  barley.  For  males  t&e 
quantity  of  bread  supplied  ranges  from  12  oz.  to  24  oz.  daily,  according 
to  fength  of  sentence  and  quality  of  labour  performed,  the  minimum 
qsantifty  being  supplied  to  prisoners  serving  sentences  net  exeeeding^  si^ 
HKmthfl,  and  the  maximum  to  prisoners  serving  sentences  with  harder 
labour,  watAi  as  road-werk,  exoarating,  8ton&<:uAting,  Maeksmithrng,  kc, 
Tbe  quantity  of  meat  supplied  ranges  froat  4  oz.  to  IS  oe.  daily.  To 
fiemaiss,  d  02s.  af  bread  and  4  ea.  of  meat  are  supplied  where  a  aentenee 
not  eaceeding  six  months  i»  being  served,  and  these  ^antities  are 
incxeaiBd  to  1&  oa.  of  bvead  and  12  ez.  el  meat  where  harder  labour, 
mmak  aa  waidiing,  ia  performed.  For  prisoners  im  selitavy  oenfeeraCTt, 
and  leir  idle  and  iE^ond«etod  priaoners,  the  daily  altowance  is  restrieted 
to  16  QOL  of  bread.  Inters,  prisoocvs  under  civil  process,  those  awaiting 
trial,  uftder  remand,  or  detained  aa  witnesses  for  want  of  bail,  reeeive  a 
diet  id  I61  ez.  bread,  8^  oa.  maizenneal,  16  os.  meat,  12*  os.  vegetables,  and 
snail  quantities  of  salt^  rice,  and  sugar.  ChUdven  of  finale  prisooers  are 
alBO>  siKpf>lied  with  rations,  those  under  2  years  of  age  receiving  4  oa. 
I^aady  l|  pint  milk,  uid  1  oa.  sugar,  while  from  2  to  8  years  the  allow- 
ance.  ia  8  ea.  bread,.  4  oa;.  meat,  1  pint  milk,  and  1  oil.  sugar. 

The^  following  table  givea  the  number  ai  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 
pratatpai!  and  minor,  gaob  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  those  engird  in  the 
prtBflipair  caHings.  hi  seme  of  ^e  gacJa  there  are  no  means  of  finding 
swKaMe  employment  of  a  profifcafale  and  useful  nature,  otherwise  tlw 
nomfcer  shown  eould  be  very  mnefar  increaaed ;  and  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered than  there  aie  kaany  priaoners  whose*  serricea  are  not  available  for 
labowr,  wuBb.  as  those  whose  semtenees  do  not  carry  hard  labour,  and  thoae 
aaempt  from  work  on  acecHint  of  medical  and  other  reasans.  The  net 
▼dlueef  the  labour  done  during  1905  amounted  to  £22,506;  but  thia  1 
ia  taken  to  refer  exclusively  to  labour  of  a  productive  character. 

Bookbimders  

Writeni 


Giarpentevs  aod  Bwrtaols  .... 

FWnteis 

TMi>i.v.t»a.t»«  aacL  aanaiaats    . 

UnamithB  ^ 

Mmdiib    

Mnble  workers 

29 
10 
17 
16 
1 
12 

98 

Bnisfamakom     

6 

IMktmfilrAr*              ,       , 

49 

ShoemakerB   

TsUors 

88 
130 

3 

Waaliiiiff  Mid  Gasdeniiig...... 

School  iHid Store MButants.... 

Hospital  attendants 

Working  oatnde  

Needkwerk  and  Knitting  .... 

Sweepers  and  cleaaers. 

Cooks*  Afisistants ^ 

Wood  and  water  gang 

Other  emj^yiiients  49g 

Total  employed 1,486 


11 

3 

69 

3 

3 

67 

1» 

16S 

71 

24 
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At  most  of  the  gaols  considerable  i^ttention  is  paid  to.agriculture»  the 
produce  of  vegetables  and  forage  during  the  year  being  valued  at  £1,157. 
Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905  as  manj 
as  199  prisoners  who  were  not  employed.     The  reasons  for  such  exemption 
will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 

In  hospitals 22      Inoapable 3 

In  cells 4      Received  too  late  to  be  set  to  work      11 

Under  separate  treatment    3      Not    under     sentence    (including 

Under  medical  treatment 10  debtors) 116 

Exempt  from  work    19  

•  Prifloners*  delegates 2  Total «    109 

Persons  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  are  allowed  to  see 
their  legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit  them  in  reference  to  their 
trial.  It  is  not  required  that  they  shall  wear  prison  clothing;  and  other 
privileges,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  are  granted  to  them.  Persons 
under  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  made  to 
them  while  in  the  prison  except  by  their  legal  advisers,  unless  such  a 
proceeding  is  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Justice  conducting  the 
examination. 

By  good  conduct  and  industry,  prisoners  niay  be  recommended  for  a 
remission  of  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  and  con- 
ditions : — Where  the  sentence  exceeds  twelve  months,  a  remission  of  one- 
fourth  to  prisoners  having  no  previous  conviction  of  six  months  or  up- 
wards ;  with  one  such  previous  conviction,  a  remission  of  one-fifth ;  more 
than  one,  a  remission  of  one-sixth.  Female  prisoners  in  this  class  having 
no  previous  conviction  of  any  kind  may  receive  a  remission  of  one-third 
of  their  sentences.  In  the  case  of  sentences  over  three,  but  not  over 
twelve,  months,  prisoners  who  have  not  served  a  sentence  of  or  exceeding 
forty-eight  hours,  may  receive  a  remission  of  one-fourth  of  their  sentence ; 
with  one  such  conviction,  a  remission  up  to  one-fifth;  two  or  more,  a 
remission  not  exceeding  one-sixth.  No  remission  is  granted  where  the 
sentence  is  less  than  three  months,  nor  on  any  period  passed  in  separate 
treatment.  The  remission  scale  does  not  affect  sentences  commuted  from 
capital  convictions,  where  the  prisoner  may  petition  for  release  after 
serving  twenty  years,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  a  less  period.  Generally 
speaking,  the  treatment  which  favours  the  lesser  offender  has  been  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  gaol  routine — as,  for  instance,  in.  the  earning  of  gratui- 
ties, the  progressive  stages,  the  allotment  of  privileges,  and  indulgences. 

Under  the  Crimes  Act  a  prisoner  under  sentence  may  be  granted  a 
written  license  to  be  at  large  within  specified  limits  during  the  unexpired 
portion  of  his  sentence.  Sureties  are  required,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  for  good  behaviour  and  observance  of  the  conditions  of  tiie 
license.  The  prisoner  who  is  liberated  is  required  to  report  himself 
periodically  to  the  police,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  license  cancelled  and 
to  be  committed  to  gaol  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  by  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  released.  This  system  was 
first  adopted  in  September,  1891,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  it  had  been  put 
in  force  in  278  cases — those  of  269  males  and  9  females.  Of  the  278 
licenses  issued,  there  were,  on  3l8t  December,  1905,  66  still  in  force, 
188  had  expired,  and  in  22  cases  the  balance  of  the  sentence  had  been 
remitted  and  the  license  cancelled,  while  in  only  2  cases  was  the  license- 
holder  returned  to  gaol  to  complete  his  sentence. 

When  the  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
is  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  signs  of  decreasing.  More  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  the  gaols  are  frequently  called  upon  to  receive  persons  in  the 
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last  stages  of  disease  and  aged  and  infirm  paupers,  whose  proper  destina- 
tion should  rather  have  been  a  hospital  or  an  asylum.  This  causes  an 
undue  inflation  of  the  prison  death-rate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  deaths  during  1905  the  cause  should  be 
looked  for  in  diseases  originating  prior  to  reception  in  gaol.  A  com- 
parison between  the  death-rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the  general  population 
is  difficult  to  make,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  death-rate  of  all 
persons  received  into  gaol  is  at  present  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
general  population  of  like  ages,  while -the  death-rate  of  habitual  criminals 
is  largely  below  the  average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths, 
exclusive  of  those  resulting  from  executions,  is  given  for  1880  and  subse- 
quent periods,  together  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year :- 


Tmt. 

Deaths. 

Death-imteper 

Holea 

Femalat. 

Total 

in^^riCTt. 

isao 

37 

... 

37 

18-85 

1886 

39 

11 

50 

19-90 

1800 

24 

2 

26 

10*84 

18»1 

37 

3 

40 

15*86 

1892 

86 

4 

40 

15*27 

1803 

28 

6 

34 

13*42 

1894 

22 

2 

24 

9*49 

1885 

19 

3 

22 

8*61 

1896 

28 

2 

30 

12*29 

1897 

22 

... 

22 

9*47 

1898 

20 

1 

21 

9*40 

1899 

31 

2 

33 

15*71 

1900 

15 

3 

18 

9*02 

1901 

21 

3 

24 

1274 

1902 

15 

... 

15 

8-28 

1908 

21 

3 

24 

12*32 

1004 

11 

2 

13 

6-92 

1905 

12 

1 

13 

7*75 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1904, 
the  death-rate  in  1905  was  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  last  twenty-six 
years. 

Capital  Punishmbitt. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  spectacle  of  judicial  executions  was 
extremely  common.  Offences  which  are  now  summarily  dealt  with  by 
magistrates,  and  deemed  sufficiently  punished  by  imprisonment  for  two 
or  three  months,  were,  in  some  cases,  punishable  by  death.  This 
barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1832,  when  the  offences  of 
stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the  value  of  £5,  and  of  killing 
or  stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  were  removed  from  the  category  of 
oapital  crimes.  Five  years  later  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished 
in  the  following  oases : — Riotous  destruction  of  buildings  and  machinery, 
riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder,  seducing  a 
person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty,  inciting  to  mutiny,  administering 
unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  Uie  person  taking  the  same  to  ooounit 
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Any  tmaaoa  or  auiriler*  htcaking  |iriaaa,  etrmpiiy  from  l&wfol 
■loio  than  once,  ttanggling  whiJe  armed,  ifaootiag  at  any  vmaAf  •r 
aiaiieioiulT  ahooting  or  maiming  any  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Refonue 
Serrioe.  kaeoutiona  h«ve  been  lew  numerona  of  late  yean  than  formally, 
the  dread  penalty  being  carried  ont  in  only  a  email  proportioa  of  oaaee 
wherein  the  death  eentenoe  has  been  pronoooioed.  The  nomher  of  axeev- 
tione  ainoe  1835  ia  giv«n  herewith.  In  fire  years  only  ha^  liwre  heen 
no  executiena.  Four  femalat  havo  been  hanged  during  the  periad  im 
question : — 


Y^. 

Odb- 

SS' 

Tmt. 

Oon- 

VlDltoM. 

Mauem- 

T«v. 

Obb- 

EMea. 

1825 

54 

3 

18» 

M 

3 

1373 

21 

1 

1826 

72 

21 

1853 

4 

2 

1880 

21 

4 

1827 

n 

29 

1854 

11 

1881 

2 

1828 

106 

28 

1855 

12 

5* 

1882 

14 

3 

1829 

112 

52 

1856 

7 

... 

1883 

1 

1830 

196 

50 

1857 

3 

1884 

2 

1831 

143 

32 

1858 

0 

1886 

11 

3 

1832 

IM 

12 

1859 

N) 

1886 

22 

2 

1833 

135 

31 

1860 

11 

5* 

1887 

4 

1834 

148 

44 

1861 

32 

1833 

17 

2 

1835 

142 

40 

1862 

18 

1883 

3* 

1838 

19 

26 

1863 

16 

1833 

1 

1837 

90 

12 

1864 

5 

1831 

3 

1838 

130 

19 

1865 

M) 

189S 

1 

1839 

53 

22 

1866 

20 

1838 

5 

1840 

13 

8 

1867 

19 

1834 

5 

1841 

27 

18 

1868 

13 

1896 

1 

1842 

47 

13 

1809 

6 

... 

1893 

1 

1843 

22 

8 

1870 

3 

... 

1897 

3 

1844 

22 

8^ 

1871 

U 

1898 

1 

1845 

15 

3 

1872 

19 

1893 

1 

1846 

11 

1 

1873 

10 

1993 

1 

1847 

10 

6 

1874 

14 

1931 

2 

3 

1848 

6 

3 

1875 

8 

1903 

... 

—  . 

1818 

6 

4 

1676 

13 

130S 

8 

3 

18M 

5 

4 

1377 

3 

1334 

3 

1 

1851 

8 

2 

1878 

12 

1 

1905 

8 

••• 

•OnefanBle. 

During  the  eighty-one  yean  embraced  in  the  table  jnit  given*  IpHBB 
persont  were  eentenced  to  death,  and  of  these,  1,736  were  oondoniaad 
during  the  first  eighteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  eseeationa 
nomherod  6d!5,  of  whitsh  466  were  carried  ont  daring  the  first  eighteMi 
years. 

A  study  of  the  stetisties  of  judicial  eaeovtions  in  New  SouIIl  Waha 
prior  to  the  year  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  die 
system  o€  taking  life  lor  insnfficsient  cause,  so  far  from  striking 
ante  the  hearts  of  weuld-he  criminals,  had  die  efeot  off  krwering  ihm 
morsJ  tone  of  the  whole  community,  and,  therefore,  of  making  soma  of 
its  memhers  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offenoss  which  the  fmi 
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was  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  k  now  imposed  for  neMsrder, 
acts  done  to  the  person  with  intent  to  murder,  and  acts  done  to  property 
with  tile  like  intent,  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  und^  the  age  of  10  jean, 
and  the  crime  of  rape ;  it  is,  however,  generally  carried  out  for  murder 
only.  The  f<^owing  statement  shows  the  number  of  convictions  and 
executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years : — 


Year. 

Hn^erMid 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Eape. 

Year. 

Hunter  and 
Attempt  at  Muider. 

Rape. 

Convio- 

tiOQS. 

Execs- 

tiona. 

Oonvio- 
tiona. 

Exectt- 
tiona. 

Gonvio- 
tiona. 

Exeen- 
tlona. 

C3aiivic- 
ttoua. 

Execu- 
tions. 

1871 

3 

2 

1889 

3 

3 

1 

1872 

3 

6 

... 

1890 

1    ^ 

1 

... 

1873 

4 

... 

1891 

3 

1 

1874 

2 

I 

•  1892 

1 

... 

1875 

1 

1 

1893 

6 

5 

2 

1876 

4 

... 

1894 

7 

5 

1 

1877 

2 

... 

1895 

5 

1 

2 

1878 

8 

1 

... 

1896 

4 

1 

... 

1879 

... 

1 

1887 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1880 

4 

... 

1898 

... 

1 

1 

1881 

1 

1 

1809 

... 

1 

1 

1882 

S 

... 

1909 

1 

1 

^ 

1883 

1 

... 

1901 

S 

4 

1 

1884 

2 

... 

1902 

2 

... 

1 

•- 

1885 

3 

... 

1903 

10 

3 

3 

•M 

1886 

2 

12 

... 

1^ 

10 

1 

5 

*«• 

1687 

^, 

4» 

1905 

8 

•- 

v«« 

•mm 

1888 

15 

2 

... 

•  Mount  RenBie  eaee ;  ooiMioted  in  1886. 

In  1887,  as  the  table  shows,  the  death  penalty  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  four  prisoners  charged  with  ri4pe.  Since  that  year  thnre  was  no 
farther  execution  till  the  single  cases  in  each  of  the  years  1897,  1898, 
1899,  and  1 901 .  It  would  be  radi  to  argue  that  the  executions  in  1887  have 
exercised  a  salutary  effect  upon  persons  disposed  to  commit  this  crime, 
for  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  oommitted 
for  trial.  With  more  reason  it  migjit  be  assumed  that  jaries  are  loth 
to  oonviet  for  rape,  knowing  that  ^tb  is  the  penalty  assigned  by  law 
as  its  punishiaMmt. 

Police. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1905  the  Police  Force  of  New  South  Wales  con- 
sisted of  2,342  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  768  were  mounted.  The  force, 
which  comprises  13  superintendents,  12  inspectors,  38  sub-inspectors,  72 
senior-sergeants,  145  sergeants,  336  senior-constables,  1,705  constables, 
and  21  detectives,  is  commanded  by  an  Inspector-General,  who  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  police  being  directly 
in  the  service  of  tiK  State. 

The  question  of  handing  over  ihe  control  of  the  police  to  local  bodies 
has  not  as  yet  been  serioudy  entertained  in  New  South  Wales.  The  latest 
municipal  legislation  (Local  Goyernment  (Shires)  Act  of  1905)  does  not 
make  any  provision  in  this  respect,  and  in  any  case  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  definite  action  could  be  taken  until  the  entire  area  of 'the  State  is 
incorporated. 
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Below  will  be  found  iho  number  of  police  in  the  metropolitan  and 
country  districts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  force  is  steadily  increasing 
in  strength,  the  present  proportion  being  1  police  officer  to  every  639 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  1  to  every  682  persons  ten  years  ago  : — 


Y«ur. 

MflropoUton. 

Oountiy. 

Total 

Number  of  In- 

hftblt&nto  to  each 

Police  Officer. 

18»6 

740 

1,125 

1,874 

682 

1807 

754 

1,143 

1,897 

686 

1898 

702 

1,165 

1,057 

676 

1800 

821 

1,105 

2,010 

667 

1900 

888 

1,254 

2,142 

637 

1001 

000 

1,263 

2,172 

635 

1002 

060 

1,272 

2,222 

621 

1008 

070 

1,201 

2,270 

627 

1004 

1,006 

1,304 

2,310 

626 

1006 

1,048 

1,204 

2,842 

630 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  duty  which  the 
police  are  called  upon  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock 
schedules,  the  returns  of  works  and  manufactories,  and  other  duties  of 
a  like  character.  In  many  cases  they  also  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions 
and  Warden's  clerks,  mining  registrars,  gaolers,  inspectors  under  various 
Acts,  collect  information  for  electoral  rolls,  and  fill  other  offices  having 
no  direct  connection  with  police  duties.  A  list  showing  the  nature  of  all 
such  offices  held  and  the  duties  performed  has  been  given  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Police  Department,  and  the  headings  number  no  less  than 
fifty-six.  With  a  view  to  making  better  provision  for  the  regulation  of 
traffic  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  the  regulation  and  control 
of  vehicles,  horses,  and  the  owners,  drivers,  and  conductors  thereof,  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Act  was  passed  during  the  year  1900,  and  its  entire 
administration  given  over  to  the  police.  Although  the  police  generally 
are  empowered  to  control  the  street  traffic,  &c.,  in  1905  there  were  81 
police  officers  specially  instructed  to  do  this  work.  The  duties  of  the 
police  vary  so  much  in  the  different  States  that  any  comparisons  which 
neglect  to  take  this  factor  into  consideration  are  considerably  vitiated 
thereby.  Differences  in  area  and  physical  characteristics  must  also  be 
allowed  for  in  dealing  with  the  figures  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  strength  of  the  police  force,  exclusive  of  trackers,  in  each 
State  and  New  Zealand  at  the  close  of  the  vear  1905  : — 


Police. 

To  eerJiPoUoe  Officer. 

state. 

Metro- 
poUten. 

Coanttj. 

Total. 

InlMbi. 
tente. 

Square 
milee. 

New  South  Wales t.. 

Vietoiia 

1,048 
824 
260 

1,204 
671 
651 
187 
MO 
162 
371 

2,342 
1,405 
Oil 
372 
480 
234 
667 

639 
811 
583 

1,007 
511 
764 

1,304 

133 
50 

Qneensland    

7.^4 

South  Australia  (1905-6) 

Western  Australia. 

Taamania   

New  Zealand 

185 

140 

72 

206 

2.420 

1,005 

112 

157 
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A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  various  States  will 
be  found  below.  The  greater  proportion  of  mounted  troopers  in  those 
States  where  very  large  and  thinly-populated  districts  have  to  be  patrolled 
tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  other 
provinces : — 


SUte. 

Police  Force. 

Total  Cost  of 
Police  Force. 

AreraflreCoft 
per  CoiwtAble. 

Ayeiage  Cost 

Metro- 
pdiun. 

Country. 

ToUl. 

per  heed  of 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

No! 

1,048 
824 
260 
185 
140 
72 

No. 

I,2sf4 
671 
651 
187 
349 
162 

No. 

2,342 

1,495 

911 

372 

489 

2:h 

£ 
434,684 
269,339* 
158,325* 

76,288 
123,681« 

35,692 

£    s.   d. 
185  12    1 
180    3    2 
173  15  10 
205    1     6 
2«1    7    9 
152  10    5 

8.  d. 

6  10 

Victoria    

4>  5 

Queensland  

5  11 

South  Australia  (1906-^) 

Western  AustraUa 

Tasmania 

4    0 
9  10 

4    0 

Commonwealth  

2,629 

3,314  ,   5,843 

1,098,OU9 

187  18    4 

0    6 

New  Zealand  

*J96 

371         667 

133,823 

200  12    8 

2  11 

Australasia 

2,825      3.6A5  i   fiJ^IO 

1,231,832 

189    4    5 

5    0 

' 

*  Year  ended  90ih  June.  t  Exclusive  of  Northern  Territory.- 

Cost  of  Police  and  Prison  Services. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in  maintaining  the 
police  and  prison  services  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  also  the  amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  the 
net  return  from  prison  labour :  — 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

1901. 

1902. 

1008. 

1904. 

1905. 

Expenditure — 

Police  

£ 
401.353* 
123  J64 

£ 
416,379* 
126,323 

£ 
431.631» 
136,800 

£ 
435,974* 
119.874 

434.684* 

Penal  establishments   .. 

100.947 

Total    

524.517 

542,702 

568,431 

555,848 

535,631 

Bevenne — 

Fines   

13.823 
14,220 

14,243 
15,714 
2ft.957 

14,272 
15.916 

15,152 
19.452 

16,636 

Net  return  from  prison  labour 

22,508 

Total    

28.043 

30,188 

34.604 

39.144 

Ket  Expenditure  

496,474 

512,745 
"s.    d 

7    4 

538.243 

5-21.244 

496.487 

• 
Per  Inhabitant  

s.  a. 

7    3 

s.    d. 

7    7 

s.    d. 
7    2 

s.    d. 
6    9 

*  Financial  year  ending  aubeequent  80th  June. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  value  of  prison  labour  set  down  in  the 
I  above  table  represents  labour  of  a  productive  character  only. 

Extradition. 

The  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  criminals  are  the  Extradition  Acts  of  1870  to  1895,  and  the 
Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  for  the  surrender 
to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain  crimes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  trial  of  criminals  surrendered 
to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals 
exist  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governments  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,   Switzerland,   Haiti,  the  United 
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States  of  Amariea,  Argenttae^  Columbia,  Ecuadov^  (kiMemala,  Mexico, 
FMrtugal,  Rwiinania,  RaMsa,  Salvador,  Tonga,  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
Ciiilto,  Liberia,.  Luxemburg,  Momaoo,  San  Marino,  Servia,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Cypvus,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Moroeeo,  Siam,  Inland  Persia, 
Persian  Coast  and  Islands,  African  Protectorates,  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Islands,  Nicaragua.  In  proceedings  taken  in  New  South  Wales  under 
this  Aet,  the  fugitive  is  brought  before  a  Stipendiary  or  Police  or  special 
Magistrate,  authorised  by  the  Crovernor-General  under  the  Commonwealth 
'*  Extradition  Act,  1903,"  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which  the 
person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police  are  represented.  If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner  is  sent 
to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during  which 
interval  he  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  haheoB  corptc*. 
During  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  there  were  altogether  10  persons  extra- 
dited, all  of  whom  were  escapees  from  the  French  penal  settlement  of  New 
Caledonia. 

Under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  provision  is  made  for  the 
surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  possession  or  vice  versa ^ 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  which  are,  in  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty.  Persons  appre- 
hended under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistrate's  Court,  and  theii- 
cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  business  transacted  at 
Magistrate's  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to  the  Extradition 
Court. 

During  1905,  26  fugitive  offenders — of  whom  35  were  males  and  I 
female — were  arrested  in  other  parts  of  His  Majesty^s  dominions,  or  in 
foreign  countries,  and  returned  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  these,  5  were 
summarily  convicted  before  magistrates,  and  15  were  committed  to  higher 
courts,  the  other  6  cases  being  discharged. 

There  were  also  42  fugitive  offenders  from  other  portions  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions,  arrested  in  New  South  Wales,  aod  brought  up  at 
Magistrates'  Courts  during  the  year.  Of  these,  14  were  remanded  to 
Tictoria,  17  to  Queensland,  4  to  New  Zealand,  3  to  South  Australia,  while 
4  were  discharged. 


Dbcreasx  IK  Crime. 

There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
crime:  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
wholie  population  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the  willingneBS 
or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws;  the  second  is  a  oompariscm 
of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  whole  population, 
and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  in  regard  to  apprehensions,  that 
as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and  the  large  proportion  of  such 
laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  to  their  breach,  .the 
number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to  be  apprehended  luts 
constantly  been  increasing;  and  second,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
late  years  has  been  for  magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  submitted  to  them.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that 
crime  might  neither  be  increasing  nor  diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns 
show  an  increase  of  apprehensions  and  a  decrease  of  committals.    Taking 
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all  things  into  consideration,  tke  tables;  given  hereunder  may  be  accepted 
as  showing  that  crime  has  largely  decreased.  The  first  table  shows,  in 
quinquennial  periods,  the  mean  population,  the  average  number  of 
apprehensions,  and  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  general  population 
for  the  last  six  years:  — 


Hean 
PopuJation. 

Period. 

Average 

Per  100,000 

AnBual. 

of  Population. 

1870-74 

526,733 

19,422 

3,687 

1875-79 

033,255 

28,837 

4,554 

1880-84 

802,712 

41,262 

5,140 

1885-89 

1,000,744 

39,406 

3,938 

1890  94 

1,174.963 

a7.854 

3,222 

1895-99  • 

1.291,563 

36,145 

2,799 

1900-05* 

1,411,310 

38,677 

2,741 

*  Six  years. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,741  apprehensions  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion is  a  low  average,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  rates  of 
previous  years.  The  coiuparison  made  above  has  reference  to  the  whole 
population;  but  as  few  persons  under  15  years  of  age  commit  crimes, 
children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  from  the  following  statement, 
which  compares  the  periods  1379>82,  18S9-92,  and  1899-1902,  these 
periods  being  sheeted  on  account  of  the  number  in  each  age-group  being 
accurately  determinable  from  the  results  of  the  last  three  Census  enumerc^ 
tions.     The  following  figures  relate  to  males  : — 


Affe>gTOQpk 


18T9-S2. 


1S8»-M. 


Averafe 
Annual 
Arresto. 


Per  lOO.OOOl  Aven«e 

of         I  Annual 

Popntotlon.!  Aireetei 


Per  100,000 

of 
Popolatloo. 


189»-liMe. 


AveiBfre 

Annual 
ARvata. 


Per  100,000 
of 


15— 19  years 

20-29     , 

30—39     

40-49     „     

50  yeara  and  over 


1,734 
8,884 
8,141 
5,945 
5,061 


4,548 
11,820 
14,358 
13,614 
11,347 


1,882. 
9,939 
8,848 
5,803 
5,045 


3,468 
8,433 
9,565 
9,920 
7,316 


1.727 
6,500 
6,462 
5,097 
4,304 


2,440 

5,465 

6,149' 

6,499- 

4,630 


In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  age-groups, 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Australian-born. 
The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more  noticeable 
than  amongst  the  males.  The  following  figures  relating  to  females  are 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table :  — 


1879-4J2. 


Averatfe 
Annual 


Age-drroup. 


li^-19yeaw I      484 

20—29     „     1   1,813 

30-39     „     2,018 

40-49     „     1,471 

50  years  and  over '   1,118 


1889-92. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 

1,288 
3,023 
5,002 
5,410 
4,122 


Averafi^e 
Annual 
Arreftto. 


1,814 

1,600 

1,035 

740 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population, 


1809-1002. 


Average   Per  100,000 
Annual  cf 

Arrests.    Population. 


850 

247 

349 

1,807 

1,081 

893 

2,500 

749 

847 

2,531 

604 

1,049 

1,637 

449 

QDSC 

In  considering  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding  table,  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  arrests  refer  to  distinct  persons  for  the  period 
1899-1902  only,  whereas  in  the  earlier  years  they  relate  to  all  arrests; 
but  even  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  decline  is  sufficiently  notable. 
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Turning  to  the  commitub  to  the  higher  Conrtt,  and  the  co&Ticcioiis 
therft,  ftri  cren  more  decided  decline  is  notioembie ;  and  m  the  committals 
rcprev'fjt  tJie  more  terious  tvpes  of  offences,  the  dedine  mart  be  looked 
upon  as  specially  satisfactorj : — 


ferkxt 


I    At« 


ioo.«x>or 


Av«nc^ 


1870-74 
187&-71> 
1880-M 
1885-89 
1890>94 
189S-99 
1900  fe» 


1.134 
1,506 
1,003 
1,539 
1,479 
1,393 
1,378 


215-3 
237-8 
210-9 
153-9 
125-9 
107-9 
976 


861 
1,044 
885 
916 
829 
811 


122^ 
139-1 
1301 
88-4 
78-0 
64-2 
57-5 


It  will  be  wen  that  the  fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  over  the  whole 
period,  convictions  for  serious  offences  being  proportionately, much  less 
than  they  were  thirty-six  yearn  ati^o,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
population  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  interval. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  clearly  proved  that  there  has  been  a  great 
decresHe  in  crime  during  the  last  thirty-six  years.  The  reform,  if  it 
may  be  ho  termed,  has  come  about  owing  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
community  itself,  and  not  to  the  reform  of  individuals  by  reason  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishment  inflicted. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  arises  from 
the  fact  that  any  reformative  effect  from  detention  in  gaol,  until  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  ceased  with  the  prisoner's  discharge.  The 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  does  good  work  in  the  direction  of  finding 
employment  for  prisoners  on  the  completion  of  their  sentences,  in  taking 
cliarge  of  gratuities  earned  by  them  in  gaol,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
During  the  four  years  in  which  the  Association  has  been  in  existence, 
1,153  prisoners  have  been  assisted,  of  whom  only  119  have  been  recon- 
victed. The  Salvation  Army  organisation  posiiesses  several  excellent 
institutions  where  friendless  persons  of  this  class  are  received  and  cared 
for.  In  many  instances,  however,  released  prisoners  simply  seek  their 
criminal  friends,  and  again  qualify  for  speedy  readmissiou  to  gaol. 


Crime  in  Australasia. 

Tlie  table  below  shows  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts 
of  Australasia,  together  with  the  proportion  per  100,000  of  population 
for  tlie  year  1905.  It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively,  Western  Australia 
occupies  the  highest  place  with  65  per  100,000,  followed  by  New  South 
Wales  with  55,  Queensland  with  54,  and  New  Zealand  with  50.  Tasmania 
shows  tlie  lowest  proportion,  with  13  per  100,000.  The  peculiar  position 
of  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  have  attracted  a  very  mixed 
population,  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  high  rate  shown  there,  while 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  provinces,  with  the  next  largest 
floating  populations,  also  show  comparatively  high  rates.     It  is  difficult. 
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however,  to  draw  any  rigid  deductions  as  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
serious  crime  in  the  various  States,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 
Courts  is  by  no  means  uniform : — 


State. 

Convictions  in  ] 
Number. 

EHgher  GourU. 

Per  100,000 
of  Population. 

New  South  Wales 

819 
454 
288 

98 
163 

24 

55 

Victoria     

37 

54 

South  Australia   

26 

Western  Australia 

65 

13 

CommonweaHh   

1,846 

46 

New  Zealand    

435 

50 

Australasia  

2,281 

47 

South  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  District  Courts  with 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  many  persons  who 
would  be  committed  to  higher  Courts  in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted 
in  the  Magisterial  Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Further,  in 
Victoria,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  many  offenders  who  are  summarily  convicted  in  the  former 
State  would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  latter 
province. 

High  Court  of  Australia. 

The  High  Court  Procedure  Act  of  1903  provides  that  appeals  to  the 
High  Court  from  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State,  or  any 
other  Court  of  any  State,  from  which,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  appeal  lay  to  the  Queen-in-Council,  shall  be  instituted 
by  notice  of  appeal  in  a  certain  prescribed  form.  The  appellant  may 
appeal  from  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  judgment,  but  his  notice  of 
appeal  must  give  full  particulars  in  this  regard.  Details  respecting  the 
mode  of  instituting  appeals,  &c.,  are  given  at  length  in  Section  IV  of 
the  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction. 

The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  State  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is 
at  present  composed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Justice  and  six 
Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  of  four  persons, 
but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  a  Judge  in 
Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve.  Twice  the 
number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen  by  lot,  from  a 
panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  number  each  of  the 
parties  strike  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties 
forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.  The  jury  are  constituted  the 
judges  of  the  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to  accept  the  dicta  of 
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the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  Court  thus  constituted  an 
appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  *'  Full  Court/'  sitting  in  Banco,  which 
is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the  Judges.  The  Chief  Justice, 
or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Puisne  Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court, 
vhich  gives  its  decision  by  majority.  The  circumstances  under  which 
new  trials  are  granted  are :  Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted 
or  rejected  material  evidence;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury 
on  a  point  of  law;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against 
evidence;  or  where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  suitor 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire 
must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  j£500,  or  affect  the  construction  of  a  New 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases,  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Government  has 
appointed  Chief  Justice  Way,  of  South  Australia,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  may  bring  to  the 
dclil)erations  of  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  especially  the 
land  laws,  of  the  States.  So  far  as  New  South  Whales  is  concerned, 
there  have  been,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  67  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  common  law,  and  27  in  Equity;  1  appeal  in  common  law  was 
made  during  1905. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Commissary 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arising  out  of  collisions, 
^c,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined.  One  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
acts  as  his  deputy;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  cases. 

One  of  the  Puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Equity  Court, 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the 
Privy  Council. 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  assisted 
by  the  Registrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  Court  against 
the  Judge's  decision. 

Another  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which  cases 
are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Equity  Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  applications  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  also  determined 
suits  as  to  the  validity,  kc,  of  wills.  By  the  Probate  Act  of  1890  this 
jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  business  transferred  to  such  Judge  as  mi^t  be  appointed 
Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated  in  this  Court, 
are  sometimes  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council. 

A  Judge  can  only  be  removed  from  office  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Legislature.  Upon  permanent  disability  or  infirmity,  or  after 
fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench  with 
a  pension,  the  amount  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  salary,  is  secured  and 
regulated  by  various  Acts. 

A  person  eligible  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  provided  he  has  not 
been  admitted  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  in  any  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  must  have  been  articled  to  some  solicitor 
practising  in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering 
into  articles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  examinations 
4>f  a  Board,  consisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  appointed 
annually  for  that  purpose  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.      The 
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admission  of  a  Bolicitor  oan  only  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  any  of  the 
four  terms  into  which  the  judicial  year  is  divided.  A  solicitor  who  ceases 
to  practise  for  two  years  continuously  is  not  allowed  to  resume  practice 
without  obtaining  an  order  from  the  Court.  A  barrister  who  has  been  in 
practice  as  such  for  five  years,  having  caused  himself  to  be  disbarred, 
can,  under  the  Legal  Practitioners'  Act,  1898,  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation as  a  solicitor.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  solicitor 
is  competent  to  appear,  and  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  Courts  of 
Nbw  South  Wales.  The  Court  can  suspend  or  remove  from  the  roll  of 
solicitors  any  person  who,  in  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
or  malpractice. 

The  Board  for  approval  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  is  formed  under  the  Legal 
Practitioners'  Act,  1898,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Attorney-Creneral  for  the  time  being,  and  two  elected  members  of  the 
Baa*.  Applicants  must  have  been  students-at-law  for  three,  or  in  the  case 
of  graduates,  for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  A  iMilicitor  ^o  has  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  five 
years,  and  who  has  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is 
entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  without  examination.  Admission 
is  made  in  open  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  two  Judges  aitting  together. 

During  the  year  1905  there  were  166  persons  practising  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  955,  of  whom  574 
were  in  Sydney,  and  381  in  the  country. 


Common  Law  Jurisdiction  op  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts 
(Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequently  settled  by  the  parties ; 
but  the  total  amount  involved  in  these  claims  is  not,  of  course,  included 
in  the  sum  for  which  judgment  was  signed.  The  amounts  for  judgments 
signed  include  taxed  costs  in  all  cases  where  the  judgments  have  been 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  relate  to  undefended  and  tried 
cases  only.  During  1905  the  total  bills  of  costs  amounted  to  £29,591, 
but  from  this  a  sum  of  £7,301  was  taxed  off,  leaving  the  net  costs  at 
£22,289.     The  Court  costs  of  taxation  amounted  to  £459  :— 


Year. 

Writs  issued. 

JudKiuenis  signed. 

No. 

£ 

1896 

3,775 

388,382 

1897 

3,146 

436,606 

1898 

2,901 

302,560 

1899 

3,014 

300,085 

1900 

2,983 

296,841 

.    1901 

2,890 

309,846 

1902 

3,533 

476,161 

1903 

4,030 

286,801 

1904 

3,973 

220,806 

1906 

3.719 

176,080 
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The  number  of  causes  set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below: — 


B«ferr«d 

CaoMS  Tried 

to 
AiMtnr 

Diiagm- 

iDsnt 
of  Jury. 

Non- 

ToteL 

tiOD. 

Plaintm. 

Defendant 

■uited. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

164 

46 

2 

16 

216 

... 

161 

60 

1 

21 

223 

125 

34 

5 

IS 

182 

164 

32 

6 

25 

216 

117 

29 

3 

13 

162 

116 

28 

1 

17 

162 

«•• 

114 

40 

6 

18 

178 

131 

30 

3 

21 

194 

119 

38 

3 

12 

172 

2 

102 

40 

6 

13 

169 

The  Commercial  Causes  Act,  1903,  has  provided  a  more  expeditious 
method  for  the  trial  of  conmiercial  causes,  and  for  purposes  consequent 
on  or  itici dental  to  that  object.  Under  this  statute  either  party  to  a 
Supreme  Court  common-law  action  may  apply  to  have  such  action  placed 
on  the  list  of  commercial  causes.  The  Judge  decides  whether  the  action 
is  to  be  so  entered,  and  from  such  order  there  is  no  appeal. 

Equity  Jurisdiction. 

The  Equity  Act,  1901,  consolidated  enactments  relating  to  the  practice, 
procedure,  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  equity  jurisdiction. 
The  transactions  of  the  Equity  Court  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as 
follow  : — 


Tew. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


Statementa 
'    of  Claims. 

"NoT 
264 
222 
204 
268 
213 
131 
176 
163 
211 
180 


I 


of  Defence. 

No. 
166 
143 
146 
164 
131 

87 

86 

91 

98 

88 


PettUom. 


No. 
136 
108 
100 


68 

136 

117 

89 

60 


SummooMi. 

Moaone, 

Decree* 
andOrden. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

120 

258 

902 

110 

234 

906 

132 

146 

8oa 

116 

243 

822 

197 

206 

841 

167 

160 

668 

149 

140 

797 

175 

136 

806 

176 

174 

1,245 

192 

164 

1,060 

Probate  Jurisdiction. 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Probatee  granted. 

Letters  of  Adminiatratlon. 

Total. 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

No.  of 

Value  of 

Eatates. 

Eatates. 

Eatatea. 

Ettates. 

Ertatee. 

Eatatea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,648 

6,939,640 

940 

756,376 

2,488 

6,694,916 

1,336 

6,609,935 

875 

415,107 

2.210 

6,925,042 

1,391 

6,132.179 

840 

793,187 

2,231 

5,925,366 

1,660 

3,865,996 

946 

1,207,557 

2.505 

5,063,552 

1,606 

3,916,020 

947 

816,012 

2,462 

4,731,032 

1,676 

6,240,296 

981 

793,163 

2,657 

7,033,469 

1,729 

6,188,341 

1,053 

619,279 

2,782 

5,807.620 

1,787 

6,:W6,098 

980 

834,784 

2,767 

7,179,882 

1,854 

5,536,494 

996 

619,469 

2,860 

6,155,963 

1,842 

6,999,863 

962 

714,653 

2,804 

7,714,416 
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The  figures  here  shown,  and  those  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
Finance,  as  given  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Department,  do  not  agree.  The 
Court  gives  the  gross  values  of  estates,  inclusive  of  such  estates  as,  after 
investigation,  are  found  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  while  the  Stamp  Duties 
Department  returns  the  net  values  of  the  estates,  and*  excludes  those  not 
subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  above  are  also  swollen  to  some  extent 
by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 


Intestate  Estates. 

An  officer  is  appointed  under  the  Wills,  Probate,  and  Administration 
Act,  1898,  as  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates.  He  is  empowered  to  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  order  to  ad{nini8ter  the  estate  of  any  person 
leaving  real  or  personal  property,  and  no  executor,  widow,  or  next  of  kin 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  willing  and  capable  of  acting 
in  execution  of  his  will  or  administration  of  his  estate,  or  where  the 
executors  renounce  probate,  or  the  persons  primarily  entitled  decline  to 
apply  for  administration,  or  where  probate  or  administration  is  not 
applied  for  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  such  person,  and  in  a  few 
other  instances.  The  Curator  pays  all  moneys  he  receives  into  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates  Account,  out  of  which  account 
all  proved  and  allowed  claims  are  then  paid.  Moneys  not  claimed  within 
six  years  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  used  for  the 
public  service  of  the  State.  A  rightful  claimant  may  afterwards,  however, 
obtain  payment  thereof,  but  without  interest,  from  the  date  of  payment 
into  the  Treasury. 

The  number  of  estates  opened  during  1905  was  540,  from  which  the 
Curator  received  £31,344,  and  paid  away  £15,541 ;  while  in  connection 
with  estates  opened  during  previous  years  £25,700  was  received,  and 
£44,659  paid  away.  Commission  and  fees  to  the  amount  of  £2,976  were 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  during  the  year.  The  revenue  also 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  £14,679  of  unclaimed  moneys,  while  claims 
amounting  to  £1,468  were  received  for  moneys  which  had  been  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue. 


Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction. 

The  Bankruptcy  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy ;  certain 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Judge  are,  however,  delegated  to  a  Registrar  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  in  the  country  districts  many  Police  Magistrates  and 
Registrars  of  District  Courts  are  appointed  as  District  Registrars  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bankrupts,  the  issue  of  summonses,  &c. 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Registrar  or  a  District  Registrar  are  made 
to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals«with  questions  relating  to 
priority  of  claims.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  or  is  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  or  the  latter  may,  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
apply  for  a  compulsory  sequestration.  An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an 
official  assignee,  is  deputed  by  the  Judge  to  manage  the  sequestrated 
estate.  He  receives  2^  per  cent,  commission  on  the  amount  realised,  and 
2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared.  In  some  cases  the 
Court  may  also  award  him  special  remuneration.  Creditors  have  the 
power  to  accept,  and  the  Court  to  approve,  proposals  for  a  composition, 
or  for  a  scheme  of  arrangement,  provided  that  it  has  been  approved  by 
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a  majority  representing  three- fourths  of  the  value  of  all  approved  daims. 
If  such  a  proposal  has  been  accepted,  one  or  two  trustees  may  be  appointed 
in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  official  assignee.  After  the  acceptance 
and  approval  of  a  composition  or  a  scheme  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupts 
may  have  his  estate- released  from  sequestration.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a 
release  when  all  the  creditors  have  been  paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have 
given  him  a  legal  quittance  of  the  debts  due  to  them.  In  other  eases,  a 
bankrupt  may  give  notice,  by  advertisement  three  months  from  the  date  of 
sequestration,  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  discharge.  The 
application  is  heard  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  advertisement.  The  Court  receives  a  report  from  the  official 
assignee,  and  may  eitiier  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  diseharge> 
or  suspend  the  operation  of  the  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an 
order  subject  to  conditions  respecting  the  future  earnings  or  income  of  the 
bankrupt.  » 

Statistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Private  Finance.  The  matter 
of  most  interest,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  realising  estates.  Taking  the  year  1905,  it  will  be  found  that  costs 
absorbed  49  per  cent,  of  the  unsecured  assets. 

Divorce  and  Matrimokiai.  Causes  Jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce. 
Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery  since 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  wa«  assented  to  on  the  9th  May, 
1892,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  till  the  %€tk 
August.  During  1893  ap  amending  Act  (56  Vic.  No.  36)  was  passed. 
Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for  the  following 
causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : — Husband  v.  Wife. — 
Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  or  by  refusing  to  obey  an  order 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  habitual  drunkenness;  and  neglect  of 
(Jomestic  duties  for  a  similar  period;  being  imprisoned  for  three  yeara 
and  upwards,  and  still  in  prison,  under  a  commuted  sentence  for  a 
capital  crime,  or  under  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  and 
upwards;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated 
assaults  and  cruel  beatings  during  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  Ilusbo/nd. — Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales ; 
desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  by  refueing  to  obey  an  order 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  habitual  drunkennese  for  a  similar 
period,  together  with  cruelty  or  negleet  to  support ;  being  imprisoned  for 
three  years  and  upwards,  and  still  in  prison,  under  a  commuted  sentence 
for  a  capital  crime,  or  under  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years 
and  upwards,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone  sentences  amounting 
in  all  to  not  less  than  three  years ;  attempt  to  murder,  or  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  and  cruel  beatings  within  one  year 
previously.  To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  any  of  these  grounds, 
he  or  she  must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  State  for  three  years  and 
upwards  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  must  not  have  resorted  te 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  When  a  wife 
seeks  for  a  decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was 
domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  shafl 
not  be  deemed  to  have  lost  her  domicile  by  reason  of  her  husband  having 
thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 
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In  addition  to  the  prinoipal  cauees  for  which  a  divoree  may  be  obtained, 
judicial  separation  may  be  granted  for  desertion  without  cause  extending 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  granted  in  cases 
of  marriages  which  are  void  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  in  which  some 
atatutory  requirements  have  not  been  observed,  or  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  is  incapaUe  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage,  or  joined  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  through  coercion  or  threats  or  mental  incapacity. 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
Before  such  a  suit  can  be  brought,  there  must  have  been  a  request  of  a 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cohabitation. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  divorce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Vital  Statistics. 


District  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  where 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered  or  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed 
.£400,  and  in  cases  where  title  to  land  is  in  question,  where  the  value  of 
the  land  does  not  exceed  £200.  They  are  presided  over  by  Judges  who  are 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  also  perform  the  duties  of 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  capacity  they  are  competent  to 
try  all  prisoners  except  such  as  are  charged  with  capital  crimes.  District 
Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  they  are 
held  twice  a  year  in  all  important  country  towns.  7he  Judge  is  not 
ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  £20,  either  of  the  parties  may,  by  giving  notice  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  consisting  of  four  or  twelve  men  summoned. 
On  questions  of  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  State,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  table  for 
the  year  ended  March,  1906  : — 


DIfltrict 


nettled 
without 
OftUMB  heartoK, 


Metropolitan 

South- western 

Western 

Southern  and  Hunter 

North- western 

Northern  

Total 


tried. 


No. 
378 
92 
123 
141 
39 
176 


struck 
out,  or 
discon- 
tinued. 


Judfnnent 
for  plaintiff 
by  default, 

or 
oonfenioo, 

or 
agreement. 


Causes 

nen- 

dine 

ana 

fai 


Total 

causes 

coni- 

menced. 


Tbtal 
amount 
sued  for. 


Causes  tried. 


Verdict  f  or- 


«3 
33 


No. 
383 

lllj 
117, 
166  1 
54  I 
166 


No. 

687 
97 
79 
96 

47 


949 1  997 


999 


No. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

439 

1.787 

47.840 

278 

45 

345 

10,155 

79 

76 

395 

12,568 

101 

49 

452 

9.673 

125 

47 

187 

5.785 

30 

86 

521 

14,841 

150 

742 

3,687 

100.362 

763 

No. 

100 
13 
22 
16 
9 
26 


186 


Costs 
of  the 
SuitsL 


£ 
4,024 

900 

1.145 

678 

433 

2,047 


9,227 


Of  the  949  causes  heard  during  1905-6,  only  40  were  tried  by  jury. 
During  the  same  period  there  were-  9  appeals  from  judgments  given  in 
District  Courts,  of  which  6  were  affirmed.  There  were  also  2  motions  for 
new  trials. 
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Magistrates'  Courts. — Small  Debts  Cases. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates*  Courts  since  the  Small  Debts  Recovery 
(Amending)  Act,  1905,  came  into  force  on  the  28th  September  of  that 
year,  is  extended  to  include  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  or 
liquidated  demand  not  exceeding  £50,  whether  on  balance  of  account  or 
after  admitted  set-off  or  otherwise.  The  total  number  of  small  debts  cases 
brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts  during  1905  was  22,497,  of  which 
10,197  were  heard  in  the  metropolitan  courts,  and  12,300  in  the  country 
courts.  Of  the  metropolitan  cases  there  were  8,286  in  which  the  amount 
involved  was  under  £5,  1,80G  in  which  it  was  between  £5  and  £10,  and 
105  in  which  it  was  over  £10.  Of  the  cases  tried  in  the  country  there 
were  8,297  in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5,  2,600  in  which  it  was 
between  £5  and  £10,  and  1,343  in  which  it  was  over  £10. 


Licensing  Courts. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  of  tlie  State,  the  Licensing  Court  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  with  the 
addition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven,  three  of 
whom  form  a  quorum ;  while  in  the  country  districts  the  local  Police 
Magistrate  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  also  specially  appointed, 
constitute  the  Court.  There  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number 
of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  district  since  1881,  attribu- 
table to  the  operatipns  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which  came  into  force  that 
year.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the 
metropolitan  area  was  940,  and  in  the  country  districts  2,123.  For  1905 
tlio  numbers  are  744  and  2,319  respectively — a  decrease  equal  to  20'9  per 
cent,  in  the  metropolis,  and  an  increase  in  the  country  districts  of  9' 2  per 
cent.  The  Liquor  Amendment  Act  of  1905,  which  is  to  be  construed  with 
the  Liquor  Act  of  1898,  undoubtedly  goes  far  towards  remedying  several 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  while  it  also 
makes  better  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  local  option. 
The  Act.  also  contains  provisions  which  will  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the 
so-called  clubs,  as  these  institutions  will  have  to  comply  with  stringent 
regulations  before  they  can  be  registered.  Sp?ice  prohibits  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  local  option  clauses  of  the  Act,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  electors  will  be  able  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  voice  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  public  houses,  clubs,  or  wine  bars  that  they  will  tolerate 
in  their  electorates. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  and  the  average  number  of  residents  to  eacli : — 

Averag^e  number  of  Residents  in  Dis- 
trict to  eacli  House. 


MetropollUn.l     Country.       ^wJou"* 


516 

369 

405 

625 

376 

413 

635 

386 

423 

646 

388 

428 

606 

369 

428 

621 

373 

435 

630 

380 

446 

651 

389 

465 

662 

402 

467 

704 

412 

483 
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The  next  table,  giving  the  number  of  licenseB  current  during  each 
of  the  last  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the  State,  will  be  found 
interesting : — 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Coontiy. 

New  South  Wales. 

1896 

*  288 

295 

561 

1897 

293 

299 

592 

1898 

294 

314 

608 

1899 

345 

309 

654 

1900 

349 

326 

675 

1901 

344 

331 

675 

1902' 

349 

320 

669 

1903 

363 

328 

691 

1904 

348 

347 

695 

1905 

325 

357 

682 

Patents. — Coptright. — Trade  Mark  Certificates. 

The  administration  of  the  Patents  Act  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  authorities,  under  the  Commonwealth  Patents  Act, 
1903,  the  transfer  thereto  having  been  effected  on  the  1st  June,  1904. 

The  Copyright  Act  became  law  on  the  1st  July,  1879.  The  Act  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects : — Part  I :  Literary, 
Dramatic,  and  Musical  Works;  Part  II:  Fine  Arts;  Part  III:  Designs; 
Part  IV :  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  every  new 
edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter;  and  also  for  the 
registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing  or  performing 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  not.  In  this  State  copyright  is  registered  only  for  works  first 
published  here,  and  it  commences  to  run  on  first  publication,  representa- 
tion, or  performance ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal  proceedings 
taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  The  term  of  protection  is 
forty-two  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  seven  years,  whichever  is 
the  longer  period.  Nothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immjoral,  or  libellous 
is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisement.  Literary  works 
for  which  registration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  in  a 
complete  state  as  published;  but  dramatic  or  musical  works,  which  are 
returned,  may  be  in  manuscript.  One  of  the  best  copies  issued  of  the  first 
and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "  book  "  published  in  the 
State  must,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be  delivered  to  the  Public 
Library  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in  delivering  library  copies  is  forfeiture 
of  the  value  of  the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  Library  copies 
must  be  delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.  Lectures  receive 
protection  without  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  the  requirements 
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of  the  Act;  but  leetuxes  are  public  property  if  daiiTerod  in  anj  Univsr- 
nity.  Public  School*  or  CoUegB^  or  on  any  publio  foundation,  or  by  aay 
individual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift,  endowment,  or  foundar 
tion.  The  registration  fee  is  os. ;  and  the  fee  for  a  copy  of  entry,  whether 
required  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone  else,  is  38. 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
photographs  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  three*  years.  The  fees  to  be 
paid  are : — Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  chromo- 
graphic  cards,  da.  for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copy- 
right in  a  work  of  fine  art  which  has  not  been  executed  under  commission 
does  not  of  necessity  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the  artist,  but 
ceases  to  exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  signed  at  or  before  the  time  of  sale  or  disposition  of  the  original. 
To  entitle  a  work  to  copyright  it  must  be  new  and  original,  and  must 
have  been  executed  in  the  State. 

Part  III :  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  for 
new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  tliis  State  or 
elsewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacture  oi 
works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  or 
otherwise.  Tlie  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  itself,  but  only 
to  the  design  thereof ;  consequently,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  the 
material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  which 
designs  may  be  applied  are  for  registration  purposes  divided  by  the  Act 
into  fourteen  classes,  two  years'  protection  being  assigned  to  some  classes, 
and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  within  the  State. 
The  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  oopy  of  entry  3s.,  and  registered  designs 
must  bear  a  registration  mark.  If  protection  is  required  in  more  classes 
than  one,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registration. 

Fart  IV  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  matters 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  and  trana- 
missible  by  request,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  the  same  law  of 
distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  fourterai 
Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  oonflioting  character, 
and'  is  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  *'  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  and  50  Vic,  o.  33,  and  the  Orders  in 
Council  thereunder,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together  with 
the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  raoiproeidly 
applicable  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dependenoiw>  and  to  the 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  with  their  oidoniea, 
namely  ; — Germany ;  Spain,  with  her  colonies ;  France,  with  hor  ooloni^ 
and  Algeria;  GreaV Britain,  with  her  oolonie»  and  powcwwons ;  Belgium, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Luxembourg,  Monaxio,  liontenei^, 
Tunis,  Denmark,  and  Japan,  previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the 
most  part  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  coviered  by  the  loeal 
law  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyrig^  MaU  and 
the  Convention  thereunder,  within  t^e  British  Dominions,  and  vice  vena. 

Literary  matter  published  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
may  now  be  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  by 
registering  the  work  in  the  country  of  origin  if  there  ia  a  loeal  Begiatry, 
or  at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Proprietorship  in  registered 
Colonial  copyright  can  be  asserted  in  any  Court  in  the  Empire  by  pro- 
duoing  a  copy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Copyright  Offioe  of  the  country 
of  origin,  and  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  that 
country. 
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The    registrations    of    copyright   effected    in    New  South  Wales   have 
been:  — 


Part  I.  LUercUure  :— 

During  1906. 

From  the 
pMsing  of  the 
Act  in  1879  to 

1906. 

Printing  and  Pablishing  right — 

161 
14 
9  . 

16 
4 

1,475 
327 

PeriodiealB    

Music 

262 

Playright— 

Drama , ^ 

136 

Moaic , 

19 

Total 

204 

2,218 

Part  II.  Fine  Arts:— 

P^intipff    . . ....     

8 

17 

1 

43 

227 

123 

■     —^'^"b    ••-•••••             ••■•        .............           

Drawing    

118 

Scnlptare 

21 

'         Ehigraving 

Photography 

261 
1,23a 

Total 

296 

1,753 

Part  III.    Dfr^fn^^-JJmfxi},  Omamental,  f>T*  otherwim 

68 

858 

Grand  Total 

568 

4,824 

The  yearly  receipts  from  registration  of  copyrights  are  comparatively 
small.  During  1905  a  total  sum  of  £140  138.  was  receiyed  under  the 
following  heads  : — Literature,  £7i  2s. ;  Pine  Arts,  £32  188. ;  and  Design, 
£34  138. 

'     An  application  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  £3  3s.,  while  a  transfer  costs  £1  Is.    It  is  customary  to  allow 
a  refund  of  £2  2s.  where  the  application  is  either  reused  or  withdrawn.^ 
The  following  table  gives  particulars  for  the  last  fire  years:  — 


Y<«r. 

TnuMten. 

Fees 

received. 

Received. 

Gnmted. 

1601 

466 

380 

88 

£ 
1,399^ 

1902 

471 

^2 

91 

1,513 

1903 

412 

332 

208 

1,447 

1904 

484 

412 

180 

1,568^ 

1905 

616 

413 

67 

1,59& 
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Bahuno. 

The  first  bimk  to  do  business  in  New  South  Wales  was  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  opened  in  1817,  under  incorporation  by  Act  of  Council, 
as  a  Bank  of  Issue,  Discount,  Deposit  and  Exchange.  In  1825  an  institution 
known  as  the  Waterloo  Company  commenced  business,  and  the  records  show 
that  during  its  year  of  operation  it  had  notes  to  the  amount  of  16,000  dollars 
in  circulation.  The  Bank  of  Australia  opened  in  1826.  Next  came  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  which  appeared  in  1834,  followed  by 
the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  first  chartered  bank  as  the  records  state,  in  1835. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  is  first  noted  in  1839.  In  the  same  year  three 
^ther  institutions  which  had  a  somewhat  ephemeral  career,  viz.,  the  Bathurst 
Bank,  the  Sydney  Bank,  and  the  Port  Phillip  Bank,  also  opened  their  doors. 
Three  institutions  opened  in  1853 — the  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia, 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered,  and  the  Australian  Joint 
Stock.  The  Oriental  Chartered  opened  in  1854.  In  1863  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney  started  operations,  as  well  as  an  institution  known  as  the  Agra  Bank. 
The  Mercantile  opened  in  1869,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  in  1875.  The 
Queensland  National  Bank  came  in  during  1881,  and  also  a  short-lived 
institution  called  the  Sydney  and  County  Bank.  Then  came  the  Federal 
Bank  of  Australia  in  1882,  the  Commercial  of  Australia  in  1884,  the  National 
Bank  of  Australasia  in  1885,  the  South  Australia  and  the  New  Oriental  Bank 
in  1887,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  in  1888. 

Some  of  these  institutions  expired  before  the  crisis  of  1893,  and  the  cir-. 
•  cumstances  which  precipitated  that  unfortunate  event  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  others.  The  bimks  not  suspending  pa3rment  in  1893  were  the  New  South 
Wales,  City,  Union,  Australasia,  and  New  Zealand.  Those  which  underwent 
reconstruction  were  the  Commercial  of  Sydney,  Commercial  of  Australia, 
the  Australian  Joint  Stock,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Queensland  National, 
London  Bank  of  Australia,  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian,  and  the  Bank 
<of  North  Queensland. 

Considerable  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  banks 
and  banking  at  present  in  force  in  the  State,  and  the  failure  of  several  financial 
institutions,  posing  as  banks,  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  drew  attention  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  conditions  under  which 
deposits  may  be  received  from  the  general  public,  but  up  to  the  present  no 
new  legislation  has  been  enacted.  Institutions  which  transact  the  business 
of  banking  are  required  under  the  existing  law  to  furnish,  in  a  prescribed 
form,  quarterly  statements  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  state- 
ments and  the  periodical  balance-sheets,  the  information  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  has  been  prepared.  Though  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 
with  by  the  banks,  the  returns  furnished  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being 
unsuited  to  the  modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  while  they 
cannot  be  accepted  without  question  as  disclosing  the  stability  or  otherwise 
of  the  institutions  in  whose  interest  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can 
be  elicited  beyond  what  is  set  forth  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
sheets.  A  want  of  uniformity  is  exhibited  in  respect  of  the  dates  of  closing 
the  accounts,  and  the  methods  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  others  of  minor 
import,  and  in  some  cases  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other  accounts 
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instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the  information  afforded  to 
the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from 
the  publications  of  several  institutions  suspending  payment  in  1893  the  account 
of  their  liabilities,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 


Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  available,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
4;hirteen  banks  doing  business  in  the  State  is  £13,965,931,  of  which  £4,095,060, 
inclusive  of  £1,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  by  the 
Government  of  that  Colony,  has  a  preferential  claim  on  the  profits  of  the 
companies.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  ordinary 
and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  shown,  with  the  amount  of 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  companies 
which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which  are  held  in  suspense 
pending  realisation  of  assets,  and  of  these  no  account  has  been  taken  in  the 
table  :— 


Bank. 


Bank  of  New  Sou  th  Wal  es  

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)   

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  AuMtralia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Aualralasia  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia   

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

EnfrUsh,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited).. 


Date  of 
Balance- 
sheet. 


Sept.,  1906 
June,  1906 
June,  1906 
June,  1906 
June,  1906 
Sept.,  1906 
June,  1906 
June,  1906 
Mar.,  1906 
ApriM906  , 
Feb.,  1906  , 
Dec,  1905 
June,  1906  , 


Oftpital  paid  up. 


ordinary.    ^^''^ 


£ 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

164.570 

400,000 

95,282 

1,192,440 

413,245 

100,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600.000 

875,897 

539,487 


2,117,350 
805,780 


1,500,000 
l'7l,080 


ToUl. 


Reaenre*. 
I    Fund. 


£ 

2,000,000 

1,000.0(K) 

154,670 

400,000 

2,212,632 

1,498,220 

413.245 

100,000 

2,000.000 

1,600,000 

1,500.000 

647,827 

539,437 


£ 
1,450,000"» 
1,100,000-- 
5,000  •> 
6,600 
211,500' 
130,000  <  - 
48,000 
20,000* 
81,295 
1,280,000  * 
1,085,000*  . 
Nil 
186,904^ 


The  position  of  the  capital  account  is  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  but 
some  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  will  increase 
their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these  calls,  and  the  total  working 
capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are  met,  are  as  follows : — 


Bank. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial  Bankinfr  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (f^imited)  

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Buik  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

fjondon  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  ^ 

English,  Scottish,  and  Austnlian  Bank  (Limited) 


Capital  called  and  beinfr  called  up. 


Capital 
paid  up. 

AmoantofCallA 

Tota!     . 

to  ht  paid  OB 
ordinarjr  share*. 

Working 
Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

12)4,570 

'8.267 

157,827 

400.000 

400.000- 

2,212,682 

2,212,632  ; 

1,498,220 

1,498,220*' 

418.245 

2,003 

415,248. 

100.000 

lOO.OOOi 

2,000.000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

1.600,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 
548.892 

547,827 

566 

639,487 

539,487 

The  paid-up  capital  of  banks  operating  in  the  State  has  very  largely  increased 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £13,965,931  in 
1906,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement,  but  these  figures  have  no  reference 
to  the  capital  actually  employed  in  the  business  of  the  banks,  as  will  be  seeix 
from  a  subsequent  table  showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  New 
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Sonth  Wales.  The  figures  are  here  ingerted  only  for  the  purpose  of  fwSita- 
ting  comparisons  which  will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  the  liabilities 
of  banks  is  being  considered.  The  decrease  subsequent  to  1806  is  aoeoaated 
for  by  the  writing-ofi  of  portion  of  the  capital  of  some  of  the  banks : — 


Year. 

BaDte. 

PaW-up 
Capitaf.        , 

Year. 

Bank!. 
No. 

Paid-up 
Capital 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1675 

10 

7.930,600 

1897 

13 

18,357,268 

1880 

11 

9.531,212 

1898 

13 

18,040,449 

1885 

14 

10,512,300 

1899 

13 

18,092,428 

1890 

17 

13,929,326 

1900 

13 

17.782,205 

1891 

16 

13,526,136    , 

1901 

13 

16,807,069 

1892 

14 

12,384,637 

1902 

13 

16,811,963 

1893 

13 

15.129.749 

1903 

13 

15.778,619 

1894 

13 

16,743,737 

1904 

13 

14,897,299 

1895 

13 

19,306,350 

1905 

13 

13,918.226 

1896 

13 

19,531,430 

1906 

13 

13,965,931 

LlABILITIBS  AND  AsSETS  OF  BaNKS. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  have  been  pre- 
viously given,  aggregated  £140,840,357,  against  which  amount  assets  totalling 
£161,321,148  were  shown.  The  following  table  gives  the  liability  of  each 
institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits  being  distinguished 
from  other  liabilities.  In  some  cases  small  items  which  should  be  classed  with 
''  other  liabilities  "  are  included  with  deposits,  as  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
in  the  balance-sheets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  Trust  have  been  excluded  : — 


Bank. 


I     Note«  in 
Circulation. 

i 


I       OUiar       I      Totol 
Pepofliis.    I    LiabUitia    ,  T^iabUities 
!    to  Public.      to  Public. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 9(^9,908 

Oommercial  fianklnfc  Co.  of  Svdnev  (Limited) «92.418 

Aufltraliaii  Joint  Stock  Dank  (Limited) 62, 1<>5 

<;ity  Bank  of  Sydney   75,532 

ilomuiercial  Bank  of  Aujitmlia  ( limited) 177,789 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Uujited) *.....  230,944 

(Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  (Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 876,263 

Bank  of  Australania 643,748 

Union  Bank  of  AUMtraUa  (Limited) 483,431 

London  Bank  of  Australia  ( Limited)  ,  106,144 

Bnnrlish,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . . .  |  41,008 


£ 
2»,812,(ttl     , 
18,671,143    I 
6,309,906    I 
1.081^,161 
4,864,661 
7,077.647 
6,969,467 
400,218 
12,420,276    , 
16,964.281     I 
18,683,209 
4,193,691 
6,675,427 


£ 

4,067,842 

1,262.431 

195.916 

788 

914,222 

781,161 

486,684 

19,956 

1.666,576 

2,924,603 

1,926,227 

667.tf6S 

471,862 


£ 

29,829,771 

16.326,992 

6,667,085 

1,162,471 

5,366372 

8,089,642 

7,465.151 

420.174 

14.952,106 

20,492,582 

21,091.867 

4,967,496 

6,188,297 


The  assets  of  each  bank  are  as  foUow : — 


Bank. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

iJommercial  Ranking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited). 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

CJity  Bank  of  Sydney  

Oommercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

<^ueensland  National  Bank  (UmitMl) 

Bank  of  North  (Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Rank  of  Australoiiia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limit«i) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) . 


£ 

6,276.929 

3,069,710 

708,880 

330,111 

1,017,069 

1,917.638 

983,311 

96,356 

2,379,619 

3,480,964 

3,851,921 

90U181 

846,100 


£ 
19,706,604 
8,746,668 
4,276,161 
1,062,044 
4,411,937 
6,886,731 
6,469,642 
363,797 
8.0<8,107 
16,484,096 
12,351,530 
3,622,297 
4,682,819 


£ 
8,449.971 
6,708,602 
763,626 
194,321 
2,402,602 
1,966,724 
1,476,548 
83,666 
6,900,008 
4,461,823 
7,677.570 
1,126^663 
1,398,994 


£ 
a3,4»,504 

17,518,870 

6,733,066 

1,676.476 

7,831,498 

9,768,003 

7J028.306 

643,710 

17,807,720 

23,425^882 

23,781,021 

6,650,081 

6,927,913 
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It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  assets  and  liabilities  represent  the  total  of 
the  Tarious  banks  wherever  situated,  and  not  merely  the  New  South  Wales 
assets  and  liabilities,  which  are  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  The 
difierenoe  between  the  assets  and  liabilities  shown  in  the  table  amounts  to 
£20,460,791,  and  practically  corresponds  with  the  paid-up  capital  and  reserves 
(£19,520,130),  referred  to  on  a  previous  page,  the  (jQfierence  in  the  two 
amounts  representing  the  undivided  profits. 


Metallic  Reserves  of  Banks. 

The  proportion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  must 
habituaUy  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared  with 
the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation,  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
following  statement  shows ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  proportion  of  gold  to  cir- 
culation and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  50  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26  per  cent.  The  approach  of  the 
crisis  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all  events  most  institutions  strengthened 
their  reserves  in  anticipation  of  the  strain,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks 
have  accumulated  gold,  so  that  their  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  June 
quarter  of  1906  averaged  £8,356,772 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  times  the 
note  circulation,  and  one-half  of  the  total  liabilities  at  call.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  in  the  years  1894,  1895, 
and  1896  were  greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  business  requirements,  and  were 
maintained  solely  as  a  precaution  against  a  revival  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions which  marked  the  year  1893,  but  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1906  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  gold  took  place  and  large 
shipments  of  coin  have  been  made  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  : — 


Proportion  of  Metallic  Reserves— 

Y«ir. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

To  Total 
Liabilities. 

To  Deposits 

at  Call  and  Note 

Circulation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1860 

1,578.424 

90,052 

1,668.476 

26-7 

« 

1865 

1.328,504 

125,654 

1.4&4.058 

20-9 

• 

1870 

1,291,177 

86,744 

1,377.921 

J91 

» 

1875 

2,317.600 

104,947 

2.422,647 

161 

40-4 

1880 

3,488,564 

76,008 

3,563,562 

18-3 

49-5 

1886 

4.027,056 

76,260 

4,108,315 

138 

39-2 

1^00 

5.619,111 

87,669 

6,706,770 

15*3 

491 

1891 

4.717,659 

79,768 

4,797,427 

12*8 

44-2 

1892 

5,217,371 

96.894 

5,3^,265 

14-4 

57-4 

1893 

5,877,891 

95,386 

6,973,277 

17 '5 

57-7 

1894 

7.330,005 

100,525 

7,430,530 

23-8 

69-8 

1895 

7,364,659 

151.619 

7,616,278 

23-5 

65-7 

1896 

6,760,851 

187.845 

6,948.696 

22-2 

58-2 

1897 

5,766,554 

175,037 

5,941,591 

19-2 

50'4 

1898 

5,664,870 

200,310 

6.765.180 

18  4 

47-7 

1899 

5,«65.622 

217,136 

6,082,758 

18-4 

46*4 

1900 

5,933,076 

193,050 

6,126,126 

180 

44-8 

1901 

5.814,180 

171,545 

6,986,725 

171 

41-7 

1902 

6,329,551 

223.172 

6.552,723 

18-8 

46-7 

1903 

5.824,589 

286,307 

6.050,846 

17-7 

43-3 

1904 

6,175.911 

276,446 

6.462,367 

•18-5 

461 

1905 

8,624,083 

199,177 

8,823.260 

22-7 

64-2 

1906 

8,193,524 

163,248 

8,3?6,772 

20-4 

48-6 

*  Amount  of  deposits  at  coll  unobtainable. 
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The  metallic  reserves  lield  bv  the  bmnks  as  agunst  tfaeir  total  New  Sonth 
Wales  liabilities,  and  also  against  thw  liabilities  at  call,  vix^  deposits  at  caO 
and  note  circulation  at  30th  Jane,  1906,  are  indicated  in  the  foUowing  state- 
ment. The  table,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks 
receiving  deposits  in  England  and  elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in 
their  returns : — 


f^ni^ictio**  o€  Cgixi 


Coin  Mid        TntU        Lbfalitics -, 

Builkn.    Liabilities,     at  OftIL       foTocal  i       ^^ 


I4.8»,7« 

SJTOjPn 

1664 

41-96 

l«.58S,M7 

S.563,7M 

26-66 

5»-94 

2,690,983 

7S3.M4 

10-74 

S8-2S 

1,113,871 

607.747 

10-78 

1S-7S 

S2S,S76 

166,696 

4^«1 

66-04 

<M,«B2 

123,984  • 

5076 

142-St> 

SSB.«9e 

mj»v 

41-35 

217-65 

190,087 

66.818  1 

23-63 

Tia 

S8,M1 

66,8S&  ; 

180-69 

206-7S 

S.50S.5O8 

1.776.908 

1874 

.       37-84 

2,SM,O07 

1.256,777  ' 

20-86 

59« 

846,015 

681,090  ; 

27^ 

'       61-27 

1,426,5S7 

486,506  : 
1 

15-94 

46-4S 

1 

Bank.  ^^_ ^_^      ^^.. 

T 

£        I        £  £ 

BMik  of  New  South  Wales 2,506.716  •  14,809.722   5J90j6n 

Commercial  Baokinir  Co.  of  Sydney  (Umitcd)  ....  2,940,014 

Aofttalian  Joint  &Ux^k  Bank  (limited) fiES.q94  , 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    ,    ISO.OtfO 

C^Mnmcfcial  Bank  of  Aosfenlia  (Limited) •     100.900 

National  Bank  of  Aostralaaia  (Limited) ;     176,022 

(Queensland  National  Bank  (Umited)    130.235 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) \      28,525 

Bank  of  New  Zealand I     160.769 

Bank  of  Anstralada ;    673,562 

Union  Bank  of  Aantralla  (Umited) |     750.064  ' 

London  Bank  of  Aostnlia  (Limited) I     234.025 

Engliali.  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . '    227.476  ! 


Local  Business  op  Banks. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  the  State,  four  of  which 
have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  Melbourne,  two  in  Queensland,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  four  in  London.  Of  the  four  local  banks,  three  have 
branches  outside  the  State,  and  the  fourth  confines  its  operations  to  New 
South  Wales.  Two  of  the  local  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  City  Bank  of  Sydney — carry  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of 
special  Acts  of  Incorporation,  and  the  liability  attached  to  the  shareholders 
is  limited  by  the  Acts  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  and  an  additional  sum 
equal  thereto  ;  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  and 
the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Babk  (Limited)  are  registered  as  limited  com- 
panies. 

The  banks  are  required  by  Act  No.  9  of  1898,  which  repealed  the  Act  of 
Council  4  Victoria  No.  13,  passed  in  the  year  1840,  to  make  quarterly  state- 
ments of  their  business  in  a  prescribed  form ;  but  these  statements  are  not 
all  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  order  to  place  the  figures  on  a  comparative  basis.  The 
alterations  consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the  assets  of  two  of  the  banks  of  the 
balances  due  by  branches  and  agencies  outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head 
office  in  Sydney.  The  following  table  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities  and 
the  surplus  assets  of  the  banks,  at  intervals  from  1860  onwards  ;  the  surplus 
assets  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  ^m 
their  own  resources.    The  figures  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  refer  to  the 
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quarter  ended  Slst  December,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1906,  which 
are  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  : — 


1 

1 

Assets  within  the 
Sttte. 

Uabilitles  within 
the  Stiite. 

Surplus  assets  (Capital 
and  Reserves  used 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860      • 

8,053,4«3 

6.480,642 

1,572,821 

1866 

9.193,540 

6.962,315 

2,231,225 

1870 

9.86:^,071 

7.198.680 

2,664,391 

1875 

15,545.507 

16,056.485 

489,022 

1880 

21.658,317 

19.485,862 

2,172.456 

1885 

37,737,861) 

29.687.296 

8,030,573 

1890 

52,4H0.9:7 

37,248.937 

15,188,040 

1891 

53.596.269 

37,5^9,764 

16,006.496 

1892 

53,317,892 

37.171,379 

16,146,513 

1893 

48.794.036 

34,102,172 

14,691,864 

1894 

47.261.405 

31,649,255 

15,612,160 

1895 

45.622,329 

32.037.052 

13,586.277 

1896 

44.527.828 

31,254,776 

13,273,052 

1897 

43.980,722 

31,026,5-23 

12,954.199 

1898 

42.6:i8,224 

31,311,293 

11.326.931 

1899 

42,194,661 

33,055,059 

9.139,602 

1900 

43,''38.427 

33,969.731 

9,066.696 

1901 

43,437,559 

36,077.832 

8,359,727 

1902 

43.630.491 

34,930,428 

8,700,063 

190.^ 

43,165,576 

;U,250,541 

8.915,035 

1904 

41,606.948 

34,901,232 

6.705,716 

1905 

43,694,137 

38,860,062 

4.834.075 

1903 

42.940.571 

41,018,649 

1,921,922 

If  the  table  just  given  be  compared  with  the  previous  one,  showing  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  banks  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  their  own  capital  employed  in  the  State.  ^ 

In  New  South  Wales  the  assets  of  the  banks  touched  their  highest  point 
in  1891  and  1892,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  capital  employed  by  them  in 
€xcess  of  their  local  liabilities  was  £16,146,513,  this  excess  included  the  paid- 
up  capital  and  reserves  of  the  banks,  as  well  as  the  British  and  other  deposits 
used  in  the  State.  From  the  sum  just  named,  the  excess  of  aiteets  fell  in  1901 
to  £8,359,727,  and  in  June,  1906,  to  £1,921,922. 

There  was  some  writing-down  of  capital  after  the  bank  crisis,  but  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  years  (1892  and  1906)  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  viz.,  £14,224,591,  represents  for  the  most  part  the  with- 
drawal of  British  and  other  deposits  obtained  outside  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  year  1901  the  total  deposits  obtained  by  the  banks  in  respect  of  their 
New  South  Wales  business  were  probably  a  little  over  £40,000,000,  so 
that  the  British  and  other  external  deposits  then  held  but  subsequently  with- 
drawn represented  not  far  short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  the 
year  1901  the  withdrawals  of  banking  capital  ceased,  and  each  subsequent 
year  shows  a  slight  recovery.  The  total  capital  withdrawn  covered  a  period 
of  nine  years ;  the  average  withdrawal  therefore  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
£800,000  a  year,  a  sum,  taken  in  connection  with  the  period  over  which  it 
continued,  sufficiently  large  to  cause  considerable  dislocation  of  business. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  table  on  a  subsequent  page 
that  the  deposits  in  banks  have  vastly  increased  in  volume,  while  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  rate  of  advances.  The  figures  tend 
to  prove  that  capital  is  being  steadily  withdrawn  from  private  investments. 
Had  such  increase  in   deposits  been  unattended  by  the  decreased  rate  in 
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advances  thcro  would  have  been  zoom  for  the  sappooition  that  the  State's 
internal  resources  were  fast  waxing  in  importance.  Ten  years  ago,  however, 
thedeposits  in  the  banks  of  theState  reached  a  total  of  nearly  £30,000,000,  while 
theadvances  were  over  £35,500,000.  At  Jmie,  1906,  however,  the  deposits  were 
£39,099,615,  while  the  advances  were  only  £32,056,712.  It  appears  from  the 
records  that  prior  to  the  financial  cnsis  of  1893  the  banks  were  accustomed 
to  receive  large  deposits  from  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  they  receive 
very  little  from  that  source,  while  conversely  there  are  held  on  deposit  in 
London  considerable  sums  of  money  of  Australian  origin.  That  these  amounts 
form  a  source  of  profit  to  the  institutions  goes  without  sa3ring,  the  regrettable 
feature  in  the  circumstance  being  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  investments 
locally.  Any  expansion  of  banking  in  a  country  depends  on  the  plenitude 
of  sources  of  investment,  and  where  these  are  restricted,  the  banks  would 
have  no  other  recourse  than  to  lower  the  rates  of  interest  with  a  view  to 
discouraging  deposits. 

The  banking  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  being  made 
from  them,  as  the  classification,  both  of  assets  and  liabilities,  required  by 
the  schedule  to  the  Act  is  obsolete ;  thus  under  the  term, ''  deposits  not  bear- 
ing interest,"  most  of  the  banks  are  accustomed  to  return  interest  accrued  and 
all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at  interest,  notes,  and  bills,  the 
result  being  that  in  this  respect  the  returns  are  misleading.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  moreover,  that  there  are  no  means  of  correcting  the  figures. 
That  the  over-statement  is  considerable  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
census  returns  of  1891  showed  deposits  not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,906,  a5i 
compared  with  a  total  in  the  quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  most  interesting  feature  of  a  bank's 
returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  but  93  per  cent  of  the  other  assets 
aie  marshalled  together  under  the  term  ""  notes  and  bills  discounted,  and 
am  other  debts  doe  to  the  bank,"  and  the  lines  on  which  business  is 
conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight.  The  following  state- 
ment of  lial>ilitie8  for  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years  refers  to  local  business 
only:— 


AWRAOB  LlABILtTIBfl  WITHIN   NkW  SoUTH   WaUM. 

Ymt. 

Knm- 
berof 
Buks. 

1      »}!• 
Kot«fl  in     1        in 
CircaUtion. ,   Circula- 
tion. 

Depodtt. 

Not  bearing  1     Bearing 
Interest,    j     Intereet. 

Total. 

Balaacea 
due  to           Total 

Banks, 

i 

£ 

£ 

. 

£               £ 

£ 

1896 

18 

1,287,971 

111,889 

10,707,611  19,128,305 

29,835,916     60,000 

31,254,776 

1S97 

18 

1,227,964 

112,118 

10,582,621;  19,024,114 

29,606,736     79,711 

31,026,623 

1S98 

18 

1.278,940 

125,414 

10,812,215  19,040,496 

29,852.711  1    54,228 

31.31 1,29» 

1899 

13 

1.340,657 

202,468 

11,779,9181  19,648,107 

31,428,025  1    84,009 

33,0^,039 

1900     13 

1,447.641     209.90r> 

12,224,510,  20,009.081 

32,233,591  '    78.594 

33,969,731 

leOlj     13 

1,499,937    218,943 

12,841,599i  20,416.857 

33,258,456    100.496 

35,077.832 

1902:     18 

1,464,415  i  208,521    12,587.097J  20.472,786 

33,059,882  \  207,610 

34,930.428 

1903 

13 

1.378,642  1  228,059 

12,691,637 

19,986,224 

32,677,861  |    65,979 

34,250,541 

1904 

13 

1,345,934 

196,996  j  12,642,715 

20,638,660 

33,281.276  j    77.028    34.901,232 

1905 

13 

1,430,335 

218,555,  14,869,427!  22,211,627 

37,071,054  1  140,118    38,860.062 

1906     13 

1,461.640  '  244,059  '  15,773,885'  23,325,730 

!                      ' 
J                  1                      > 

,^,099,615  ;  213,335    41,018,640 

!       1 
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lor  tbe  aame  p«nod  weze  as  given  in  the  following  table : 

AVBRAQB  ASSKTS  WITHIN  New   SotTTR  WaLES. 


Ys^. 

berof 
BAalw. 

Coin. 

BuUion. 

Landed 
Property. 

Notes 

and  Bills 

disGonnted. 

and  all  other 

debts  dne  to 

Notes  and 

Bills 

ofothar 

Banks (and 

Treasury 
Notes). 

Bldsaoes 
due 

from 

OtlMT 

banks. 

Total 
Assets. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1960 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1996 
1906 

13 

13 

13. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

IS 

£ 
6,760.851 
5,766,554 
5,564,870 
5,865,622 
5,983,076 
5,814,180 
6,329,551 
5,824,639 
6,175,911 
8,624,068 
8,193,524 

£ 
187,845 
175.037 
200,310 
217,136 
198,050 
171,545 
223,172 
226.307 
276.446 
199,177 
163,248 

.      £ 

1,914,483 

1,816,691 

1.812,804 

1,819,359 

1.874,099 

1,744,664 

1,789,902 

1,804,956 

1.808,266 

1,799,231 

1.833,991 

£ 
36.116,696 
35,697,494 
34.403,700 
33,688,862 
34,385,388 
35,068,787 
34,654,744 
34,686,452 
32.798.708 
32,447,659 
32,056,712 

£ 
223,487 
227,427 
266,997 
287,030 
246,998 
269,202 
287.025 
304,418 
283,002 
326,760 
297,107 

£ 
324.466 
297,519 
399,543 
316.652 
403,816 
379,181 
346,097 
318,904 
264.615 
297,287 
395,989 

£ 
44,527,828 
43,980,722 
42,638,224 
42,194,661 
43.036,427 
43,437,559 
43,630,491 
43,165,576 
41,606,948* 
48,694,137 
42,940,671 

Advances  by  Banks. 

Under  tbe  bead  of  advances  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes  dis- 
counted, cash  credits,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  Tbe  bulk  of  advances 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depositing  of 
deeds  over  which  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien ;  the  discounting 
of  trade  bills  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cash  credits  and  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  the  class  of  security 
advanced  against^  cannot  be  given.  The  most  interesting  summary  that  can 
be  made  is  that  which  the  following  table  supplies  : — 


Batloof 

Amount  of 

Tear. 

AdTiaoes. 

Advaneesto 

Advances  per 

Deposits. 

InhabNMil 

£ 

p^r  cent; 

£    8.     d. 

1860 

5,780,700 

111*9 

16  17    6 

1866 

7,100,361 

121-8 

17  15    0 

1870 

7,814,116 

127-9 

15  18  11 

1875 

12,463,713 

91-4 

21  17    1 

1860 

17,210,206 

96*2 

23  12    4 

1885 

31,344,909 

117-4 

33  16    1 

1S90 

43,009,559 

121-3 

39    0    8 

1891 

46,068,914 

126-4 

38  15    7 

1892 

44,135,729 

1241 

37    0    8 

1893 

40,024,354 

124-6 

32  19    1 

1894' 

37.378,947 

125-4 

30    3    3 

1895 

35,707,153 

116-6 

28    6    9 

1896 

35,116,696 

117-7 

27    9    2 

1897 

35,697,494 

120*6 

27    8    A 

1898 

34,403,700 

116-2 

26    0    0 

1899 

33,688,862 

1019 

26    1     4 

1900 

34.385,388 

101-2 

26    4    0 

1901 

36,068,787 

105-4 

25    9    6 

1902 

34,654,744 

104-8 

24  12    4 

1903 

34.686,462 

106  5 

24    4    7 

1904 

32,798,708 

98-6 

22    8  10 

1906 

32,447,669 

87-5 

21  1»11 

1906 

32,056,712 

82-0 

21    8    7 
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The  useful  purpoee  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  readily  realised 
from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  1876  right  on  to 
1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  throughout  those  years 
the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  91  and  117  per  cent.  Since 
1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  States,  has  suffered  more 
or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  has  fluctuated 
between  81*99  and  126*4  per  cent. 


Deposits  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  operating 
in  New  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1906  was  approximately  £121,428,197, 
and  of  this  sum  £39,099,615  was  received  locally.  The  excess  of  the  total 
over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  the  various  countries  to  which  the  banks' 
business  extended,  some  of  course  being  used  in  New  South  Wales;  but» 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the  banks,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  make  a  surmise  as  to  the  amount  so  used.  Dealmg  only  with 
local  deposits,  the  following  statement  shows  the  average  amount  of  money 
deposited  at  various  periods  commencing  with  1860  ;  the  distinction  between 
interest-bearing  deposits  and  those  at  call  was  first  made  in  1875  : — 


Yew. 

nSitawrt. 

Depodtonot 

iMWiRfflntMWt. 

ToUl  Depotitc 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

6,164,011 

1665 



5,827,098 

1870 

6,107,999 

1875 

'8,776i882 

4,875,010 

13,650,892 

1880 

11,948,383 

5,934.641 

17,883,024 

1885 

18,038,497 

8.670,889 

26,709,386 

1890 

25,395,600 

10,064,618 

35,460,118 

1801 

26,470,817 

9,188,873 

35,659,690 

1892 

26,357,083 

9,207,109 

35,564,192 

180.3 

23,584,119 

8,557,840 

32,141,959 

1894 

20,380,a32 

9,412,761 

•  29,792,793 

1895 

20,406,822 

10,22-2,437 

30,629,259 

1896 

19,I28,.305 

10,707.611 

29,835,916 

1897 

19.024,114 

10,582,621 

29.606,735 

1898 

19,040,496 

10,812,215 

29,852,711 

1899 

19,648,107 

11.779,918 

31.428,025 

1900 

20,009,081 

12,224,610 

32,233,591 

1901 

20,416,857 

12,841,599 

33,258,456 

1902 

20,472,785 

12,587,097 

33,a59,882 

1903 

19,986,224 

12,591.637 

32,677,861 

1904 

20,638.560 

12,642,715 

33,281,275 

loa^ 

22,211.627 

14,859,427 

37,071.054 

1906 

23,325,730 

15.773,885 

39,099,615 

W.  The  deposits  reached  their  highest  level  in  June,  1906,  when  there  was 
entrusted  to  the  banks  a  total  of  £39.099,615.  In  the  year  1891  the  deposits 
in  banks  amounted  to  £35,659,690,  but  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
fully  five  millions  were  withdrawn,  the  reduction  being  entirely  in  interest- 
bearing  deposits,  which  were  very  largely  withdrawn  in  1893  at  the  time  of 
the  bank  crisis,  and  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  withdrawals  in  1894 
were  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Previous  stoppages 
of  payments  had  made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  fixed  deposits 
on  maturity,  and  place  the  money  in  the  savings  banks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  increased 
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their  deposits  by  over  one  million  and  a  half  from  1892  to  1894 ;  while  the 
capital  called  up  by  the  banks  themselves  absorbed  a  considerable  sum 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  on  deposit.  To  these  two  causes 
which  tended  to  decrease  the  money  on  deposit  with  the  banks  may  be  added 
a  third — ^the  withdrawal  of  money  for  hoarding.  That  this  last  must  have 
been  considerable  may  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  gold  in 
private  hands  was  increased  during  1893  by  £1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by 
£321,793,  while  the  gold  needed  for  circulation  probably  decreased  during 
those  years.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money 
from  fixed  deposit  and  to  plac«  it  at  current  account.  The  current  accounts 
have  increased  by  over  six  million  since  1894,  while  the  total  deposits 
have  increased  to  over  £39,000,000. 

The  interest  offering  for  fixed  deposits  has  now  fallen  to  from  3  to  3^  per  cent, 
for  sums  deposited  for  twelve  months  ;  for  six  months'  deposits  the  interest 
allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  The  practice  of  allowing  interest  on 
money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  was  discontinued  in  May, 
1894.  The  rates  quoted  are  much  the  lowest  that  have  been  offered  since 
banks  were  first  opened  for  business,  and  money  equal  to  their  requirements 
is  freely  offered.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  rates  for 
twelve  months'  deposits  from  1860  onwards.  The  figures  of  the  last  ten  years 
do  not  include  interest  payable  on  deferred  deposits  by  reconstructed  banks  : — 


Year. 

Bank  Interest  on 

Deposits  for  twelve 

months. 

Yewr. 

Rank  Interest  on 

Deposits  for  twelve 

months. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1860 

5 

1895 

3i 

1865 

6 

1896 

3 

1870 

5 

1897 

3 

1875 

6J 

1898 

3 

1880 

5 

1899 

3 

1885 

5 

1900 

3 

1890 

4i 

1901 

3 

1891 

4i 

1902 

3 

>892 

5 

1903 

3to3i 

1893 

H 

1004 

3i 

1894 

H 

1905 

3  to  31 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fixed  deposits 
is  uniform  for  all  banks  ;  but  some  of  the  institutions  which  have  undergone 
reconstruction  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  reduce  the  rates  on  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  are  paying  the  ordinary  market  rate 
of  3  to  3}  per  cent,  on  deposits  received  since  reconstruction,  while  rates  varpng 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  are  being  paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  recon- 
structed banks  have  power  to  release  their  extended  deposits  at  any  time 
on  giving  the  necessary  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits 
when  renewed  are  being  accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  dates  of  sus- 
pension was  £58,914,585 ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1906,  £43,322,992 
of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidatcKl,  £2,595,060  turned  into  preferential  share 
capital,  and  £7,182,575  into  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  or  debentures,  so 
that  there  were  then  deposits  to  the  extent  of  £5,813,958  awaiting  release. 
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The  complete  statement  of  the  deposit  accoants  of  the  thirteen  batdss  o; 
ing  at  tiie  end  of  Man^  1906,  was  as  shown  below : — 


Baposlti. 


Banks. 


I  Ck,i>ftte]' 

'  iMd  (Fre- 

ferential 

<  Ospitel). 


Buk  of  New  South  Wales !    

Commercial    Banking  Co.    ot   Sydney  i 

(Limit«l) • 1     

Austialian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umltaa)  1     

Oity  Bank  of  Sydney 

ComnMrciAl  BaJik  of  Auftialia  (Limited)!  2,117,350 
National  Bank  of  Austmltsia  (Limited)!  805,7M 
<)ueen8kind  National  Bank  (Limited) 
Bank  of  North  (Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand    

Bauk  of  AiMtrolasia  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . 
London  Bank  of  Aoatralia  (Limited) 
Eoglish,  Hoottish,  and  Australian 

Bank  (Lijuited)  


Total  . 


2,605,060 


Invested  ■ 
in        , 

^?*j[lif^   Extended 

Perpetual  i 

Stocks.    I 


I  1 

Hjf****  lAtcunent! 


I 


I 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1  15,410,252 

0.042.440 

7,576,886 

5.807.770 

791.805 

3.261,676 

281.480 

020,978 

807,066 

608.874 

2,727 

1.306,830 

2,488,072 

4,012,427 

2,840,750 

8,iid.iwi 

l,201.i65 

862.715 

1.408.014 

1«6,414 

154.110 

4.804,780 

8.025,546 

0,826.100 

7,638,180 

flM.bbo 

0,058.145 

8,130,817 

1,258,000 

1.774,477 

1.256.840 

2.674.140 

1.408.020 

1.601.801 

7,182,575 

5,613,056 

57.003.041 

60,767,618 

25,862,701 

13.473,866 

6.204,034 

1,015,430 

5,040,479 

7.167.066 

6,760.715 

880,524 

12.il»,275 

164W4.9BO 

18.688.062 

4,4C1,S«6 

6,663.979 


12S,452.M7 


The  amoimt  fixed  at  ordinary  rates  in  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited)  is  exclusive  of  the  deposits  in  the  "  Special  Assets  Trust  Company 
(Limited)" ;  while  the  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  of  the  English,  Scottish, 
and  Australian  Bank,  Limited,  include  debenture  stocks.  The  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  has  also  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000, 
and  £500,000  preference  shares  issued  to  the  Government,  but  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  statement. 

Some  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receipts  at  face 
value  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  pa3m[ient  of  calls  where 
debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable  deposits,  however, 
wishing  to  sell  in  open  market  are  obliged  to  accept  prices  below  the  face 
value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  rates  offered 
for  deposits  of  six  banks.  The  Bank  of  North  Queensland,  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia  have 
released  the  balance  of  their  locked-up  deposits,  and  since  tiien  some  of  the 
other  reconstructed  banks  have  prepaid  portion  of  their  deposits.  The 
prices  here  quoted  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
1906:— 


Anstealian  Joiiit  Stock  Bank  (Limiiad) — 

Inscribed , 

A  Depoiits 

B  Deposits 

CommflTcial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) — 

Deposits  Trust 

English,  Scottish,  and  Austridian  Bank  (Limited)— 

Debenture  Stock  , 

Inscribed — 

Perpetual  Preferred 

Reaeemable  Deferred  

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  Insoribed    


Buying  Price. 

£  «. 

d. 

0  13 
0  19 
0  14 

3 

0  14 

9 

0  SS 

9 

0  13 
0  19 
016 

6 

4 
74 
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Thm  overdrofb  aaii  diaBOvnt  rates  lemainsd  aliaiost  sfcationaiy  nnlal  18i6» 
but  doling'  the  last  ei^t  years  a  decrease  has  taken  place;  especially  in  t&e 
discount  rates,  while  the  decline  nnoe  1889  is  almost  equal  to  the  fall  in  the 
deposit  rates.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  discount  and  overdraft  rates 
should  move  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to  depositors;  and  it  is 
thesefoie  evident^  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of 
the  various  institutions,  that  the  business  of  the  banks  has  now  attained  a 
healthior  condition  than  has  existed  since  the  crisis. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were 
as  follow : — 


OverdMft  lUteik 

niBoount  RAtoa. 

Y«ar. 

1 

Billa  at            i          Bills  over 

3  mooths.                    8  months. 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

per  cent. 

1896 

6  to  7i 

6  to  6i 

7    to  8 

1«97 

6  ,.   7 

5  „  6i 

5i   „   6i 
5*   „   6i 

1898 

6  „  7 

6  »  5J 

1809 

6  „  7 

5   „   5i 

&!    M    6i 

1900 

6  „   7 

6  „   6i 

5|   M   6i   . 

1901 

6  „   7 

•     5  ,,  H 

5r   „   «i 

1902 

6  „  7 

«  »   5i 

5r  „  6i 

1903 

6  „  7 

5  ,.   6 

5f   „    6t 

1904 

6  „  7i 

5i„  6 

6     ..    6i 

1905 

6  ,.   7J 

5i,.   6 

6     „  64 

The  bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  sixty  days'  sight,  averages  about 
1  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  the  height 
of  the  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  3|  per  cent.,  the  banks  at  that  date 
requiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  The  rates  for  the 
ten  years  ended  1905  were  : — 


Year! 

Exchange  rate  on  London  at  60  days'  sight. 

Buying. 

S«ninR. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1896 

99ito 

9»i 

1004tol00i 

1897 

994.. 

l<X>i 

U»4„  lOOi 

1898 

99f  1, 

WO/n 

1004  ,.  lOOf 

1899 

98f  ,, 

99J 

1004  „  1001 

1900 

98j„ 

99i 

lOOJ  „  1001 

1901 

994., 

9»4 

1008  ,.  1001 

1802 

99i  „ 

99§ 

100«  „  lOOi 

1903 

99    „ 

994 

loot..  1001 

1904 

99   „ 

994 

1004 ,.  1004 

1905 

99J  „ 

994 

1004  „  1004 

■    "  Results  op  Working  op  Banks. 

The  vesulte  of  the  working  of  each  bank  for  the  latest  period  for  whieb 
information  is  available,  are  given  in  t^e  following  table.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Biuik 
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(limited),  and  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  (limited),  for  which  the  figures 
lefer  to  twelve  months'  operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six 
months.    The  dates  of  the  balance  sheets  are  shown  on  page  531 : — 


ClaMof 

8hM«8. 


Amontit 
brouirht 
forward. 


Net 

Prollta 
lew 

rebate 
on  bills 
current. 


Dividend 
Paid. 


II- 

e  0  S 

Ml 


] 


i 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales    i 

Commercial      Banking     Company     of 

Sydney  (Limited^ 
Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umited) 
City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    | 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  | , 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)    . . 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)   . . 

Bank  of  New  Zealand (  ■ 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Auatrslia  (Limited)   .... 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited). .  i  I 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
(Limited).  | 


Ordinary  . . 
Ordinary    . . 

Ordinary  .. 
<Jrdinar>'  . . 
Preferential 
Ordinary  . . 
Preferential 
Ordinary*.  . . 
Ordinary  . . 
Ordinary  . . 
Preferential 
Ordinary  . . 
Ordinar}'  . . 
Ordinary  . . 
Preferential 
Ordinary  . . 
Ordinary   .. 


22,618 
21,856 

S,068 
1,489 

|lMS9 
j-  0.149 

1.084 

}    NU. 

17,5ft6 

28,276 

\  11,562 

16,612 


180,115 
66.022 

1,523 
69,776  I 


28,421 
2,461 

290,380 

137,795 
104,878 

28,194 

61,668 


10    1 100.000 
10    ,   50,000 


2| 
10 

m 


5,000 
81,760 

7,044 

26,830 

9,000 

1.330 

60,000 

96,000 
75,000 

18,649 

36,271 


25,000 
15,00a 


f  88,721 

1 10,000 
14.421 

66,001 

42,000 
29,000 

24,092 


27.733 
22378 

5,611 
1.505 

18,734 
6,657 

"^215 

174,829 

17,850 
29,154 

16,107 

17,912 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  £330,330,  and  the 
interest  on  guaranteed  stock  amomited  to  £40,000,  leaving  £290,330  for 
distribution.  Of  this  sum  £16,001  was  written  ofF  the  various  estate  and 
property  accounts ;  £50,000  was  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisation  Board  ;  £50,000 
for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  cent. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £174,329, 
which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisation  Board  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  1903,  which  governs  the  operations  of  the  bank.  The  dividend 
paid  by  the  Queensland  National  Bank  represents  £9,000  paid  to  private 
depositors'  repajonent  fund.  The  total  net  profit  was  £23,421,  of  which 
£11,421  was  allotted  to  the  contingency  account.  The  net  profit  shown  for 
the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian 
Bank  (Limited),  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  transferable  fixed  deposits, 
debenture  stocks,  &c. ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia  (Limited),  include  £5,000  transferred  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust 
Reserve  Account,  £28,721  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company,  and  £5,000 
in  reduction  of  premises.  The  net  profit  shovm  for  the  Union  Bank  of 
Australia  (Limited)  is  inclusive  of  £10,000  for  reduction  of  premises,  and 
£4,000  in  aid  of  the  guarantee  and  provident  funds.  The  dividend  tax 
payable  by  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland,  has  been  included  in  the  amount 
of  dividend  shown  in  the  table.  The  amount  shown  as  carried  to  reserve 
by  the  Bank  of  Australasia  includes  £12,000,  for  reduction  of  cost  of  premises. 
In  the  case  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  the 
amount  of  dividend  shown  includes  a  further  pa3rment,  being  an  extra 
1^  per  cent,  interest  to  the  holders  of  deferred  inscribed  deposit  stock, 
and  the  amount  shovm  as  carried  to  reserve  includes  £8,092  for  the  purchase 
and  cancellation  of  deferred  inscribed  deposit  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  of  association,  and  £1,000  contribution  to  Officers'  Guarantee  and 
Provident  Fund. 
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WOBKIHO  EXPSNBBS  AHD  PbOFITS. 

The  published  balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  role  give  very  meagre  inform- 
ation of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exception  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  gross  profits.  In  the  matter  of  management 
expenses  equal  reticence  is  observed^  not  one  bank  whose  head  office  is  in 
the  State  giving  this  information  to  its  shareholders.  The  net  profits  are, 
therefore,  the  only  data  on  which  a  comparative  statement  can  be  based, 
and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-up  capital  and  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading 
and  total  assets,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


KaProOto 

for  twelve 

months. 

1906-190& 


lUtioorNetlVoatet 


PiRid*op 
Capital  and  I 


Tbtal 
Trading 


Total  AtMte 
lOfaUldiida. 


Bank  of  Kew  South  Walee 

Oommeioial  Bankinif  Co.  of  Sydney  (Liniitod) 

AnatnOian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

Commercial  Bank  of  AiiatraUa(Umited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)    

OoecsMiand  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queendand  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Aoatomlasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Umiied) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited) 

Bnsliah,  Soottidb,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . 


£ 

2S0.ii00 
181,285 

18,1SS 
141,288 

8e,i» 

45,7a» 

4.771 

S90,830 

«75.i46 

200,649 

2S,1M 

61,063 


percent. 
7-61 
614 
ITS 
2-97 
6-78 
6-24 
9-86 
.t-20 
12-60 
9*50 
8-02 
411 
8-88 


peroaak 

peroeii 

0-79 

078 

0-77 

0-76 

0-06 

0-06 

0-86 

0-77 

1-91 

1-80 

0-94 

0-88 

0^ 

0-56 

0-9S 

0-88 

i-n 

1-68 

119 

118 

0-91 

0-88 

0-M 

0-48 

0-04 

0-80 

The  results  shown  in  the  above  table  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory 
when  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years.  All  the  banks  have 
succeeded  in  carr3mig  on  operations  at  a  profit,  and  although  in  some  cases 
the  amount  is  small,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  severe  drought  through 
which  the  State  has  passed,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering,  precluded  any  large  additions  to  the  profits.  Moreover,  four  of 
the  institutions  showed  an  absolute  loss  on  the  transactions  of  the  year  1896-7, 
so  that  the  recovery  is  a  still  further  evidence  of  the  returning  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  is  that  of  working  expenses^ 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Australasia  is  undoubtedly  large.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  wide  and  sparsely 
populated  area  over  which  operations  are  carried  on,  and  partly  to  the  class 
of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  management  of  the  several  banks  enumerated : — 

Expenses  of  Management  for  twelve 
months,  190fr-6. 


Ratio  to  bank's 

resouioes  (Paid-up 

Capita],  Besenree, 

Depoeits,  and  Note 

OrcalationX 


Bank  of  New  Soath  Wales   

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Aostralisn  Joint  stock  Bank  (Umited)    

City  Bank  of  Sydney  ^ 

Oonunercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Austndasia  (Umited)   

OoeeiMlaod  National  Bank  (Limited)    

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Umited)  

Bank  of  New  Zeal!%nd 

Bank  of  Austimlaaia    

Unkm  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Umited)   .. 


I 


81,927 

• 

118,806 

128,248 

78,530 

12,978 

198»688 


288,068 
78,626 
97,880 


percent. 


1-4S 

i-65 
1*48 
1D6 
2*48 
1-28 
1*61 
1-28 
IM 
152 


'  Information  not  available. 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  the  ezpenaes  -of  wosldng  three  of  the  four  local 
banks  are  not  shown  in  the  statement  just  given.  These  banks  do  not  disclose 
avion  to  their  shareholders  the  details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference 
to  the  cost  of  banking  business  is  seriously  incomplete;  but  taking  sucli 
banks  as  aie  enumerated  as  a  guide  to  the  whde  of  the  institutions,  the 
total  expenses  of  management  of  tbe  thirteen  banks  whicb  have  q&sxb  in 
the  State  may  be  set  down  for  the  year  1905-6  at  £2,012,163. 

The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : — 

Total  trading  aawta £166,236,884 

Capital  and  reserves    19,520,130 

Groas  eamiags,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  rebate 

on  bills  current 6,274,102 

CflToss  expenditure,  including  interest 4,790,269 

Netearmnga 1,543,833 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*95  per  cent., 
and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources — i.e.,  capitcJ  and  reserved 
profits — ^7*73  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above  may  be  divided 
into  the  expenses  of  management,  £2,012,163,  and  interest,  £2,718,106  ;  these 
together  amount  to  75*39  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  the  management 
expenses  being  32*07  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  43*32  per  cent.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings,  £1  6s.  Id.  are  spent  in 
management  expenses,  and  £1  15s.  3d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working 
banking  institutions  in  Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  but  this  dass 
of  business  is  everywhere  expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance  sheets 
of  twenty-four  British  joint  stock  banks  show  that  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment amount  to  nearly  £1  3s.  2d.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  tbe  results  obtained  before 
tiie  financial  crisis,  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1B92  are  given : — 

Total  trading  assets £156,582,833 

Capital  and  reserves    19,084,148 

(Worn  eaminfla,  less  i  ssim  i  e  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 7,688,460 

Gross  eKpe]i£tare,.xaqludiiig  interest 6,068,600 

Net  earnings 1,569,800 

The  net  earnings  in  1892  equalled  1*01  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets,  and 
8*23  per  cent,  of  capital  and  reserves. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New  Booth 
Wales  banks  with  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  publish 
profit  and  loss  aocounts.    The  figures  relate  to  the  year  1905  : — 


No. 

of 

Benks. 

Capital  and  Reaenret.            i 

Deporits. 

n^tif 

1   Reeervn 
Paid-np    i       and 
Gapilal.    I  Undivided 

1    ProfltB. 

Total. 

Total 
Earnings. 

Total. 

Percent- 

Earnings 

to 
Deposits. 

Hnfflkh  .... 

bcotch 

Iriah 

N.  B.  Watoi,. 

48 
8 
6 

IS 

£ 

5«,096,44l 
7.902,000 
5,609,231 

18,966,931 

£ 

35,529,062 

8,040.296 

2,692.722 

6,889,284 

89,625,498 
15,942,296 
8,201,963 
19,865,215 

£ 

7,967.491 

1,399,868 

668,812 

1,548,833 

£ 

652,128,637 
87,429,460 
86,527,849 

121,428,197 

1-44 
1-SO 
1-78 
1-27 

Most  of  the  banks  have  contrived  tQ  reduce  their  working  e^qaenses  dnzKQg 
the  last  few  years ;  this  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  closing  unprofitafak 
branches. 

The  number  of  banks  and  branches  open  througbout  New  South  'Wake 
in  1906  was  467,  or  8  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892.  This  gives  a  proportion  of 
one  bank  or  branch  to  every  3,200  persons.  In  Engtomd  the  proportioai  is 
one  bank  to  7,600  persons  ;  in  Scotland,  one  to  every  4,100 ;  and  in  Ireland, 
one  to  every  7,100. 
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Dividends  of  Banks. 
No  featuie  of  banking  buamess  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  so  conspicuous 
as  the  large  dividends.  The  vast  changes  brought  about  by  tiie  bank  crisis 
of  1893  materially  interfered  with  the  earning  powers  of  banks,  and  of  the 
thirteen  operating  in  the  State  three  were  not  able  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
their  ordinary  share  capital  during  the  year  1905-6.  A  comparison  between 
1892-3 — ^that  is,  the  year  before  the  crisis — ^and  the  year  1905-6  is  afforded 
by  the  foUowing  table,  which  refers  only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  share 
capital : — 


Bulk. 


Dividend  per  oent. 


IfilK^S. 


180»-«. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales   17^ 

Commercial  Bankinsr  GomiMuiy  of  Sydney  (Limited)  —  S6 

AuBtralian  JointStock  Bank  (Limited)    15 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 10 

Commeroial  Bank  of  Australia  (Umitcd)    ,  IS^ 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  i  12^ 

<;fucen8land  National  Bank  (Limited)    I  10 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) I  6 

Bonk  of  New  Zealand 6 

Bank  of  Auatialaski    I  IS^ 

Union  B^nk  of  Australia  (Limited)   ,  12 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    8 

fiogliah.  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  4  . 


10 
10 

MU. 
^, 

nS 

5 
12 

10 


Banks'  Exchange  Settlement. 

The  Banks*  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  was  established  in  Sydnoj^ 
on  the  18th  January,  1894,  is  not  a  clearing-house  in  the  accepted  term,  as 
the  exchanges  are  still  effected  daily  at  the  banks  by  clerks  of  each  institution; 
but  the  reeoilts  of  the  daily  operations  are  notified  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Banks'  Exchange  Settlement,  who  establishes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank 
with  the  *'  pool."  The  "  pool "  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  4hree  trustees, 
and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold,  which  is  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  three  of 
the  banks,  and  cannot  be  circulated  or  disturbed.  The  contributions  to  the 
*'  pool "  are  according  to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.  Hee 
secretary  notifies  each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its  credit  with  the  "  pool," 
and  no  bank  is  permitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  below  25  per  eent. 
of  the  fixed  contribution.  In  the  event  of  its  credit  reaching  this  Tnayg^i^ 
the  bank  is  required  to.  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold ;  this  payment, 
howev«:,  is  not  made  to  the  ''  pool,"  but  to  such  other  banks  as  may  happen 
to  have  at  their  credit  with  the  "  pool "  a  larger  sum  than  is  required  by  the 
agreement.  This  arrangement  enables  the  £700,000  comprising  the  ''  pool " 
to  remain  intact. 

The  volume  of  the  exchanges  from  the  establishment  of  the   "  pool "   to 
.the  end  of  1906  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Period. 

Amount  of 
Exchanges. 

18th  Jan.  to  3l8t  Dec.,  1894    

101,242.905 

Ist       „        30th    „      1806    

108,509,860 

3Ut  Dec.,  1806,  to  3Ut  Dec,  1896... 
Ut  Jan.  toSlstDec.,  1897  

117,718,862 
121,645,873 

1898  

126.978.018 

„                  „        1899  

146,188,144 

„                  „        1900  

144,080,311 

1901  

167,676.707 

„        1902 

178.637.708 

1903  

180,961,406 

M         1»W  

..        1905  

177,797,335 
189,886,381 
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Savikos  Banks. 

The  savingB  banks  are  on  a  very  different  footing  to  banks  of  issue,  being 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  State  control  and  otherwise  safeguarded,  so 
that  they  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  classed  as  savings  banks 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  which,  previous  to  the  federation  of 
the  Australian  States  were  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and 
consequently,  directly  administered  by  the  State  :  and  those  under  trustees 
or  conmiissioners,  who  are  generally  nominated  by  the  Government.  The 
declared  objects  of  these  banks  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  clasaes, 
and  to  provide  a  safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions, 
friendly  societies,  and  such  like.  The  institutions,  however,  have  become  so 
popular  that  all  classes  of  t&e  community  are  represented  amongst  their 
depositors,  and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing 
their  business. 

In  New  South  Wa^es  there  are  both  State  and  trustee  institutions  for 
the  receipt  of  savings,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as 
1832.  In  both  institutions  sums  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple  of  that 
amount  may  be  deposited  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitable 
institutions  and  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  deposits  exceeding  £300 
do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess  in  the  Government  Savings  Banks,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  deposits  made  by  any 
one  individual  exceeding  the  eimi  of  £200  do  not  bear  interest  on  the  excess, 
but  interest  on  the  full  deposit  is  aUowed  on  funds  of  any  charitable  institution, 
or  any  legally  established  friendly  or  other  society.  From  the  1st  January, 
1904,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  on  all  sums  deposited,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  £300,  to  the  credit  of 
any  one  account,  friendly  and  charitable  societies  being  allowed  interest  on 
all  deposits  illade.  During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1905,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  allowed  3^  per  cent,  on  accounts  closed  during 
the  year,  and  4  per  cent,  for  those  remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  rate  of  interest  payable  on  accounts  closed  during  1906  was  3^  per  cent., 
and  in  respect  of  those  remaining  open  on  the  31st  December,  the  rate  will 
be  fixed  by  the  trustees  when  the  yearly  accounts  are  made  up.  The  accounts 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  close  on  the  3l8t  December,  while 
those  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act,  assented  to  on  the  5th  December,  1903,  are  adjusted  to  the  30th  June. 

The  returns  of  the  savings  banks  show  an  enormous  development  since 
1861 ;  at  that  time  the  nupiber  of  depositors  in  New  South  Wales  was  12,027, 
with  the  sum  of  £557,197  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  of  £46  6s.  7d.  to 
each  depositor.  In  1871  the  nimiber  of  depositors  had  risen  to  23,570,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  £936,465,  but  the  average  credited  to  each  depositor 
was  only  £39  Us.  7d.  In  the  year  1881  there  were  61,531  depositors,  with 
a  total  of  £2,075,856,  averaging  £33  14s.  9d.  for  each  account.  In  1891  the 
number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  143,826,  and  the  amounts  of  deposit 
to  £4,730,469,  the  average  being  £32  17s.  lOd.  In  1901  there  were  282,643 
depositors,  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  £10,901,382,  or  an  average  of  £38  lls.5d. 
for  each  depositor.  In  1905-6  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to  372,365, 
with  deposits  amoimting  to  £14,429,018,  giving  an  average  sum  of  £38  15s.  Od. 
to  each  accoimt.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
amount  per  depositor  from  the  period  first  mentioned ;  but  this  is  no  sign 
of  retrogression,  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  evidences  the  fact  that  the  less  affluent 
classes  of  the  community  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  books  of  the 
banks  than  was  formerly  the  case.    The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
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of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposita  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  case  of 
the  Government  Savings  Bank  since  its  estabhshment  in  1871 ;  and  since 
1860  in  respect  of  the  livings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  together  with  the 
average  amount  of  deposit  per  depositor : — 


Savinss  Bank  of  New 

Total 

Year 

Bank. 

South  Walea 

ended  Slst 
Deoember. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Average 
Amount  per 
Depositor. 

Depoeitora. 

Deposita. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 
£ 

Mo. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£    8.    d. 

1860 

• 

♦ 

12,027 

557,197 

12.027 

667.197 

46     6     7 

1865 

• 

• 

17.472 

744,227 

17,472 

744,227 

42  11  11 

1870 

• 

• 

23,570 

936,465 

23.670 

936,465 

39  14    7 

1875 

10,799 

354.075 

30,158 

1,295,797 

40,957 

1,649,872 

40    6    8 

1880 

24,602 

586,496 

36,920 

1,480,360 

61,631 

2,075,856 

33  14    9 

1885 

67,538 

1,471,894 

49,977 

2.016,656 

107,515 

3,488,550 

32    8  11 

1890 

83,312 

1,875,905 

60,514 

^.o04.004 

143,826 

4,730.469 

32  17  10 

1891 

94.520 

2,153.463 

63,906 

3,188,672 

158.426 

6,342,135 

33  14    6 

18»2 

101,668 

2,354.086 

66,058 

3.351,995 

167,726 

5,706,081 

34    0    5 

1893...*.. 

114,070 

3,233.289 

65,657 

3,302,469 

179,727 

6,635,768 

36    7    3 

1894 

122,795 

3,633,925 

07,512 

3,583,075 

190,307 

7,217.000 

37  18    5 

1895 

131,703 

4,121.700 

71,099 

3,951,875 

202,802 

8,073,575 

39  16    2 

1896 

140.386 

4,372,965 

73.222 

4.149.658 

213,608 

8,522,623 

39  18    0 

1897 

151,343 

4,691,833 

76,286 

4,444,960 

227,629 

9,136.793 

40    2    9 

1898 

163,552 

5,026,069 

78,813 

4,454,875 

242,366 

9,480,944 

39    2    4 

1899 

179,526 

5.485,035 

81,300 

4.584,399 

260.826 

10,069,434 

38  12     1 

1900 

198,014 

6,045,622 

84,629 

4,855,760 

282.643 

10,901,382 

38  11     5 

1901 

216.947 

6,647,289 

89.364 

5.161,421 

306,311 

11,808,710 

38  11    0 

1902 

230,755 

7,100,108 

92.457 

5.325.356 

323,212 

12,425.464 

38    8  10 

1903 

237,389 

7,018.425 

94,567 

6.326.198 

331.956 

12,344.623 

37    3    9 

1904 

+254.331 

+7,952,885 

95,808 

5,268.677 

350,139 

13,221,562 

37  15    3 

1905 

:r270,982 

1:3,883,651 

101,383 

6,645,367 

372,366 

14,429,018 

38  16    0 

*  Not  open. 


t  To  30th  June.  1005. 


t  To  30th  June.  1006. 


At  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  Savings  Banks 
amounted  to  £8,899,826,  of  which  £8,883,651  represented  deposits,  and 
£16,175  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account.  The  investments  made  by  the 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follows : — 

Government  Debentures 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vic.  No.  21 


£ 

165.800 

403  249 

56  Vic.  No.  1    !.'.'     l.OobioOO 


59Vic.  No.  6    880,000 

60Vic.  No.  32  1.000.(X)0 

1  Edw.  VII.  No.  62 1,000,000 

1924  Stock,  58  Vic.  No.  14 20.000 

1925  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  6 150,000 

Treasury  Bills,  59  Vic.  No  22 1,019,663 

64  Vic.  No.  68 365,179 

4  Edw,  VII  No.  8  399,000 

5  Edw.  VII  No.  30 336,890 

Stock  issued  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act 305,000 

Deposit,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales   300,000 

Uninvested  funds  at  credit  of  Trust  Account   1,313,926 

Cash  in  hands  of  Comptroller,  at  branches,  and  in  the 

hands  of  Postmaster-General 134,259 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  invested  and  uninvested  funds  1 1 6.960 

Total  £8,899,826 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  originally  administered  by 
nine  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  vice-president ;  but  under  an  amending  Act 
passed  in  1853,  since  consolidated  as  the  ''  Savings  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  Act,  1902,"  the  number  may  be  increased,  but  cannot  exceed  eighteen. 
The  trustees  have  power  to  nominate  a  managing  trustee,  who,  if  not  already  a 
trustee,  becomes  one  ex-officio.  The  number  of  trustees  at  the  end  of  1905  was 
thirteen,  exclusive  of  the  managing  trustee.    Unlike  those  of  the  Government 
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Ssviofi  Bank,  the  fniids  of  tUs  iii«titiiti«ii  aie  applied  to  invwtmenfta  of  a 
genanl  nature,  sach  as  mortgan^  Govenunent  aiul  mimieipal  secnritiea,  and 
deposita  with  banks  of  iaaue  and  the  Treasoiy.  The  amoont  invested  under 
each  head«  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  dose  of  1905  was  as  £oUowb  : — 


How  iDvcated. 


Mortgages ],090,91o 

OovemnieDt  and  Municip*!  Securities   3,179,280 

Fixed  Deposits :  — 

Banks  of  Issue IJ4e,006 

Treasury    254,415 

"Working  Acconnt"  (Bank  of  New  South  Wales) |  92,839 

fjuid  and  Banking  Houses     71/226 

Uninvestad  !  28^299 

Total d  5,871,9«9 


The  reserve  fund,  depreciation  account,  and  profit  and  loss  account,  on 
the  3l8t  December,  1905,  amounted  to  £270,660.  According  to  the  published 
statements  of  this  institution,  it  oouU  pay  £1  Is.  2{d.  for  every  £1  liability. 
The  classification  of  the  deposits  on  the  1st  January,  1906,  was  as  follows : — 


CUtriflcstion. 


£20  and  under    

Orer  £20  and  under  £50 

£50  and  under  £100  

£100        „        £200  

£200        „        £300  

£300  and  upwards 


PcpcMitom 


I 


per  Depoaitor. 


No. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

56.440 

230.282 

4  1  7 

13,114 

488,774 

32  6  4 

9,660 

690,317 

71  9  3 

10,791 

1,517,542 

140  12  7 

10,634 

2,277,379 

214  3  3 

735 

4f)6,073 

552  9  7 

101,383 

5,545.367 

54  13  11 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  total  amount  standing  at  their 
credit,  and  the  average  amount  per  depositor.  The  figures  are  compiled 
from  the  latest  available  returns  : — 


Countn*. 


United  Kingdom    ., 

Sweden 

Norway    

Holland    

Austria>Hungary    . 

Belgium    

Italy 

France 

Denmark 

Russia  

United  Stotes 

Canada* 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Depositon 


No. 

11,378,483 

1,918,035 

766,375 

1,488,944 

5,850,880 

2,088,448 

7.116,137 

11,845,250 

1,291,569 

5.113,000 

7,096,229 

216,103 

372,365 

466.752 

88,026 

131,649 

63,573 

.■»!  961 

•288,349 


Amount  of 

Depo«it«in 

Ssvlngs  Banks. 

£ 

200,620,215 

33,432,136 

20,285.414 

17,034,250 

204,231,947 

29,142,801 

107,105,  M» 

l80,ft'H),294 

42,645,862 

116,743,129 

670,139.961 

12,774,034 

14,429,018 

11,764,179 

4,142,791 

4,750,192 

2,316,101 

1,387,548 

9,129,788 


Avenwe  AsKNUit 
p«r  Depositor. 

£    S.  d. 

17  12  7 

17    8  7 

20    9  5 

11  8  10 
34  18  1 
13  19  1 
15     1 

12  5 
33  0 
22  16  8 
87  1  6 
59  2  3 
38  15  0 

25  4  1 
47  1  3 
36  1  8 
36    8  8 

26  14  1 
^1  13  3 


0 
0 
5 


*  Kxclusive  of  £4,739,051  in  Special  Savinff«  Bsnlu— number  of  depositors  not  svaiUblei 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  anthozsty  of  the  offid&l 
st%tic^ical  abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 
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The  Land,  Building,  Investment,  and  Trading  Companies  established  with 
the  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act  of  1874 ;  Benefit  Building,  Investment,  Co-operative, 
and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered  under  the  lUendly  Societies' 
Act  of  1873,  and  the  Bmlding  and  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  17  of  1902 ; 
and  Mining  Companies,  in  which  the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  under  the 
No-liability  Mining  Companies*  Act  of  1896. 

The  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act,  and  the  Building  and  Co-operative 
Societies*  Act,  are  so  framed  that  they  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  classes 
of  financial  institutions,  very  few  of  which  are  now  carried  on  under  special 
Acts.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
there  appeared  to  be  about  983  companies  whose  registration  held  good  at  the 
31st  December,  1905,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  this  number  are  included  some 
companies  which  have  really  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and 
legal  steps  required  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

Registered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with  a 
periodical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward  ta 
the  Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  capital  account.  Besides  this,  companies  registered  subsequent- 
to  the  year  1879,  receiving  money  on  deposit  within  the  State,  are  required 
to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  average  assets  and  liabilities  of  their 
local  business  in  the  same  manner  as  banking  companies.  Of  the  983  oom- 
panies  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  19(^,  having  an  aggregate  n(»ninal 
capital  of  £46,274,928,  only  12  were  returned  as  receiving  money  on  deposit^ 
the  remaining  companies,  with  an  exception  here  and  there,  conduct  their 
business  on  the  subscribed  capital  alone.  The  983  companies  referred  to 
above  are  exclusive  of  18  companies  registered  under  section  8  of  the  Consoli- 
dating Companies  Act,  No.  40,  1899,  the  liability  of  members  being  limited 
by  guarantee ;  2  companies  with  unlimited  liability,  under  section  9  of  the 
Consolidating  Companies'  Act,  No.  40, 1899 ;  and  23  companies,  not  for  profit, 
registered  under  section  62. 

The  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act  for  the  five  years  ended  190&' 
were: — 


mi. 


IMS. 


lios. 


1904. 


1906 


Kew  CompiuiIessQerlcter«d 

ODiBpKBlM«Qand>m> 

Amount  of  f«e9X«o«ived £ 


S7 

ia89 


102 

48 

1,M0 


164 
66 

8.1009 


127 

M 

.M7 


170 

6> 

1,90L 


In  the  number  of  companies  shown  in  the  above  table  as  woond  up  aire 
included  several  defunct  companies  which  have  been  xeconetnioted ;  stilU 
after  making  all  necessary  allowances  on  this  point,  the  five  years  mentioiied 
show  an  unusually  large  number  of  winding-up  notices. 

During  1890  moet  of  the  deposit,  land,  bmldmg,  and  investment  oompaBies 
were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  oondition.  Thar  dividends  to  share- 
holders were  very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  d^K^aits  were  constderaUy 
in  excess  of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section 
oi  the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were  jdaced  in  these  institutions  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  available  when  required.  Thia 
confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances,  unmerited.  The 
shrinkage  of  land  values,  and  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  generally,  put  an 
end  to  all  unsoimd  institutions  working  on  speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  i 
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other  companies  that  were  condacted  on  reasonable  principles.  In  August, 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  payment,  and  they  were 
followed  within  a  short  time  by  others,  several  of  which  were  placed  in  liquida- 
tion ; '  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  existing  institutions  are  now  carrying 
on  their  business  under  the  provinons  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrange- 
ment Act  of  1891,  which  was  passed  to  a&rd  relief  to  hana  fide  institutions 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  became  embarrassed.  This  Act  expired 
on  the  1st  January,  1896,  but  Parliament  extoided  its  operations  until  the 
Ist  January,  1899. 

The  liabilities,  assets,  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  twelve  deposit  companies, 
for  the  quarter  ended  June,  1906,  were  as  follows  : — 


CompMitM. 

1 

if 

UabUiUMCezcliMiTeor                              ..^ 
UabiUtleftoSbareboldenX                         ^^"~" 

^uC 

Depodti. 

OtlMT    i     ^^^^    i  Unded 

OCher 
AmU. 

TdtaL 

lovMtmeDt 

Twdlng 

....    10 

209,691       2&6.«44 
70.006  1     SS1,280 

£ 
406,276 

401,878 

£                £ 

764,666       S5S,8S4 

648,106    S,2a6,»l 

£ 
1.108.300 

3.784,306 

£ 
778.268 

2,300.000 

ToUl 

....  1« 

279.7to|     680,924 

806,063 

1,302,670    3,600,126 

4,802,796 

3,078,288 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  the  most 
part  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short  periods, 
and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  however,  many  so-called 
building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  purchases,  and  having  retailed 
the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  payments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded 
to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among  the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the 
companies,  whose  anticipated  profits  were,  therefore,  purely  visionary,  and 
whose  dividends  were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely 
taken  from  the  deposits. 

BENBFrr  BUILDIHO  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETIES. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  relating 
thereto,  and  since  consolidated  imder  the  Building  and  Co-operative  Societies 
Act  (17  of  1902),  any  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit 
Building  and  Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  sub- 
scription to  enable  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  he,,  which 
must  be  secured  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  shares 
has  been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  estab- 
lished solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members,  and 
their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscriptions.  There  were, 
however,  7  institutions  in  1905  receiving  money  on  dex>08it  from  the  general 
public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  £387,803.  Up  to  the  close  of 
1905  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies  which  had  been  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  and  the  Building  and  Co-operative  Societies 
Act  (17  of  1902)  numbered  158,  of  which  only  41  were  in  operation  at  that 
date.  Of  the  other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being 
Terminating  Societies;  others  had  become  Limited  Companies  under  the 
Companies  Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act ;  and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 
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Retnms  have  been  received  from  41  institutioiiB  operating.  The  liabilities 
and  assets,  Sec.,  of  these  41  societies  at  the  date  of  their  latest  balance-sheets 
were  as  follow : — 


Bodetlet. 

& 

LlabiUtiee(exeluaiveof 
LtobUltiet  to  SbMeholden). 

Aneta. 

Paid-up 

CapitJ 

and 

Depoeite. 

other 

LUbilitiea. 

Total. 

AdTMioee. 

Other       -vrt^ 

Oontin- 
Ainds. 

22 
6 

11 
8 

£ 

Nil. 

1,541 

106.616 

279,647 

£ 

18386 

8,006 

9,860 

6,644 

£ 

18,886 

4,687 

116,976 

286,191 

£ 
104,865 
81,081 
262,782 
868,060 

£ 
19,662 

4,614 
88,014 

77,768 

£ 
124,017 
86,645 
276,696 
445,818 

£ 
99,865 
80,779 
168,872 
144,216 

BviMiTif 

LMid,  Building,  and  Invest- 
ment. 

TWal 

41 

387,808 

81,836 

410,680 

767,128 

125,948 

838,071 

427,733 

The  amount  of  paid-up  capital  and  contingency  funds  shown  is  exclusive 
of  a  net  amount  of  £35,701  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account. 


Co-operative  TsADiKa  Societies. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Ninety-one  societies 
have  been  registered  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  these  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1905.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  30  societies  now  in  existence  were  formed  are  as  follows  : — 
Gteneral  purposes,  22 ;  public  halls,  1  ;  bakery,  2  ;  dispensaries,  3 ;  garden- 
ing, 1 ;  and  bootmaking,  1. 

The  workings  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  during  the  years  1904  and 
1905  will  be  seen  below. 


Uabilitiee. 

1904. 

1906, 

AaMta. 

1904. 

1906. 

Share  Canital 

£ 
42.537 
26.135 
28,195 
22,499 

£ 
55,443 
29,272 
33,148 
23,012 

Freeholds  

£ 
26,453 
53,801 
39,112 

£ 
27,344- 

Resen'es 

Stocks 

Other  Assets 

65,357 
48,174 

Other  LiAbilitiefl 

Profits 

Tntftl 

119,366 

140,875 

Total 

119,366 

140,875 

The  progress  during  the  year  1905  was  very  satisfactory.  Share  capital 
increased  by  30  per  cent.,  and  reserves  by  12  per  cent.  Freeholds  increased 
by  3  per  cent.,  and  stocks  by  21  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  profits  to 
capital  and  reserves  combined  was  27  per  cent,  in  1905,  as  against  33  per 
cent,  in  1904.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  capital  invested  the  results 
obtained  were  surprisingly  good. 
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iHo-LiABKnT  HiHiNa  Companibs. 

Under  the  No-liability  Mining  Companies  Act  of  1896,  wluch  Fepealed 
the  1881  Act,  since  superseded  by  the  Consolidating  Companies  Act,  No.  40, 
1899,  shareholders  in  any  mining  company  registei^  under  the  Act  are  not 
liable  to  be  sued  for  calls  or  contributi<mB,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
dividends  on  shares  upon  which  a  call  is  due  and  unpaid ;  if  calls  are  made, 
and  not  paid  wilUn  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed 
for  payment,  the  shares  are  forfeited.  Companies  registered  under  this  Act 
are  also  subject  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1874.  The 
total  registrations  during  the  last  ten  years  numbered  only  336 ;  it  would 
therefore  appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  registration  feea,  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  not  very  largely  made  use  of.  The  registrations  during  the 
last  ten  yean  were  m  f oUow  : — 


Tear.  Registrations. 

1896 44 

1897 36 

1898 33 

1899 47 

1900 51 


Year.  RegistrationSb 

1901 32 

1902 27 

19a3 29 

1904 14 

1905 23 


Registration  of  Firms. 

Under  the  Registration  of  Firms  Act,  1902,  every  firm  carr3ring  on 
business  or  having  any  {dace  of  businesB  in  the  State  under  a  fiim  name 
which  does  not  consist  of  the  fuU  or  usual  names  of  all  the  partners  without 
any  addition,  and  every  person  carrying  on  business  or  having  any  place 
of  business  under  any  firm  name  consisting  of  or  containing  any  name  ot 
addition  other  than  the  usual  name  of  that  person,  must  register  the  name 
under  which  the  business  is  or  is  intended  to  be  carried  on.  Firms  are  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Registrar-General  disclosing  thel&rm  name,  nature 
of  the  business,  the  place  where  business  is  carried  on,  the  full  name,  usual 
residence  and  other  occupation,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  where 
the  business  is  begun  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  the  date  of  such 
commencement,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  for  non-registration. 

The  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1903,  and  the  transactions 
for  each  year  since  are  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

including  Original 

Registrations 

and  subsequent 

changes. 

Dsdlarattmis 

by  Agent*! 

and  Attorosys 

to  accompany 

Inspections. 

Total  Fees. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

1903 

12,318 

294 

3,591 

3,301 

1904 

1,817 

39 

1,280 

640 

1905 

1,493 

22 

1,285 

456 
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The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Banks 
d  Issne^  the  Sainngs  Banks,  and  the  Building  and  Investment  CompanieB 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  increase  since  1896  was  rapid,  not  only 
abroltttely,  but  also  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  population.  During 
the  period  of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  fluctuated  between 
£39,693,955  and  £52,307,037,  the  rate  per  head  being  £35  7s.  6d.  in  1905 
as  compared  with  £31  Os.  9d.  in  1896.  The  amount  under  each  head  on 
the  31st  December  of  each  year  was  as  follows  : — 


Depodta. 

Tew. 

In  Banks 

ofltrae. 

In  Savings 

Banks. 

In  BnikUnflT 

and  InTsstment 

Gonpantoa. 

TMaL 

Amount  par 

li«ad6f 
P<^NiUtion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      B.    d. 

1896 

29,835,916 

8,522,623 

1,335,416 

39,693,956 

31    0    9 

1897 

29,606,735 

9,138,793 

1,078.696 

39,822,224 

30  11  10 

1898 

29,862,711 

9,480,944 

1,087,095 

40,420,750 

30  11    0 

1899 

31,428,025 

10,068,434 

1,132,305 

42,629,764 

31  14    4 

1900 

32,233,591 

10,901,382 

1,167.083 

44,302,056 

82    0    4 

1901 

a3,258,456 

11,808,710 

1,035,954 

46,103,120 

33    8    4 

1902 

33,059,882 

12,425,464 

1,461,322 

46,946,668 

33    8    1 

1903 

32,577,861 

12,344,623 

1,299,052 

46,221,536 

82    5    9 

1904 

33,281,275 

13,221,562 

1,281,221 

47.764,058 

33    0    5 

1905 

37.071,054 

14,429,018 

806,965 

62,307,037 

36    7    6 

The  deponts  in  investment  and  building  companies  for  the  ten  years  are 
inclusive  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  benefit,  building,  and  investment 
societies  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  viz.  : — ^£424,292  in 
1896,  £319,335  in  1897,  £306,492  in  1898,  £299,604  in  1899,  £283,690  in  1900, 
£827,135  in  1901,  £318,435  in  1902,  £357,789  in  1903,  £369,295  in  1904,  and 
£387,803  in  1905. 

Trade  Masks. 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise.  During  tiie 
forty-one  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  9,537  trade  marks,  or  an  average 
of  2i32  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  average  of  the  last  few  years 
being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  whole  period.  The  more  careful 
discmnination  now  exerdsed  with  regard  to  the  designs  submitted  has  had 
the  effect  of  bringinig  the  Act  into  greater  favour.  The  regbtration  of  a 
trade  mark  does  not  confer  any  patent  rights,  but  acts  as  a  commercial 
4udeguard  and  as  an  encouragement  to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of 
A  superior  quality. 

The  gooos  or  manufactures  which  may  be  protected  by  trade  marks  axe 
classified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fifty  main  divisions ; 
the  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  transactions  under  the 
Act  and  the  fees  received  during  each  of  the  five  years  ended  1905  were  as 
follow : — 


1901. 

1902. 

190S. 

1904. 

IMS. 

ApplicAtion4  for  tnde  mArkir r. ... . 

436 

380 

87 

1,399 

471 

412 

90 

1,613 

412 
3a2 

141 
1,447 

484 

419 

180 

1,568 

616 

Now  trado  nuu^a  gnuited 

413 

*rni^«»  imffk"*  tn^piiSrred , 

57 

Amoant  of  fees  received  £ 

1,695 
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The  figures  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registrations  of  local  mannfactnrers, 
as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the  State  if  not  registered 
locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source  of  income  to  the  State,  as  an 
application  for  registration  costs  three  guineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trade 
mark  one  guinea ;  no  charges  are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn 
or  refused.  The  fees  collected  during  1905  amounted  to  £1,595,  or  £306  less 
than  those  received  for  registrations  mider  the  Companies  Act. 


Currency. 

The  British  sovereign  is  the  only  universal  currency  in  Australia,  for  while 
the  coins  circulating  within  the  Commonwealth  are  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  gold  is  the  standard,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more 
properly  tokens  than  coins.  The  banks  of  issue  make  use  of  bank  notes, 
but  these  are  not  legal  tender  in  any  State,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond 
the  State  in  which  they  are  issued.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ; 
silver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  in  the  following 
statement.  The  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  imperial  grains, 
and  of  a  half-sovereign  61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Ooin. 


Stendud  Weight 


Standmfd  Finenea. 


oow Sl2l!^t;,v«„-: 


Silver 


Crown 

Double  Florin.. 

Half-crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Threepence 


(  Penny 

Bronse <  Halfpenny . 

(  Farthihg    . 


Imperial  gimini. 
Troy. 
123-27447 
61*63723 

436*36363 
349-09090 
21818181 
174-64640 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21*81818 

Avoirdupois. 

146-83333 
87-60000 
43*76000 


I  Eleren-twelftht  fine  gold,  or 
h  decimal  finenen  0-91066» 
I     and  one-twelfth  alloy. 


Thirty-aeven-fortiethfl  fine 
silver,  or  decimal  fineneaa 
0-926,  and  tbree-fortietha 
alloy. 


)  Mixed  Metal  :--Copper,  95 
>  parts;  tin,  4  parts ;^and 
)     zinc,  1  part. 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint  are  those  of  gold,  though  silver 
and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  however,  were  successful  towards  the  end  of  1898 
in  inducing  the  Imperial  authorities  to  concede  to  them  the  privilege  of 
coining  silver  and  bronze  for  circulation  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  retain 
the  profits  of  the  coinage,  but  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  concession 
up  to  the  present. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
£3  17s.  10|d.  per  oz. ;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £i  4s.  Hxyd.  per  oz. 
The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  the  Sydney  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assaying,  and  coining  is  accounted  for  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s.  10^.  per  oz.  standard  or  sovereign  gold*  while  the  average 
price  by  the  Melbourne  Mint  in  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which  information 
is  available,  was  only  £3  17s.  8fd.  per  oz. 

Standard  silver  is  0*925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction, and  BtiU  more  to  its  demonetisation  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
.  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in  countries  which  still  have  a 
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double  standard  of  coinage,  its  valne  has  decreased  by  nearly  53  per  cent. 
daring  the  last  thirty  years.  The  average  price  of  standard  silver  in  the 
London  market  for  each  year  since  1873  is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Boyal  Mint  as  follows  : — 


Yawr. 

Prioeper 
ftandATdoz. 

Year. 

Pric6  pcp 
■Undard  os. 

Year. 

Prioeper 
•tandMtloi. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1873 

59i 

1884 

60« 

1895 

29i      • 

1874 

58A 

1885 

481; 

1896 

m 

1876 

56» 

1886 

45! 

1897 

27ft 

1876 

63            1 

1887 

44t 

421 

1898 

i?? 

1877 

541          ' 

1888 

1899 

1878 

62A 

1889 

42ii 

1900 

28A 

1879 

61* 

1890 

47it 

1901 

27:; 

1880 

62J 

1891 

45ft 

1902 

554 

1881 

61« 

1892 

39« 

1903 

24 

1882 

6Hi 

1893 

35| 

1904 

26 

1883 

60ft 

1894 

29 

1905 

27i| 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1905  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  average  monthly  prices  : — 


Month. 

Price  per    1 
•tajidaraox.  i 

Month. 

Prioeper 
BtMidardos. 

Month. 

Prioeper 
■tandardoB. 

Jf^finftiy  ,...,..a.t.. 

d. 

27H 
28ft 
26ft 
26i 

May  

d.          ! 

26H      ' 
26H 

27ft 
27« 

September   ...... 

October 

d. 
30 

Febmary  

Jane 

JA^roh     

July  

November 

December 

April 

AugQBt 

The  nominal  value  of  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  bronze  coined  into  pence 
is  4s.,  and  into  halfpence  or  &rthings  3s.  4d. 

The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  on  the  14th  May,  1865, 
and  the  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  to  the  31st  December,  19(^,  was 
30,661,544  oz.,  valued  at  £113,146,812.  Of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales 
produced  10,453,896  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £39,024,000,  the  amount  from  each 
source  being : — 


Where  produoed. 

Weight. 

Velue. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria  

10,463,896 

1,443,188 

14,609,890 

86,488 

14,047 

128,800 

3,613,793 

50.218 

261,224 

£ 
39,024,000 
5,924,993 

Queensland  

51,825,010 

South  Australia  

303,122 

Western  Australia 

50,880 

Tasmania 

452,299 

New  Zealand 

14,379,044 

Other  Countries  

174,261 

Old  Coin,  Ac  

1,013,203 

Total 

30,661,644 

113,146,812 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
and  also  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  other  States  and  New  Zealand, 
is  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage.  The  total  value  of  the  gold 
raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1905  amounted  to  £527,627,872,  of  which 
£113,146,812,  or  2144  per  cent.,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  this  State.   The 
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vmlve  of  grid  coin  and  bnttion  iimied  np  to  the  end  oi  1905  was  £11S»943,0U^ 
of  which  £108^096,600  worth  of  gcdd  was  converted  into  coin,  the  Tahis  el 
soTeteJgDi  and  half-soveie^BS  being : — 


T«ur. 

Sontrrign^ 

ToteL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855  to  1890 

62,105,500 

2,420,500 

64,526,000 

1891 

2,596,000 

77,000 

2,678,000 

1892 

2,837,000 

2,837.000 

1883 

2,844,000 

125,000 

2,969,000 

1894 

3,067,000 

3,067,000 

1895 

2,758,000 

2,758,000 

1896 

2,544,000 

2,544,000 

1897 

2,632,000 

2,532,000 

1898 

2,548,000 

50,000 

2,598.000 

1899 

3,259,000 

65,000 

3,324,000 

1900 

3,586,000 

130,000 

3.716,000 

1901 

3.012,000 

3,012,000 

1902 

2,813,000 

42,66o 

2,855,000 

1908 

2,806,000 

115,500 

2,921.500 

1904 

2,986,000 

2,986,000 

1905 

2,778,000 

2,778,000 

Total  

105,071,600 

3,025,000 

108,096,600 

The  first  issue  of  bronze  from  the  Sydney  Mint  took  place  in  1868,  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  silver  coin  was  issued,  the  respective,  values  of  each 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1905  being— bronze,  £72,850 ;  and  silver,  £882,8dO. 
The  amount  of  each  particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1905  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


SUverOoin. 

Otoims 

BRnsa 

T«ur. 

and 
Double 
Florins. 

Half, 
orowna. 

Fiorina 

ShiUiiva 

Six- 
paooaa. 

Thraa- 
penoaa 

MiL 

Ooia. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      1      £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868  to  1890 

1,200 

113,400 

86,400 

110,160   35,300 

49,900 

396,350 

34,600 

1891 

2,000 

1.800 

4,100     5,100 

4,200 

17,200 

1,960 

1892 

1,500 

4,000 

4.300     2,600 

1,626 

13,925 

2,066 

1893 

2,800 

2,300 

3,5001    1,000 

425 

10,025 

840 

1894 



1,900 

1,100 

9001    1,500 

900 

6,300 

506 

1895 

100 

900 

700 

250        300 

2,600 

4,760 

1,260 

1896 

2,100 

2,300 

4,200     1,300 

900 

10,800 

2,880 

1897 

2.000 

2,000 

4,600        800 

7.850 

17,250 

1,890 

1898 

21,800 

7,000 

5,000     1,000 

5,000 

39,800 

3,940 

1899 

19.200 

17,000 

10.000     8,000 

7,600 

61,800 

2,830 

1900 

60,000 

40,000 

25,000  1  13,000 

11,400 

139,400 

4,100 

1901 

25.000 

23,000 

24,000'    5,000 

6,400 

83,400 

5,600 

1902 

200 

1,000 

1,0001    4,800 

4,800 

11,800 

3,000 

1903 

2,400 

4,200 

2,800,    1,400 

6,200 

16,000 

3.720 

1904 

28.600 

6,800 

200     6.600 

7,000 

43,200 

2.320 

1905 

8,800 

3.600 

3,400 

10,800 

2,000 

Total        ...  £ 

1.300 

272.600 

199,600 

200,000 ,  90,200 

119,100 

882,800 

72.850 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  standard  silver  comprises  -925  pure 
metal  and  076  alloy.  Standard  silver  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  troy  is 
coined  into  sixty-eiz  shillings — ^that  is  to  say  11*1  oz.  of  fine  metal  pro- 
duces coin  to  the  value  of  £3  6s.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1905  was 
2s.  3f}d.  per  oz.,  which  for  11*1  oz.  gives  the  sum  of  £1  5s.  8fid. ;  and  as 
the  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  average  jnioe 
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per  standard  02.  represents  the  seignioxage  or  gran  profit,  it  will  be  seen 
that  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  mint  expenses  and  the  loss  incnrBed  by 
the  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  value,  the  British  Government 
denves  a  faizly  large  profit  from  tihte  silver  coin  issued  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Hie  demand  for  ^ver  is,  however*  neoessaiily  limited,  the  avecage  annual 
issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydney  Hint  for  the  twenty  years  ended  31st 
Deoember,  1905»  being  about  £29,200. 

The  gold  bullion  issued  by  the  Mint  is  partly  pure  gold  in  small  quantities 
ioft  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others,  but  the  bulk  consists  of  small 
fine  gold  bars  which  is  exported  to  India.  The  total  amount  of  gold  buUion 
issued  during  1905  was  valued  at  £767,422,  and  to  the  en4  of  1905  at  £4,847,113. 

Worn  gold  coins  have  been  received  at  the  Mint  for  recoinage  since  1876, 
And  silver  coins  since  1873.  The  nominal  value  of  gold  coin  withdrawn  from 
circulation  during  1905  was  only  £211,  and  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
opening  of  the  Mint^' £827,469. 

Silver  coin  of  the  value  of  £5,611  was  withdrawn  during  19(%.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  was  £229,872,  and  this  was  forwarded 
to  London  for  recoinage. 

The  expense  of  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  is  borne  by  the  local 
(Government,  £15,000  being  set  apart  annually  for  that  purpose.  Special 
votes  for  construction,  repairs,  and  furniture  have,  however,  been  passed 
occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  total 
cost  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  falling-o£!  in  1897  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  diminished  profits 
on  the  silver  account. 


Actual  Expenditure  from  ConaoUdated  Aevenue. 

Mint  Reoeipto 
(paid  into 

Revenue). 

Net 

Year, 
ended  Slit 
Deoember. 

On  Ordinary 
Adniinirtration 

(inchadlng 
Pensions,  Stores, 
and  StatloDery). 

On 

Oonstniotlon, 

Repaln, 

and 
Funiitare. 

Total. 

Annual  Ohaqee 

State 

for  working  of 

Mint. 

1806 
1807 
'      1806 
1600 
1000 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 

£ 
14,277 
13,866 
14,185 
14,488 
14,828 
14,500 
14,038 
14,031 
14,058 
15,171 

£ 

403 

7,668 

8,771 

467 

660 

11 

07 

72 

221 

S76 

£ 
14,770 
21,534 
17,056 
14,055 
15,402 
14,610 
15,a% 
15,003 
16,174 
16,647 

£ 
14,847 
11.702 
13,433 
15,610 
18,867 
18,211 
15,306 
10,408 
21,730 
10,422 

£ 

•77 
0,832 

•656 
•3,365 
•3,601 

•366 
•4,405 
•6,566 
•8,875 

*  Excess  reoelptSb 

The  receipts  of  the  Wnt,  which  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue, 
are  made  up  of  charges  for  coining  gold,  fees  for  assays,  ftc.,  and  profits  on 
sale  of  silver.  The  Mint  pays  for  all  silver  contained  in  deposits  in  excess  of 
8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Deputy  Master  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  12th  May,  1902,  the  rate  was  proclaimed  at  Is.  6d.  per 
oz.  fine,  and  this  is  stiU  ruling.  The  Melbourne  Mint  pays  also  for  silver  in 
excess  of  8  per  cent.,  the  average  priee  being  fixed  monthly  by  the  Deputy 
Master.  In  February,  1905,  the  price  varied  from  Is.  5d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  oz. 
fine,  according  to  the  value  of  the  assays. 

From  the  1st  January,  1901,  amended  regulations  were  adopted  for  the 
coinage  of  gold  and  the  charges  were  considerably  reduced.  No  disfciiiotion 
18  made  between  gold  raised  in  New  South  Wales  and  that  raised  in  any  of 
die  other  States. 
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The  new  legaktioDfl  are  as  follow : — 

For  assaying  and  coining — Id.  per  oz.  standard.    ' 

For  melting  and  refining — 

Deposits  of  500  oz.  and  under — 3d.  per  oz.  gross ;   deposits  of  over 

500  oz.  and  under  1,000  oz. — 2d.  per  oz.  gross ;   deposits  of  more 

than  1,000  oz. — Id.  per  oz.  gross ;   deposits  containing  more  than 

5  per  cent,  of-  base  metal — Is.  per  oz.  of  base  metal,  in  addition  to 

the  above  charges  for  melting,  &c.    The  minimum  charge  on  anj 

one  deposit  is  6s.,  except  in  the  case  of  deposits  containing  more 

than  5  per  cent,  of  base  metal,  when  the  minimum  charge  is  lOs.  6d. 

The  Melbourne  Mint  charges  on  aU  gold  are  1^.  per  oz.  for  parcels  of 

1,000  oz.  and  upwards,  and  2d.  per  oz.  for  parcels  of  600  oz.  to  1,000  oz., 

and  under  500  oz.  3d.  per  oz.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  6s.    A  comparison 

of  the  Melbourne  charges  with  those  of  Sydney  shows  that  the  rates  are 

identical  for  parcels  up  to  1,000  oz.,  but  for  large  quantities  the  rate  is  60 

per  cent,  higher  in  Melbourne  than  in  Sydney.     Under  the  old  regulations 

which  have  been  repealed,  up  to  500  oz.  the  Melbourne  charges  were  2d. 

against  5d.  in  Sydney ;  for  parcels  from  500  oz.  to  1,000  oz.  they  were  2d.  in 

Melbourne  against  3d.  in  Sydney;    from  1,000  oz.  to  6,000   oz.,  1^.  in 

Melbourne    against    3d.  in    Sydney ;    and    for    over  5,000  oz.,   1^.   in 

Melbourne  against  Id.  in  Sydney.    While,  therefore,  the  Melbourne  charges 

on  large  parcels  were  60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Sydney  charges,  they  were 

very  much  lower  in  the  case  of  small  parcels,  and  amount  to  only  40  per  cent. 

of  the  Sydney  charges  for  parcels  under  600  oz.    Under  the  new  regulations, 

however,  the  Sydney  rates  are  60  per  cent,  lower  for  parcels  of  1,000  oz.  and 

over,  while  for  deposits  up  to  1,000  oz.  the  rates  are  equal. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1865  are  shown 
below : — 


MintChMgM. 

Profit  on  Sale 
of  Silver. 

FeeeforAMayi 

and  Cniahlngs. 

andProoeede 

of  Sweep. 

Total 
Mint  Reoelptft 

Tear. 

On  New  South 
WalM  Gold. 

On  Gold  of 
other  StAtee 
or  Countries. 

(paidhito 

Ooneolidated 

Revenue^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1865  to  1890 

269,633 

143,575 

59,282 

60,993 

533,383 

1891 

2,881 

3,854 

5.319 

1,875 

13,929 

1892 

2,938 

3,893 

8,164 

1,657 

11.632 

1893 

3,624 

3,713 

4,290 

1,571 

13,198 

1894 

4,439 

3.759 

5.402 

3,105 

16,705 

1895 

3,832 

3,125 

5.058 

2,496 

14,510 

1896 

3,487 

2,956 

5.058 

3,346 

14.847 

1897 

3,317 

3,259 

2,962 

2,164 

11.702 

1898 

3,627 

3,184 

3,896 

2,726      * 

13.433 

lotftf 

3,630 

3,659 

5,391 

2,930 

15.610 

1900 

3.321 

4.217 

7,865 

3.464 

18,857 

1901 

•9,623 

6,572 

2.016 

18.211 

1902 

•8,108 

5,264 

•  2.034 

15.396 

1903 

•8,793 

8,499 

2,116 

19.408 

1904 

•11.145 

8,869 

1,725 

21.739 

1905 

10,168 

8,196 

1,068 

19,422 

Total 

"■        OSl" 

,650 

145,067 

95,285 

772,002 

*  Indudea  charpei  on  gold  of  other  States  or  countries,  partlcnlan  of  which  are  no  longer  kept  separately. 

Movements  of  Gold. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1861  krge  qnantities  of  that  metal 
— ^in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  buUion — have  been  exported  from  Australasia 
every  year.    The  returns  of  gold  imported  to  and  exported  from  each  of  the 
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States  and  New  Zealand,  calculated  for  ten-year  periods  from  the  year  1861 
to  the  end  of  1904,  are  given  herewith.  The  tables  also  show  the  amount 
by  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the  various  States,  or 
vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be 
fomid,  are  the  largest  producers,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland. 
The  other  States  now  produce  very  little  more  than  suffices  to  meet  their 
local  requirements.  The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  and  exports  for  New 
South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of 
Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then 
exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  A  large  proportion  of  the  export  of  gold 
coin  during  the  last  few  years  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  the  quantity 
shipped  thereto  in  1898  from  Sydney  alone  being  valued  at  £5,615,000,  in 
1899  at  £1,982,000,  m  1900  at  £3,701,156,  in  1901  at  £2,160,363,  in  1902  at 
£1,601,000,  in  1903  at  £1,500,000,  in  1904.  £1,161,000,  while  in  1906  it  was 
only  £338.  The  imports  and  exports  for  each  State  and  New  Zealand  were 
as  follow : — 


Stote. 

ImportoofOold. 

1861-eo. 

1801-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-00. 

1801-1000. 

1901-6. 

New  South  Wales    

£ 
8,874,764 
4,840,467 

£ 

12,148,087 

11,881,816 

867,026 

882,140 

10,810 

60.600 

£ 

18,808,140 

10,868.887 

1,888.822 

1,622,202 

80,710 

402,446 

£ 

18,018,660 

7,486,861 

2,682.706 

1.010,841 

228,664 

560,068 

£ 
82,805,186 
17.008,664 
2,062.004 
2,160,280 
2,629,378 
414,660 

£ 
19.847.906 

Victoria 

6,618.061 
1.867.890 
1.007.067 

OnnfiMland    

Weefeem  Anstnlla  

1Viinim)#   

277.928 

0,816,888 
170,888 

26,207,886 
1.727,026 

27,626,167 
2,812,827 

80,761,060 
2,780.000 

67,974.066 
2,266,471 

27.618,464 
2,001.848 

Nmr74eliiml 

Anftralula 

0,486.661 

27,026.761 

20.987,484 

88,681,078 

60.240.426 

29.610.807 

Stele. 

Exports  of  OokL 

1861-60. 

1861-70.   1    1871-80. 

1881-80. 

1801-1000. 

1901-& 

New  South  Walee 

£ 
18,ni,881 
00,601,601 

«.ooi.iw7 

'848,020 

£ 

26,804,687 

74,480,867 

2,186.600 

486,616 

88,806 

26,246 

£ 

18,667.184 

48,001.460 

10,818,060 

621,808 

1.710 

667.486 

£ 

18,206,069 

80.608,282 

14.072,060 

1,246,708 

170,884 

1,448,712 

£ 
40.284,190 
88,M6,916 
24,688,828 

8,877,261 
21,796,860 

2.018.817 

£ 
21.144,280 
20.468,607 

'        Vtotoria 

18.728.176 
028,608 

South  AnetnUa  

Weetftin  Aiutralla  

88,886,019 
1,062,470 

Tmnnimfft    ............ r , . , 

106,788.418 
810,800 

102,021,801 
22,022,747 

78.668,661 
16,627,470 

65,880.080 
10,417,800 

181.102,867 
11,704,181 

96.197,122 
9,888,602 

ff  flw  7<nalaiKl 

Auetnlaate 

106,067.727 

124,044.648  i  06.081.121 

76,247.470 

142.806,648 

106,086.814 

'      • 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  daring  each  of  the  periods  shown,  was 
follows : —  ' 


Stete. 

1861-4W. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

188I-M. 

1801-1009. 

1901-6. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
8,887,067 
86,842,184 

i,'o66,b66 

"843Vo» 

£ 
18,666.660 
62.609.042 

10.686 
•84.265 

£ 
6,248,094 
87,222,632 
9,480.187 
•1,100.800 
•88.000 
166,040 

£ 

277.609 

23.106.871 

11,640,246 

•678,648 

«44,820 

872,764 

£ 

7,479,064 
21.908,?62 
21,670,820 

1,208,022 
10,266,987 

1,509,268 

£ 
1,706,262 

Victoria 

14,950.686 

12,866,786 

Amth  Australia   

•88.486 

Western  Australia  

88.886,019 

^[laiimaola    

774,661 

07,428.186 
48,081 

77.623,966 
20,294,822 

60,028.404 
14,216,148 

86,070.011 
7.687.881 

78.127,412 
9,488,710 

68.678,668 

7,796,849 

Total  exoesB  of  eicports 

07,472,166 

97,018.787 

66,148.687 

42.716,802 

82,666,128 

76,476.607 

Aveniffe  per  annun 

0,747,217 

0,701,879 

6.614,864 

4.271,680 

8,266,612 

16,296,101 

• 

of  Importi. 
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Estimates  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time  purporting  to  show  the 
amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.  On  the  authority  of  the  l&it  tables  have 
been  published,  which  were  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  gold  and  silver 
impoiled  and  exported.    For  1896  the  amounts  were  : — 


Coimite. 

Total 

PerlnlMUflut. 

Gold 

£ 
4,636,882 

896,206 

34,633 

£  «.   d. 
3  10    4 

Silver 

0    6    9 

Bnmw 

0    6    6 

Total 

4,969,720 

3  17    0 

In  the  report  of  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  1896,  however; 
the  then  Deputy>Master  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable  to 
devise  a  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the  coin  in  private  hands^ 
as  the  previous  estimates  were  not  reliable. 

As  showing  how  gold  leaves  the  State  without  any  record  of  it  being  taken,  it 
has  been  contended  that  passengers  by  outward  steamers  usually  carry  with 
them  a  supply  of  gold  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  brought  to  the 
State  by  passengers  inward.  This  may  be  conceded,  inasmuch  as  passengers 
commencing  the  voyage  would  naturally  be  possessed  of  a  larger  stock  of 
money  than  those  whose  vo3rage  is  practicaOy  over.  Barly  in  1892  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Sydney  obtained  letonis 
from  the  three  banking  institutions  with  the  largest  receiving  business,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  coin  paid  in  was  equal  to  precisely  half  the  value  of 
the  notes  deposited  at  the  same  time.  From  this  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  coin  in  private  hands  is  not  more  than  haU  the  note  issue  oatstaDdiii^ 
which  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  was  not  more  than  £1,450,000. 
On  this  assumption  the  coin  in  private  hands  would  have  been  £725,000, 
as  compared  with  £4,416,000  estimated  by  the  Mint  as  being  the  probaUe 
quantity  at  the  same  period.  While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  latter  estimate,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sound 
reasons  why  the  estimate  of  £725,000  should  not  be  entertained.  Bank 
notes  are  continued  in  circulation  by  several  of  the  banks  until  they  are 
practically  worn  out,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  not  over  fastidious 
have  strong  objections  to  carrying  notes  abent  their  persons  when  gold 
can  be  procured.  The  assumption  that  coin  is  withdrawn  in  largis  quantitMB 
by  outward-bound  passengers  may  be  correct  so  far  as  gold  is  concerned, 
but  not  so  as  regards  silver.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  silver  remains 
in  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  in  regard  to  that  metal  may  be 
accepted  with  some  deduction  for  coin  lost  or  destroyed.  Another  source  of 
the  accumulation  of  coin  in  private  hands  is  hoarding,  which  recent  evvnta 
prove  to  be  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  State,  and  the  indestructiUe 
and  imimpeachable  sovereign  is  naturally  preferred  to  the  perishable  bank 
note.  Lastly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  half-sovereigns  issued  remains  in 
circulation  with  silver  as  till-money,  and  not  being  paid  into  the  banks 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  banking  authority 
already  alluded  to. 

An  estimate,  founded  partly  on  the  records  and  partly  on  observation^ 
has  been  made,  and  shows  that  the  estimate  of  the  Mmt  must  be  abandoned 
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as  being  too  Ugh,  and  the  amount  of  coin  mpcivate  hands  may  be  appxesi- 
mately  stated  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Gold    2,030,000 

surer 416,000 

Bronae    40,000 

Total  £2,4«6,0«> 

This  is  equal  to  £1  ISs.  3d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  close  of  1905.  To  the  sum 
shown  must  be  added  £1,430,335  note  circulation ;  so  that  the  total  active 
currency  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,916,335,  or  £2  12s.  4d.  per  inhabitant. 
As,  however,  tlje  note  issue  is  fuUy  covered  by  gold  in  Australasia,  it  is 
omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coin 
held  by  banks  is^  included  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Including  bank 
reserves,  the  gold  and  silver  held  in  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1904  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £6  15s.  6d.  per  inhabitant — a  sum  only  5s  7d.  below  that 
shown  for  France,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  that  shown  for  any  other 
European  country.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  pubhshed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  Washington.  The 
total  stocks  of  mcmey  held  in  various  countries  in  December,  1904,  were 
as  follow : — 


OountiT. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Full  Tender. 


Limited 
Tender. 


Totfd. 


Uncovered^ 
Faper. 


United  Kingdom  . 
Amtrift-Hongary  . 

Belgium    

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland    

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netiierlandi   

Norway    

Portugal 

Boumania  

Russia 

Servia  

SiMdn    


Switzerland 

Turkej* , 

China 

India 


Straite  Settlemento  . 

South  Africa 

Egypt  


Oeotial  American  State*  *  . 

Cuba 

HaiU 

MoKioo 

South  American  State!  ... 

United  States 

Austnlaaia 


£ 

109,676.664 

6Z,07OJB19 

6,106,228 

890,464 

8,676,832 

904,238 

190,882,244 

182,228,691 

l.lfiO,«87 

27,008,699 

7,401,028 

1,897,451 

1,089,190 

2,187,279 

161,056,809 

678,176 

14,817,008 

4,161,868 

6,088.026 

10,276.880 

64,027,049 

10,800,801 

806,608 

11,608,426 

17,879,161 

10,789040 

411,016 

4,110,152 

206,608 

1,767,866 

tl,701',603 

277,0664)61 

26,428,278 


£ 

£ 

28.804,682 

16,878,966 

8,082,614 

1,998.424 

184,967 

206,508 

1,274,147 

82,208 

71,898,841 

18,090.884 

7,624,882 

86.678,366 

20,561 

2,368,887 

2,8^,657 

10,860.801 

822,080 

016.621 

1,7».204 

123,804 

20,941,226 

SOS^l 

85,606,«ri 

1,561.857 

2,198,981 

6.165,228 

2,065,0Z6 

71,927,661 

124,066.401 

8387,461 

4,6e2,S19> 

3.a88»121 

667,624 

4,110,106 

8,082,614 

1,876,801 

1,160,842 

1,087,638 

206,508 

808.261 

10.850.801 

780,820 

2316,464 

117,796,068 

22396301 

1.253,596 

£ 

28,804,682 

16,878,966 

6,076,088 

890,466 

1,274,147 

82,203 

84,484,176 

43,107,698 

20.661 

6,260,994 

11,672,831 

616,681 

1.726,284 

123,804 

20,941,225 

806,261 

86.696.671 

1361.867 

2,196,981 

8,220.304 

71,927,661 

124,066,491 

8387,464 

4,682,819 

3,946,746 

4,110,105 

8,062,614 

1376,901 

1.160,846 

1,027,668 

613,760 

10,860,801 

8,500,888 

140,798,260 

1,263,686 


£ 

24,270.447 

U.241,26« 

22,996,801 

842,581 

2,196,981 

1.870,119 
22,790,708 
34,805,191 

3,329,223 
80,960,999 
10.521,989- 

l,274,14r 
12,741,471 

2,828,28» 


513,769 
26,709.001 
6,02137r 
2,189,961 


6,668.446*- 
88,79r,80»i 


4,110,152 


18,878.646 
M,974.106 


719,27& 
10.049.322 
296,408,616. 
116^068,70r 


•Exdusire  of  Costa Klca  and  British  Hondnru. 
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The  amounts  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  countries  are  shown  below : — 


Coontiy. 

QoM. 

SOver. 

Unooverad 
Paper. 

T6UL 

United  Kingdom   

£    8.    d. 

2  10    8 
1    7    7 
0  18    6 
0    2    1 
19    0 
0    6    6 
4  17    9 

3  4    8 
0    9    5 

0  16    7 

1  6  10 
0  12    5 
0    4    0 

0  7    2 

1  2    0 
0    6    5 
0  15  11 

0  15    9 

1  15    6 
0    5    2 

£    8.    d. 

0  10    0 
0    7    3 
0  15    2 
0    2    1 
0  10    4 
0    0    7 
2    3    4 
0  15    4 
0    0    2 
0    3    3 
2    2    4 
0    5    6 
0    6    4 
0    0    5 
0    3    0 

0  2    5 

1  18    4 
0    5  11 
0  12  10 
0    4    2 
0    3    4 
0    8    5 
0    3    7 
0  15    1 
7    0    4 
0  14    8 
0^6    4 
0*5    2 
0    5    4 
0  13    1 
0    7*  2 
0  15  11 

0  1  10 

1  17    0 
1    5    6 

£    8.   d. 
0  11     3 
0    4  11 
3    8    8 
0    4    6 
0  17  10 
0  13    5 
0  11    8 

0  12    5 

1  7    4 

0  19    1 

1  18    2 
0  11    # 

2  7    0 
0    7    9 

£  8.  d. 
3  12    8 

Aii8tria-Hnngary  

1  19    9 

Belgium   

5    2    3 

Bulgaria  

0    8    8 

Denmark 

2  17    2 

Finland    

10    6 

France 

7  12    9 

Germany 

4  12    5 

Greece  .'. 

f    1  16  11 

Italy 

1  18  11 

Netherlands    

5    7    4 

19    3 

Portugal  

2  17    4 

Koumania 

0  15    4 

Rimia 

15    9 

Senria  

0  4    2 

1  7    8 
I    2  II 
0  12  10 

0  12    0 

Spain    

4    1  11 

dWeden    

2    4    7 

Switzerland 

3    12 

Turkey 

0    0    4 

<Jhina   

0    3    4 

India    

0    8    8 
0    4    6 

0  0    8 

2  "l    0 

1  16    0 

2  0    2 
0    1  11 

2  12    3 
0    2  11 
0    2    7 
0  11    4 

3  12  10 
5  10    1 

0    0    5 

0    8    8 

0  12    6 

0  16    9 

Siam 

0  15    0 

fitraite  Settlements. 

;South  Africa 

7    6    2 

14  6  6 
2  15    8 

JUnrpt  

2    3    1 

Canada 

2    9  io 
2  11    0 

4  15    2 

i>ntral  American  SUtee 
Cuba 

2  18    3 

3  5    4 

Haiti    

0  10    1 

0  14    9 

7  14    1 

1  10    3 

10    2 

Mexico 

1  13    3 

South  American  Statea . . . 
United  States 

8  7  3 
7    0    1 

Australasia  ...............  ^  . 

6  15    6 

Paper  Currency. 
Paper  or  bank-notes  have  long  formed  part  of  the  currency  of  Anstatlia, 
and  until  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  establishment  of  the  local  mints, 
paper  was  the  principal  means  of  effecting  exchanges.  As  will  be  seen  by 
a  subsequent  table,  the  note  circulation  compared  with  population  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Several  causes  have 
tended  to  bring  about  the  reduction  which  these  figures  indicate.  Amongst 
the  principal  may  be  mentioned  first  the  spread  of  banking  facilities, 
accompanied  by  an  increased  use  of  cheques  for  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  currency  (coin  and 
notes)  required  to  be  kept  in  circulation ;  and  secondly,  the  taxing  of  the 
note  issue  which  has  had  the  effect  of  so  reducing  the  profit  to  the  banks 
arising  from  their  circulation  that  the  issue  of  notes  is  not  made  a  feature 
of  banking  business  in  the  large  cities,  although  the  possession  of  the  right 
to  issue  notes  is  valuable  in  the  counl^  districts,  as  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining gold  reserves  in  branch  banks  is  thereby  obviated.  There  is  also 
another  cause  operating  against  an  increase  in  the  circulation.  In  some  of 
the  States,  the  notes  are  issued  by  the  banks  again  and  again,  so  that  they 
become  eventually  torn  and  dirty,  and  their  use  becomes  repugnant  to  many 
people.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complaint  of  recent  origin ;  probably  the  bank- 
note is  cleaner  at  the  present  time  than  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  the  ordinary 
condition  of  an  Australian  note  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note,  or  of  any  other  bank-note  which  is  frequently  renewed. 
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The  banks  acquire  their  right  to  issue  notes  either  under  the  authority 
of  a  Royal  Charter,  or  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament^  but  in  some  States  the 
power  to  issue  notes  is  assumed  by  the  banks,  these  institutions  having  no 
greater  legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  note  issue  than  any  other  company 
or  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  limitation  of  issue  in  most 
instances  where  the  privilege  is  conferred  by  law,  but  the  range  allowed  is 
so  great  that  few  banks  would  be  able,  even  if  they. were  desirous,  to  utilise 
their  power  of  note  issue  to  its  full  extent.  For  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes,  the  State  charge  what  is  called  a  composition  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  aimum,  and  from  this  source  the  following  revenues  were  receiv^  during 
the  ten  years  ended  30th  June,  1906  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1807 

23,640 

1902 

29,861 

1898 

23,979 

1903 

28,743 

1899 

24,828 

1904 

27,673 

1900 

28,041 

1905 

26,640 

1901 

28.095 

1906 

27,976 

The  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  against 
bank-notes,  but  the  issue  is  many  times  covered  by  the  reserves ;  thus  in 
June,  1906,  the  total  note  issue  for  banks,  excluding  the  Queensland  Treasury^ 
notes,  amounted  to  £1,461,640,  while  the  gold  reserve  and  till  money  at  tho^ 
same  period  was  £8,356,772.  The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is- 
£1,  and  the  bidk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination. 

The  note  circulation  of  banking  companies  has  been  declining,  not  only 
as  compared  with  the  population,  but  in  actual  volume.    In  1885  there  was- 
an  average  of  £1,793,686,  representing  about  £1  18s.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
while  in  1901  the  total  had  fallen  to  £1,498,035,  and  the  average  per  inhabitant 
to  £1  Is.  lid. ;  and  in  June,  1906,  the  issue  had  fallen  to  £1,461,640,  and  the  * 
average  per  head  of  population  to  19s.  6d.    In  1860  the  note  circulation  was  as 
much  as  £2  17s.  5d.  per  head,  and  in  1882,  £2  Is.  lOd.    The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  note  issue  and  bills  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860 : — 


Year. 

Noteain 
Circulation. 

BiUiin 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Aretageper 
Inhabitant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

949,849 

62,506 

1,012,354 

2*95 

1865 

729,076 

•  67.876 

796.961 

1-99 

1870 

606,366 

60,615 

745,881 

1-62 

1876 

1,114,411 

37,006 

1,151,419 

1-97 

1880 

1,260,772 

51,698 

1,312,470 

1-80* 

1885 

1,793,686 

59,327 

1.853,013 

2-00 

1890 

1,657,806 

127,442 

1,685,247 

1-63: 

1891 

1,674,049 

146.202 

1,820.251 

1-57 

1892 

1,439,872 

104,223 

1,644,096 

l^O- 

1893 

1,804,531 

75,086 

1,879,617 

1-55 

1894 

1,236,989 

146.911 

1,382,900 

112 

1895 

1,223,864 

117.327 

1,341,191 

1-06 

1896 

1,237,971 

111,889 

1,349,860 

1-06 

1897 

1,227.964 

112,113 

1.340,077 

103 

1898 

1,278,940 

125,414 

1,404,364 

106 

1899 

1,340,557 

202,468 

1,543,025 

115 

1900 

1,447,641 

209,905 

1,657,646 

1-21 

1901 

1.499,937 

218.943 

1,718,880 

1-25 

1902 

1,454,415 

208,621 

1,662,936 

118 

1903 

1,.378.642 

228,059 

1.606.701 

112 

1904 

1,345,9.S4 

196,995 

1,542,929 

1-06 

1905 

1,430,335 

218,665 

1.648,890 

111 

1906 

1,461,640 

244,059 

1,706,699 

114 

During  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the 
issues  of  certain  banks  (twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets. 
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Stote  ai  ai    ^ 
s  special  tex  «i  Sft 
Tins  tex  wm  in  aohiliiBiiwi  oi  th 
wiUi  tibe  kpw  «i  tk  Art  B  Octebfl^  ]»& 

Dqnoton  Act,''  pMnd  «  Ae  »tk  Mij, 
~  to  be  kned  to 

lonl  tfifcir  dnvodbost  Kev  \ 
£2,000,00%  im  CDk-  £356,500  wm 

of  ax  jeMB  fixed  bjr  the  Act,  A  vkick  the  Bolfli 
would  be  honored,'  wee  £358,390  lOe^  lesving  e  hehmne  oi  £100  lOi^  whidb 
liabiiitT  wee  tEanefeired  to  the  Goneobdatad  Bevenae  in  lfiW-9. 

IXSUKASCK. 

There  ere  no  Acta  of  the  New  Sooth  Wales  PeitiMiifnt  reguleting  the 
ba<»ineefl  of  fire,  life,  and  other  fonae  of  hieOTenf^„  and  local  oompAnies 
enga^red  in  the  bueiDess  are  either  incorporated  imder  special  Acts  or  imder 
the  Companies  Act.  As  the  law  does  not  reqime  the  publication  of  retanis 
of  the  bosinees  transacted  within  the  State,  it  is  not  catomazr  for  companies 
to  disclose  this  infonnation.  Tlie  only  figures  aTaflaMe,  theteiore,  are  tfaee 
relating  to  their  whole  busineas ;  bnt  the  cases  are  few  in  whidi  a  ststameat 
^f  the  whole  business  of  a  oompanr  throws  li^t  on  ito  operatioiis  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  m, 
regard  to  insurance  has  been  the  sabject  of  complaiiit  br  all  corap 
seeking  to  transact  bnsiness  on  sound  lines,  especiallT  tjnse  oom|] 
engaged  in  life  insurance.  No  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of 
is  required,  and  it  is  open  to  anjone  to  start  a  life  office,  the 
acted  being  only  limited  hy  the  extent  to  which  the  credolity  of  the  paMie 
mar  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fire  companies  are  not  so  great  aa 
for  life  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  inwiablj  lor  abort  penedi ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  speedj  remedy. 

There  were  eighty-seven  companies  operating  in  the  State  during  1906;  of 
these,  only  thirteen  were  local  institutions.  In  addition  to  those,  there 
were  two  Underwriters'  Associations,  which  do  not^  however,  take  any  risks. 
The  number  doing  each  class  of  business  was  as  follows : — 


Pftid-im 
GkfiiteL 


i^sm  or  BoiliMM.  la 

I     WaIm. 

I        Ko. 

Lifeofilf I  t 

Fire  only j  S 

Marine  only    i 

Plre  and  Life i 

Fire  and  Marine    '  t 

Fire  uwl  AfY'ident    

Kire,  Life,  and  Accideat 

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Accideot 

Fire.  Life,  and  Mann«    ' 

Fire,  Marine,  and  Ooaiuntee    

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Oaanatee < 

Fire,  Life,  Accident,  and  Buri^Ur^ 

Ftre,  Marine.   Arcideot,  Ouamntee«  Em-. 

ploy  em'  Liability,  and  Plat«  GlaM ' 

Fire,  I^ife.  Accident,  Guarantee,  JSmpioyvn*' 

Liabiiity,  and  Buiirlary ; 

¥\Te,  Accident,  Emirioyeri'  UafaUHTt  mk^' 

nateGIaiw \ 

Fire,   Life,  Marine,  Oaanatee,  Aoddent, 

Km  plovers' Liability,  and  Buffflary   ..I 
Accident,  Guarantee,  Uorglan',  and  Fbte 

Glai»4 

Accident,   I>iiieaM,    Employer*'    Liability,' 

Guarantee,  Buivlary,  and  Plate  Glass.. 

Life,  Accident,  and  M adioal  Baaefit  1 

Lilc,  and  Medical  Benefit  j  1 


In 


Ootahfe 


waaltti 

States. 


TotaL 


No. 

4 
1 


Kou 


l,22S,S0O 

2.S29  875 

S.51S,1S8 

953,126 

S:!7,497 

429.006 

250.000 

44^,275 

75.000 

12ii,000 

1.000,000 

100,000 

118,flS5 

110,000 

689,220 

62,500 

156,646 
4,721 
5,250 
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The  life  assuzanoe  effected  by  the  **  Fbe  and  Liie  "  offioes  fonns  a  very 
email  proportion  of  their  total  husineBs.  Under  the  heading  of  ^*  Life  only  '* 
are  inchided  some  companies  which  also  have  Industrial  Departments,  Moth 
<»pital  liabihties  to  shareholders  amounting  to  £41,727, 

LiFB  ASSUBANOB. 

Life  assurance,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  financial  business,  received 
a  severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering.  Prior  to  the  year  named  all  forms  of  life  business  showed  great 
expansion ;  during  1894  and  1895  this  gave  place  to  a  struggle  to  maintain 
the  position  already  acquired ;  but  since  1896  a  decided  improvement  in 
business  has  been  experienced.  The  falling-off  after  the  financial  cziaiawas 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the  locking-up  of 
deposits  in  banks  drove  many  of  the  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security 
of  their  policies,  and  borrowing  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  towards  the 
aurrender  of  the  policy  on  the  security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.  The 
business  of  the  last  half  of  1893  and  of  Hie  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect 
abnormal;  for  during  that  period,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies 
together,  the  surrenders  and  forfeitares  actually  e^xceeded  the  new  business 
obtained.  In  dealing  with  the  contraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  many  of  the  old  poUcies  are  now  falling  in, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  field  from  which  new  policies  are  obtained  is 
sensibly  narrowing,  as  the  Australian  States  have  been  thoroughly  exploited 
for  many  years,  while  the  insurable  'element  of  four  and  three-quarter 
million  people  cannot  be  said,  to  be  large.  Of  late  years,  however,  sundry 
new  forms  of  insurance  have  been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this 
way  more  readily  to  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seems  to  have 
eet  in. 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existence  in 
every  State  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  uniform,  no 
two  States  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  1862  an  Act  was  passed 
in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  Ufe  insurance,  but  its  pro- 
visions in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  of  business. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  x>ftrticular8  relating  to 
the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circulated  by 
the  companies  themselves;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statements  do  not 
allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from  that  done 
elsewhere.  During  1905  there  were  nineteen  institutions  operating  in  the 
State.  Of  these  eight  were  local,  five  had  their  head  offices  in  Victoria,  one 
in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  Canada,  and  three  in 
the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the  local  business  of  those  last  mentioned, 
proportionately  to  the  total,  is,  however,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the 
American  offices  have  been  omitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except 
where  their  local  business  can  be  stated.  Eighteen  companies,  uniting  life 
with  other  classes  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with 
two  exceptions  their  transactions  in  hfe  risks  in  the  State  are  unimportant. 

Of  the  fourteen  Australasian  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  were  incorporated 
under  special  Acts  ;  and  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  ^ciety  (Limited), 
tiie  Citizens'  life  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  the  Standard  Life  Associa- 
tion (limited),  the  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (limited),  and 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Limited),  were  registered  under  the 
Companies  Act,  the  first-named  in  1879,  the  Citizens'  Life  A^urance  Company 
(Limited)  in  1886,  the  Standard  Life  Aasociation  (limited)  in  1899,  The 
People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Limited)  in  1896,  and  the  Phoenix 
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Mutual  Provident  Society  (limited)  in  19Q2.    Of  the  remaining  inatitationB 
five  were  incorporated  in  Victoria,  one  in  Queenaland,  and  one  in  New 
Zealand. 
The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the  various 

societies  were  as  follows : — 


InstitatlOD. 


Bate  of  loterot 

Mnmied 

in  Valuation. 


Net 
orpreKot 
liability. 


I 


Soiiiliu. 


Haad  Oflloe  in  N«w  South  Walfl»- 
AuctnlianMutual  Provident  8(«tet7 
Mutual   Life   Awiodation   ol  A\ 
trakaia 

City  Mutual  life  Awuranoo  Society 
(limited).. 

Citixens*  life 
(Umited)  .. 


Company 


The  Standard  life  AmodaUon  (Ltd. 

Auetrmlian  Metropolitan  life  Aaenr 
ance  Company  (Limited)    

People's  Prudential  AaBuranoe  Com- 
pany (LinUted) 


Phonix  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Limited; 


Head  Offlce  in  Victoria- 
Australian  Alliance  Assuranoe  Com- 
pany   

National  Mutual  Life  Aaaociation  of 
Australasia  (Limited) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  life  As- 
surance Society  (Limited) 

Colonial    Mutual    Ufe    Assurance 

Society  (Umited)  

Australasian  Temperance  and 
General  Mutual  Life  Aieurance 
tk)ciety  (Limited)  


Head  Offloo  in  New  Zealand 
Provident  Life  Assurance  Company 

Head  Office  in  Canada- 
Independent  Order  of  Foreeters 

Head  Office  in  United  Kingdoms- 
Liverpool,  LonHon,  and  Globe  In> 
suranoe  Company 

Head     Office     In 

America- 


United     SUtes, 


Eqnitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  United  States 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  (Company  of 
NewYorlc 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


ISiO 

isao 

1S79 

1886 
1880 

1806 

1896 

1902 

1802 
1860 
1871 
1874 

1876 

1880 

1877 

1886 

1880 

1843 
1846 


Percent. 
».  «i.  4  (•) 

8.8i(9) 

Oid.S(a) 
Ind.  84,  4  (q) 
Ord.4(y)      ) 
Ind.  84^9)     I 
Ord.84(o)     ) 

^.8j,4i9)  ; 
'^.n  } 


Ind 


Ind.  t 


Ind.  t 

»»(0 
3i(0 
S|(9) 
34(9) 


Ord.  S  (o) 
Ind.  3(9) 


Ind.  4  (7) 


4(9) 


6(9) 


8.84.4(a) 

S4,4(a) 
8.4(0) 


I>ee.»  1006 
Dee.,  1904 

Dea,  1008 

Dec,  1006 
Dea,  1001 

June,  1004 1 
Aug.,  1002 1 
Aug..  1004^ 

t 


Dee.,  1008 
Sept,  1004 
Oct,  1001 
Dec,  1004 

Sept,  1006 

June,  1800 

Dec,  1002 


1006 

1006 
1006 


£ 
B0,706,806 

1.728,886 

247,876 

1,007,028 

276,614 

0.164 

6,826 

6,826 
12.072 

1.906    ) 


4.802 

t 

230,667 
8,671,100 
1,418,600 
8,668,146 

f    868,802 
t    101,012 

7,211 
10,080,718 

43n,268 

70,826,804 

70.582,351 
77,074,364 


f 


£ 

711,800 

140,876 

6,837 

50.645 

8,283 

546 

144 

*4,0I0 
1,500 


6,880 

261,207 
100,048 
281,641 


lft.74.'i 
8.368 


tS,605 


10,774,448 


12.778,876 

16,082,036 
10,857,007 


(a)  Annual.    (()  Triennial,    (o)  (^inquennial. 
^  Deficiency— New  Business  Extension  Account.  f  No  information  available. 


X  Deficiency. 


I  Apparent  deficiency  assuming  that  evenr  poUev-holder  would  be  persistent  until  deatb  at  the  lates  in 
foroe  without  any  mcrease  or  extra  call  whatever. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  yalne  of  the  sums  assured 
in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary  bonuses, 
endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuations,  less  the  present 
value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Eleven  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is  termed, 
in  insurance  parlance,  '*  mixed  " — ^that  is,  proprietary  companies  dividing 
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profits  with  the  policy-holdeis ;  while  eight  of  the  institutions,  including  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  also  transact  industrial  business,  and  one 
company,  the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  conducts  fire,  marine, 
and  guarantee  insurance,  and  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe,  fire  insurance. 
Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  Commonwealth  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  three  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London, 
and  two  also  to  South  Africa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured  in 
the  ordinary  branch  of  each  society  at  the  close  of  1905 ;  the  item  '*  Sums 
assured"  means  the  sums  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at 
death,  or  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  or  at  death  before  that  age  : — 


I  mutation. 


Policies 
in  force, 
exclmlve 
of  An- 
nuitiea 

Suns 

Anored, 

exclusive  of 

Bonuses 

and 

AnnuiUes. 

No. 

£ 

106,983 

66,460,621 

25,874 

6,802,746 

12,011 

1,409,842 

41,440 

6,700,662 

2,668 

1.800 

110,810 

801 

44.007 

828 

200,108 

06,888 

16,048,808 

24.607 

6,178,808 

86,041 

10,864,047 

16,007 

1,071,642 

2,100 

881,200 

004 

11878,658 

16,210 

6,820,504 

6,060 

2,414,807 

8,042 

8,426,006 

Bonus 


ToUl, 

inclusive  ol 

Bonuses. 


Annusl 
Premium 
Income. 


Australia  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austvslasia    . . . , 
City  Mutual  Ufe  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.). 
Citisens'  life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)  . . 
The  Standard  Ufe  Association  (Ltd.)* 


Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company 
(Ltd.)t  


People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Alliance  Assurance  0>mpany    


National  Mutual    Life  Association  of  Australasia 
(Ltd.) 


Australian  Widows'  Fund   life  Assurance  Society 
(Ltd.)t 


Colonial  Mutual  life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) . . . 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  f  


Independent  Order  of  Foreelen  B 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insurance  Company. . 

Equitable   life  Assuranoe   Sodety  ot  the   United 
Stetes  1 1 


Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York  tf 
New  York  life  Insursnoo  (Company  ft 


9 


£ 

11,264,002 

860,676 

66,100 

846,680 


002 

801 

26,048 

1,282,043 

288,634 
881,660 

28,670 


£ 

66,784,618 

6,768,881 

1,664,042 

6,087,261 

12,487 

120,712 

46,208 

817,066 

17,176,086 

6,412,487 
11,246,607 

1,006,812 
881,200 
878,568 

6,880,604 
2,414,807 
8,426,006 


£ 

1,820,418 

227,688 

60,886 

222,108 


6,670 
2,285 
8,526 

681,678 

187,464 
858,118 

78,042 
6,767 
0,961 

280,000 
06,820 
180,416 


•  80th  June,  1006. 
I  Slst  December,  1004. 


t  Slst  AufTUst.  1005.       t 
%  Slst  December,  1002. 


Slst  October,  1005. 
••Not  available. 


4  80th  September,  1005. 
ft  Australssian  business  only. 


The  whole  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Phcenix  Mutual  Provident 
Society  (Limited),  and  the  Provident  Life  Assurance  Company,  is  industrial. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  following  the  crisis,  and 
at  the  close  of  1905.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of  assurances 
decreased  in  nearly  every  society  from  1892  to  1894,  and  the  results  as 
disclosed  by  the  figures  afford  another  striking  instance  of  the  widespread 
distress  following  the  events  of  1893.  During  1898,  however,  most  of  the 
societies  exhibited  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  business.    The  Mutual 
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Society  of  Vietotia  (Limited)  vi 
MatMl  life  ikMOCMtion  <rf  AnrtEakaa  (limited)  from  let 


theNatuMBil 
1897. 


I905L 


AutfBlijui  Mutual  ProHdoit  Sodetf    

MatMd  lil«  AMnciitian  ol  AmririlMBa 

dxj  Mutual  Ufa  A— raiiffa  Sociaty  (Lt4.) 

Ctttxena'  life  Aaaonnoe  CompaoY  (Ltd.) 

The  Standard  life  AMOciatioD  (Ltd.)    

Aoatndiaa  Metropolitan  Life  Aamranoe  Conpany 

(Ltd.)    

Fsopie's  Prudential  AMmaaoa  Compan j  (Ltd. ) 

Australian  Alliance  Aaanranoe  Company 

National  Matoal  Life  Aaaodation  of  v  ictoria  (Ltd. ) 
MutDalAaniraneeSoeiety  of  Victoria  (Ltd.)   ... 
Anstralian  Widow*'  Faud  life  Awnranoe  Society 

(Ltd.)    

Colonial  Mntnal  Life  Aaaoranoe  Society  (Ltd.). 
Anatralaaian  Temperance    and    General    Mutual 

Life  Aaniniioe  Society  (Ltd.) 

Independent  Order  of  Foreatera 

LiTerpool,  London,  and  Globe  Inaurance  Company 

•  Equitoble  Life  Aaaoranoe  Society  of  the  United 

State* 

*  Mutual  Life  Aaanranoe  Company  of  New  York. 
^New  York  Life  Lisnrance  Company    


£ 
38,888,283 

4,43o,eae 

719tMQ 
429.084 


789,987 
6,479,001 
3,665,517 

4,939,075 
10,827,028 

827,566 


4,335,522 
1,107.258 
1,883,765 


£  £ 

39,510,130  >  55,469.5n 

4,M64B0      6,302,74e 

776,946      1.469,812 

845,984  .    5,790,662 

j       119.810 

44,997 

645,463  :       290,108 
6,338,659     1^,943,893 

3,332,312       

4,555,968      5.173,803 
10,533,271  ;  10,864,947 

812,^0  1    1,971,642 

331,200 

I     t373,558 

4,211.667  1  5,820.594 
1,253.462  2,414,307 
1,665,068  ,    3,425,005 


#  AusUBlMba  bttsiDev  on] j.       f  3Ut  December,  IMS. 

The  f (lowing  table  give6  a  Buminary  of  the  new  busiiiefls  emnpleted  duiing 
the  past  ten  yeais  by  the  twelve  Anstralian  offices  represented  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  assnranoe  and  endowment  policies  only  are  dealt  with,  as  the 
annuity  transactions  are  unimportant : — 


Year. 

PoHdce. 

AnoBntAMoied. 

ToteL 

Per 

Policy. 

TofeaL 

Per  £100  of 
AMoraoce. 

Na 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    B.    d. 

1896 

29,611 

6.895,567 

233 

230.896 

3    7    0 

1897 

30,761 

6.974.149 

227 

240,902 

S    9    1 

1898 

35.676 

8.479.842 

238 

289,686 

3    8    4 

1899 

39,434 

9,a'{9,315 

229 

294,476 

3    5    2 

1900 

42,855 

9,237,454 

216 

321.172 

3   9   n 

1901 

43.004 

9.069.130 

211 

828,066 

8  12    4 

1902 

43,865 

9,164.636 

209 

334.627 

.  3  13  0 
^3  12    7 

1903 

44,504 

9.624.405 

216 

349,410 

1904 

48,308 

10.238.366 

212 

372,133 

3  12    8 

1905 

49,736 

10.731,768 

216 

398,565 

3  14    3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  sum  assured  was  £216  in  1906,  compared 
with  £233  in  1896,  while  the  annual  premium  for  £100  was  considerably 
larger  than  for  any  of  the  otiier  years  shown.  It  would  seem  from  these  two 
faults  that  the  depression  of  the  past  ten  years  has  had  the  effect  of 
curtailing  the  insuring  powers  of  the  people;  while  the  proportionate 
increase  in  the  premium  is  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  endowment- 
assurance  business.  At  the  present  time  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
assurance  business  is  of  this  description,  and  it  is  evident  diat  the  oombi- 
nation  of  investment  with  insurance  thus  afforded  has  obtained  a  strong  hold 
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on  tbe  iiimring  pablie.  Tke  average  sum  aaBiued  per  endowment  policy  is 
below  that  c^  the  wholeJife  policiee,  while  the  average  annual  pzemnmi  ia 
higher,  as  many  of  the  policies  are  for  short  terms.  The  new  assarmnees 
effected  daring  the  year,  less  the  void  bnainees  or  disoontinnanoes,  repcesent 
the  annual  additi(»is  to  the  sums  assored ;  this,  or  its  opposite,  is  shown  in 
the  following  comparison  for  the  ten  years  ended  1906  : — 


Y«w. 

NewAMunooML 

YoidBusiiicii. 

Net  yttjAj  Increaae 
to  Riini  umred. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

6,896,507 

5,501,385 

1,394,182 

1897 

6,974,149 

5,344,764 

1,629,385 

1898 

8,479,842 

5,328,957 

3,150,885 

1899 

9,039,315 

5,058,752 

3,985,563 

1900 

9,237.454 

5,673.224 

3,564,230 

1901 

9^069,130 

5,712.665 

3,356,465 

1902 

9,164,636 

5,804,256 

3,360,381 

1903 

9,604,405 

6,007.494 

3,616,911 

1904 

10,238,366 

6,364,307 

3,874,059 

1905 

10,731,768 

7,139,977 

3,591,791 

The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  coUections  from 
premimns  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the 
accmnnlated  funds ;  while  payments  on  account  of  poEdes  matured  and 
snrrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise 
the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  society  during 
1905  were  as  follows  : — 


Bcooipti* 


ESOMB 

linrwiipli 

(Addition  to 

FvdiX 


Australian  MntoAl  Provident  Society  , 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia    , 

Cit^  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citnens'  life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

The  Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.)  

^Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Com 

panv  (Ltd.) 

*People^  Prudential  Assurance  Compaoy  (Ltd. ) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

(Ltd.)   

Australian    Widows*    Fund    Life    Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ) .. . 
Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 


Total.. 


£ 

2.794,231 

314,649 

70,669 

255,129 

10,223 

24,606 
13,956 
18,056 

762,907 

259,865 
461,663 

89.738 


5,075,692 


£ 

1,938,284 

224,048 

45,528 

119,079 

6,767 

22,187 

tl3,548 

33,368 

499,424 

221,116 
391,340 

54,965 


3,569,644 


£ 

855,947 

90,601 

99,141 

136,050 

3,466 

2,419 

408 

(— )15,i312 

263,48? 

38,749 
70,323 

34,773 


1,506,048 


*  Indodot  the  ladnitrial  Bnach. 


t  Includes  paTiuente  to  uMdioal 
{—)  DenotM  decreMe. 


.With  regard  to  the  Aostzalian  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  it  shoold  be 
mentioned  that  the  decrease  in  the  funds  is  largely  dne  to  the  iact  that 
hardly  any  new  business  has  been  transacted  of  late,  and  consequently  tiie 
reeeipts  have  diminished,  while  the  payments  for  claims  and  surrenders  have 
increased.  This  feature  will  be  accentuated  as  the  .company  grows  older, 
unless  besh  policies  are  received,  as  the  claims  will  naturally  increase  each 
year. 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  disbiUBements,  under  the  accepted  heads,  for 
the  twelve  institutions  were  as  follow,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  The  Australian  Metropolitan  life  Assurance  Company  (limited), 
and  the  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  the  industrial 
business  is  included,  as  a  separation  cannot  be  effected  : — 


Bcodpte. 

KxpettUloK. 

Preminms — 

£ 

388,606 

3,098,240 

77.032 

1,003,457 

8,307 

Claims  

£ 
2,140,370 

New    

Sarrenders 

491,785 

Renewal    

Annuities    

60,927 

Connderation  for  Aimnitiee 

Interest 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends  ... 
Expenses 

78,399 
696,478 

Other  Beoeipts  (Rente,  etc. ) 

Amount  written  off  to  Depre- 
ciation, Beserves,  etc.    

Total  £ 

92,685 

ToUl   £ 

0,070,692 

3,069,644 

In  1894,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  interest  earned 
and  rents  received  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  head  of 
claims,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  during  the  following  six  years ;  the 
ezcees  to  be  made  good  from  the  other  sources,  however,  was  smsll. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  the  one  are  reflected 
in  the  figures  of  the  other ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  coincident 
with  the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  force  up  to  the  year  1894, 
the  amount  added  to  the  accumulated  funds  had  correspondingly  fallen  off. 
During  the  years  1895  to  1904,  however,  the  additions  to  the  funds  have 
shown  a  considerable  increase.  The  amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received 
thereon,  for  the  ten  years  ended  with  1905,  were  as  foUow  : — 


Interwt 

Ymr. 

Additions  during 
year. 

Totid  Amoimt 

AT«mg«lUte 

reaOwd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1896 

996,045 

21,294,931 

1,038.993 

5-00 

1897 

1.191,032 

22,485,963 

1,047.560 

4-78 

1898 

1,168,746 

23,654,709 

1,093.621 

4-74 

1899 

1,476,216 

25,130.924 

1,119.525 

4-59 

1900 

1,446.073 

26,491,026 

1,161,696 

4-51 

1901 

1,441,288 

27,932,313 

1,224,120 

4-50 

1902 

1,659,462 

29,491,775 

1.287,372 

4-48 

1903 

1,586.315 

31,088,090 

1.360,292 

4-49 

1904 

1,673,906 

33,264,382 

1,453,698 

4-52 

1905 

1,603,317 

34,915,842 

1,527.690 

4-48 

The  figures  for  1899  include  the  business  of  the  Standard  Life  Association 
(Limited)  to  dOth  June,  1900.  The  total  amount  of  accumulated  funds  for 
1900  is  exclusive  of  £99,332,  the  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund  of  the  Colonial 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Limited),  which  sum  was  included  in  previous 
years.  It,  however,  includes  £14,360,  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited)  at  the  31st  of  August, 
1899,  which  was  not  included  in  the  total  given  for  the  previous  year.  The 
figures  for  1904  and  1905  include  the  funds  of  the  industrial  branches  and 
other  funds,  which  were  not  taken  into  account  in  previous  years. 
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Assets  and  Liabiutibs  of  the  Ordinary  Branch  of 
Assurance  Companies. 

The  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  their  liabilities  and  assets, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds  and  the 
amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  returns  are,  however,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheets  prepared  at  the  date  of  the 
actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  institution,  for 
the  financial  year  1905,  in  respect  of  ordinary  business,  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table  :-^ 


*  Ordinary  Branch  only.  f  Indades  Industrial  Branch.  t  Includes  Fire,  Marine,  and 

Guarantee  Branches,  which  cannot  be  separated. 

About  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  by  loans  on  mortgage, 
and  another  16  per  cent,  is  lent  on  the  policies  of  the  societies.  In  former 
years  insurance  companies  were  almost  confined  to  these  forms  of  investment, 
but  recently  more  attention  has  been  given  to  Government  securities,  loans 
to  municipahties,  and  investments  in  shares ;  while  considerable  sums  are 
deposited  with  the  banks,  or  sunk  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property.  The 
remaining  items  require  no  special  comment,  except  loans  on  personal  security. 
Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Australasia,  the  amount  invested 
aggregating  only  £49,407.  In  some  of  the  States  the  companies  are  obliged 
by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  the  amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  Gk)vem- 
ment  securities  or  of  deposits. 


Expenses  of  Management  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  manstgement  to  premium  income  and  gross  receipts 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and  the  proportion 
of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 
That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is  the  fault  of  certain  companies 
which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute 
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their  expenses  of  managameat  so  ikaX  the  cost  of  new  bnsinees  may  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  that  of  old  busineeB ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  : — 


AotfenliAii  If ntuAl  Providen  t  Society 

MiitUAl  Life  AsaocUtion  of  AufttralulA    

CltT  Mutual  Ure  ABaurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Otuena*  Life  Assurance  Compan v  (Ltd.)    

The  Standard  Life  Anaooiation  (Ltd. )  

«  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Aasociation  Oompany  (Ltd.). . 

*  People's  Prudential  Aaaurance  Company  (Led.) 

Auatrallan  Alliance  Amnmnee  0>n)pany 

NatioMLl  Mutual  Ufe  AaMciation  of  Auttralaaia  (Ltd.). 

Australian  Widows*  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Awinuice  Society  (Ltd.) 

Austrslaaian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  LUe 
Society  (Ltd.)      


£ 

pereent. 

U6,676 

U-4S 

02,200 

26-90 

16,615 

28-00 

SS,646 

16-88 

6,699 

67-14 

16.467 

71-66 

6.809 

60-68 

2.862 

tl-66 

137.209 

2414 

60.826 

27 -n 

99,706 

28-80 

18.894 

26-78 

peroantb 
8«S 
19-77 
2210 
13-16 
64*77 
60*88 
48-79 
15-80 
17-99 
ia-6il 
21-02 

21-05 


*  Includes  Industrial  Branch. 


Assurance  nr  tasio0S  Countribs. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  State,  and  for  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  relate  to  the  ordinary  branch  only,  and  in  some 
instances  are  probably  somewhat  overstated,  as  all  the  companies  do  not 
show  complete  returns  of  the  business  in  each  State,  but  the  results  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for  each  province.  The  Australasian  business  of  the 
American  institutions,  excluded  from  the  previous  returns^  has  been  induded 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Australian  averages  shown  herewith  : — 


Country. 


Aveni^  Pvemiam 
per  £100  of 
Assuraooe. 


Commonwealth  of  Anstnlia 

New  South  Walea 

Victoria 

Qaeenalaad    

South  Australia    

Weetern  Australia   

Tasmania    

New  Zealand  

United  Kiagdom 

United  Stotea    

Canada    


£  8. 

3    1 

3 

3 

2  19 

3  4 


d. 
7 

1  11 

2  4 
5 

10 
0 

10 
2 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in  Aimtralada, 
£24 ;  in  Canada,  £21 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £16 ;  and  in  the  United 
States,  £26  ;  while  the  average  number  of  poUcies  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion was,  in  Australasia,  93 ;  in  Canada,  63 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  51 ; 
and  in  the  United  States,  66. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift  In  these  States 
mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  sooiaties  ha¥6 
aoquired  lurge  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing  policy,  innluding  i 
aionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies  during  1906  was  £283^ 
compared  with  the  £252  shown  in  the  comparative  table. 
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It  would  leem  that  tbe  pmctioe  of  aasmmg  VSb  i»  ittooh  moie  prevalent 
m  AnataJasia  than  in  anj  of  the  other  countriee  inetanced ;  and  ahhough 
the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number  of  policies  is  so 
much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the  amount  assured 
per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


Industrial  AsstTitANOE. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  life  transactions  mentioned  in  the  fer^^oing 
tables,  a  large  industrial  business  has  grown  up  during  the  past  few  yeaza. 
The  policies  in  this  daas  are  usually  for  small  amounts,  and  the  premiums  are» 
in  most  cases,  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  The  assurances  may  be  efiected 
on  the  lives  of  infants  and  adults,  and  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  business 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  industrial  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  departure  in  respect  of  this  method  of  life 
assurance  is  that  adopted  by  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  The 
downward  t^idency  in  the  average  sum  assured  in  the  ordinary  branch, 
which  has  not  only  been  constant  for  many  years,  but  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  intensified  in  the  future,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  conditiona 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  employment,  policies  for  as  low  a  sum  as  £50  have 
been  issued,  forced  recognition  that  the  society  was  already  engaged  in 
industrial  business,  without  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  it  out  efiEec- 
tively.  The  splendid  organisation,  in  the  way  of  branch  and  district  offices 
spread  over  Australasia,  provided  the  society  with  the  means  of  undertaking 
this  class  of  business  without  the  necessity  for  that  costly  initial  expenditure 
which  accompanies  the  establishment  of  offices  transacting  purely  industrial 
business.  The  industrial  department  of  the  society  was  accordingly  inau- 
gurated on  the  1st  January,  1905. 

As  already  mentioned,  tijtere  are  six  of  the  Australasian  companies  previously 
dealt  with  which  combine  industrial  with  ordinary  business,  while  two  limit 
their  operations  to  industrial  and  medical  benefit  transactions.  The  balance- 
sheets  of  these  companies,  however,  do  not  show  sufficient  information  to 
admit  of  making  a  aatis&ctory  comparison  of  the  business  transacted,  as  in 
some  cases  the  two  branches  are  not  treated  separately.  Atthe  close  of  1905 
the  buBineas  in  force  of  the  eight  companies  showing  transactions  in  the 
industrial  iMranch,  was  as  follows  : — 


CaaiMny. 


N«.or 

Policies 


AflBored. 


Freminma. 


Anstralian  Matiud  Provident  Society   ... 
dXiaoDB*  life  Aasuranoe  Companv  (Ltd.) 
The  Stondurd  Xdfe  Aaaociation  (Ltd.) 
AiMtnliaD   Metrojpolitui    Life 

C!ompany  (Ltd.) 

People's   Prudential  Aflsarance   Company 

(Ltd.) 

Phcradx  Mutual  Provident  Society. 
Anstralasiao     Temperanoe    and     General 

Mutual  Life  Aseuranee  Society  (Ltd.). 
Provident  Life  Aeiurance  Company  , 

Total 


Dec.,  1906 

„        1905 

June,  1905 

Aug.,  1906 

„      1905 
Dec,  1906 

Sept.,  1905 
Dec.,  1905 


8,114 

194,593 

17,611 

10,377 

4,674 
386 

87,783 
13,672 


337,210 


£ 

207,027 

3,955,697 

514,136 

293,715 

109,118 
25,019 

1,694,153 
391,117 


£ 

12,005 

178,841 

25,469 

14,818 

6,208 
1,200 

109,732 
17,842 


7,189,882 


366,205 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  per  poUcy  for  these  companies 
was  about  £21  6s.  5d.,  while  the  average  premium  per  policy  amounted  to 
£1  Is.  9d.  per  annum,  or  about  5d.  per  week. 
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The  leceiptt  and  dkbunements  of  the  oompaniee  publiihiiig  the  infomiA- 
tion  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  being  also  shown : — 


Compftoy. 


Mi 

mi 


AortnliMi  Motoal  Provid«iit 

Sodety  

CHisBiM'  Life  AMuiaaee  Com- 

pMiy(Ud.) 

SUodard    life 

(Ud.) 

Phoniz    Mutual    ProHdent 

Society  (Ltd.)  ... 
Auatralaaian        Temperanoe 

and  General  Mutual  Ufe 

Awuranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 
ProiideDt    Life 

Oompaoy  .. 


Total 


Dec..  1006. 
Dec.,  1006. 
June,  1006. 
June,  1006. 

Sept,  1006. 
Dee.,  1006. 


£ 
6,128 

170,010 


1,680 

00,666 
16,110 


824.884 


£ 

ntooo 

19,707 


8,041 
706 


87,068 


£ 
18,128 

100,420 

28,446 

1,676 

ios;400 

15327 


861,807 


£ 
121 


800 

14,218 
4.606 


74,014 


£ 
10,000 


10,787 
700 

64,761 
7,067 


181,882 


£ 

8,677 
88 

t«6 

181 


0,282 


£ 
10,108 

14S,7U 

18,6U 

1,«6 

08,074 
12,744 


204,028 


*  Tlmntfer  from  Oidioaiy  Branch.       f  Indndee  payments  to  medical  practitionen  and 

The  figures  quoted  show  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  con- 
sists of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rent,  fines, 
kc.  With  regard  to  the  disbursements,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  amount 
was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  Ac.,  the  proportions 
under  this  head  being: — 

Anotralian  Mutual  Proyident  Society 

Citizens'  Life  Amnrftnce  Company  (Ltd.)  

Standard  Life  Aseociation  (Ltd.) 

Phomix  M  utual  Provident  Society  ( Ltd . ) 

Auatralaaian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 

Aasurance  Society  (Ltd.)    

Provident  Life  Aasurance  Company 

The  expenses  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  business  are  invariably 
hij^  as  a  large  staff  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be  employed,  who  are 
required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  payments,  but  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  of  old- 
established  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  reference  to  page  567  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  of  the  Australian 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  the  People's  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  (Limited),  and  the  Australasian  Temperance  and  General 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Limited),  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
industrial  branch  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  ordinary  branch. 
In  the  following  table  is  given  the  infoimation  for  those  companies  which 
disclose  the  particulars  in  their  balance-sheets  : — 


Percentage  ol 

Peroentagt 

Total  Income. 

Premium  IiM 

105-22 

311-43 

41-14 

45-67 

71-60 

73-41 

44-98 

4607 

62-91 

55-00 

50  34 

52-69 

Ameta. 

LiabiliUea. 

InotitutioD. 

Loam  on 
Mortgairei 

and 
Polidea. 

Secoritieap 

Freehold 

Property, 

Ac. 

Total. 

TMalfmida 
including 

other 

TotaL 

CiUiene'  Life  Amuranoe  Compeny  (Ltd.). . 
Phomix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.). . 
Provident  Life  Aeeurance  Company 

£ 

282.927 

l.OM 

£ 

248,884 

799 

29,724 

28.029 

£ 

481,811 

799 

84.264 

24,008 

£ 

479.799 

647 

18.288 

28,906 

£ 
2.01S 

162 
16.996 

158 

*4i 

Total 

288,601 

802.496 

640,987 

622,619 

18.818 

640.987 
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'  '^  AdistinotiTe  featoie  of  the  liabilities  of  five  of  the  companies  (the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society  and  the  Australasian  Temperance  and  (General 
are  purely  mutual)  is  the  amount  of  share  capital  emplojred,  and  the  profits 
generally  provide  for  the  payment  of  dividends  to  shareholders,  the  policy- 
holders, as  a  rule,  not  being  entitled  to  participate.  .The  paid-up  capital 
at  the  latest  available  date  was  as  follows  : —  £ 

Citizens*  Life  Asturanoe  Company  (Ltd.) 20,000 

Standard  Life  Aaaooiation  (Ltd.)   12,500 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)   ...  9,227 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 4,782 

Provident  Xafe  Assurance  (Ilompany 5,250 

FiBE  Iksubancb. 
The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
under  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1902,  which  requires  each 
company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire  Brigades 
Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  at  risk  on  the 
preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  less  the  sum  reinsured  with  other 
contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This  information,  however,  is  for 
assessment  purposes  only;  the  companies  being  obliged  to  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by 
each  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said 
area.  The  total  amount  levied  on  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  during  1906  was  £14,700,  from  44  companies.  The  net  risk  in  the 
metropolitan  area  held  by  each  company  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  was 
as  follows : — 


NsnM  of  OompaDj. 


N«t 
unoantat 

risk  on 

SlsfeDec., 

1906. 


Nmm  of  Company. 


Net 

amount  at 

riakon 

SiitDea, 

190& 


Aaohen  ft  Monloh  Fire  Inanranoe  Co. . 
Allianoe  AMurance  Company  (Ltd.) . . . 

Atlaa  Asturanoe  Company  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Allianoe  Assuratice  Oompuiy . . 
Australian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  ttocietgr 
Batavia  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Gompany 
Bombay  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Caledonian  Insurance  Company 

Central  Insuranoe  Company  

City  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.). . . . 
Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Oo.  (Ltd.) 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  (Ltd.). . 
Gommonwealth  Insurance  Company  — 
Derwent  and  Tamar  Fire  and  Marine 

Insuranoe  CSo 

General  Accident  Assurance  Oorporatlon 
Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co.(Ltd. ) 

Lancashire  Insuranoe  Company 

Law  Union  and  Grown  Insurance  Go. . 
Liyerpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insuranoe 

Ccnnpany 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 

Company    

London  Assurance  Gorporation 

Manchester  Assurance  Company 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Go.  (Ltd. ) 
National    Fire    and  Marine    Insurance 

Company  of  N.Z. 


£ 

1,S66,4S0 

4,170,466 

876,861 

698,161 

9,867,110 

178,800 

'      06.888 

564,680 

107,144 

1,961,668 

1,006,088 

7,026,808 

22,200 

281,688 

841,284 

1,088.206 

618.010 

86,600 

8,660,184 

1,808,884 

748,771 

764,267 

10,144,461 

1,879,881 


National  Union  Society  (Ltd.) 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Company  . . . 
North  British  and  Meroaattle  Insuranoe 

Gompany  

North  Queensland  Insurance  Company 

(Ltd.) 

Northern  Assurance  0>mpany    

Norwich  Union  Fire  OfBoe    

Palatine  Insuranoe  (Company  (Ltd.)  . 

Patriotic  Assurance  Oompuiy 

FhoBuix  Assurance  Onnpany  (Ltd.)  . 

Royal  Insurance  Gompany   

Boyal  Exchange  Assurance  Gorporation 
Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance 

Gompany 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine  Insuranoe 

Gompany  of  N.Z.    

Standard   Fire   and  Marine   Insuranoe 

Gompany  of  N.Z.    

State  Fire  Insurance  Gompany  (Ltd.)  of 

Liverpool  

Sun  Insurance  Office  <tf  London 

Union  Assurance  Society 

United  Insurance  Gompany  (Ltd.)  — 
Victoria  Insuranoe  Gompany  (Ltd.)  .. 
Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life  Insuranoe  Co. 


£ 

162,888 

2,822,006 

1,166,687 

1,706,879 
912,249 

8,081,768 
660,8U 
880,868 

1,260,667 

2,924,195 
684,995 

564,680 

2,286»100 

600,068 

846,640 
2,011,076 

806,104 
6,228,760 
1,622,698 

461,991 


1N>tal. 


78,108,749 


In  cases  where  insurances  cannot  be  effected  in  New  South  Wales  there 
is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  by  which  the 
proportionate  amount  of  the  assessment  due  to  the  Vixe  Brigades  Board  is 
paid  by  the  insured.  No  risks  of  this  kind  were  in  force  at  the  close  of  1897 
or  1898,  but  at  the  end  of  1896  the  insurances  on  local  properties  held  out- 
side the  State  amounted  to  £200,260. 
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Th0  daeland  aMMft  of 

iMb  hdd  m  tke  Ml 

iy|W|ilM  ilhtliii  ■! 

Km  PrigiMiai  Act  came  into  fanee  m  m  mtMima 

loted.    The%«Bi 

tibe  51st  Daembcr  m  oeh 

jmx: — 

18M ...  £K«M«00» 

188S  ...  18U18fi»715 

1880...M,4B7,8a 

I8»5...    4ljm,5f& 

1883...    58>44,701 

1981...     89,496,381 

1H%6.,.     4«.253,370 

1894...    59,M),086 

1902...    71,750,481 

1887...     49,209,396 

1896...    38,7a),282 

1903...    73,083,038 

1888...     53,5^000 

18£«...    594M>7,i58 

1894...    75,1^,807 

1888...     57.14S.388 

1897...    80,428,170 

1808...    78,188,748 

1880...     58,?07,I83 

IfiOS...    61,861,808 

1881  ...     58,415,915 

1899...    6I,8884S1 

Ae 


The  number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  district  danng  tlie 
year  1905  was  517,  which  maj  bo  rhinififul  as  foUows,  aooording  to  tbe 
damage  done: — 

Miflit  omtufffft ^h7 

Seriooa  danage 

Total  dcstmctaoti    


14 


Bendea  these,  there  were  79  chimney  fires,  and  79  fake  i 
Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed,  17  were  insured  and  9  were  not 
Of  those  in  which  sexioos  damage  was  effected,  the  whole  wen  insnod,  wUlo 
of  tliose  ooming  nnder  the  head  of  slightly  damaged,  169  were  inBOied,  256 
not  insured,  and  in  52  instances  the  insniance  was  onlmown ;  so  that  it  would 
appear  the  total  nnmber  of  insoranceswas  198,  as  agsinst  319  non-iasaraiieesy 
or  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber  ior  which  informatioa  is  avmlahle.  The 
peroentage  jnst  given  must  be  taken  witb  qualification,  as  the  pmussa  aad 
the  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  different  penons^  aad 
in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is  practised  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances  the  double  insurance  was 
effected.  In  the  returns  above  given  a  property  is  considerad  insored  if  the 
premises  be  covered  and  the  contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  the 
case.  It  is  remarkable  how  muck  more  liable  insured  premises  are  to  receive 
serious  damage  than  those  uninsured.  TUs  is  a  matter,  however,  belonging 
rather  to  the  ethics  of  insurance  than  to  statistics. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metiopolitMi 
area  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Y«ftr. 

SUgfat 

Sntow 

,  T&tai 

1        Totel 

iSSU 

Damage. 

DWnctioo. 

Firaa 

1898 

280 

27 

34 

281 

18»7 

384 

23 

42 

449 

1896 

372 

19 

31 

422 

1809 

478 

15 

27 

020 

1900 

357 

13 

28 

308 

1901 

450 

13 

24 

487 

1902 

448 

6 

29 

482 

1908 

426 

11 

22 

458 

1904 

474 

10 

29 

513 

1905 

477 

14 

26 

617 

Under  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  autboiity  is  given  to  eziead 
its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguous  dauae  m 
the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consider  themselveB  called 
upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of  tiie  country  Booids, 
henoe  many  of  the  municipalities  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  cone  uader 
the  Act  further  than  being  gazetted.  The  country  districts  am  served  bj 
volunteer  fire  companies,  a  return  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  subjemsd 
table.  Full  particukrs,  similar  to  those  given  far  the  motrepohtaa  distaot^ 
cannot  be  obtained,  aad  until  the  Act  is  made  opentive  outaMe  Sydney  and 
suburbs  correct  returns  will  not  be  available. 
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The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  metropolitan 
and  country  districts,  and  the  number  of  fires  attended  during  1905,  were 
as  stated  below  : — 


Name  of  Station. 


Nuraher  of — 


Actual 
ftrea  at 
tanded. 


Man  in 

theBri- 

gad«a. 


Name  of  Station. 


Nnmb«r<tf'~ 


Actual  I  Man  in 
firea  at-;the  Bri- 
I  tended,    gadas. 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade — 

No.  1,  Head-qoarters 

No.  2,  6eox^e.st.  West 

No.  3,  Georjeat.  North 

No.  4,  Darlinghursb  

No.  5,  Newtown 

No.  6,  North  Sydney 

No.  7,  Marrickville   

No.  8,  Alexandria 

No.  9,  WooUahra  

Na  10,  Redfem 

Na  ll,PaddiBgten  

No.  12,  Balmain 

No,  13,  Waterloo  

No.  14,  Randwick 

Aujciliary  Firemen 

Metropolitan  Volanteer  Com 
panies — 

Asbfield    

Bexley  

Botany , 

Barwood  , 

Concord    

Drnmmoyne    

Glebe 

Granville 

Hnnitville    

Kogarah  

Leichhardt 

Liverpool 

Manly 

Mosraan     

North  Botany 

Parramatta , 

Penrith 

Kiohmond    

Rockdale 

Rookwood    

Waverley  

Willoughby 

Willoughby,  East  

Engine-keepers     at     various 
stationa 


517 


Country  Companiea— 
Adamstown , 


AlbuiT' ... 

Armidale 

Ballina 

Balranald 

Bathurst 

Bega 

Berry    

Beolaroo 

Bonrke 

Bowral 

Bnudwood  .... 
Broadmeadow. 
Broken  Hill.... 

Camden    

Carapbelltown. 


4 
7 

*i 

1 

6 

1 

4 
8 
6 
2 
2 
43 
1 


12 

12 
8 
8 
8 

12 
6 
8 
8 

12 
8 
6 
4 

20 


10 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

9 

8 

7 

10 

12 

14 

8 

9 

10 

10 

12 

8 

8 

13 

8 

6 


16 
23 
16 
13 

8 
14 
13 
15 

9 
10 
20 
15 
14 
23 
15 


Country  Companies— e<d. 

Candelo    

QuTington  

Casino  

Cobar    

Condobolin  

Coonamble  

Cootamundra  

Corowa 

Deniliquin  

Dubbo  

Forbes  

Gladesville  

Glen  Innes  

Gonlbum 

Grafton 

Grafton,  South 

Grenfell    ,. 

Gunnedah    

Hamilton  

Hiilgrove 

Inverell    

Islinston 

Jerilderie ^ m.... 

Junee    

Kempsey 

Kiama , 

Karri  Karri 

Lambton  

Lambton,  New  

Lismore 

Litfagow   

Liverpool 

Maitland,  East   

Maitland,  West 

Merewether..... 

Minmi  

Moama 

Moree 

Morpeth  

MoasVale 

Mudgee    , 

Moswellbrook 

Narraadera 

Newcastle,  City 

Newcastle,  Central    

Newcastle,  West    

Nowra  

Orange , 

Parkes 

PUttoburg  and  WaUsend.. 

Queanbeyan 

Richmond    

Singleton 

Stockton    

Tamwertk 

Taree 

Temora 

TenterfieH  

TIghe'sHiU 


17 


2 
3 

7 

7 
2 

7 


3 
2 

10 
9 

4 
5 

7 


2 
10 

9 
15 


5 
1 

4 
3 
2 

4 
1 


15 
21 
15 
26 
14 
12 
18 
30 

14 
14 

12 
16 
24 
24 

28 

a 

12 
37 
10 
14 
10 
15 

16 
25 
11 
11 
16 
23 

9 
18 
22 
10 
14 

8 
15 
12 
16 
22 
15 
15 
14 
18 
16 
16 
11 

19 
26 
9 
20 
30 
14 
16 

6 
15 
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NamlMrof-   | 

Vuneof  StotSoo. 

Number  of— 

NuMof  8tatU». 

Aotaal 
flrai  at- 
tended. 

Mm  In 
theBri. 
gMlo*. 

AotaAl    Men  in 
fli«ea».(lw  Bri- 
tended,   gadea. 

Coantry  Companies— ««i. 
Tomat  

3 
13 

4 
8 
6 

14 
18 
20 
12 
12 
15 

Coantry  Companies— e<i£. 
Wickham 

6 

"i 

4 

13 

WMtgaWagsa 

Wi1<?anTii«       ... 

Walbend,  Weit 

Windsor 

' 

Waratahand  Mayfield. 

Wellington 

WoUongong 

16 

YaM 

23 

Wentworth 

Young  

Friendly  Societies. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is  a  most 
important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  they  exert  on  the 
welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population;  and  recognising  the 
services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  otherwise  be  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding  the  carrying  on 
of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  each 
member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in  consideration  of  any 
interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies  whose  rules  have  been 
certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  law.  These 
privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of  property 

in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from  one  trustee 
to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  and  can  carry  on  all 
legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  representation 

or  imposition ; 

(b)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds  or 

misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  purposes 

other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the  rules  and 
authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money  or 
property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money  or 
property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  imder  twenty-one  and  take  from 

them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no  effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  discharged 

by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all  money 

or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice,  and  may  be 
compeUed  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own  rules. 
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9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of  legally 

insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and  children,  for 
I  their  faneral  expenses,  without  having  an  insurable  interest  in 

their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums  pay- 
able by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will ;  and 
this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen,  who  cannot 
make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may  dis- 
tribute sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken  out. 
(A  person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased.) 

Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  operating  in  New  South  Wales  were  founded 
by  old  members  of  English  orders  who  had  emigrated  to  Australia  befora 
the  light  of  public  investigation  had  been  thrown  upon  the  business  of  the 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exposure  made  of  the  unscientific  principles 
on  which  they  were  being  conducted.  Accordingly,  the  societies  established 
in  this  State  were  from  the  commencement  worked  under  a  fallacious  system, 
which  was  regarded  as  perfect ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  funds,  the  members  looked  upon  the  money  as  their 
personal  property — ^in  fact,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.  They 
argued  that  any  probable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  filly  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  younger 
members,  who  in  their  turn  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  a^d  trust 
to  others  in  the  future  ;  and  any  proposal  for  the  application  to  their  afEairs 
of  the  scientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
elsewhere  was  strenuously  opposed  as  unnecessary,  until  very  recently,  when 
many  leading  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  the 
funds  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  their  position. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  raised  this  false  feeling  of  security  was 
that  in  times  of  general  prosperity  many  employers  paid  good  workmen 
their  wages  during  short  periods  of  sickness  in  order  to  retain  their  services, 
and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  accepting  assistance  from  their  lodges.  Also, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  years  the  members  were  young,  and 
even  if  all  claims  had  been  preferred  it  is  probable  that  the  benefits  would 
not  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  so  that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  increase  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contribu- 
tions charged.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended 
rules  shows  what  the  accumulation  of  capital  led  to :  in  many  cases  the 
members  of  a  society  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributions, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  benefits  given.  The  inevitable  results 
have  happened :  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  accoimt  of 
sickness  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  trade  has  compelled 
those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  fimds  whenever  possible,  so  that 
many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  when  the  fallacy  underlying  the  old  system 
of  conducting  the  afEairs  of  the  societies  had  been  so  forcibly  exploded,  some 
attempt  was  made  to  place  afEairs  on.  a  sound  basis,  but  the  steps  taken  by 
many  of  the  older  members  were  halting  and  uncertain ;  they  conceded 
that  an  error  of  judgment  was  committed  in  the  past,  but  were  unwilling 
to. tax  themselves  to  any  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
matters  upon  a  better  footing.  At  the  same  time  they  were  convinced  that 
no  new  members  should  be  admitted  imless  they  paid  according  to  a 
properly-adjusted  scale  of  contributions.    It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for 
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Ptojkmunt  to  jrfftoe  tlie  todetaM  ialo  a  msro  Mtirfntftery  ponCioa  bj  kgb- 
Imtnre  actioii.  This  wm  done  by  the  Act  No.  31  of  1899,  Mwentgd  to  <xi  the 
5tli  Deeemba  of  that  jeftr.    The  maiii  points  of  the  Act  aie : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodges  ofver  the  sab- 

ordinate  branches. 

2.  The  enkigement  of  the  powoa  of  the  B^gtsttar  in  the  direction  of  the 

in^wction  of  the  lodge-boohs  and  the  initialioa  of  prosecutions  in 
cases  of  defalcation. 

3.  The  re-iegpstiation  of  all  eristing  societies,  and  the  power  gi^en  to 

the  Bc^rtrar  to  insist  npcm  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  scale  of 
contributions  before  granting  registration. 

4.  The  provision  for  a  quinqnenmal  valuation,  and  the  power  to  enforce 

the  improvement  of  the  scale  of  contributions,  if  this  should  be 
shown  to  be  inadequate  by  the  valuation. 

This  Act  was  amended  in  1900,  again  in  1901,  and  again  in  1906,  the  principal 
amendments  being  the  extension  of  the  period  for  registntion  to  June,  1902, 
and  provision  that  existing  societies  may  be  re-regi^esed  for  five  yearn  con- 
ditionally upon  members  who  join  before  the  registration  contributing  not 
less  than  at  present,  and  new  members  on  an  adequate  scale  to  be  certified  to 
by  an  actuary.  The  further  re-re^tration  at  the  end  of  the  period  indicated 
inll  be  contingent  on  the  Registrar  being  satisfied  that  the  society  has  improved 
its  financial  position  in  respect  to  the  old  members,  or  that  the  society  has 
adopted  an  adequate  scale  of  contributions.  The  Amendment  Act  of  1906 
provides  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  Friendly  Societies  within  six 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  the  number  of  societies,  branches^ 
and  members,  during  the  seven  years  ended  31st  December,  1905  : — 


T«tf«nded 

BnodNa 

lUmban. 

No. 

No. 

1899 

758 

78.245 

1900 

780 

82,994 

1001 

8S3 

89.684 

1902 

936 

91.014 

1003 

1,028 

94,044 

1904 

1,139 

97,952 

1905 

1,195 

101,463 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  societies  for  the  seven  years  ended 
Slst  December.  1905.  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement : — 


l>ropoBiti<M, 
InftUtion. 

FW, 

Mid  Coniri- 

butiont. 

B«oeip 
In. 

toTMt 

til 

other 
B«c«ipto. 

Totel. 

EzinDditiira. 

Tmt. 

HiokPajr 

and 
FanerBl 
BenefiU. 

Medical 
Attend- 
ance and 
Medicine. 

Manage- 

ment 
Expenna. 

Other 

fixpen- ,  Total 

ditUfV. 

1 

& 

A 

A 

£ 

i        A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ia» 

»4.M» 

17,126 

16.406 

saa^oao 

1     W*707 

61.676 

68.016 

80.906 

28M» 

1900 

S40,aW 

18,874 

27,880 

296,048 

88,627 

06.966 

70.180 

29.147 

2ft4,8IO 

1001 

t71.S66 

81,808 

24.478 

817.583 

102.179 

n,266 

76,6n 

20.898 

278.909 

10O2 

808.6SS 

84.704 

27,196 

800,538 

J  10S,9SO 

86.285 

92.064 

28.916 

806.288 

1008 

244.006 

26.794 

86,102 

806.562 

97,697 

78.868 

88.216 

24.658 

289.429 

1904 

270,691 

28.300 

58.150 

360.141 

109,874 

04,077 

87,906 

91.189 

338.046 

1905 

204,842 

84,825 

61,299 

3M,466 

118.845 

08,990 

40.765 

60,802 

814.492 
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The  figures  for  years  prm  to  1903  inokide  portioalars  respecting  some 
societies  which  had  been  registezed  under  the  repealed  Act,  and  which, 
although  remaining  unregistered  under  the  existing  law,  were  viewed  as 
contemplating  registration.  These  societies^  however^  have  elected  to  remain 
as  UBregister^  bodies.  FurtheEmore,  the  figures  for  1903  and  subsequent, 
years  do  not  include  the  particulars  c^  certain  societies  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  few  special  groups  of  peojde  in  rehdaion  to  mine 
accidents  and  other  peculiar  types  of  benefit,  which  are  not  in  the  same 
category  as  that  of  Friendly  Societies  proper. 

The  total  oaaes  of  aickneas  came  to  18,348,  at  a  total  coat  of  £83,375,  or  an 
average  amount  of  sick  pay  of  £4  lOs.  lid.  per  member.  The  total  receipts 
were  £390,466,  ud  the  expenditure  ammmted  to  £314,492. 

Tkd  total  funds  of  the  Friendly  SoetetieB  at  the  end  of  1905  amounted  to 
£960,668,  and  wero  invested  as  f  oUows  :— 


Invested — 

Mortgage     

Pnblxe  Funds 

With  District  or  Grand  Lodge. 

Savings  Banks    

Other  Banks   

Pnrohase  of  Buildings  

Other  Freehold  Property 

Other  Investments 

Uninvested — 

Cash  not  bearing  Interest    

Illegally  in  use  

•Overdraft 

Total 


SickiMM 
Fund. 


Funeral 
Fond. 


£ 

160^614 
15,065 
25,94S 

180,331 
30,882 
58,391 
27,184 
14,580 

30,826 

7.537 

-)  1,404 


549,949 


£ 
148,375 
49,673 


76,209 
9,671 

28,833 
2.069 
2,177 

8,401 

4,183 
H       9 


329,582 


Medical  and 


Fund. 


£ 

7.778 
872 

1,155 
18,770 

2,546 
20,368 

1,876 

2,094 

12,612 
156 

H 11,718 


56,508 


other 
Fonda. 


Tolat 


£ 

5,903 

91 

49 

8,691 

98 

3,062 

969 

1,874 

4,076 

491 

(-)  670 


24,629 


£ 
322,670- 
65,701 

27,147 
284,001 

43,192 
110,664 

32,097 

20,725 

55,915 

12,367 

H  13,801 


960,66S 


The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  mucli  tbe  same- 
in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for  a. 
member  and  his  family,  sick  pay — ^generally  £1  per  week  for  the  first  six 
months,  reduced  thereafter  to  I5s.  or  lOs. ;  allowance  in  the  event  of  the 
dea<^  of  a  member's  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  a 
member.  The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  the  death  of  a  member  tO' 
£200y  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  £50,  bat  there  is  no  limit  to  th& 
amount  of  siek  pay,  althou^  the  rules  of  some  societies  limit  the  total 
amount  receivable  weekly  to  42b.,  nor  to  the  number  of  societies  to  which 
one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which  he  may  receive  benefits,  but  the 
combined  benefits  must  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Soeielies  properly  so  called,  some  of  the 
registered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
seldom  exceeding  I2s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £7  in  case  of  death.  A  few 
Trade  Unions  also  make  allowances  to  their  members  when  they  are  out  of 
employment. 
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HovKT  Obdkrs  abd  Postal  Notzb. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Posts  and  Telegraph  Department.  Under  the  money  order  system,  money 
may  be  transmitt^  from  any  part  of  New  South  Wales  uriiere  an  office  is 
open  to  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  orders  are  sent  either  direct 
to  the  place  of  payment  or  throng  intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within 
New  South  Wales  or  the  nei^bouring  States  being  dealt  with  direct,  while 
to  places  outside  Australia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the 
postal  note  system  exchanges  are  effected  throughout  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but  its  origiiud  object  was  to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  £1 
and  under  to  places  within  the  State^  As  regards  small  remittances  within 
the  State,  the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  the 
same  ground ;  but  as  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  &voar 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  system  wiU  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  £1. 

The  money  order  system  was  adopted  in  January,  1863.  In  that  year 
there  were  three  orders  issued  for  every  100  persons  in  the  State,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  orders  was  £53,862 ;  while  in  1905  the  number  had  risen  to 
39  per  100  inhabitantB,  and  the  total  value  to  £2,076,146.  The  growth 
of  the  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, both  locally  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the 
system,  especially  by  the  wage-earning  class  of  the  community.  Appended 
is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  in  1905  : — 


iMiMd  In  New  Sooth  WaleiL 


Dimwn  oo  New  Sooth  Wales. 


Dimwnc 


Nomber 


Vahie. 


•Nomber 

I 


Vehie. 


r.oininonweelth  of  AostralU — 

New  Sooth  Weies    

Victoria 


South  AoatnUia  .. 
WMtern  Aurtnlia 


NewZeehtnd 

United  Kinipdom  mud  Eorope  . 
Oemuuiy  (iododiof  SMoaa)  . 
Italy. 


United  i 

India   

Oeylon 

Stimiu  SetUemenU . . . 

Hong  Kong    

Cape  o(  Good  Hope    . 

Maorlthia"!.;. '!!.'!.'! 

FIJI  

Tnaeraal  

Orange  River  Colony  . 


Total  67»,S10  i  8,076,146 


W.767 

10.S28! 

10.867 


8,811 


2,61S 

6.461 

».713 

1,074 

.783 

387 

4.506 

1,860 

161 

20 

600 

160, 

104* 
168  I 

4| 


£ 

1,746,806 

08,747 

41.40C 

87.071 

18,000 

10.190 

».SS2 

66.762 

4,446 

8,468 

1,224 

0,608 

17,566 

302 

72 

2,082 

680 

442 

60 

246 

614 

to 


ComnKMiweelth  of  Aoatrali*— 

New  Sooth  Wales  

Victoria    

«  Qoeenaland 

South  Auatrmlia 

Wcetem  AoatniUa 

Taamania 

Nev  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  and  Eorope. . . 
Oennany  (indodlng  Samoa). .. . 

Italy  

Cknada  

United  States 

India 

Ceylon 
Straitaf 

Hong  Kong 

Cape  o(  Good  Hope  . 

Natal  .7,. 

Maoritloe 

Fiji 

Transvaal  


']' 


ToM 


460,216  1 

13.487 
10.658  1 
6,054 
17.902. 
7.107: 
84,644 
18.784 
1,070  ' 
14 

470- 

2,042 

476 

118 

100 

80S 

1.078 

1,047  ■ 

«7, 

1.710 

2,460; 


£ 

1,767.220 

67,600 

76,642 

24,106 

72,740 

96,382 

78,474 

41.506 

7,403 

70 

2,013 

7,684 

1.619 

820 

2S1 

82S 

4,119 

4,700 

187 

4.706 


The  following  table  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  distinguishes  orders 
drawn  on  New  South  Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  countries.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  countries  outside  New 
South  Wales  was  exceeded  by  the  money  received  in  every  year  except 
the  first  of  the  decennial  period.  In  the  months  of  August^  September, 
and  October  large  numbers  of  shearers  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
State ;  many  of  them  are  but  temporary  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in  Victoria 
and  other  adjoining  States,  and  during  their  stay  in  New  South  Wales  they 
transmit  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  fanulies,  so  that  the  balance  of 
exchanges,  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is  habitually  against  New  Soatii 
Wales.    There  is  also  a  considerable  remittance  from  the  State  to  Great 
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Britftin  and  Ireland,  lepiesenting  aid  sent  to  rdlatives.  On  tho  other  hand 
bread-winners  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  but  now  seeking  their  fortune 
elsewhere,  make  remittances  to  their  famiUes  who  have  remained  behind ; 
the  principal  remittances  of  this  kind  are  received  from  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  : — 


Iwaed  In  New  South  WalM. 

Drawn  on  New  South  Walea. 

Y«ur. 

Drawn  on 

New  S«iath 

Wales. 

Drawn  on 

other 
OountrietL 

T6taL 

iMuedand 
paid  In 

New  South 
Walei. 

iMuedin 
.  other 
Oountrien 
and  paid  in 
N.&W. 

T6tal. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

£ 
1,019,556 
l,009,a3O 
1,062,350 
1,120,804 
1,182,664 
1,296,122 
1,436,625 
1.454,084 
1,517,976 
1,746,866 

£ 
294,039 
302,820 
309,377 
316,123 
326,413 
342,366 
324,524 
318.102 
316,958 
329,280 

£ 
1,313,595 
1,311,850 
1,371,727 
1,436,927 
1,507,967 
1,637,488 
1.761,149 
1.772,186 
1,834,934 
2,076,146 

£ 
1,014,040 
1,011,877 
1,062,816 
1,118,518 
1,178,713 
1,290,929 
1,440,190 
1,442.581 
1,514.235 
1,757,229 

£ 
418,480 
409,647 
860,557 
348,084 
362.822 
•  378,801 
371,873 
392.714 
406,552 
425,400 

£ 
1,427,520 
1,421,524 
1,432,373 
1,466,602 
1,541,635 
1,669.730 
1,812,063 
1,835,295 
1,922.787 
2,182,629 

The  system  of  postal  notes  has  naturally  caused  a  reduction  of  money- 
order  business,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  and  amoimt  of 
transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  is  visible  in  almost  every  form 
of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those  countries 
to  which  money  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  orders 
forwarded  to  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  ^  to  1  per  cent.,  and 
a  similar  allowance  is  made  to  the  State  by  countries  doing  a  return  business. 
The  amounts  paid  and  received  by  the  State  on  this  account  during  the  last 
ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


Year. 

Paid. 

Received. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,812 

2,326 

1897 

1,890 

2,290 

1898 

1,901 

2,075 

1899 

1,925 

1,964 

1900 

1,980 

2,081 

1901 

2,106 

2,118 

1902 

2.000 

2,093 

1903 

2,094 

2,206 

1904 

2,082 

2,266 

1905 

1,821 

2,240 

The  maximum  amount  of  single  orders  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
(including  Samoa  and  other  German  protectorates)  Canada,  Fiji,  New  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Natal,  Hongkong,  India, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Egypt,  is  £40  ;  also  to  Peru  and  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Somaliland ;  but  no  single  order  payable  in  Italy,  or  the 
United  States,  can  be  issued  for  more  than  £20 ;  to  all  other  places  the 
limit  is  £10.  The  following  reduced  rates  of  commission  on  interstate  money 
orders  came  into  force  on  Ist  February,  1906.  Not  exceeding  £2,  6d.  ; 
£2  to  £5,  9d. ;  each  additional  £5  or  fraction  thereof,  9d.  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £20  per  money  order.     The  commission  on  orders  payable  in  the  United 
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KiBgdoK,  other  British  PoeaeMioiM,  and  ioraign  oooatrieB  is  mi  the  imte  cf 
€d.  for  eeeb  £  or  frection  thereoL  The  total  amount  of  oommiMMm  collected 
from  the  public  for  each  of  the  ten  yean  £rom  18d6  to  1905  is  giFea  bekm, 
and  also  the  ezeeaa  of  reoeipta  over  payvaenta  ahown  in  the  proeediiig  table : — 


Taw. 

CoDimiMiaii 
raoeivad. 

Vet  Bceelplc  from 
OttawOooBlilM. 

NctOoUwtioM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10t6 

15,232 

514 

15,746 

1897 

I6,1SS 

400 

15.533 

18Bg 

15,110 

174 

15,284 

1899 

15,874 

39 

15,913 

1900 

16,296 

51 

16,347 

1001 

17.650 

12 

17.662 

190S 

1S,016 

«3 

19,109 

1901 

19,265 

112 

19,377 

1904 

19,091 

174 

19,865 

1996 

19,313 

419 

19,732 

No  allowance  haa  been  made  for  the  atamp  duty  of  ld«  chaiged  on  all  orders 
issued  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  ocdais  of  £2  and  up 
wards,  issued  dsewbere,  paid  in  the  State. 

Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  Sonlii  Wales  on  tiie  1st  October, 
1803,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislataxe. 

The  transactions  for  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were  as  follow : — 


New  Sontb  Walis  Pottal  Notes. 

Auitimlia  paid  in  New  Booth  Walaa. 

TOHT. 

nddin 

NetrSoatb 

Wales. 

III 

ToUl 

Total 
Tatae. 

Vlcftoda. 

*tsr 

South 
Awtralia. 

Weetera 
Anetialla. 

mania. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

S04.O4 

20^412 

S24,646 

8,499 

5.689 

1,670 

606 

16,864 

1897 

354,900 

sn,i8i 

9,906 

6,066 

1,608 

670 

17.526 

1896 

S90.284 

28,888 

420,112 

10,718 

7,686 

1.773 

712 

20,884 

1899 

424.045 

20^08 

449,048 

11,618 

10.801 

2,118 

979 

26,011 

1900 

402,087 

26,886 

488,488 

12.207 

9,899 

2,209 

.... 

1,047 

26,862 

1901 

432.067 

26,881 

606,482 

12.663 

9,800 

2,629 

MS 

1.029 

25.673 

1903 

472,684 

8M74 

606.158 

18,846 

12.899 

4,688 

8JW2 

1,880 

41,864 

190S 

625.4» 

66,181 

581,604 

2S.S48 

17,8SS 

6,222 

6,865 

8.098 

66.861 

1904 

581.981 

7a,M6 

656,471 

27,018 

1,115 

6,844 

7/»l 

8.697 

64.750 

1906 

687,465 

85,708 

728,168 

86,084 

28,686 

8,762 

9,170 

6.712 

^,208 

Non.~The  valoes  iboirn  above  repfeewt  poetal  notes  and  aSUed 

No  commission  is  paid  by  one  State  to  another  in  respect  of  notes  obtained 
for  interstate  use,  but  revenue  is  secured  by  the  char^  of  poundage  both 
by  the  State  in  which  a  note  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  The 
poundage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  1896  was  £7,839 ;  during 
1897,  £9,092 ;  during  1898,  £10,099 ;  during  1899,  £10,966 ;  during  1900, 
£11,850;  during  1901,  £12,U1 ;  during  1902,  £11,022  ;  during  1903,  £11,627; 
during  1904,  £12,921 ;  and  during  1905,  £14^262. 
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Prior  to  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1888,  tlie  transactions  in  insolvency  were  carried 
out  under  a  Cbnunissioner  of  Insolvent  Estates,  but  under  the  Act  of  1887, 
and  the  amendments  of  1888  and  1896  which  were  consolidated  under  the  Act 
25  of  1898,  the  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy.  On  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1887  it  was  anticipated  that  a  much  hsalthier  tone  in  trade 
would  ensue,  and  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  nnmber 
of  debtors  who  would  have  recourse  to  the  law  to  relieve  them  of  their  obliga- 
tdons.  The  impression  then  formed  was  not,  however,  realised  in  the  earUer 
yean  of  the  operation  of  the  Act^  and  sequestrations  were  just  as  namerous 
as  under  the  repealed  Act.  A  decided  improvement,  however,  has  taken 
place  since  1893.  During  the  eighteen  years  in  which  tiie  present  law  has 
been  in  force  ld,823  petitioDB  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received ;  of  these 
14,201  were  filed  by  the  bankrupts  themselves,  and  2,622  on  behalf  of 
creditors.  In  649  cases  the  petitions  were  either  refused  or  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  at  16,174.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  bankruptcy  petitioiis  for  each  of  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  the  existing  law  has  been  in  force : — 


Year. 

Petitions 

withdrawn, 

refused, 

etc. 

Seqneitration 
Orders 

Voluntaiy. 

Gompalaory. 

Total. 

gimnted. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1888 

735 

116 

851 

28 

823 

1889 

935 

166 

1,101 

39 

1,062 

1890 

1,079 

164 

1,243 

50 

1,193 

1891 

1,016 

222 

1.238 

49 

1,189 

1892 

1,267 

239 

1,506 

43 

1,463 

1898 

1,535 

209 

1,744 

59 

1,685 

1894 

1,364 

148 

1,512 

47 

1,465 

1895 

1,080 

200 

1,280 

61 

1,219 

1896 

937 

149 

1,086 

46 

1,040 

1997 

756 

90 

845 

19 

826 

1998 

677 

108 

785 

31 

754 

1999 

521 

112 

^ 

21 

612 

1900 

518 

122 

640 

38 

602 

1901 

359 

103 

462 

24 

438 

1902 

«r3 

112 

465 

«7 

4i6 

1903 

368 

117 

483 

29 

468 

1904 

392 

139 

491 

30 

461 

19» 

332 

106 

438 

17 

421 

Totia...... 

ll^Ol 

2,682 

16,823 

6^ 

16,174 

Xhe  statement  indicates  that  a  re^^olar  decrease  in  the  number  of  eequas- 
tiatioBS  has  taken  place  since  the  financial  crisis  of  1693,  the  total  for  1905 
being  only  one-fourth  of  that  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  and  even  402 
less  than  in  the  fairly  prosperous  year  of  1888.  Added  to  the  inoreaae  in 
tiiB  savings  of  the  pec^le,  and  the  position  disdoeed  by  the  Uf  e  i 
,  tluB  is  an.  iiidioation  of  the  growing  pcosperity  af  the  State. 
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There  are  thiee  ways  by  which  a  bankrapt  may  obtain  his  diachaige — 
by  the  sequestration  order  made  against  him  being  annulled,  by  the  release 
of  his  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  £scharge  being  granted  to  him.  The  bulk 
of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  last-mentioned  head ;  only 
31  sequestration  orders  have  been  annulled,  and  323  estates  have  been  released 
since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while  1,763  certificates  of  discharge 
have  been  granted.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  from  the  1st  January, 
1888,  to  31st  December,  1905,  was  as  follows  :— 


Y«ftr, 

SeqQMffcimtioo 
Onl*ri 

ratoMML 

*   Omrtlflmtet 
of  DtoohMTge 
gnnted. 

•ooepted. 

'Mai 

Certifloiitw 

iMoed. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1888 

.t. 

26 

5 

32 

1889 

... 

14 

114 

7 

135 

1890 

... 

.  4 

95 

4 

103 

1891 

... 

309 

... 

312 

1892 

1 

19 

185 

... 

205 

1893 

... 

152 

2 

160 

1894 

... 

... 

147 

... 

147 

1895 

••. 

12 

142 

... 

154 

1896 

1 

21 

95 

1 

118 

1897 

1 

25 

66 

1 

93 

1898 

... 

23 

58 

... 

81 

1899 

2 

23 

62 

3 

90 

1900 

3 

27 

53 

1 

84 

1901 

4 

32 

58 

... 

94 

1902 

4 

86 

73 

... 

118 

1903 

4 

24 

45 

1 

74 

1904 

6 

23 

38 

... 

67 

1905 

5 

30 

45 

... 

80 

Total 

31 

323 

1,763 

25 

2,142 

The  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  discharge  orrelease  weregranted 
numbered  2,086,  or  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  sequestrations.  In  some 
few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  and  refused ;  taking  these  into 
consideration  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  bankrupts,  87  are  unable  or 
too  indifferent  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  free  themselves  from  bank- 
ruptcy. Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  even  if 
acquired  subsequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to  seizure  on  behalf  of 
unsatisfied  creditors,  and  as  applications  for  certificates  of  discharge  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would  appear  that  the  great  majority 
of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope  to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  unsatisfied  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted 
aU  fees  owing  to  the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  eighteen 
years  the  Act  has  been  in  force  was  16,174,  and  of  these  14,032  remain 
uncertificated.  During  1905  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  421 ; 
the  liabilities  according  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  £289,220,  and  the 
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assets  amounted  to  £160^23.  The  qualification  "  according  to  bankrupts' 
schedules  "  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities  established 
after  investigation  bv  the  Ck>urt  differ  widely  from  those  furnished  by  bank- 
rupts : — 


Nominal— 

Tff^m^^^ 

A«eU. 

I)«adency. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

823 

659,307 

459,677 

199,630 

1889 

1,062 

794,603 

396,723 

397,880 

1890 

1,193 

1,203,685 

640,726 

662,959 

1891 

1,189 

989,778 

464,211 

635,667 

1892 

1,463 

2,085,316 

793,046 

1,242,271 

1893 

1,685 

1,627,985 

905,763 

622,222 

1894 

1,465 

1,852,235 

993,935 

856,300 

1896 

1,219 

1,142,637 

747,053 

395,684 

1896 

1,040 

627,314 

409,928 

217.886 

1897 

826 

610,111 

347,469 

262,642 

1898 

764 

605,663 

263.500 

342,063 

1899 

612 

321,913 

175,346 

146,668 

1900 

602 

743,887 

328,053 

415,834 

1901 

438 

207,092 

103,478 

103,614 

1902 

458 

281,204 

124,427 

166,777 

1903 

463 

230,429 

123,037 

107,392 

1904 

461 

440,0a3 

252,293 

187,770 

1905 

421 

289,220 

160,123 

129,097 

Total    

16,174 

14,562,842 

7,680,786 

6,981,556 

The  dividend  rates  paid  on  the  amount  of  proved  liabilities  of  estates 
which  have  been  wound-up  are  not  given,  as  to  establish  such  would  involve 
an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  ;  and  even  this  operation 
would  not  result  in  complete  returns  being  established,  as  there  are  many 
estates  which  remain  unsettled  over  a  long  period  of  years.  There  are  two 
official  assignees  to  assist  the  Court  in  winding-up  the  estates.  Each  official 
pays  all  money  received  by  him  to  the  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  who  places 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  from  which  all 
charges,  fees,  and  dividends  are  met.  The  official  assignees  are  also  required 
to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 
that  period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statements  following  were 
obtained  from  these  returns.    The  charges  under  each  head  were  : — 


Peroinptory  Chugtu, 

Paid  into 
Coniolidated  Kevenue. 

Legal 
Coetfl. 

Commiailon 
to  Official 
Assignees. 

Tbtal 
Cbargea. 

Tew. 

Rent, 

Auction. 

Valuation, 
Labour,  etc. 

Court  Feea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,965 

22,488 

6,113 

1,321 

651 

4,665 

37,093 

1897 

1,617 

13,929 

8,100 

1,293 

691 

6,129 

30,769 

1898 

1,619 

7.086 

4,438 

1,246 

348 

3,194 

17,830 

1899 

1,364 

6,435 

4,062 

1,062 

267 

3,031 

16,221 

1900 

913 

6,530 

2,996 

982 

.331 

3,900 

16,652 

1901 

777 

6,172 

4,275 

881 

396 

3,224 

14,725 

1902 

941 

8,111 

3,935 

1,018 

307 

2,972 

17,284 

1903 

1,642 

6,426 

3,318 

1,077 

404 

3,126 

16,892 

1904 

1,237 

6,744 

4,168 

995 

292 

2,366 

16.791 

1905 

806 

4,878 

3,589 

971 

419 

2,678 

13,340 
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The  official  aangwwB  receive  2|  per  cent,  on  the  amount  reaMeed,  and 
a  similar  rate  on  the  amount  of  (fividends  dedared ;  in  addition  to  tiue 
the  Judge  may  grant  special  rennmerati<m.  The  dividends  paid  and  tiie 
undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow  : — 


Tear. 

Dividend!  Paid. 

MoneyinbAodiofOfBciAl 
AaBigiicee. 

Balaooeof 
Banlcraptcy 

Unpaid  and  on- 
claimed  Balanoee. 

Unpaid 
Dividends. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1806 

31,667 

9,610 

747 

23,663 

1897 

37,900 

1.474 

1,066 

13,208 

1888 

19,566 

380 

866 

12,609 

1899 

16,786 

206 

926 

14,660 

1900 

19,770 

1,289 

1,760 

17,684 

1901 

30,928 

669 

606 

11.637 

1902 

17,439 

266 

1,139 

14,414 

1908 

26,698 

204 

1,366 

12,810 

1904 

17,202 

649 

14.748 

1906 

24,568 

143 

2,044 

15,217 

On  the  30th  June^  1906,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £3,318,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy  Suitors'  Fund, 
to  which  account  interest  earned  by  the  Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  is  placed, 
the  sum  of  £2,024. 

Diatnct  Begistrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  thxouj^oiit  the 
State,  and  in  most  instances  the  positkws  are  filled  by  Police  MagSBtntes 
or  other  court  officials.  District  Begistrais  ha^e  the  same  powers  and  juris- 
diction as  the  Registrar  in  ieq>ect  to  examinations  of  baakniptB  and  the 
technical  business  of  the  court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  callings  of  persons  who  became  bankrupt 
during  1905;  no  trade,  bowevet,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  than  10 
bankrupts: — 


CUltnir. 


No. 


Labonren 

Miners   

Hotel-keepera 

Fftrmers 

StorekeepetB., 
Agents   


66 
44 

28 
17 
16 
16 


OJUnr. 


ClerkB 

Civil  Servanto   

Contracton    

Othera    (tinder     10     Seqaestra- 
tiooB)  

Totil 


No. 


14 
13 
11 

219 


421 


The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy; 
other  information  relating  to  legal  procedure  will  be  found  in  Ae  cluipter 
dealing  with  Law  and  Crime. 
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The  Real  Property  Act,  which  was  consolidated  in  1900,  came  into  operation 
in  1862,  transactions  in  real  estate  previously  having  been  regulated  by  the 
Deeds  Registration  Act  of  1843.  The  Real  Property  Act  completely  revolu- 
tionised the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  legislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir  R.  R. 
Torrens — hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrens'  Act.  The  chief  features  of 
the  Act  are  the  transferring  of  real  property  by  registration  of  title  instead 
of  by  deeds ;  the  absolute  indefeasibility  of  the  title  when  registered  ;  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  owners  against  possessory  claims,  as  a  title  issued 
under  the  Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any  length  of  adverse  possession. 
From  the  passing  of  Torrens'  Act  all  lands  sold  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed 
to  the  purchasers  under  its  provisions,  and  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
were  restricted  to  transactions  in  respect  of  grants  already  issued.  The  area 
for  which  grants  under  the  old  system  had  been  issued  to  1862  was  7,478,794 
acres ;  since  then  1,639,228  acres  have  beax  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  Torrens'  Act,  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 
5,839,566  acres. 

Lands  are  allowed  to  be  placed  under  Torrens'  Act  oaly  when  theii  titles 
are  found  to  be  unchallengeable ;  but  thousands  of  acres  are  brought  under 
the  Act  during  the  covuse  of  every  year,  so  that  it  is  oMiely  a  question,  oi 
time  when  the  whole  erf  the  lands  of  tiie  State  will  be  under  a  uniform  system. 
The  area  of  Crown  lands  conveyed,  and  of  private  lands  brought  under  the 
Real  Property  Act  during  the  decade  ended  1905  was  as  follows : — 


Taw. 

Grown  Liuidii  caayvy^A 
under  the  Act. 

Private  Lands  brought 

under  the 

Baal  Pcoparty  Aat. 

•MaL 

Area. 

Value. 

Area. 

Value. 

Area. 

Vahie. 

1896 

acres. 

320,474 

268,014 

434,692 

551.585 

526,381 

764,431 

897,591 

1,403,994 

1,557,667 

1,834,802 

£ 

226,440 

161,694 

236,090 

396,315 

427,286 

641,361 

813,015 

1,181,102 

1,109,688 

1,390,255 

acres. 

53,717 

26.941 

26,169 

59,644 

47,224 

56.877 

46.678 

66,492 

38.890 

55,251 

£ 
861,811 
617,984 
662,888 
776,863 
837,315 
692,641 
1,089,235 
1,045,780 
907.371 
725,508 

acres. 

374.191 

294,956 

459,861 

611,229 

573,605 

821,308 

944,269 

1,460,486 

1,596.557 

1.890.053 

£ 
1.088,251 

1897 

779,678 

1898 

898,978 

1899 

1,173,178 

1900 

1,264,600 

1901 

1.334.000 

1902 

1,902.252 

1903 

2,226.882 

1904 

2,017,059 

1905 

2,115,763 

For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Beal  Property  Act  (Torrens')  has 
been  in  operation,  25y502»786  acres,  valued  at  £25,971»450,  have  been  conveyed 
under  its  provisions,  and  1,639,228  acres,  valued  at  £27,818>457,  have  been 
brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Act  to  the  same  extent  cancelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  which  take  place  during 
ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  measure  the  condition  of  business;  the 
volume  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  oannot  be  relied  upon 
as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  speculation  or  inflation.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  consideration  money 
paid  on  sales  of  private  lands  during  each  year,  excluding,  of  course,  lands 
sold  on  long  terms.  During  1886  land  to  the  value  of  £11,068,873  changed 
hands,  but  in  1905  the  amount  had  fallen  to  £6,865,053.  The  year  1886 
marked  the  last  flickering  of  the  boom  period,  when  bnd  speculation  pro- 
ceeded on  a  scale  of  unexampled  recklessness.  The  other  extreme  was 
reached  in  1897,  when  the  value  of  the  land  transferred  was  only  shghtiy 
more  than  in  1877,  and  nearly  £1,000,000  less  than  in  1696.    Althou|^  the 
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year  1905  sbowed  a  graater  actzTity  than  any  of  tbe  jtaxB  anoe  1891,  with 
the  exoeption  of  1902  and  1903,  it  is  erident  that  tiaiiBactioDS  in  land  stiD 
very  largely  represent  oonveyanoes  by  mcMtgigoiB  and  mortgagees,  genuine 
Epecnlation  in  land  having  almost  whoQy  died  out : — 


T^v. 

raiv 

ralv 

TDtaL 

OM^r«^ 

StmBs^ttm, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18M 

2^12.158 

2.009,172 

4,221,330 

1897 

1,149,999 

2,101.399 

3.25Lr9 

1896 

1,^5.316 

2,91,140 

3.536,406 

I809 

1,873,076 

3,090,2:9 

4,972,355 

1900 

2,265.901 

3,4M,a» 

a.7IOJ10 

1901 

2:963w&53 

3,9».229 

6,2S0.0« 

191/2 

5,519.247 

4.350/I50 

6.869.297 

19113 

3416*360 

4,025.2» 

7,341.646 

19M 

2,i>d4,790 

4.1»,994 

6.063,793 

19U6 

t      2.197,031 

4,066.022 

6,865.053 

As  abeady  mentioned,  the  Real  PiupciU  Act  ptorides  that  on  the  issue 
of  a  certificate  the  title  of  the  peiaoii  named  on  the  certificate  is  indefeaaiUe. 
Provision  is.  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which  perscxis  might 
be  deprived  of  their  rightfol  property,  as  should  the  transfer  be  made  to  the 
wnmg  person  the  hc^er  of  the  certificate  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his 
ptupeiti  unless  he  has  acted  fraodnlently.  To  indemnify  the  Government 
for  OMnpenaating  penons  who.  through  error,  may  have  been  deprived  of 
their  properties,  an  assurance  fund  has  been  cjcated  by  a  contribution  of 
one  half-penny  in  the  poond  on  the  declared  capital  value  being  levied  on 
property  first  brought  under  the  Act.  and  upon  transmissions  of  titles  of 
estates  of  deceased  proprietors.  It  is  an  undeniable  ^oof  of  the  value  of 
the  Act.  and  the  facility  of  its  working  that  payments  from  the'  assurance 
fund  to  the  31st  December,  190.J.  in  respect  of  titles  improperly  granted, 
amounted  to  only  £16,326.  The  amounts  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  the  asurance  fund  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were  as  follow  : — 


T-. 

Own  1— Him 

MHlOl»tO< 

AmovBtoCRditsd 
loFundL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

3.912 

12 

3.900 

1§97 

4,721 

35 

4,686 

1S98 

4.808 

2 

4,806 

1899 

5.272 

324 

4.948 

1900 

4484 

12.414 

1901 

4,738 

113 

4.625 

1902 

5,703 

20 

5.683 

1903 

7.688 

200 

7,488 

1904 

i           7,162 

58 

7,104 

1905 

1           7.273 

7,273 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  part  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  £243.559  at  the  close  of  ISOo.  and  the  invested  portion  bean 
interest  at  rates  of  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  accretions  to  this  fund— diat  is, 
interest  and  collections — average  now  fully  £13,000  per  annum,  while  the 
total  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have  reached 
£16,326 ;  thus,  as  there  is  every  hkdihood  of  the  amount  annuaDy  added 
growing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  bids  ^ir  to  attain  oonsiderable 
dimensions.  The  administration  of  this  fund  is  now  oontxoUed  by  the 
"'  ^  'ng  Fund  Commission.  I 
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All  mortgages,  except  those  regulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1898  and 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  registered  at  the  Registrar-General's 
Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  number  recorded  represents  the 
bulk  of  the  mortgages  effected.  Where  more  than  one  mortgage  has  been 
effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages  take  priority  according  to  the 
time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance  with  their  respective  dates.  The 
amount  of  consideration  for  which  a  mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not 
always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  words  "  valuable  consideration  "  or  "  cash 
credit "  being  inserted  instead  of  a  specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions 
of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions,  in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are 
liable  to  fluctuation;  and  as  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property 
mortgaged  is  of  great  value,  an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against 
mortgages  cannot  be  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
figures  in  the  tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  which  a  specific  amount 
is  stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actually  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  good  for  discharges,  the 
amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  stiU  further  reduced  by  the 
exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  foreclosure  or  seizure, 
a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therefore,  appear  in 
the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  that  the  property  which  they 
represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgagor. 

MoBXaAGES  OF  BXAL  ESTATE. 

Mortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act» 
No.  22  of  1897,  or  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1862,  and  Real  Property  Act 
of  1900,  according  to  the  Act  under  which  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at 
the  time  of  registration.  The  mortgages  registered  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
ended  1906  were : — 


RegiHratkmB- 

Taw. 

Under  Deeds 
Begietntion  Act 

Under  Real  Property  Act 

Under  both  Acta. 

Number. 

Number. 

ConaldeimUon. 

Number. 

Conaldenitioo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1806 

7,856 

5,428,148 

3,677 

4,652,770 

11,532 

10,080,027 

1897 

3,808 

4,147,583 

3,571 

4,354,412 

7,469 

8,501,095 

1808 

3,861 

4,608,a^4 

3,617 

4.807,182 

7,478 

9,505,216 

1899 

3,876 

4,280,730 

3,923 

4,282,651 

7,799 

8,563,381 

1000 

3,468 

3,830,860 

3,991 

4,965,746 

7,459 

8,805,606 

1901 

3,651 

3,017,036 

4,575 

5,036,375 

8,226 

8,054.310 

1002 

3,036 

3,762,014 

5,548 

5,668,098 

9,484 

9,430,112 

1003 

4,846 

4,100,853 

6,820 

6,273,535 

10,666 

10,473,388 

1904 

3,006 

3,714.248 

6,387 

6,292,235 

10,293 

10,006,483 

1005 

3,021 

3,207,238 

7,220 

6,437.968 

11,141 

0,645,201 
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The  mmomt  of  mort^ign  discharged  hts  ahrmjs  heen  mw^  leas  than  Ae 
imwuit  registered,  for,  as  preriouslT  mentioned,  the  disrhsiges  do  ns4 
indnde  forechisarea,  which  if  not  formaOj  registered  as  disrhaTys  are  never- 
thelesi  mortgaoes  caneeDed.  The  rchimt  of  the  wlgsser  is  also  indnced  hy 
nxyrtgigBB  paid  off  in  instalments,  as  the  dischaiiges  maj  be  ^vcn  for  the 
last  som  paid,  which  mi^t  happen  to  bear  a  veiy  smaD  prupuitkn  to  Che 
total  sum  borxowed ;  and,  former,  tiie  total  of  disrJiaiges  is  redoeed 
to  die  practice,  now  largdj  followed,  €i  allowing  moitgi( 
fixed  dsies  to  be  extended  for  an  indefinite  pedod. 

Conreyanoes  under  mortgngc  or  puchases  of  equity  of 
tranafefs  which  represent  dealingg  between  mortgayw,  ane^  in  point  ol 
▼aliie,  uninqportant ;  nerertheiesB,  to  complete  the  transsctiona  in  ineit||syi» 
returns  covering  die  period  of  ten  yean  ended  1905  are.giiren  bdow.  The 
table  is  incomplete^  as  the  comndeiatian  in  respect  of  conveyanoea  and 
transfers  under  the  Beal  Property  Act  cannot  be  given ;  while  the  figmes 
for  1905  are  exclusive  of  one  conveyance  under  iiiortgiige,aad  108  tnufdaof 
mortgsges,  for  which  the  amounts  involved  are  not  stilted : — 


OoDTCjruioc*  ■ 

DMd«B4RkM 

^iooActoflMS. 

Tmr. 

TtaHtM«l 

n^. 

a— «-.|     -^ 

£ 

1 

UM 

497 

269,997 

370 

297,391 

«7 

IWT 

400 

990,699 

146 

174,379 

215 

180B 

409 

279,803 

200 

399,488 

25» 

1899         ' 

286 

128.^23 

169 

390,363 

57» 

1990 

192 

149,967 

273 

fla6A9» 

254 

1991 

949 

191,927       1          199 

203,913 

239 

1902 

290 

149,680 

167 

116,351 

244 

1903 

331 

142,497 

151 

183,107 

270 

1904 

390 

170,426 

117 

115,366 

265 

1906 

311 

117,368 

121 

269,420 

250 

MOBTGAOES  ON  LiVE  BtoCX  A3KD  WoOL. 

liens  on  wool,  mortgages  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  crops  are 
registered  under  special  Acts,  the  two  first  mentioned  under  a  temporary 
measure  passed  in  1847,  which  was  continued  from  time  to  time  and  became 
permanent  by  a  special  enactment  in  1860,  and  the  liens  on  growing  crops 
under  one  passed  in  1862.  The  mortgages  on  live  stock  are  current  tiD 
discharge,  while  the  liens  on  wool  mature  at  the  end  of  each  season  and 
terminate  without  being  formally  discharged.     Mortgages  under  each  Act 
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are  valid  without  the  stock  or  cxops  bcmg  delirefed  to  the  mortgagees.  The 
figures  relating  to  live  atock  are  given  in  some  detail^  as  they  tiirow  con- 
siderable light  on  the  condition  of  the  great  industry  of  the  country.  They 
must,  however,  be  taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  amonnt  stated 
represents  in  many  cases  merely  nomini^  indebtedness^  and  the  advances 
are  not  in  evory  instance  made  to  persona  financially  embarrassed.  But 
with  full  allowance  on  thk  scoie,  the  figures  given  h^raunder  will  make  it 
plain  how  large  a  hold  the  lending  institutiona  have  upon  the  great  pastoral 
industry.  The  following  statemen^t  shows  the  liens  onr  wool  and  the  mort- 
gages on  live  stock  registered  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1905.  Sump 
secured  both  by  a  Uen  on  the  wool  and  by  mortgage  of  the  sheep,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  mortgages  only  : — 


Pref  mble  Liena  on  Wool 

HorlgBgwonLiTeafeook. 

TMr. 

Number. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

OonsidenP 
tion. 

Number. 

Naof 
SheepL 

No.  of 
Homed 
Ckkttle. 

No.  of 
Hones. 

Coneider». 
tkoh. 

iliiliiili 

2,881 
2,188 
2,012 
1,047 
1,758 
1.741 
1,617 
1,399 
1,478 
1.618 

11,869^817 
9,277,004 
8.492,888 
0,n8,749 
6.062,024 
6,278.280 
4,977,621 
8.046,996 
3,363,069 
3,704,677 

£ 

2,841,949 

1,066,721 

1,048,264 

796,589 

700,421 

717.249 

791,621 

609,899 

660,748 

648,960 

1.T88 
1,678 
1,884 
2,068 
2.102 
2.194 
1,872 
2,080 
2.864 
2,465 

4,290,804 
2.192.646 
8,64aiW 
3,708,874 
3.971.78S 
3it26^882 
2,968.296 
2,467,308 
2,604,613 

99.660 

68,044 
96.494 
87,089 
69,356 
87,587 
67,407 
64,417 
99.010 
80,020 

91,690 
18,474 
14,878 
14,886 
12,062 
19,492 
10,704 
18.148 
12,697 
16.627 

£ 
1,706.24ft- 
1.418.884 

i,5i8^air 

1,006,«66< 
1,667,588 

i,iM.aift» 

640.007 

846,979' 

l.O70»O6r 

l,188.d7!P 

To  supplement  the  information  }ust  given,  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  fiocks  of  the  State  covered  by  lien  and  mortgage,  has 
been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  nnmbera  given,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  inatitutiofis  as  mortgagees  in  possession,^ 
but  an  exact  statement  of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain : — 


Sheep. 

BbmedCkMlv. 

Horaee. 

Tmbl 

Total  in 
State. 

Involved 

in  Lien 

and 

Mortgage. 

Pro- 
involved 
tototiri 
flocka. 

Total  In 
State. 

IllTOrf%fE 

inHort- 

Pro- 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
hefds. 

Totri  in 
State. 

Involved 

fnMort- 

Pro- 
portioii 

invohred 
to  total 
number. 

1896 
1807 
1896 
1898 
1000 
1001 
1002 
1008 
1804 
1005 

No. 

48,818,700 
43.052.807 
41.241.004 
36.213,514 
40,020,606 
41,857.000 
28,649.424 
28,666.501 
84,696,894 
30,606.764 

No. 
16,068.022 
18,507,308 
10.685,508 
10.314.2104 
8,770,888 
8.660.018 
8.008,(108 
5,310,200 
6,820,872 
6,800,100 

percent. 
88-1 

80-0 
26-9 

28-5 
21 -9 
20-7 
30-0 
18-7 
16-0 

No. 
2,226vI68 
2,082.686 
2,029,516 
1.967.081 
1.988,116 
2.047,464 
1,741.226 
1.880.578 
2.140,120 
2,387.073 

No. 
96,660 
02,644 
06,464 
87,089 
69,368 
67.587 
57.407 
04,417 
99,010 
80,020 

percent 
4-2 
8-0 

4-4 

8>0 
8-8 
8-3 
8-4 
4-6 
8-4 

No. 
610/188 
408,084 
491,668 
482,200 
481,417 
488,710 
460,126 
458,014 
482i063 
606,884 

No. 
91,829 

13,474 
14,875 
14,885 
12,062 
12,402 
10,704 
18,148 
12,097 
16,027 

percent^ 
4-8 

2-7      . 
2-9 
8-0^ 
2-6 
2-0. 
2-4^ 
2-» 
2-0 
81 

The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations  ;  hence  the  sheep 
involved  were  those  pledged  during  twelve  months  only ;  and  as  the  currency 
of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  lien  which  terminates  at  the  ^d 
of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  follows  that  the  figures  in  any' year  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  number  of  sheep  covered  by  mortgage,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and  mortgage,  after  making  every  aUowaxice 
for  releases,  is  therefore  somewhat  hi^er  than  that  stated.  This  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  figures  given  for  homed  cattle  and  for  horses. 
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D18CHABOB8  OV  MOBTOAOE8. 
The  number  of  discharges  registered  amounts  in  an  ordinary  year  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  Uve  stock  registered.    The  figures  for  the  ten 
years  ended  1905  were : — 


Yaw. 

Vnmbtr. 

Amooiit.     |,     Ycur. 

KnnilMr. 

AmouBt. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

432 

886.218 

1901 

438 

960,453 

1897 

885 

549,063 

1902 

387 

751.465 

1888 

423 

821,644 

1903 

397 

532.868 

1899 

432 

957,082 

1904 

410 

402,398 

1900 

521 

687,787 

1905 

509 

644,569 

There  were  also  20  discharges  of  liens,  amounting  to  £5.179  during  1905 ; 
these  represent  transfers  of  security  and  repajrments  during  the  season,  as 
liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool  season. 

Liens  on  Obowino  Crops. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act»  liens,  the  duration  of  which  must  not 
exceed  one  year,  are  made  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce.  Such 
advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums,  either  individually  or  in  their 
total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  security  offered.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from  £U)9,342  to  £202,605  per  annum. 
The  liens  registered  in  1905  were  1,520  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the 
extent  of  £172,368 :— 


Taw. 

Nnmbcr. 

Yaw. 

Nuinbar. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1900 

2.567 
1,947 
1.779 
1,712 
1.514 

£ 
202,605 
151,334 
161,216 
158,859 
161,887 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

1,390 
1,077 
1,607 
1.406 
1,520 

£ 
131.814 
109,342 
181,234 
150,620 
172,368 

MOBTOAGBS  ON  ShIPS. 

Mortgages  of  registered  British  vessels  are  dealt  with  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  to  the  Act,  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  security,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  advances  are  made  on  the  security  of  what  is  termed  in  the  Act 
**  the  account  current,**  which  may  comprise  ships,  wharfage  appliances,  kc. 
Begistrations  are  effected  at  the  two  ports  of  registry,  Sydney  and  Newcastle ; 
the  returns  given  in  the  subjoined  statements  apply  to  both  ports : — 


ithipaooly. 

SaUii 

Mortgaca  oo  aooount  oumni. 

Yew. 

Saillnf  Traaola 

StaMiiVaanla. 

ag  Vaweli. 

Steam  Vaawla. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amoont 

No. 

No. 

Amount 

•     £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

18 

6,165 

18 

19,630 

9 

5,450 

4 

7,250 

1897 

21 

7,745 

26 

22,917 

2 

1.600 

12 

12,934 

1898 

13 

4,652 

9 

5.840 

5 

3,550 

12 

21,258 

1899 

10 

4.625 

16 

27,487 

6 

13.260 

18 

42,104 

1900 

27 

11,839 

10 

10,340 

10 

1.565 

7 

0.891 

1901 

12 

4,645 

12 

12,890 

6 

2,051 

18 

13,745 

1902 

10 

3.385 

12 

32,060 

11 

14,681 

10 

35.601 

1903 

11 

3.768 

20 

48,571 

1 

1 

5 

6,251 

1901 

8 

4,127 

27 

29,433 

10 

7,703 

7 

24,200 

1005 

5 

1,975 

7 

33,581 

28 

78,317 

n 

90,361 
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The  number  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the  sole 
security  represents  the  vesseb  encumbered — that  is  to  say^  "  one  ship  one 
mortgage  '* ;  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  number  of  vessels  mortgaged.  The  discharges  of  mortgages 
during  the  same  period  were  as  follow : — 


Mortgage  on  ■hipe  only. 

Yew. 

SaUing  VecMsla. 

Steam  Veesels. 

SaUing  Veuela. 

Steam  Veasela. 

Na 

Amount 

No. 

Amoant 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

ib 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

15 

5,230 

9 

13,553 

2 

501 

2 

150 

1897 

11 

3,193 

18 

16,643 

4 

840 

7 

4,800 

1898 

16 

6,659 

8 

10,002 

5 

1,513 

1 

1 

1899 

13 

7,494 

14 

21,ia5 

4 

2,303 

12 

16,459 

1900 

7 

2,675 

11 

4,361 

4 

1,052 

15 

4,883 

1901 

26 

6,700 

6 

8.675 

5 

2,717 

15 

513 

1902 

10 

3,160 

8 

6,277 

6 

595 

4 

502 

1903 

3 

1,230 

5 

3,268 

4 

13,400 

7 

993 

1904 

6 

1.832 

11 

6,585 

6 

1,599 

9 

4,758 

1905 

13 

4,443 

10    1         5,011 

3 

4 

14 

10,426 

In  some  cases  of  mortgages  on  account  current  the  amount  of  consideration 
is  not  stated,  and  the  figures  given  must  be  accepted  with  this  qualificatioUi^ 

Bills  of  Sale. 
All  mortgages  of  personalty  other  than  ships  and  shipping  appliances;^ 
wool,  live  stock,  and  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  at  the  Supreme*- 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of   1855,  as  consolidated  by  Act  No.  10- 
of   1898.    'Ana  Act  provides  that  each  document  shall  be  filed  and  entered 
within  thirty  days  after  it  is  made  or  given,  otherwise  the  transaction  b 
illegal ;    and  that  the  registration  shall-  be  renewed  every  twelve  months ; 
and  to  prevent  fraud  and  imposition  the  records  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  pubUc.    The  total  amount  of  advances  annually  made  on  bills  of  ~ 
sale  is  not  readily  available,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bilb  filed  the 
sum  must  be  considerable.    The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  but  brewers  and  money  lenders  figure  conspicu- 
ously among  the  transferrees.    No  complete  record  is  made  of  the  bills  . 
terminated  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing  only  those 
discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.    Seizures  of  the  security  given,  which 
generally  comprises  household  furniture  and  stock-in-trade,  are  common 
occurrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  them  is  kept ;   but, . 
as  previously  shown,  the  neglect  in  the  registration  of  foreclosures  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  procedure  under  all  Acts  regulating  mortgage  transactions.    The  * 
bills  filed  and  the  discharges  registered  for  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were^- 
as  follow : — 


Registraiione. 

Renewals  under 
Bine  of  Sale  Act  of  1898..* 

Year. 

Filed  in 

Satiafledororden 

Supreme  Court. 

for  dbchaxge  made. 

1896 

2,375 

158 

1897 

3,368 

156 



1898 

3,725 

220 

1,37/^ 

1899 

3,945 

223 

1.742: 

1900 

3,503 

207 

2,005. 

1901 

3,219 

209 

'    1.022 

1902 

3,441 

267 

2,051 

1903 

3,614 

179 

2,238 

1904 

3,039 

261 

2,221 

1905 

2,728 

224 

2,187 
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Tlw  T0I111116  <rf  moft^ii^  TCgBtered  and  nwirimTyd 
eiTen  below.  As  the  ictonis  aie  incomplete,  from  Cftoaei  afaeadr  aHmlwl  te, 
no  0Rieral  toUl  bas  been  esUblUed.  Tike  loDowing  table  ahon  tfe  total 
rofiiuderatkm  of  the  mortgages  regnteied  dming  each  of  die  bat  fire  rean : — 


'mBMlEMate-  £  £.                 t                 £  ^ 

^    BmI  propoty  Act s,MMr5  Mn.«8 .  «.sn.5»    <ias,s»  %mA 

titmoaWvA  7i7.t» '     7vi,fla       imsm      «i.7«S 

llortc»«wonLiTe»Kock U«.«U  Mi^t07         MMCt  .    UCTMST  1»UMC« 

liBMoatirywfiicCtqr* lO*^^  1«^MS         ttUM  .'      U».«i  13XJMB 

lfOTt«»«»i»8ks|»  I7je  »«4».      iM»!      aMa»  ijem 

■■•offtek VoisvaflBbkL 


The  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which  diachaigiea  weie  registered 
during  each  of  the  kst  five  years  is  g^Ten  below : — 

Propertf.  IWL  190S.  1981  19M.  19IB. 


aBBMlEitet#—  £        I  £        I         £                  £                 £ 

Uadcr  UcMte  Rc«&rtiBti«m  Aet  ,  MIS.flU  .  S^IM^IW  ,    S.6U»U7      i;U7,9W      tjsmjn 

.,     B«^  Propert J  Act i  8»9S7,0O  ,  S^SMK      tMi^«7  '    S,n4.«7      S,«UiV 

On  PeraonmHjr—                                                   ■  .  >                   I 

LiMMcm  Wool At  end  off  flMli  ScMOB. 

Mortffacvs  00  Ure  Stock 900,453-  751,456         531L26B  '      4C2399  I      SM^SSi 

UcBS  on  Orowiiiff  Crops At  tad  of  tmdb  Senoa. 

MortjfAires  00  Ship*   15.37S  •  9,417             4,496:          S,417  |          9.4M 

M      mndSMppim  AppM— e«  S,t90  '  1,097  ■        14,»l  '          f>»7  I        1Q,4M 

BHtooff  Sato HoisnlUilc. 


DiSTRiBunoir  ow  Pbopsbtt. 

In  making  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  a  coontry  the  probate  value  of  estates 
has  frequently  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calcnlatioos.  This,  however^  is 
hardly  correct,  as  the  probate  returns  gire  only  the  apparent  property  left  by 
deceased  persons,  without  taking  into  account  the  question  of  debts.  To 
assume  that  the  average  amount  of  property  left  by  each  adult  who  dks 
during  a  given  period  represents  the  average  possessed  by  each  hving  adult 
is  open  to  two  objections.  First  the  average  age  of  adults  who  die  is  mnch 
greater  than  that  of  those  still  surviving,  and  secondly  the  wealth  of  an 
individual  increases  with  years,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  greatest  at  death. 
The  valuations  of  estates  for  stamp  duty  purposes  are,  however,  on  a  difEerent 
plane.  Such  valuations  are  far  below  those  exhibited  in  the  probate  returns, 
for  while  during  the  ten  years  ending  31st  December,  1906,  the  probate 
returns  show  a  total  of  £69,760,685,  the  attested  value  of  the  same  estates 
for  stamp  duty  was  given  at  £56,214,286,  or  over  19  per  cent.  less.  If  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  without  excessive  trouble  the  ages  of  persons  dying, 
the  stamp  duty  returns  would  possess  considerable  value  in  estimating  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  but  as  matters  stand  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  utilise  them.  Some  useful  statistical  comparis(»is  may,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  probate  returns.  A  table  is 
annexed  showing  the  number  of  estates  and  amount  on  which  probate  duty 
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paid  in  each  of  the  yeazs  1896  to  1906,  the  amount  on  which  stamp  duty 
was  paid  in  each  of  the  same  yeazs  being  given  in  t^e  last  coliunn : — 


Year. 

Prabftte  Court  Beturiis. 

Stamp  Duty  Beturns. 

No.  of  Evtoies. 

Amount 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

2,488 

6,694,916 

4,610,485 

1897 

2.210 

5,925,042 

5,107.066 

1898 

2,231 

5,926,366 

4,668,310 

1«99 

2,505 

5,063,552 

4,136,998 

1900 

2,452 

4.731,032 

3,629,044 

1901 

2,667 

7,033,459 

5.812,002 

1902 

2,782 

5,807,620 

4,688,810 

1903 

2,767 

7.179,882 

5,803,652 

1904 

2,800 

6.155,963 

4,912,110 

1905 

2,804 

7,714,416 

6,121,389 

1906 

2,852 

7,529,437 

6.738,430 

Total  

28,598 

69.760,686 

56,214,286 

As  the  table  shows,  the  number  of  estates  dealt  with  during  the  period 
reached  28,598,  the  total  assessed  value  for  probate  being  £69,760,685. 
According  to  these  figures,  the  average  value  of  estate  left  by  each  person 
who  died  possessed  of  property  was  £2,439.  Allowing  for  overstatement 
the  correct  average  value  would  be  about  £1,966. 

The  following  information  gleaned  from  returns  collected  by  the  Stamps 
Office  in  Sydney,  in  connection  with  assessment  of  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
gives  the  residence  of  owners  of  the  £56,214,286  on  which  stamp  duty  was 
paid  during  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


New  South  Walea 

Europe,  including  Great  Britain    

Victoria  

Other  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  . 
Elsewhere    


£ 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

45,605,817 

81  13 

5,727,676 

10- 19 

3,380.073 

601 

1,268,575 

2-26 

232,145 

0-41 

Total.. 


56,214,286  10000 


From  the  above  distribution  it  would  seem  that  18*87  per  cent,  of  the 
private  property  in  New  South  Wales  is  possessed  by  dwellers  outside  its 
confines,  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  holding  10*  19  per  cent. ;  Victoria, 
6*01  per  cent. ;  other  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand,  2-26  per 
cent. ;  other  coimtries,  0-41  per  cent. 

Some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  possessing  estates 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  the  subject  of  specific  bequest  may  be  gained  from 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  leaving  property  at  death,  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  dying  during  a  fixed  period.  In  the  following  table 
such  a  comparison  has  been  instituted  for  quinquennial  periods  since  1880, 
the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  persons  dying  possessed  of  property 
per  hundred  of  the  total  deaths  in  each  quinquennium  : — 


Period. 

total  population. 

1880^ 

per  cent. 
110 

1885-89 

11-6 

1890-94 

1896-89       -      ,4 

13-2 
14'9 

1900-04 

17-0 

19a5-06 

18-8 
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Snch  a  distribution  of  wealth  as  the  above  figoies  betoken  is  without 
parallel  in  any  other  coontry  in  the  world.  A  pleasing  reflection,  moreover, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  population  of  New  South  Wales, 
more  than  one  in  fix  is  a  property  owner,  and  that  the  ratio  of  distribution 
shows  a  comparatively  regular  increase.  New  South  Wales,  too,  eme^es 
more  than  satisfactorily  from  a  comparison  with  the  other  Commonwealth 
States,  f6r  although  Victoria  and  South  Australia  can  show  a  wider  .diffusion 
of  wealth,  the  position  there  is  dependent  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
population  in  those  States  is  increasing  at  a  much  less  rapid  rate  than  is  the 
case  with  the  mother  State. 

A  still  more  potent  illustration  of  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in 
New  South  Wales  is  afforded  by  the  next  table,  which  shows  the  proportion 
of  estates  per  100  deaths  of  adult  males,  as  well  as  the  proportion  per  100 
deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.  Some  inquirers  neglect  the  latter  method 
of  comparison,  but  seeing  that  large  numbers  of  females  are  possessors  of 
valuable  property  the  fact  should  certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  private  wealth.  The 
figures  are  given  for  quinquennial  periods,  commencing  with  the  year  1880  : — 


Period. 

Proportion  of  EsUtet  per 

100  deaths  of  Adult 

Males. 

100  deaths  of  adult 
Males  and  Females. 

1880-84 

34-6 
37-5 
41-2 
4-2-7 
46'0 
47-8 

22*3 

1885-89 

23-8 

1S90-94 

25  8 

1895-99 

26-2 

1900^4 

27-8 

1905  

^'6 

The  same  weakness,  however,  applies  to  these  figures,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  previously  given  in  regard  to  the  values,  for  inquiry  shows  that  during 
the  last  eleven  years  three  in  every  hundred  estates,  concerning  which  probate 
or  letters  of  administration  were  granted,  proved  to  be  without  assets,  so 
that  the  proportions  must  be  somewhat  reduced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  statement  that  there  is  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  property  in  New  South  Wales  must  be  taken  relatively.  The 
number  of  addts  in  the  State  in  1905  is  estimated  at  760,800,  so  that  on  the 
basis  of  those  who  died,  the  property  owners  totalled  about  215,000,  the 
remaining  545,800  being  without  property.  The  following  table  may  prove 
of  interest  as  showing  the  distribution  of  property  amongst  the  persons  who 
died  during  the  eleven  years  1896-1906 : — 


Category. 

Number  of  Peraons 
dvinfr  with 
Property. 

Proportion  of                                       Peroentwe  of 

each  cAtefTory     Estates  of  deceased,  ing  to  persona  In 
per  10,000.                                          each  catesoir. 

£60,000  and  over   

No. 
139 
164 
345 
898 

17.287 
8,653 

No.          1               £             1      per  cent. 
n        1      18,326,548      1        33'97 

£25, 000  to  £50,000 

60         1        5.831.472       '         10*81 

fl^^.'iOO  to  £25.000 

£5,000  to  £12,500   

£200  to    £5,000  

125 

327 

6,289 

3.148 

6,067,465      1        11-23 

6,995,220              12-97 

15,947,746              29-56 

Under£200  

790,163                1-46 

Total 

27.486 

10,000 

53,948,614 

10000 

The  difference  between  the  totals  in  the  first  and  third  columns  in  the  above 
table  and  those  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  value  of  the  deceased  estate  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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From  this  it  is  calculated  that  about  1,100  persons  own  34  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  private  wealth  of  the  State^  and  2,400  persons  hold  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Probably  half  the  entire  property  in  the  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  not  many  more  than  3,000  persons. 

In  dealing  with  estimates  of  property  and  incomes,  there  seems  to  be 
practically  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  wealth  owned  by  women  is  a  negUgible 
quantity.  That  such  is  not  the  case  will  be  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the 
following  figures,  which  give  details  referring  to  both  sexes  of  property- 
owners  for  the  eleven  years — 1896-1906  : — 

Male*.  F«iiial«t. 

Number  of  pArsons  dying  who  had  property    19,676  7,535 

Namber  retiding  in  New  South  Wales 18,368  7, 103 

Number  residing  elsewhere 1,308  342 

Value  of  property  devised    £48,780,900  £7,463,400 

Average  value  of  estates  £2,478  £989 
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Ststbm  or  RsvEsim  mxd  Expjuuiitum  Acoodxts. 

A  complete  rerolution  in  the  srstem  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  was 
^Eected  on  the  18th  Norember,  1895,  when  an  Act  amending  the  Audit  Act 
of  1870  receiTed  the  Roval  Assent.  It  was  thereby  declared  '*  that  all 
appropriations  from  the  Consolidated  Rerenue  Fund  shall  lapse  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  the  Ist  day  of 
July,  1895,  the  cash  receipts  within  the  financial  year  shall  be  considered 
as  the  actual  income,  and  the  cash  payments  during  the  same  period  the 
actual  outlay/'  This  introduced  what  is  usually  termed  the  "  cash 
basis  "  which  is  in  operation  in  several  of  the  adjoining  States,  and  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  good  government.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  df  this  system,  the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  a  year 
and  the  actual  expenditure  during  that  year  could  only  be  shown  by  two 
different  methods  of  accounts.  \Vlien  a  specific  appropriation  was  made 
for  any  service,  the  expenditure  incurred  under  such  authorisation  would 
be  charged  against  the  year  for  which  the  vote  was  taken,  irrespective  of 
the  date  when  the  payments  were  made;  and,  therefore,  the  public 
accounts  for  any  year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  lapsed, 
or  were  written  off  or  exhausted.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income,  there  were  frequent  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Treasurers  as  to  the  propriety 
of  charging  items,  sometimes  of  large  amount,  to  particular  years,  with 
the  result  that  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  statements  were  made,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  uninitiated  and  the  detriment  of  the  public  credit. 

Even  under  the  present  circumstances,  an  inquirer  may  occasionally 
have  some  trouble  in  comprehending  the  most  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  State,  for  he  must  ever  keep  before  his 
eyes  the  fact  that  the  term  "expenditure"  in  the  official  statements 
does  not  necessarily  possess  always  the  same  meaning.  There  are 
refunds,  advances,  cross  entries,  cancellations,  &c.,  to  be  noted,  so  that 
any  .presentations  of  the  accounts  is  rarely  complete  in  itself. 

The  Audit  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1895,  subsequently  repealed  by  the 
Audit  Act,  1898,  and  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  Audit  Act,  1902, 
having  placed  the  public  income  and  expenditure  on  a  cash  basis,  the 
financial  position  of  the  State  can  be  set  forth  with  clearness.  To 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  respect  of  the  public  accounts, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Treasurer's  Advance  Account, 
-nd  for  the  years  1899,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  the  Expenditure 
Suspense  Account,  in  conjunction  with  the  expenditure  in  chief  for  the 
year.  Under  the  cash  system,  the  expenditure  should  be  debited  to  the 
year  in  which  the  payment  is  made,  and  not  to  the  year  in  which  the 
appropriation  is  authorised  and  the  adjustment  effected.     This  method 
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hw  been  adapted  in  the  aubsequent  Btatementardatixig  to  expcnditvre 
from  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  an  analysis  of  the  Treasurer's  Advanoe 
Account  since  the  1st  July,  1896,  and  the  Expenditure  Suspense  Account 
for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1899,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  payments  attached  to  the  year  in  which  they  were 
actually  made. 

From  the  1st  July,  1897,  to  thd  30th  June,  1906,  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  public  service  a  sum  of  £107,610,624,  while  the  actual  revenue 
obtained  was  .£107,684,096.  The  actual  excess  of  e^enditure  in  some 
years,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  given  below,  was 
sufficiently  serious  in  itself.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  repaid 
and  made : — 


ended 

aoth 

June. 

Oroes 
Ezpendlturei 

Exoen 

of  Revenue  over 

Kxpendltore. 

BseeMOf 

Expenditure  oTer 

Revenue. 

1897 
1898 

£ 

9,288,359 

9,482,092 

9,754,185 

10,203,931 

10,806,543 

11,178,214 

11,532,231 

11,453,744 

11,514.324 

12,471,473 

£ 

9,495,726 

9,476,619 

9,743,509 

10,316,381 

10,922,862 

11,179,031 

11,703,397 

11,526,304 

11,372,481 

11,576,255 

£ 

5,478 
10,676 

£ 
207,367 

1899 

1900 

112,450 

117,319 

817 

1901 

1902 

1903 

171.166 
71,560 

1904 

1905 

141,843 
896,218 

1906 

, 

One  imacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  state  finance  might  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  large  deficit  to  have  accumu- 
lated, and  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue  to  have  been  still  further 
indulged  in.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Through  the  operation  of 
various  Acta  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  accumulations  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  Treasury  has  at  its  disposal  large  sums  in  trust,  ^nd 
by  the  use  of  this  money  the  accumulated  deficits  have  been  tempera.  V 
met.  When  in  1889  the  deficit  was  consolidated,  and  ParliamefiO 
authorised  the  issue  of. Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  these  bills  were  not 
issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  the 
necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hand,  and  invested 
in  the  bills.  This  was  only  a  formal  operation,  as  the  money  had  already 
been  loaned  to  the  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  the  bills  simply  turned  a 
floating  debt  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  die 
subjoined  statement,  which  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  the  services 
ef  each  year  subdivided  into  tL'^'^  heads.     The  amounts  given  in  the^first 
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two  columns  taken  together  represent 
year: — 


the  Ettimatea>in-<7hief  for  each 


Tcur  ending  . 

MdnriDf  year. 

Aniraal  Vot<!a. 

.1 

Amonnt  appropri- 
yean. 

Tbtal  amoant 
authmteedtobe 
expended  from 

fnwnJanvaiy.lSW. 
to  June,  UOflw 

Sl*t 
Deoember. 

(Fixed  Statutory  Ua- 
bUitiesX 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

2,062,306 

6,398,360 

673.196 

9,063,802 

1888 

2,090,326 

6,416,595 

632,064 

9,138,985 

1889 

2,128.379 

7.067,272 

300,125 

9,493.776 

1890 

2,481,145 

6,742,928 

685.110 

9.809,183 

1891 

2,533.116 

7.117,053 

1,108.783 

10,758,952 

1892 

2,756.958 

8.045.007 

486.448 

11,288.413 

1893 

2,924,105 

7,106,478 

483.485 

10,513,168 

1894 

3,028,297 

6,750,537 

425.123 

10,203.067 

•1895 

1,472.412 

3,406.451 

46.476 

4,023,339 

+1896 

2.759,564 

6.705,697 

26,331 

0,401,692 

4lft07 

2,663,223 
2,936.937 
2.955,176 
2.999,711 
3,058,239 
3,512,817 
3,835,592 
4.038,600 

7,259,663 

9,922,886 

6.635,460 

9,572,397 

6.844,773 

9,799,049 

7,104,366 
7,573,983 

10.104,067 

10.632,222 

7,669,778 

11,062,695 

7,742,391 

11,677,963 

7.550,389 

11,688,989 

41Q0I> 

4,224,613 

4,160,016 

1 

7,489,512 

11,714,125 

+1906 

7.455,395 

11,616.411 



*  six  niontlw  ended  80th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annual  expenditure  provided 
for  under  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriations  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  year's 
revenue  collections. 

Gbnbral  Banking  Account. 

The  following  table  has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Government  banking  operations  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible.  It  indi- 
cates each  of  the  main  accounts  under  which  the  Government  conducts 
its  financial  business,  the  subsidiary  accounts  being  operated  on  under 
one  or  other  of  the  headings  enumerated.  The  Audit  Act  of  1902  provides 
that  the  Treasurer  may  agree  with  any  Bank  or  Banks  for  the  transaction 
of  the  general  business  of  the  State.  The  accounts  are  kept  under  four 
headings,  viz..  Consolidated  Revenue  Account,  General  Loan  Account, 
Trust  Account,  and  Special  Deposits  Account;  but  other  accounts  may 
be  opened  if  necessary.  All  moneys  paid  into  any  of  the  accounts 
mentioned  are  declared  to  be  *'  public  moneys,"  and  for  interest  purposes 
the  several  accounts  are  treated  as  one  account.  The  Special  Trust 
Accounts,  which  consist  principally  of  ''Supreme  Court  Moneys,"  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Audit  Act,  as  they  are  operated  on  directly  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  departments  interested.  Until  the  year  just  closed, 
the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be  subsequently  directed,  largely 
assisted  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit.     The  position  of  the  maio 
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diTiBions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  statement : — 


Head  of  Account. 

Ledger  Balances  on  80th  June,  lOOO. 

Invested  in 
Securities. 

CredUCash 
Balances. 

Total. 

Trent  Aooocmt— 

Government  Savings  Bank 

£ 
7.884,681 

'896^805 

1.818.926 

250,000 
191,725 
187,782 
58,417 

£ 
8.048.607 

250,000 
191.725 

Bpedal  Depoeite  Acoount— 

State  Debt  ComndnionenT  Tniit  Acoount 

other 

om>,ZXX 

ConeoUdatcd  Revenue  Fund   

7,6n,«6 

1,951,860 
896,124 

9,e2?.8S6 
896,124 

Oenend  Loan  Aooount 

7.671,«6 

2,847,974 
878,021 

10,510,460 
878,021 

Special  Accounts— 
Advuioee  to  Settlers  Aooount     

7,671,486 
68,784 

8.720,096 

811.981 
8.575 

11,892.481 

•  87R,715 
8,575 

LedKvr  BaUnoee  on  80ih  June,  1006 £ 

7,786,270 

4,041.501 

11.776,771 

The  distribution  of  the  cash  balance  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  the  London  accounts  being  shown  to  the 
latest  date  available  before  the  closing  of  the  Public  Accounts  for  the 
financial  ye&r : — 


Sydn^  Balance— 80th  June,  1906— 

Trust  Aocount— Bank  of  New  South  Wales    

Special  Deposits  Account— Bank  o(  New  South  Wales 

„           „           „            Commercial   Banking  Company 
of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Consolidated  Revenue  Aooount  ~Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

„  „  „         Commercial  Banking  Com« 

pany  of  Sydney  (Umited) 

„  „  M        Cash  in  hands  of  Receiver. . 


178,028 
450,901 


846,422 

847,688 
202.010 


Special  Acoounta— Bank  of  New  South  Wales  

General  Loan  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Wales , 

Total  Cash  in  Sydney £ 

London  Balance  at  date  of  latest  advices- 
Public  Account  Cr.  1 ,454,025 

Remittances  in  transit Cr.  1,550,000 


Remittance  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Wales Dr.  2,605,582 

,.  .,         Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney  (Limited)  Dr.     886,408 

Total  Cash  in  London. £ 


Total  . 


£ 
1,818,926 


687,924 


896,124 
820.506 
878,021 


Cr.  8,004,025 
Dr.  8.004.025 


4.041,501 


Nil. 


4,041,501 


Consolidated  Reventjb  Fund. 

To  understand  the  public  accounts  of  the  State,  necessitates  on  the  part 
of  the  inquirer  much  patient  study  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
financial  and  political  history  of  the  lasb  thirty  years;  and  it  was  not 
always  possible,  even  for  a  well-equipped  and  patient  student,  to  obtain 
more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  finances  during  the  existence 
of  the  old  system  of  account-keeping  which  came  to  an  end  in  1895. 
Now  that  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  on  a  cash  basis  is  properly  in 
operation,  in  estimating  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  there  have 
still  to  be  considered  the  Old  Deficiency  Account,  the  New  Aocount  under 
the  Audit  Act  Amendment  Act,  which  form  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Account,  as  well  as  the  Loans  Account  and  the  various  Trust  Accounts 
not  forming  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Aocount.  The  Old 
Deficiency  Account  properly  begins  in  1885;  but  it  was  only  in  1897, 
when  the  last  obligation  under  the  old  system  of  account-keeping  was 
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bmA,  thaX  tike  po«iti«n  of  tfau  aecovnt  f4ir  cftdi  jeacr  co«ld  be  auiuBlcij 

«tAUr<J.  I'xitil  all  OMii^atiCriiA  had  Deen  met,  oiilT  an  ■fnwmiWMtMW  eovl-i 
be  made,  and  tf.ij  d*rfienied  for  iu  mcctiracr  on  the  eorreclneM  of  tl^e 
Treasurert  entimate  of  tLe  liAr>riliti«fl  ou'^tandin^  for  prerioof  vean. 

The  eofkfiuiotk  whidi  bas  attended  the  preaentation  of  the  pa'-'Lic 
aoocmnta  of  the  State  vill  no  loDger  exi»t  dow  that  operations  on  the  Ol  i 
Deficiency  AeconnU  hare  been  cloied.  The  foUoving  table  ihova  tLe 
AeemnnlatcMl  Deficiencr  on  the  Consolidated  Berenee  Aeeoast  for  the 
period  »ince  31  it  December,  L^84.  The  Tmnur  Bilk  isaed  wider  the 
Treoflurj  Bills  Deficiencr  Act  No.  68  of  1900,  as  amended  br  No.  8  of 
1902,  corering  the  Suspenfie  Accounts  (in  orerdraft)  of  the  General  Post 
Office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  53  Tic.  No.  13,  the  Centennial 
Park  Account,  51  Vic.  No.  9«  and  the  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  as 
applied  towards  the  partial  liquidation  of  the  balance  of  debentures  raised 
\iiii\er  .\ct  31  Vic.  No.  11,  together  with  thoxe  isf<ue«i  under  Act  30  of 
1905,  in  liquidation  of  the  orerdraft  of  £336.||1K),  have  been  included  in 
the  stateroent,  as  urjd«.'r  the  Act  fir»t  mentioned  the  farmer  were  made  part 
of  the  Consolidated  Rerenue  Account  proper  : — 

At  the  dinm  of  cMh  Tear. 


Flmaml  Tear. 


TreMnrj  BOls 
ConmL 


Crattc 


Acoocints  and 

nraaptoBaO- 

«m>  Vdoarn 

Xo.  34. 


31  I>eeember, 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

81 

31 

34) 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


June 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
WM) 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
18115 
1896 
JS97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
19a5 
1906 


1,8H6J00 

2,352,884 

2,202,884 

2.052,884 

1,902,884 

1,752,884 

1,752,884 

2.622,447 

2,472,447 

2.322,447 

2,172.447 

2,022,44 

1.872,447 

2.477,626 

2,227,626 

1,977,626 

1,727.626 

1,814,516 


£ 
1,229,338 
2,900 


57.0» 
434,259 


1,286,581 
2,179,580 
1,668,715 


7  I 


476,530 
114,445 
122,211 
116,523 
17,742 


332,.303 
91,585 
591,463 
464,715 
166,460 


896,124 


152,187 
236,781 
484,356 
524,064 
336,891 


392,142 
319.566 
535.024 
667,953 
603,610 
693.635 
843,341 
846,468 
767.498 
755.179 


1,286,581 
2,179,5Si» 
1,668,715 
1.829,061 
1,918,625 
2,535,187 
2,536,611 
2,813,913 
2,752,623 
2,567,287 
2,839,527 
3,051,637 
3,043,577 
2,902,392 
2,772.203 
2,779,813 
2,714,407 
2,711.982 
2,501,690 
2,064,617 
1,814,516 


The  deficiency  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  on  paper,  wa«  £918,392,  but 
actually  £1,814,516,  as  only  £50,000,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Htatc  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  since  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  is  avail- 
able from  the  surplus  in  reduction  of  the  deficiency,  as  the  Treasurer 
proposes  to  distribute  the  remainder  amongst  certain  special  accounts  to 
Ix^  CKtablished  for  the  following  objects : — Public  Works  Rerenue  Fund ; 
Public  Works  Renewal  Fund  (Corporate  Bodies);  and  Land  Purchase 
Fund  (CloKer  Settlement).  The  deficiency  is  being  redeemed  at  the  rate  of 
£250,000  annually,  and  if  future  Treasurers  contrire  to  make  ends  meet 
it  will  be  eight  years  before  the  amount  will  be  wiped  ofP.  Besides  the  sum 
needed  for  its  redemption,  the  accumulated  deficiency  inTolves  interest 
payments  to  the  extent  of  £56,435  a  year,  making  the  total  barthen  on 
present  accounts  £306,435  per  annum. 
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Under  the  "  Trewury  Bills  D^eiezicy  Act,  1905,"  authority  was  given 
for  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  liquidate  the  overdraft  on  the  Con- 
Bolidated  Revenue.  The  Act  provided  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a 
svrphiB  on  the  year's  transactions  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  9tate  Debts  Commissioners  the  sum  of 
£MfiOQ,  with  a  view  to  extinguishing  the  liability  of  the  Bills.  Bills  to 
tbe  amount  of  £336,890  were  floated  during  the  last  financial  year. 

ReVSNUS  ASm  EXPENDITUBB. 

The  first  authentic  record  respecting  public  finance  in  the  State  ia 
dated  the  16th  October,  1792,  and  is  ent^itled  ''  An  account  of  the  charge 
and  expense  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Establishments  in  the  Settle- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Colony  to 
the  present  time,"  and  shows  an  expenditure  on  Civil  Establishment  of 
£22,475  5b.  4d.,  and  Military,  £44,719  10s.  Ofd.  Reliable  information 
respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  dates  only  from  1815,  in  which 
year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  £21,639,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£19,980.  From  1815  to  1840— the  latter  year  being  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  as  that  in  which  transportation  ceased — the  advance 
in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  1840  the  public  receipts  amounted  to 
£683,112 — a  sum  not  again  reached  until  1853,  two  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  the  revenue  made  great  strides,  and 
amounted  to  £1,522,668  for  the  year  last  mentioned.  In  December,  1859, 
the  separation  of  Queensland  took  place,  and,  consequently,  a  falling-off 
in  the  revenue  occurred  in  the  following  year,  the  amount  collected  being 
£1,308,925. 

The  gross  and  net  revenue  proper  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  were 
as  follow : — 


OroBS 

RmoM 

(•xtdnam  of 

Refanda. 

Tew. 

'Ey>tel. 

Per  InhaUtftnt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

1860 

1,306,925 

28,200 

1,280,716 

3  14  9 

1865 

1,771,162 

38,680 

1,732,482 

4  6  8 

1870 

2,102,697 

62,978 

2,049,719 

4  3  8 

1876 

4,121,996 

100,369 

4,021,636 

6  17  7 

1880 

4,904,230 

97,841 

4,806,389 

6  11  11 

1881 

6,707,b63 

166,829 

6,661,134 

8  11  3 

1882 

7,410,737 

192,151 

7,218,686 

9  0  10 

1883 

6,470,341 

248,720 

6,226,621 

7  8  7 

1884 

7,117,692 

280,813 

6,886,779 

7  14  10 

1885 

7,587,868 

206,817 

7,380,561 

7  19  2 

1886 

7,503,060 

218,235 

7,374,815 

7  12  2 

1887 

8,582,809 

205,854 

8,376,955 

8  6  9 

1888 

8,886,332 

172,148 

8,714,184 

8  8  2 

1889 

9,066,941 

191,211 

8,875,730 

8  6  6 

1890 

9,494,584 

188,893 

9,305,691 

8  8  11 

1891 

10,096,185 

262,858 

9,773,332 

8  11  2 

1892 

10,501,104 

434,641 

10,066,463 

8  11  0 

1893 

9,706,734 

206,824 

9,499,910 

7  17  11 

1894 

9,507,928 

157,877 

9,350,061 

7  12  5 

•1895 

4,943,847 

79,756 

4,864,091 

nzn  10 

+1896 

9,270,088 

178,720 

9,091,368 

7  4  1 

+1897 

9,288,359 

179,106 

9,109,253 

7  2  5 

+1898 

9,482,092 

177,208 

9,304,884 

7  2  11 

+1899 

9,764.185 

180^770 

9,573,416 

7  4  8 

+1900 

10,203,931 

230,196 

9,973,736 

7  8  6 

+1901 

10,806,543 

198,121 

10,612,422 

7  16  6 

+1902 

11,178.214 

170,868 

11,007,366 

7  19  7 

+1903 

11,582,231 

236,162 

11,296,069 

8  0  6 

+1904 

11,463,745 

206,417 

11,248,328 

7  17  2 

+1905 

11,514,324 

177.406 

11,336,918 

7  16  2 

+1906 

12.471,473 

188,391 

12,283,082 

8  4  2 

•Mzi 


Btbfl  endad  aoCb  Jane.        t  Twalve  moothe  ended  SOth  Juaew 
X  Amount  for  aix  months. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution 
Aot,  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  and  the  administration  of  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  and  Defence  Departments  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  first-named  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  and  the  others  on 
the  Ist  March,  1901.  On  the  passage  of  the  "Patents  Act,  1903,"  the 
Patents  Office  was  transferred  on  the  1st  June,  1904.  The  revenue  derived 
from  those  sources,  since  the  transfer,  has  only  been  included  to  the 
extent  of  the  balance  paid  over  to  the  State  after  deducting  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  connection  with  transferred  services,  and  the  proportion 
of  other  or  new  expenditure  for  which  the  State  was  liable. 

The  figures  relating  to  revenue,  both  above  and  in  subsequent  tables, 
are  exclusive  of  **  Advances  repaid";  and  in  dealing  with  expenditure, 
"Advances  made''  have  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  transactions 
under  these  heads  do  not  affect  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
therefrom.  The  terms  "  net  revenue  "  and  "  net  expenditure,"  used 
both  here  and  in  subsequent  pages,  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  revenue 
and  expenditure  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned  as  well  as 
from  refunds. 

The  net  expenditure  for  years  corresponding  with  those  in  the  revenue 
statement  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
accounts  are  on  a  cash  basis — that  is,  that  each  year's  business  is  com- 
plete within  that  year.  The  term  used  in  the  table,  "  Expenditure  from 
revenue  of  current  year,"  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  in  only 
four  years  during  the  last  decade  has  the  revenue  sufficed  for  the  expen- 
diture. This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  expenditure  given 
below  with  the  revenue  for  the  corresponding  years  shown  in  the 
preceding  table : — 


Net  Bxpenditnre,  ezolutlve  of  Admncet. 

Year. 

From 

From 

From 

From 

Revenue  of 

Accumulated 

Ttotal. 

Revenae  of 

TbtaL 

current  year. 

Surplue. 

current  year. 

Surplue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    B.    d. 

£    B.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

1860 

1,284,566 

1.284,568 

3  15    0 

3  15    0 

1865 

1.696,127 

1.696,127 

4    4  10 

4    4  10 

1870 

2.560,002 

2,560,002 

.541 

5    4    1 

1875 

3,240.964 



3.240,064 

6  10  11 

6  10  11 

1880 

5,129.028 

331,287 

5,460,315 

7    0    9 
6  16    6 

0    9    1 

7    9  10 

1881 

5,218,226 

407,523 

5,625,749 

0  10    8 

7    7    1 

1882 

5,6dl.499 

524.160 

6,156,659 

7    1    0 

0  13    2 

7  14    2 

1883 

6.818.303 

732,065 

7,560,368 

8    2    8 

0  17    6 

9    0    2 

1884 

7,631.771 

598,426 

8,130,197 

8  10    7 

0  13    7 

9    4    2 

1885 

8.113,510 

241,610 

8,365.120 

8  15    0 

0    5    3 

9    0S 

1886 

8,786,808 

72,469 

8.869,277 

9    13 

0    1    6 

9    2    9 

1887 

8,976,102 

13,815 

8,989,917 

8  18    8 

0    0    4 

8  19    0 

1888 

8,471,765 

20,211 

8,491,966 

8    3    8 

0    0    4 

8    4    0 

1889 

8,995,761 

5,603 

9,001,444 

8    8    9 

0    0    1 

8    8  10 

1890 

9,385,669 

3.677 

9,389,346 

8  10    3 

0    0    1 

8  10    4 

1891 

10,216,820 

10.216,820    1 

8  18  11 

8  18  11 

1892 

10,103,272 

10.ia3,272 

8  11    8 

8  11    8 

1893 

10,062,198 

10,082,198 

8    7    7 

8    7    7 

1894 

9,329,363 

9,329,353 

7  12    1 

7  12    1 

•1895 

4,844,597 

4,844,597 

J3  17    6 

:3  17    6 

+1896 

9,698,891 

9,608,891 

7  13    8 

7  13    8 

+1897 

9,316,620 

9,316,620   1 

7    5    9 

7    5    9 

+1898 

9,299,411 

9,299,411 

7    2  10 

7    2  10 

+1899 

9,662,739 

9,662,739 

7    4    6 

7    4    6 

+1900 

10,086,186 

10.086,186   ; 

7  10    1 

7  10    1 

+1901 

10,729,741 

10,729,741 

7  17    3 

7  17    8 

+1902 

11,008,173 

11.008,173 

7  19    7 

7  19    7 

+1903 

11,467.235 

11,467,236 

8    2  11 

8    2  11 

+1904 

11,319,888 

11,319,888 

7  18    2 

7  18    2 

+1905 

11,195,075 

11,195,075 

7  13    2 

7  13    2 

+1906 

11,386,864 

11,386,864 

7  12    3 

7  12    3 

*  Six  mootht  ended  80th  Jane.       f  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June.       X  Amount  for  six  mootlia. 
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From  1872  to  1877 — years  notorious  for  the  wholesale  alienation  of  the 
public  estate — the  yearly  income  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  annual 
payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  created.  The  excess 
payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  somewhat,  but  the  sur- 
pluses of  1881  and  1882  considerably  augmented  the  fund.  After  the 
year  last  mentioned,  however,  large  withdrawals  were  annually  made, 
and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  the  end  of  1885.  Since 
that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  accumulating. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  proper  conception  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
*diture  of  the  State,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  former  is  derived,  and 
the  objects  upon  which  the  latter  is  expended,  the  subjoined  table  has  been 
prepared,  covering  the  last  quinquennial  period.  In  the  table  a  separa- 
tion has  been  effected  between  purely  governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, and  that  involved  in  the  business  undertakings  of  the  State.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  made  and  repaid  : — 


BiVB5ua  AXD  BKcnm. 


Oovernmental— 

RareniM  rvtnrned  by  CommoowMlth  (Bnddon 
OImim) 


Tkutiofr— 

Sfcimp  Dotlet 

huidTtx    f.. 

InoomeTaz   


LmkI  Bevenue— 


Oocupftfeion. 


BervloM  randflred  (other  ttma  BusiiMM  Under- 
takings)   


Gtonmrmi  MisoellaoMus 


Total  Qownmeiital . 


Buihieu  Undertakiitfft  qf  the  State, 

Beoeipttt  Gorporate  fiodiet— 

BaQways  and  Tramwaya   

Sydnay  Harbour  Trust  

If  atropolitan  Boardot  Water  Supply  and  Sewornge 
Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 


Total 


Undertaklnffs £ 


GrandTotal    £ 


1001-2. 


2,886,906 

492,000 
801,961 
190,816 
124,488 

1,240,088 
668,664 

102,888 

828,848 
S68,660 


6,068,747 


4,824,482 

217,801 

847,710 

20,076 


4,018,609 


11,007,866 


1902-8. 


£ 

8,068,188 

478,109 
814,104 
109,169 
122,409 

1,087,087 
617,794 
100,846 

819,179 
266,164 


6,661,474 


4,079,788 

256,188 

876,221 

82,468 


4,744,696 


11,296,069 


1008-4. 


£ 
2,688,417 

462,670 
822,846 
108,240 
122,187 

1,116,061 
620,226 
116,284 

880,980 
880,068 


6,806,106 


4,268,744 

261,669 

886,798 

81,984 


4,948,180 


11,248,828 


1904-6. 


£ 
2,629,070 

478,288 
828,267 
196,262 
122,606 

1,026,694 
624,048 
110,886 

820,061 
828,414 


6,047,970 


4,627,808 

268,681 

478.662 

84,487 


6,288,948 


U,886,918 


1906-6. 


£ 

2,742,n0 

680,168 
829,996 
266,288 
121,887 

1,066,741 
561,784 
114,699 

870,762 
284,106 


6,428,487 


6,061,068 

270,689 

492,196 

89,757 


6,864,696 


12,288,062 
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17J»I       1X7M 


jejN      JMt« 


K.7Mi 


Flrr  mhI  Wsiv  BrifadM   17,SI7 

lliM«^  ABriift  Edkl  m«  MMJaiiiiiiiiiii         •.Ott        10,n» 

B<M0iteK  llcMro{««t  AoriHiM.  OoMl  Bm- 
pitelaadotlMrCTMriUMe  iMttataoM...      ISt^a       IIM^       UM3* 

PlnaadrkMdBdicf 

AfiiraJUml,    PaMotBi    Asd    HocticoltanJ 


U3» 


1^47 


iMn 


RoMie  Ch*riti«i,  incladiiic  ttovcroment  Asj  ^ama. 
Mate  Cbildraft,  AbonguMS,  sad  Maintminrfo of 


I 


*;b» 


Ua.TW  I     1074 


Mi.118  -      15MM  i 


12M»  i     147,98       UMi7 


GffUte  lo  UocattoMl  sad 


PnbUe  W«rtBi,  ii 
liUtoor  Aad  Indialfr, 

EztraorrlifMrf 


«7MK :    9o«,i4f     wtjmx 
uoatjmt     mjui  [    7n;Mo 


ii,n> 


Afrinand  CUm.. 
F«dcfBl  OlebiatkNM  ud  Boj*!  RaoBpUoos.. 


M.4n 

n.4n 

An  otb»f  gerriew  d  the  State  —far  Diy  irti  mi  i 
al  Chief  tecreutnr,  Treaeuivr  and  fitcutary  fktr 
Pinaaet  apd  Tndm,  Attamajr-Genanri  apd 
jMtice,  Lands,  aad  Mioaa  and  A(ricnltare....    1,961,519 


17,414 


103<7 
S14 


MM 

MO 


I 


1,961.191  .  U91S,9M 


Talal< 


.  £  1,749,442 


ButUmu  CndertakingB  of  the  Statt. 

Ballvay  Gdmmiarioncrt,  Sydner  Harboar  Trust,  Met-' 
ropolftan  Board  of  Water  mippir  and  Sewerage.- 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Board— 

Woridor  Expanses  |  3,002,680 

Inteiest  on  Capital |n.961,601 


Total] 


lUndartakiiwB.. 


I 
.£  4jMMn 


BInkinff  Fond  Instalments-Total   £      274,560 


3,199.470 


S»I82,696 


f2.04«,289  ,t2,l»,548 


6^15,719    5^9H,]fl4 


309,413 


OmodTMal £  U.0Q8.17S  ju,4l7,2M 


309.413 


12.S1 


IM 


un 


MM^OM.   »,70MTt 


8,131,06'    3,184,816 
2,167,782  •    2.116,000 


319,413 


UM%im  IU,]96,076 


«jn.47e 


309,010 


11,386,864 


•  Inrludes  pensions  under  Public  Barvioe  (Superannuation)  Act,  No.  8  of  1908,  4  per  oant.  deductiooa  trom 
alarias  being  paid  to  Bevenna. 

t  Por  yaara  1901-2  to  1903-4 ;  figures  for  interest  on  capital  are  appfozinate  only,  aa  the  GHi^tal  Debt  cC 
tfaa  lour  oorponte  bodies  was  not  drrflnittfy  settied 
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SOUBCBB    OV    Rl VENUE. 

The  Revenue  is  classified  under  four  heads — Taxation,  Land  Revenue, 
Receipts  for  Services  Rendered,  and  General  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
The  net  revenue  falling  under  each  of  these  four  heads,  during  1880  and 
subsequent  years,  is  shown  below  : — 


Tmt. 

Ttentlon. 

UndBeremM. 

Beodivtafor 
Services  rendered. 

laneous  Beoeipti. 

ToUL  . 

Per 
InhiMtMi. 

TbtaL 

Per 

Total. 

Per 
labMtattt 

Total 

intaabitoiit 

£ 

£  a.  d. 

£ 

£  8.   d. 

£ 

£   a  d. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

1880 

1.879,065 

1  17  10 

1,606,327 

2    4    1 

1.607.000 

2    8  10 

224,068 

0    6    2 

ISOl 

l,739,4a4 

2    6    6 

2,724.841 

3  11    8 

1,044.110 

2  10  10 

143,850 

0    8    8 

1882 

1,861.868 

2    0    8 

2,707.470 

3  10    1 

2.863,781 

2  10    2 

106,672 

0    4  11 

1888 

1,851,737 

2    4    2 

1.483.677 

1  16    8 

2.668,840 

8    3    8 

212,468 

0    6    1 

1884 

2,160,718 

2    7    7 

1,670,021 

1  15    0 

2,980.701 

8    6    4 

226.844 

0    6    2 

1886 

2,206,429 

2    7    7 

1,760,616 

1  18    2 

3.140.008 

8    7  11 

264.60S 

0    6    6 

1889 

2.662,506 

2  12    8 

1,643.058 

1  11  10 

3^,288 

8    8    8 

211,088 

0    4    6 

1887 

2,688,486 

2  11    6 

2,312.978 

2    6    0^ 

zjm,ni 

8    4    1 

ao^zsD 

41    6    8 

1888 

2,826.027 

2  10    8 

2,210.688 

2    2    8 

3.620,242 

8    0  11 

267,907 

0    4  11 

1880 

2,635,002 

2    0    6 

2.060.425 

1  18    5 

3.883.448 

3  12  10 

806,866 

0    6    0 

1800     . 

2.704,043 

2    0    1 

2,158,645 

1  10    2 

4,138.602 

3  15    1 

804,311 

0    6    6 

ISBl 

2.875,088 

2  to    4 

2,117.008 

117    1 

4,668»tf3 

3  10  11 

216,861 

0    3    0 

180C 

a,846,26& 

2  16  10 

1,047.600 

1  13    1 

4,646,606 

8  17    8 

227,004 

0    8  10 

1803 

2.777,846 

2    6    2 

2,116,185 

1  16    2 

4.870.417 

8  12  10 

227,462 

0    3    0 

1804 

2,688.603 

2    3  10 

2,078,761 

1  18  11 

4,261,666 

3    0    8 

330,041 

0    6    6 

«180S 

1,288.781 

1    0  10 

1.087,688 

0  16    7 

1.007.028 

1  11  11 

640,600 

0    8    6 

-Hao8 

2.408^22 

119    6 

1,976.210 

1  11    4 

4,316,670 

8    8    6 

806,886 

D    4  10 

tl807 

2,386.412 

117    6 

1,808.884 

10    0 

4,562,641 

8  11    4 

251«406 

0    2  10 

tisos 

2,511,298 

1  18    6 

1,976316 

1  10    4 

4.610,546 

3  10  10 

206,224 

0    8    8 

tl880 

2,516,281 

1  18    0 

1,068.074 

10    7 

4.867,186 

313    6 

247.024 

0    3    8 

tiooo 

2,618,060 

1  18  11 

2,U6,076 

1  11    6 

4,002,611 

SU    4 

947«070 

0    8    9 

tlOOl 

1.080,886 

1    0    0 

2.066,646 

1  10    8 

6,816,882 

8  17  11 

1,248,160 

OlS    4 

tl002 

1,108,770 

0  10    1 

2,001,574 

10    0 

6.026,006 

3  12  10 

2371.046 

2    16 

tioos 

1,108,781 

0  15    0 

1,805,227 

16    8 

4,807,641 

3    8    4 

3374,420 

2  10    0 

tl004 

1,100,108 

0  15    5 

1,800.570 

16    0 

6,012,401 

8  10    0 

3,276,164 

2    6    0 

tl005 

1,114,408 

0  16    3 

1,761,027 

14    1 

6.866.418 

SIS    4 

3,106,066 

2    2    6 

fiooe 

1,207,776 

017    4 

1,783,074 

18    2 

6*064.868 

SU    7 

8397.564 

2    4    1 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June.       t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  Jane. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  figures  relating  to  souroes  of  revenue,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reeeipts  from  Customs  and  Excise  are 
included  to  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  revenue  from  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs to  the  28th  February,  1901,  and  from  Patents  to  the  31st  May, 
1904,  only,  when  these  services  were  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth 
Ciovernment.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous  years,  the 
receipts  from  Railways  and  Tramways  and  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board  are  included  under  the 
heading  "  Services  rendered,"  and  those  from  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust 
under  "General  Miscellaneous  Receipts."  The  general  miscellaneous 
receipts,  however,  for  the  period  1901  to  1906,  include  the  balance  of 
revenue  collected  within  New  South  Wales  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment and  returned  to  the  State. 
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Taxation. 
License  Fee8»  Land  and  Income  Taxes,  and  Stamp  Duties  represent  the 
Tarious  forms  of  taxation  in  force  in  the  State.     In  the  subjoined  state- 
ment the  revenue  derived  from  each  source  during  the  period  1904-1906 
is  shown : — 


HeMloTBitvcniM. 

19M. 

1906. 

1906. 

Indirect  TaxoUion— 

To  ret^n  farmented  find  vpiritKionii  liaqon 

£ 

95,017 
27,754 

£ 

05,325 
27,786 

£ 

93,116 

Other    f. .:. 

28.797 

Totsli  Licenses 

122,771 

123,111 

121,913 

Dirtd  TaaxUion^ 

Income  Tax 

216,655 
335,223 

231,442 
332,530 

276,299 

Land  Tax 

336,785 

Total,  Land  and  Income  Tax 

551,878 

563.972 

613,064 

Stamp  Dnties  :~ 
Imprened  and  adhesive  stamps 

198,186 

225,115 

48,121 

211,759 

224,526 

41,880 

250,747 

Other    :. 

208,653 
45,494 

Total,  Stamp  Duties 

471,402 

478,165 

589,894 

Gross  Revenue  from  Taxation 

1,146,051 
45,858 

1,165,248 
50,840 

1,324,891 

Refunds   

27,115 

Net  Revenue  from  Taxation    

1,100,193 

1,114,406 

1,297,776 

The  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  having  passed  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  the  Ist  January,  1901,  the  foregoing  statement  does  not 
include  any  figures  relating  to  the  taxation  thereunder  since  that  date. 
In  a  publication  of  this  character,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  actual 
amount  to  which  the  people  of  the  State  are  subjected  by  way  of  taxation, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  clearly  set  forth.  In  the  following 
statement  is  shown  in  detail  the  net  revenue  derivable  from  each  source 
of  taxation  for  the  decennial  period  ended  30th  June,  1906,  after  deducting 
refunds,  but  not  allowing  for  cost  of  collection  : — 


Indinet  Tkntton. 

IHrMst  TealloB. 

Total 

SOth  JuM. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Other. 

Ineome 

Sttmp 
Duties. 

Tkntioii. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
19a5 
1906 

£ 
1,254,677 
1,247.793 
1,293,769 
1,398,105 
1,574,592 
2,324,000 
2,861.710 
2.604.048 
2,390,735 
2,563,552 

£ 
276,287 
289,479 
315,090 
338,272 
383.752 
488.732 
617,032 
625,738 
642,882 
670,370 

£ 
116,580 
120^357 
121,186 
120,299 
123,527 
124,438 
122,409 
122,137 
122.606 
121,387 

£ 
279,753 
172,364 
171,272 
166,051 
205.304 
190,315 
199,159 
193,240 
195,25^ 
268,233 

£ 
139,079 
336,036 
253,901 
286,226 
288,369 
301,981 
314,104 
322,246 
323,267 
329,998 

£ 
330,036 
345,269 
360,013 
309,116 
424,349 
492,036 
473,10ft 
462,570 
473,283 
580,158 

£ 
2,896,412 
2,511.298 
2,515,231 
2,618,069 
2,999,893 
3.921.502 
4,587,523 
4.329,979 
4,148,025 
4,531,698 

A  marked  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is  disclosed  in 
the  foregoing  table,  ranging  as  it  does  from  £2,396,412  in  the  opening 
year  of  the  period  to  £4,531,698  in  the  closing  year.     The  imposition  of 
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uniform  customs  and  excise  duties  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  from 
the  9th  October,  1901,  largely  contributed  to  this  increase ;  but  the  revenue 
derivable  from  each  form  of  direct  taxation  shows  decided  improvement  in 
almost  every  year.  The  figures  would  bo  incomplete  without  corresponding 
information  respecting  the  taxation  per  head  of  population,  which  is  set 
forth  hereunder  :  — 


Indirect  Taxation. 

Taur  ended 

Total 

80th  June. 

Cnstoma. 

E 

xciee. 

8.     d. 

0 
£ 

ther. 

Income 
Tiw. 

T.and  Tax. 

Stamp 
Dntiee. 

Taxation. 

£    «.   d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

8.    d. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£    8.    d. 

1S97 

0  19    8 

0 

4    4 

0 

1  10 

0 

4    4 

0 

2    2 

0 

5 

2 

1  17    6 

1898 

0  19    2 

0 

4    5 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    8 

0 

5    2 

0 

5 

3 

1  18    6 

189» 

0  19     7 

0 

4    9 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    7 

0 

3  10 

0 

6 

5 

1  18    0 

1900 

1     0  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

1   10 

0 

2    5 

0 

4    3 

0 

4 

7 

1  18  11 

1901 

1    3    1 

0 

5    8 

0 

1  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

4    3 

0 

6 

2 

2    4    0 

1902 

1  13    8 

0 

7    1 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    9 

0 

4    4 

0 

7 

2 

2  16  10 

1903 

2    0    8 

0 

8    9 

0 

1     9 

0 

2  10 

0 

4    5 

0 

6 

9 

3    6    2 

1904 

1  16    4 

0 

8    9 

0 

1     9 

0 

2    8 

0 

4    6 

0 

6 

6 

3    0    6 

1905 

1  12  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

1     8 

0 

2    8 

0 

4    5 

0 

6 

6 

2  16  11 

1906 

1  14    4 

0 

9    0 

0 

1     7 

0 

3    7 

0 

4    5 

0 

7 

9 

3    0    8 

The  receipts  from  licenses  show  very  little  fluctuation  from  year  to 
year.  The  amount  received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906, 
under  the  different  heads,  was  as  follows :  — 


Lloeniet. 


Amoont 


Amount. 


Wholeaale  spirit  dealers    

To  retail  fermented  and  spiritaona 
liquors,  Colonial  wine,  cider, 
and  perry 

BUliaraand  bagatelle 

Auctioneers 

Hawkers,  pedlar*,  and  pawn- 
brokers   


£ 
5,830 


93,116 
6.817 
6,223 

3.267  t 


Gunpowder  Act 

Sale  of  tobacco  and  cij^ 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Act 
Other    

Refunds 
Total  net  Receipts £ 


£ 

859 
3.155 
2.675 

971 


121,913 
526 


121,387 


The  receipts  by  the  Mines  Department  from  licenses,  and  from  those 
issued  under  the  Fisheries  Department,  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

Land  and  Income  Taxation. 

The  land  tax  of  the  State  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  at  the  rate 
of  Id.  in  the  £.  A  sum  of  £240  is  allowed  by  way  of  exemption,  and 
where  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  that  sum  a  reduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made;  but  where  several  blocks  of  land  within  the 
State  are  held  by  a  person  or  company,  only  one  amount  of  £240  may 
be  deducted  from  the  ap^gregate  unimproved  value.  In  cases  where  land 
is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagor  is  permitted  to  deduct  from  the  tax  payable 
a  sum  equal  to  the  income-tax  paid  by  the  mortgagee  on  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improvements. 
The  lands  exempt  from  taxation  comprise  Crown  lands  not  subject  to  the 
right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease,  or  as  home- 
stead selections ;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty,  or  His  representative ; 
lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners;  lands  belonging  to  or  vested 
in  local  authorities;  public  roads,  reserves,  parks,  cemeteries,  and  com- 
mons ;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used  exclusively  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  and  other  public 
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fhariTifi.  ihwrifcn  aad  rhmpeU,  tks  Uar 

tiht  Srdxjer  Gruamar  ScikooL,  a&d  ondbuiics'  ii—ilMiii  simI  i 

MA'i  lAod*  <kidicat<d  to  bi^  resKted  is  triMtes  aikd  and  for  ] 

cQitarai,  pMt<oraI»  or  iMtrticnisimi  diov  paipoaei,  «r  for  otLicr  pmUic  «r 

aekriktidc  piirpo««s.     Ia  ::.<;  ereni  of  the  tax  reooaiDiikr  «B|Mid  for  a  period 

of  two  Te*r^  Afurr  it  Lii»  r>ec^:/-*;  .iue,  ot  sriTin^  aDocber  reors  itotioe.  t^ 

Cffnnni*i^ioz,^T%  mar  ieane  tbe  Und  for  a  period  Dot  exceeding  tLnee  jcmru 

or^  Willi  ihe  j^arictioB  of  a  Jo'ii'e  of  il>»r  >upigtiie  Omrt,  k-U  «o  ilioc-i.  of  h 

a«  maj  he  nece^-arr  to  xl.*.^  tLc  paTT:j«ri.t  of  tLe  tax,  vitb  £:je»,  eoflU^  aa:: 

expcriiMA  in  addiiioo. 

VufUfT  the  *•  Local  GorerumeLt  (Sbire*»  Act,  1905,-  wiien  the  CaazsdH 
of  a  friiire  Utzkf^  and  leries  a  ipeoerai  rate  of  not  les  than  Id.  in  the  £ 
OB  the  ttnimpronird  Talue  of  lai.d  vithin  the  shire,  land  tax  eeanes  to  be^ 
eoUected  bj  the  State  vitLin  ttje  area,  aLd  a  similar  prori^ior.  i«  iziierTel 
in  the  Local  GoTernifiei.t  Exteu^ion  Act  with  regard  to  exist  ini:  maniei- 
palities,  other  than  the  City  of  Srdney. 

The  ajrsrreirate  nniraprcT^  Taloe  of  the  land  of  the  J>tate  auiioed  for 
taxation  purposes  is  ei^timated  to  be  about  £129,000.000,  bat  coL^eqvect 
on  no  detail  statifetics  beiu^  aTaiLable,  it  it  impossible  to  state  the  actual 
taxable  ralue;  the  d^rd  act  ion  %  allowed  bv  way  of  mortgage:  balaoee  of 
conditional  purchases  out*>taLdiiJ7:  and  the  general  exemption  of  £240 
allowed  by  law.  The  numrjer  of  fierM>ns  owning:  land  in  the  State  is  aboot 
186,^1,  but  by  reason  of  the  df-diiction  referred  to  the  actual  nvmber  of 
taxpayers  is  42.801. 

An  iiKTOiTje-tax  of  6<L  in  the  £  is  imposed  apon  so  much  of  erery  ineocie 
sa  may  be  in  excem  of  £200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derired  from  the 
ownership  or  une  or  caitivation  of  land  upon  whidi  land-tax  is  payable. 
The  exemptions  include  the  rerenues  of  local  authorities*  the  income  of 
life  assurance  Mx-ieties,  and  of  o*her  societies  and  companies  not  carrying 
on  bu«inei»s  for  purposes  of  protit  or  gain,  and  not  being  income  detis^^ 
from  mortgages;  the  dividends  and  profits  of  the  Sarings  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  and  the  GoTemment  Sarings  Bank ;  the  funds  and  income  of 
registered  friendly  societies  and  trades  unions :  the  incomes  and  revenues 
of  all  ecclesiaj«tical.  charita>i!e,  and  educational  institutions  of  a  public 
character:  and  income  accruing  to  foreign  inTestors  from  Goremment 
Stock.  The  regulations  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  erery  company,  its 
iooome  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of  the  company  in  New  South  Wales 
and  from  investments  in  the  State.  Public  companies  are  not  allowed 
the  exemption  of  £200. 

There  is  no  great  variation  either  in  regard  to  the  number  or  anH>unt 
of  incomes  liable  to  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  whidi  relates 
to  the  last  eijrht  years  : — 


Ymr, 

'     ITmberoriBoonOT. 

ir«llMXMM. 

1899 

19,775 

£ 

11,123,343 

1900 

20,051 

12,140,599       . 

1901 

19,991 

12,065,8^ 

ICKtt 

20,299 

12,127,129 

1903 

22.234 

13,415.790 

1904 

22,299 

12,482,094 

1905 

22,814 

13,799,828 

1906 

23,832 

14,937,906 

A  distribution  of  the  incomes  subject  to  taxation  according  to  the 
amounts  taxable  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement,  the  particulars 
representing  an  average  of  eight  years.  These,  however,  represent  only 
a  proportion  of  the  incomes  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  as  ineames 
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4triTed  from  laad,  or  the  um  and  oocapaney  of  land^  are  not  tesaUa. 
The  net  earnuigi  ara  giT«B  in  tha  taUa:  — 


Avenfft  of  Eight  Tcmi. 

GategariM. 

Number  of 

Aimmiitof 

OtHvaiberof 

Of  Attoimtof 

InflomM. 

IxuwmM. 

InoomoB. 

Incomes. 

£ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

£200  and  under  £260... 

6,311 

1,410,846 

2977 

11*23 

^       *•              *^- 

4,048 

1,101,064 

19-09 

8-76 

300        ,,             .400... 

4,002 

1,400,449 

19-30 

11-16 

400        „              fiOO... 

1,963 

877,476 

9-26 

6-98 

600        „              700... 

JUOOl 

1,008,723 

8-97 

8*74 

700       ,.           1,000... 

1,174 

963,221 

6-64 

7-66 

1,000        „           1,300.,. 

388 

423,407 

1-82 

3-37 

1,200        „           2,000... 

687 

1,037.986 

3-24 

8-26 

^000        ^           6,000... 

447 

1,308,207 

2-11 

10-41 

6,000        „         10,000... 

118 

787,053 

0-66 

6-26 

10,000       ^         20,000... 

46 

609,099 

0-21 

4-86 

20,000  and  upwacdB   

29 

1,649,064 

0*14 

12-33 

Tnfal 

2M03 

12,666,673 

100-00 

100*00 

The  revenue  from  land  and  income  tales  since  1896,  the  year  in  which 
they  were  first  imposed,  is  shown  hereunder.  The  amounts  exclude 
refunds  rendered  necessary  through  correction  of  errors  by  the  taxpayer 
or  adjustments  by  the  Department,  but  include  refunds  brought  about 
through  the  income  of  the  year  of  assessment  falling  short  of  the  amount 
of  income  of  the  preceding  year  on  which  the  assessment  was  made;  a 
provision  which  was  repeakd  by  the  **  Land  and  Income  Tax  Amendment 
Act,  1904  ** :— 


Tmt. 

Itfidl^ 

XnoomeTtt. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

27.688 

1897 

mim 

296,637 

1898 

864,131 

166,396 

1809 

263,901 

178,032 

1900 

286,227 

183,460 

1901 

288,369 

216,898 

1902 

301,981 

208,626 

1906 

«14,104 

814,686 

1904 

322,246 

211,881 

19a5 

323,267 

196,262 

1906 

329,998 

286,233 

The  fluctuations  shown  in  the  first  three  years  are  due  to  the  difficulties 
inaeparable  from  the  introdnetion  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation;  the 
relurtti  for  1809  and  subsequent  years^  however,  are  under  nornaal 
conditions. 

Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

In  this  State,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  was 
payable  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  a  testator  or  intes- 
tate, and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect  after  death,  provided  the 
value  of  the  property  was  less  than  j£5,000 ;  3  per  cent,  was  payable  on 
estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £12,500;  3  per  cent.,  upon 
£12,500  and  under  £25,000;  4  per  cent,  upon  £26,000  and  under 
£50,000;  and  5  per  cent,  upon  £50,000  and  upwards.  Estates  not 
£300  in  gross  value  were  asempt  from  duty.     On  the  22nd 
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to,  vsder  iriikb  I 
are  now  pftjalife  :^- 


ir,i,,n,j     Wfi 

^     .— .^- 

JML 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

per  cat. 

, 

1,000 

HliL 

94.000 

90.000 

91 

1,000 

^aoo 

2 

90,000 

90.000 

91 

5,000 

0,000 

9 

98,000 

40,000 

•1 

0,000 

7.000 

9i 

!    40,000 

44.000 

7 

7,000 

8.O0O 

H 

44,000 

48,000 

7* 

8,000 

0,000 

H 

48,000 

02.000 

7f 

9,000 

10,000 

»l 

112,000 

50,000 

n 

10,000 

12,000 

4 

50,000 

00.000 

7| 

12.000 

14.000 

^ 

00,000 

04.000 

8 

14.000 

10,000 

4t 

04,000 

08,000 

«i 

10,000 

18,000 

A 

68,000 

72,000 

^t 

10,000 

20,000 

4| 

72,000 

70,000 

4 

20,000 

22,000 

V 

70.000 

80^000 

«j 

22,000 

24,000 

« 

80,000 

84,000 

9* 

24,000 

28.000 

« 

84,000 

88,000 

3 

20,000 

28,000 

«f 

88.000 

92,000 

28.000 

90,000 

H 

92.000 

90,000 

9| 

aOpOoo 

92,000 

0 

90.000 

100,000 

•1 

92;ooo 

94,000 

.  •» 

100,000 

10 

Only  one-half  of  these  ratei  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  reoeiTcd 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £30,000  after  all 
debts  have  been  paid. 

Under  the  Companies  (Death  Duties)  Act  of  1901,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  member  of  a  company  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of 
any  country,  possession,  or  place  other  than  New  South  Wales,  and 
carrying  on  the  business  of  mining  for  any  mineral,  or  of  pastoral  or 
agricultural  production,  or  timber-getting  in  New  South  Wales,  wherever 
such  member  may  have  been  domiciled,  duty  is  chargeable  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table. 

By  the  Stamp  Duties  (Deductions)  Act,  1904,  where  duty  is  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  a  death  occurring  after  the  29th 
December,  1904,  in  respect  of  any  property  situated  therein,  and  passing 
on  such  death,  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  make  an  aUowance  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  deducted  from  that  payable  in 
respect  of  the  property  under  the  various  Acts  operating  in  this  State. 

Composition  Duty. 

The  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  annual 
composition  duty  on  bank  notes  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  on  all  notes  issued 
wfthin  the  State.  As  the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  November,  1895,  the 
composition  charged  since  that  date  has  been  at  the  old  rate. 

Land  Rbvbnue. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  land  are  treated  as 
public  income  in  this  State,  a  practice  that  also  obtains  in  the  other 
States  of  Australia.  While  the  proceeds  from  occupation,  being  rent, 
can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  an  item  of  revenue,  the  inclusion  of  the 
proceeds  of  auction,  conditional  purchase,  and  other  classes  of  sale  in  the 
ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  has  been  urged  in 
justification  of  the  course  that  the  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the 
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GoTernment  either  to  construct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  ralue  of 
the  remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement^  or  to  endow  muni^ 
cipalities,  and  thus  enable  them  to  carrj  out  local  works. 

The  revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  three  main 
heads — (a)  auction  sales  and  other  forms  of  unconditional  sale;  (b)  con«- 
ditional  sales  or  lands  disposed  of  under  the  system  of  deferred  payments  ; 
(c)  rents  from  pastoral,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  occupation.  The 
first  two  sources  have  been  amalgamated  under  the  head  of  Alienation; 
while  the  last  is  classed  as  Occupation. 

More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  are  obtained  from  aliena* 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  in  detail  the 
revenue  from  1904  to  1906,  but  as  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  shown 
as  instalments  and  interest  represents  interest  on  balances  of  conditional 
purchases  outstanding,  to  that  extent  the  receipts  from  sales  may  be 
legitimately  viewed  as  income : — 


Head  of  Revenue. 

1904. 

1906. 

1900. 

Alienaiion — 
Sales,  etc  :— 
Auction  sales 

£ 

109,654 
7,964 

£ 
91,331 
10,985 

£ 
82,953 

Other    

12,629 

Total 

117,518 

102,316 

95.6^2 

Conditional  Purchases  : — 
Deposits  and  improvements 

66.3126 
769,660 

48,480 
112,012 

37,4as 

62,975 
728,856 
38,543 
76,861 
50,272 

58,320 

Instalments  and  interest 

709,003 

Interest  (under  Act  of  1861)    

32,068 

Balances  

145,691 

Homestead  Selections  

57.917 

Total 

1.013.951 

956.507 

1.002.999 

Total,  Alienation 

1,131,469 

1,058,823 

1,098.581 ' 

Oceupaiion — 
Pastoial  :— 
Pastoral  leases    

2,662 
176,404 
86,090 
10,183 
43,098 
72,727 
68,989 
141,707 
10,634 

2,639 

178,456 

70,712 

6,172 

43,820 

79,971 

60.445 

133,443 

13,213 

2,974 

Conditional  leases  ...... 

193,557 

Occupation  licenses   

56,444 

4,027 
45,075 

Annual  leases 

Settlement  leases 

87,763 

Imnrovement  leases 

61,376 

Western  Land  Division  leases 

31,544 

Other  leases    

16,715 

Total 

611,494 

588.871 

498.475 

Jliining : — 

Mineral  leases ,.  ^ 

16.949 
7,389 
3,518 

29,536 
6,870 

13,871 
7,149 
3,553 

36,408 
7,251 

17,886 
6)766 

Leases  of  auriferous  lands    ...... 

Miners*  rights 

3,700 
46,272 

Royalty  on  minerals 

Other    

12,984 

Total 

64,262 

68.232 

87.608 

Total,  Occupation 

676,766 

657,103 

586,083 

Survey  fees 

44,394 
21,444 
33,932 
28,966 

49,332 
23,301 
33,023 
23,885 

46,797 
24,871 
40,710 
23,558 

Rents,  special  objects   

Timber  licenses,  royalty,  etc 

Quit  rents  and  other  receipts 

Total 

128,736  1 

129,541 

136,936 

Gross  Revenue  from  Lands 

1,936,961 
75,391 

1,845,467 
84,440 

1,820.600 
87,526 

Refunds    

Net  Revenue  frpm  Lands   

1.860,570 

1,761,027 

1,788,074 
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TIm  rtftntm  from  the  poUie  landi 
p— ing  of  Urn  Cwamn  Ludi  AhmaAhaat  Act  of 
Amount  of  rerenoo  wm  weiif^d  w  1M4,  aad 
Ite.  6d.  per  bead  of  popwirtiwi.    la  indictee 
tbo  fltnifglo  bfw  the  Mioetor  ud 


oottl  abovt  tbo  ymr  1873,  vfam  the  oiM  of 
1861  WM  felt  IB  an  aeole  lom,  aad  dsriag  the  i 
tht  peatoral  teneala  arailad  HnmaaiiM  to  tbe  foil  < 
auction  aalea  to  protect  their  pMaoMiana  foom  anryaaAi 
operatioM  of  aeleeten.    Aa  a  ooBaei|iieDee»  the  land  raeeipti  for 
Teara  were  conaiderafalf  inifated*  and  is  1877  a  aun  ai  <£5436477,  m 
M  U,  lid.  per  inhabiteat  waa  reeeivvd— 4lie  hliMt  eter  leeoeded. 
Act  of  1884  had  the  eieat  of  Umiting  the  gamble  la  land,  aad 
the  eoaditioD  of  the  paatoraliat  by  grantiag  him  fixity  ai  tei 
one-half  of  bit  run   for  a  term  of  jean; 


appralfled  at  a  higher  rent,  and,  conaequentlj,  the  rerenue  therefrom 
increaaed  in  the  aubaequent  jeara.  The  rerenue  from  land  aalea  haa 
declined  jear  by  jear,  both  abaolutdy  and  aa  compared  with  popnlatioii. 
The  rerenue  from  this  aource  ia  now  acme  £1,338,000  kae  than  waa  tlie 
caae  in  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a  different  condition  of  thiaqga  ia 
diadowd;  the  reoeipto  in  1905-6  totalled  £675,223,  or  an  increaae  of 
£337,573  aa  compared  with  1881. 

The  groM  rerenue  derired  from  alienation  and  occupation,  and  the 
groaa  and  net  land  rerenue,  from  1880  to  1906,  were  aa  foOow : — 


A»m 

9tim. 

OeoopMloa. 

atom 

ic«t 

T«r. 

m^^ 

«    1 

1 

1  • 

mmmum 

arf^ite 

Wmwmm^ 

£       1    £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

731,363   650,674 

237,660 

26.749 

1,646.436 

41,100 

l,60iwaS7 

1881 

1.416,460  t  1,067.870 

300,170 

28.480 

2,820,980 

96.648 

8^794,341 

1882 

1406.300  11,148.741 

430.417 

28,936 

2,914.394 

116^924 

2,797,470 

1883 

338.284 1  031.235 

358.957 

27,643 

1,656,069 

162,482 

l,498.5n 

1884 

411.202 

062.281 

344,006 

45,765 

1,753,344 

174.323 

1,679,021 

1885 

635.508 

778,840 

517,156  44,030 

1.876,452 

106,836 

1,769.616 

1886 

375.458 

830.066 

301,749  45,846 

1,644,018 

100,060 

1UM3.966 

1887 

340.585 

872.102 

1,100.423  1  56.795 

2,378,995 

66.023 

2,312.972 

1888 

316.034 

806.240 

941.521  1114,449 

2,268.253 

57.611 

2,210.638 

1880 

214.601 

034.480 

917,491 

70,001 

a;i37,«63 

87.138 

2,060,425 

1890 

225.387 

1,163,377 

785.116 

79,150 

2.243,030 

84,394 

2.168,645 

1801 

101.606 

1.154,970 

848,860 

71,001 

2,266,636 

149,633 

2.117.008 

1802 

224.164 

1.015.175 

015,378 

50,345 

2,214,062 

266,463 

1.947,699 

1803 

252,782 

1.044.710 

840.652 

50,123 

2,206,267 

91,082 

2,116.106 

1804 

234,408 

1.052.108 

780.278 

40,291 

2,126,175 

46,424 

2.078.761 

•1806 

36.378 

862.823 

138.219 

24,982 

1,063,352 

15.669 

1.037.683 

tl806 

67,806 

1.003,138 

800.921 

55,781 

2,017.786 

41.496 

1.976.240 

tl807 

68,500 

1,082.516 

748,779 

63,535 

1.963.429 

64.695 

1,898.834 

tl808 

00,302 

1,150,060 

725,279 

66.870 

2,081,601 

64.786 

1,976,816 

tl800 

108.060 

1,140.240 

702.123 

58,187 

2,000,510 

66,436 

1.953.074 

tiooo 

127,820 

1,227,870 

737.114 

88,163 

2,180,966 

64.890 

2,116,076 

tlOOl 

135.046 

1.284,172 

670,315 

74.830 

2,123,363 

56.818 

2.066,645 

tl002 

120,202 

1.173.000 

004.000 

70.286 

2,057,677 

56,103 

2,001,674 

tl003 

110.770 

1,008,008 

658.606 

83.227 

1,870,601 

65.464 

1.606.227 

tl0O4 

117,518 

1.068,345 

661.904 

98.194 

1,035,961 

75,301 

1,880.670 

tl005 

102.316 

1,005,838 

636.057 

101,255 

1,846.467 

84,440 

1,761.027 

tl006 

05,582 

1,040,706 

546.004 

128,318 

1,820,600 

67.596 

1.733.074 

•aUnooUMMMtodaoih  JuM.     fTwclvemontlwaadMl  90th  JaiM.      |  IndudM  Burrej  Feei.      § 
•U  aUiotlkBtOM  Bfoilpta  wNpi  Bwnrty  Pew  and  TImbtr  UoeoMi.       |  Inoiate  Tbnbir  * ' 

The  land  policy  of  the  State,  though  largely  connected  with  its  finances, 
baa  been  more  fully  diacusBed  in  the  part  of  thia  work  dealing  with 
land.iettlement.    It  may  here  be  aufficient  to  say  that  the  large  revenue 
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ohtoined  trom  the  sale  of  Crown  land*  daring  die  yaani  preceding  1883 
wee  nol  due  to  the  demand  oreated  bj  the  normal  progreai  of  iettlemeiit» 
but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  principal 
olasies  of  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants  and  the  free  selectors.  The  estate 
of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  without  any  conditions  as  to  im- 
piroTements  or  settlement ;  and  as  the  great  object  of  land  sales  was  not 
so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  promote  settlement,  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,000  acres) 
during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  is  to  be  attributed  the 
f alling-ofiF  in  the  revenue  under  the  head  of  sales  for  the  subsequent  years. 
The  reappraisement  of  the  leases  in  the  Western  Division,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Western  Lands  Act,  was  responsible  for  a  considerable 
ahrinkage  in  revenue,  the  rentals  of  the  leases  determined  to  the  30th 
June,  1906»  showing  a  reduction  of  £117,607  over  those  previously  in  , 
force«  It  was  obvious  that  radical  reductions  were  necessary  to  prevent 
enormous  tracts  of  country  being  abandoned^  and  thus  becoming  worse 
than  non-productive,  inasmuch  as  they  would  become  breeding-grounds 
lor  rabbits  and  other  noxious  animals.  The  loss  of  revenue,  however,  will 
fee  ooanterbalanced  by  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  this 
large  territory,  under  conditions  which  will  encourage  energy  and  the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  the  proper  development  of  the  country,  and  in 
effectually  coping  with  the  rabbit  scourge. 


RSCBXPTS  FOR  8BRVICB8  BbHUSRSD. 

The  receipts  from  the  Railways  and  Tramways  and  from  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  comprise  the  p;reater  part  of  the  revenue  received  from 
services,  the  balance  under  this  heading  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  and 
fees  oi  various  kinds.  .On  the  1st  March,  1901,  the  oontrol  of  the  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  was  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Ooivernment,  and 
(be  transactions  of  that  Department  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
statement  immediately  following. 

While  the  total  revenue  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  the 
expenditure  has  grown  similarly,  and  the  figures  given  are  hence  not 
altogether  an  indication  of  progress.  After  making  provision  for  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  loan  capital,  the  Railways  and  Tramways,  during 
the  financial  year  just  closed,  exhibited  a  surplus  of  £455,894,  while  the 
aerations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Semerage  and 
the  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board  show  a  surplus  of 
iB66,487  and  J&15,559  respectively.  The  gross  receipts  under  eaefa  head 
during  the  period  1904-6  were  as  follow  :— 


1806. 


TiMXhmpk 

TnuBwim 

Water  Supply  aod  fiew< 

Metropoutui — Water  Supply 

Sewerage  

Hunter  DiitriotWstar  Supply   

PufaUeMbool  Urn  

Klotage,  harbour  and  light  ratee,  and  fees 

Mint  receipts ...., 

MiaeeOaneoue  ■ervicee 

Qrota  revenue  from  Servioee   , 

Befunde.. 

Net  revenue  from  Serrioes  


£ 
S,51i,M4 

806,798 

228,631 

157,022 

81,934 


76.458 

22,205 

140,641 


5.071.991 
59,590 


5,012,401 


£ 
3,738.802 
817,739 

265,980 
213,402 
34,468 
82,612 
71,137 
20,123 
146,840 


£ 
4,269,120 
854,977 

272,603 
220,813 
89,806 
78,445 
82,526 
20,482 
189.906 


5,391,193 
35,775 


6,018,668 
64,000 


5,355,418 


0,954^608 
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The  grois  revenue  derived  annually  from  each  of  the  principal  terTioea» 
and  the  net  revenue  from  all  Bouroes,  from  1880  to  1906,  were  as  shown 
in  the  following  statement : — 


WM«r 

T«r. 

and 
TtUBwayi. 

Porte  Mid 

Tel». 

Supgly 

Othrn* 

Gum 

Revenue 

KetltevvBM 

Mwvnura 

BwrvloML 

from 
BervkML 

ReloBda. 

tran 
Senioei. 

Hunter). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

1,189.664 

286,134 

129,758 

1,606,466 

8,447 

1,607,009 

1881 

1,469,684 

330,414 

168,755 

1.958,853 

14,743 

1,944,110 

1882 

1,828.094 

368,625 

192,624 

2.379.243 

15,462 

2.363.781 

1888 

2,081,128 

403,794 

200,972 

2.685,894 

17.046 

2,668,840 

1884 

2,802,018 

442.964 

218,092 

2.963,069 

32.368 

2.930,701 

1886 

2,482,691 

472,664 

224,391 

3,189.646 

89,648 

3,149,996 

1886 

2,388,062 

486,210 

234.671 

3,109.943 

42,655 

3.067,288 

1887 

2,610,335 

624.298 

230.242 

3.264.875 

44,138 

3.220,737 

1888 

2,769.280 

662.909 

90.089 

261.276 

3.673.554 

63,312 

3.620,242 

1880 

2,876,136 

697,988 

147.071 

318.884 

3,939.078 

56.630 

3,883.448 

1890 

3,013.921 

629,894 

232,610 

310,766 

4,187,099 

48.407 

4,138,602 

1891 

3,439,283 

648,563 

246^821 

287,198 

4,620,855 

67,422 

4,563,433 

1892 

3,416,496 

650.636 

256,641 

281.841 

4.604.613 

58.018 

4.546,605 

1893 

3,263.272 

643.849 

275.964 

257.267 

4.430.342 

60,925 

4.379,417 

1894 

3,148,720 

626.864 

275.835 

248.451 

4.299.870 

48.204 

4.251,666 

•1896 

1,464,973 

316,888 

135,989 

116,739 

2.024.589 

27.561 

1.997,028 

tl896 

3,166,627 

676,668 

270.376 

267,670 

4,371,241 

65,571 

4,315,670 

tl897 

3,367,662 

706,120 

281.511 

260.885 

4,616,068 

53,527 

4,562,641 

tl898 

3,368,921 

734,769 

293,920 

257.223 

4,654,832 

44,286 

4.610.646 

tl899 

3.668.668 

776.102 

322,244 

267.269 

4,933,273 

76,087 

4.857.186 

tl900 

3.640,460 

819.460 

350.897 

278.970 

5,089,777 

97.256 

4.992.621 

fl901 

4,168.016 

680,638 

355,441 

306,747 

5,400.743 

83,911 

5,316,832 

+1902 

4,390.951 

377.019 

324.661 

6.092,631 

67,566 

6.025,066 

tl903 

4,197,789 

409.019 

320,008 

4.926.816 

119,175 

4,807,641 

+1904 

4.322.162 

418.087 

331.742 

5.071.991 

59.590 

5,012,401 

+1906 

4,666,641 

613,940 

320.712 

5.391.193 

35.776 

5,355,418 

+1906 

6,114,497 

632,812 

371.369 

6.018,668 

64,000 

5,954,666 

•  Six  montlie  ended  auth  June.       t  Yew  ended  80tti  Juno. 

The  net  revenue  just  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhabitant 
for  the  same  years,  which  will  be  found  on  page  606«  The  income  derived 
by  the  Government  from  services  has,  with  little  interruption,  been 
steadily  increasing;  this,  however,  is  only  what  would  naturally  be 
expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  income,  compared  with  the  population,  has  also  been 
fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1892  being  accounted  for  by  the 
general  depression.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  605  that,  not- 
withstanding the  transfer .  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  to 
Federal  control  on  the  Ist  March,  1901,  the  rate  per  head  in  1905-6  was 
£3  19s.  7d.;  in  1888,  £3  9s.  lid.;  and  in  1880,  £2  3b.  lOd.  The 
increase  in  the  return  from  services  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the 
construction  of  railways  and  tramways,  from  which  nearly  85  per  cent,  of 
such  revenue  was  derived  during  1905-6.  Compared  with  the  population, 
the  value  of  the  production  of  the  State  is  enormous ;  but  as  much  of  this 
production  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  the  territory,  and  not  directly  to 
the  labours  of  those  who  occupy  it,  its  value  will,  under  present  con- 
ditions, cease  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  does  the  population;  and, 
moreover,  as  the  revenue  from  services  naturally  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  production,  the  rate  per  inhabitant  will  not  only  cease  to 
increase,  but  will  ultimately  decline. 
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WitH  the  exception  of  84^  miles  of  private  railways,  and  6f  miles  of 
private  tramways,  the  services  under  these  heads  are  those  of  State 
administration.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Auditor-General's 
Report  for  1891,  the  Railway  service  yielded  a  small  net  profit,  after  all 
expenses  had  been  met,  in  1881  and  1882.  Since  that  time,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1899,  1901,  and  1906, 
the  Railways  have  been  worked  at  a  loss.  A  proper  comparison  between 
earnings  and  expenditure  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  State 
was  96*67  per  £100  of  stock. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  1906-6  the  revenue  from  both  services 
increased,  and  while  the  expenditure  as  a  consequence  increased,  there 
was  a  surplus  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £2,079,481  to  meet  interest 
obligations  on  loan  capital  amounting  to  £1,643,832.  The  Tramways  in 
1888  paid  only  1*98  per  cent.;  in  1892  and  1893  the  net  profit  equalled 
5*28  and  5'51  per  cent,  respectively ;  while  in  1894  it  declined  to  4*07  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  the  net  return  equalled  5'08 
per  cent,  on  the  loan  capital.  The  questions  of  Railway  and  Tramway 
earnings  and  expenditure  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

The  collections  under  the  head  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  include 
the  returns  of  the  Boards  operating  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the 
Hunter  River  district.  These  Boards  form  part  of  the  local  government 
scheme,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
connected  with  them  should  be  included  in  the  general  account.  The 
loans  from  which  the  works  have  been  constructed,  however,  form  part  of 
the  public  debt;  and  the  interest  payable  is,  therefore,  rightly  included 
as  an  item  of  the  general  accounts. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  was  established  in  1888,  and  the  Hunter  Dis- 
trict Board  in  1892.  The  operations  of  the  Boards  are  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Local  Government. 

The  balance  of  the  revenue  collected  under  the  head  of  services  consists 
of  fees  of  office,  public  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues,  and  other 
items.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  services,  however,  is  merely 
nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  nearly  every  case  far 
exceeds  the  receipts.  The  gross  amount  received  under  each  head  during 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was  : — 

£ 

Fees  of  office 122,547 

Public  Bchool  fees    78,445 

Pilotage  and  harbonr  dues 82,526 

Other  feea 87,841 

Total £871,869 


General  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

All  items  which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  under  one  of  the  three  great 
dasses  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  ''  General  Miscellaneous 
Receipts,"  the  chief  of  which  are  ''Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"  "Forfeitures," 
"  Balances,  Transfers,  and  Repayments,"  and  similar  accounts.  For  the 
last  six  years  also  the  figures  include  collections  in  connection  with  the 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust  and  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions,  as  well  as 
balances  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  and  returned  to  the 
State*    The  gross  amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heads,  and 
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296,437 
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flQOl 

297,774 

689 

57,925 

981,8641,287,951 

18^791 

1.948,199 

tli02 

90,732! 

1,200  1 

59.QS3  !2,515,97»2,878393 

7,017  * 

2;»n.9« 

tl90l 

344,436' 

742 

51,655  :a,192,63»3,588,48i  ; 

19^0:2 

3,574.499 

tl904 

345,610 

@3 

112,610  '2,940,89k  3,289,741  . 

24,577 

3,275.194 

fl905 

399,319 

10,542 

97,583 

2,665,0:23,112;416 

6,351 

3,106,00 

fl906 

344,445 

561 

99,534  2,862,772^,397^12 

9.748 

3,297.594 

The  ^gfirem  tor  the  last  five  ye^T%  inclade  balance  of  rereniie  oc^Iected 
within  the  State  by  the  Commonwealth  and  returned  to  the  State  GoTem- 
ment,  the  amountu  for  each  year  being  as  follow: — In  1901.  £883,273- 
in  1902,  £2,385,905;  in  1903.  £3,053,133;  in  1904,  £2.683.417;  in 
1905,  £2,529,070;  and  in  1906,  £2,742,770. 

The  sudden  increase  in  1901  under  the  heading  of  ''  Bents  exclusire  of 
Land''  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  eoUeefciona  in  eonnection  with  the 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust  and  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions.  In  the 
tame  J9mr  also,  under  ''Other  Miscellaneous  Reeeipta.''  balaaoea  of 
rerenue  returned  to  the  State  by  the  Commonwealth  appear  for  the  lint 
time. 

H8AD9  OV  EXPSSniTCBB. 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  impoitant 
heads  for  each  financial  year  since  1880.  The  amounts  gi^en  herewith, 
aa  well  as  those  shown  on  page  602,  are  erclusiye  of  transaetions  vokdifit 
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''AdTaaeei  made,"  whioh»  aj  mentioned  previouslj,   are  not  items  of 
expenditure  in  Ute  proper  sense  of  the  term : — 


Net  Kxpenditure  on— 

Water 

T«Mr. 

Mid 
Tramwaji. 

Po«l«nd 

Till  1  1       lit  ■ 

tepi^aiid 

Hunter). 

Pnbllo 

Inetnio. 

tion. 

Interaikon 
Public  Debt 
(Fowled  Mtd 
Unfunded). 

Other 

8«vteeflL 

TMri 
Net 

Expenditttm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

790,686 

387,147 

400,740 

686,0(H 

3,196.648 

6,460^15 

1881 

730,181 

406,473 

687,578 

685,639 

3,215,878 

r 

1882 

1^15,803 

429.930 

623,701 

766,398 

3,319,827 

( 

1883 

1,425,800 

489,013 

737,969 

834,145 

4,063,441 

* 

1884 

1,558,955 

525,00) 

827.290 

1,012,322 

4,206,629 

i 

1885 

1,689,917 

557.096 

762,599 

1.282,684 

4,082,824 

i 

1886 

1.670.170 

591,058 

751,021 

1.549.679 

4,297.:M9 

I 

1887 

1,658.724 

613,354 

728,835 

1.643,522 

4,345,482 

i 

1888 

1,781,876 

593,437 

16.536 

683,883 

1.702.595 

3,713,639 

f 

1880 

1.768,474 

604,370 

38,168 

707,211 

1,760.274 

4,122,947 

i 

1800 

2.013,451 

625,015 

61,282 

727.910 

1,857,656 

4,100,355 

i 

1891 

2,363^)32 

694.732 

69.662 

770.813 

1,874,616 

4,443,065 

u 

1892 

2,150,220 

759.017 

80.787 

857,243 

1,714,627 

4,541.378 

i( 

1893 

1.891,049 

774.495 

83,931 

803,020 

2,425.987 

4,103,716 

It, 

1894 

1,741,821 

750.196 

79,292 

742,411 

2,255,244 

3,760,389 

9.329.353 

M895 

881,620 

394,298 

42,201 

391,339 

1,133,666 

2,001,673 

4,844.597 

+1896 

1,877,643 

745,343 

76,800 

763,664 

2,262,096 

3,973,545 

9.698,891 

+1897 

1,827,150 

706.144 

80,526 

716,539 

2,267,861 

3,718,400 

9.316.620 

+1898 

1.865,776 

701.064 

81,322 

717,243 

2,255,690 

3,678,326 

9,299.411 

+1899 

1,983.987 

695.262 

90.097 

749,865 

2,292,056 

3.750.573 

9,562,739 

+1900 

2,102,793 

726.569 

89.627 

769.572 

2.310,271 

4,087.354 

10.086.186 

+1901 

2,474,376 

527.254 

98.921 

785,279 

2,346,852 

4,497,059 

10,729,741 

+1902 

2,806,161 

116,193 

856.622 

2,498.750 

4,731.447 

11,008.173 

+1903 

2.948,564 

126,432 

ffifVfVlO 

2.619,766 

4.872.565 

11,467.235 

+1904 

2.921.0S6 

121,570 

905,975 

2,746,848 

4.625,969 

11,319,888 

+1906 

2.917,702 

136,279  1  912,832 

2,856,872 

4,371.390 

11,196,075 

+1906 

2,972,473 

132,039  ;  928,884 

2,941.059 

4.412,409 

11,386,864 

>  Six  moaUM  •nd«l  aotli  Jum. 


t  Tmlre  montbt  ended  aoih  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  services  named 
has,  generally  speaking,  increased;  the  revenue  has  likewise  grown, 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  the  relative  position  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  side.  The 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expenditure; 
the  amount  paid  for  redemptions,  which  in  point  of  vohime  is 
unimportant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  management  and 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  dividends,  are 
included  under  the  head  of  "Other  Services."  The  falling-off  in  the 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  was  due  to  the  non-inclusion  of  the 
sum  of  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  September  of  that  year.  The 
advice  of  this  was  received  by  the  Treasury  too  late  to  admit  of  the 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  for 
1893  was  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 

Expenses  op  General  Government. 

In  the  figures  already  given  regarding  the  revenue  of  the  State,  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  the  business 
undertakings  of  the  State — that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  the 
tramways,  the  boards  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust — are  included  in  the  general  revenue.  This  is  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  so  long  as  the  expenditure  includes  interest  on  the 
public  debt  incurred  to  promote  these  services.     In  consequence  of  this 
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•ystem  th»  anniud  oott  of  maintaining  the  ■ervioet  referred  to  is  nieo 
included  in  the  expenditure.  The  figures  given  in  the  taUe  above  do  not 
admit  of  a  readj  distinction  being  made  between  these  two  kinds  of 
expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  rigjit  under- 
standing oi  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statement  has  been  com- 
piled. It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  under  two 
headings—^ordinarr  expenditure  of  general  gOTernmenty  including  interest 
oo  capitsl  liabilitj  oi  services  connected  therewith;  and  expenditure  on 
•crriees  praccicailj  outside  the  administration  of  general  government* 
svdii  as  railwajs,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney 
HartMMir  Trust,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability  of  the  services 
caumersted.  The  figures  for  the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1906,  and 
the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — 


Net  Expanditiif*. 


m^]Zj^ 

1                     aoT«ni] 

ncsUL 

BfabmmVndmtMkbm^ 

TML 

Totel.. 

PwbilMMteat. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

£ 
6,023,992 
6,251,475 
6,053,704 
5,805,467 
6,065,888 

£   s.  d. 
4    7    4 
4    8  10 
4    4    7 
4    0    8 
4    1     1 

£ 
4,984,181 
6,216,759 
5,266,184 
5,299,608 
6,321,476 

£s.   d. 
3  12    3 
3  14    1 
3  13    7 
3  12    6 
3  11     2 

Under  the  heading  of  the  expenses  of  general  government  are  included 
civil  and  legal  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  Education  and  such  public 
works  as  are  constructed  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  as  also  the  interest 
payable  where  the  proceeds  of  loans  have  been  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  construction,  together  with  the  sinking  fund  instalments.  The 
expenditure  per  head  of  j)opulation  on  account  of  some  of  these  services, 
viz.,  educational  and  others  of  less  importance,  has  either  been  stationary 
or  declining. 

The  general  tendency  in  progressive  communities  is  for  the  cost  of 
government  per  inhabitant  to  decline  as  population  increases ;  the  opers- 
tion  of  this  law  is  traceable  in  the  figures  just  given.  During  the  period 
embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has  varied  between 
£i  Os.  8d.  and  £4  8s.  lOd.,  the  year  with  the  least  expenditure  per  in- 
habitant being  that  ended  June,  1905,  and  that  with  the  highest,  1903.  The 
position  of  the  State  as  the  constructor  of  small  local  works  prevents  that 
decrease  in  the  expenses  of  general  government  which  is  so  desirable,  and 
the  absence  of  a  law  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  district  concerned 
has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  upon  works  only  locally 
important  and  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  public  revenue.  The  figures 
just  given  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  government  is  materially  less  than 
would  appear  from  the  returns  of  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure. 


Trust  Funds  and  Spbcial  Deposits. 

The  Trust  Funds  and  Special  Deposits  form  a  very  important  division 
of  the  public  finances,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the 
volume  of  accumulated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  accounts  are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  finances 
of  the  State.  To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Account,  the 
following  table  has  been  compiled.     In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  was 
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X213»340;    in    1881»    £1,671,183;    in    1891,    £4,997,065;    in    1901, 
£10,823,128;  and  the  sum  held  in  trust  is  still  over  ten  millions  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

T«». 

Animmt. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

213,340 

1883 

2,200,896 

•1895 

7,025,660 

1872 

321,766 

1884 

2,384,480 

•1896 

7.657.741 

1873 

472.437 

1885 

2,615,110 

•1897 

8,672,742 

1874 

680.399 

1886 

2,702,486 

•1898 

8,465,818 

1875 

767,909 

1887 

2,731,a% 

M899 

9,257,888 

1876 

854,571 

1888 

3,172,056 

•1900 

10,103,940 

1877 

1,006,425 

1889 

3,175,484 

M901 

10,823.128 

1878 

990.284 

1890 

3,381,992 

•1902 

11,720,889 

1879 

986,729 

1891 

4,997.055 

•1903 

10.564,026 

1880 

1,190,130 

1892 

4,536,756 

M904 

10.191,160 

1881 

1,671,183 

1893 

6.859.503 

M905 

10,562,513 

1882 

1,884,899 

1894 

6,544,001 

•1906 

10,007,628 

•Tear ended  30th June. 

The  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act  of  1902  are  divided  into  two 
dasaes,  yiz. : — Trust  Accounts  and  Special  Deposits.  The  former  is  defined 
by  the  Act  to  mean  funds  of  which  the  Treasurer  is,  by  statutory  obliga- 
tion»  a  trustee  and  custodian,  and  moneys  that  have  been  placed  to  the 
Trust  Fund  under  previous  Audit  Acts,  or  which  may  be  paid  thereto 
by  the  authority  of  the  existing  Act.  The  Special  Deposits  Account  con- 
sists of  sums  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  for  Store  Accounts,  Advance 
Accounts,  and  moneys  not  included  in  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Account, 
General  Loan  Account,  or  Trust  Account,  which  the  Treasurer  may 
direct  to  be  placed  to  the  Special  Deposits  Account. 

The  Special  Trust  Accounts  consist  of  funds  established  by  statute  for 
particular  objects,  the  principal  being  the  Supreme  Court  Accounts  and 
Sinking  Funds  for  extinction  of  indebtedness  on  works  not  of  a  repro- 
ductive character.  These  accounts  are  operated  on  directly  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  departments,  and  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Audit  Act,  but,  for  general  purposes,  they  form  part  of  the  Public 
Banking  Account. 

The  total  under  all  these  headings  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£10,007,626,  of  which  J&8,648,607  were  classed  as  Trust  Accounts, 
£974,729  as  Special  Deposits,  and  £384,290  as  Special  Trust  Accounts. 
The  balance  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  (£8,648,607)  accounted  for 
the  whole  of  the  first-mentioned  item.  Of  the  Special  Deposits,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  had  £250,000  invested,  the  other  large  items 
being  Fixed  Deposits,  £191,725;  Railway  Store  Account,  £153,464;  and 
Assurance  Fund  Real  Property  Act,  £94,580.  The  Supreme  Court  moneys 
aggregated  £375,715  of  the  total  Special  Trust  Accounts,  the  balance  con- 
sisting of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Account  (£8,575). 

The  existence  of  a  large  account  upon  which  the  Treasury  was  free  to 
operate  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  in 
times  past ;  in  fact,  the  Trust  Funds  formed  a  strong  reserve  on  which  the 
Government  fell  back  in  time  of  need.  The  great  bulk  of  the  funds  bore 
interest,  whether  invested  or  not ;  but  the  power  to  use  those  funds  enabled 
the  Government  to  effect  a  saving  of  interest,  as  similar  accommoda- 
tion from  the  banks  could  not  be  obtained  under  such  favourable  con- 
ditions. At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  the 
funds  has  been  a  strong  temptation  to  extravagance,  as  without  them  it 
would  not  haxe  been  possible  to  have  had  the  large  excess  of  expenditure 
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With  the  eso6]itioil  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  SaTings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wake,  which  was  inyssted  at  3^,  3},  and  4  i»er  cent., 
a  general  mte  of  4  per  eent.  was  allowed  to  31st  December,  1894,  on  all 
funds  entitled  to  interast*  On  the  lit  January,  1895,  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  on  all  acoouata  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates 
eottid  not  be  altered  till  the  terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had 
expired,  and  these  rates  still  continue,  with  the  exception  of  the  suss 
depoaited  by  the  Goremment  Sayings  Bank,  which  bears  interest  at  3^ 
per  cent. ;  tiiat  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  also  at  3^  per 
eent. ;  and  the  Sinking  Funds  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney,  the 
Crown  Leases  Security  Deposit  Account,  and  the  other  Fixed  Deposits 
which  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

The  table  just  given  does  not,  howerer,  fully  illustrate  the  uses  to  which 
the  Trust  Funds  have  been  put;  the  following  figures  are  necessary  to  the 
prf>per  undemtanding  of  an  important  phase  of  the  puWc  accounts.  Oa 
the  30th  June,  1906,  of  Trust  Funds  there  were  inyested  in — 

£ 

Debentsiss,  8tc«k,  and  MiseeUaiiMis  SMmaties fi»fi66,854 

Twasoiy  BiUs 2,176,416 

Ussd  for  genasal  porpossi » 2,072,300 


Total 


£10,007,1(30 


Trust  moneys  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  on  which  no  interest  is'- 
paid,  amount  to  J&175,795;  while  on  the  J&7,116,965,  in  debenture  stock 
and  Treasury  Bills,  the  annual  payment  is  £244,879,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£3  88.  lOd.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  according  to  the* 
rates  of  interest,  was  as  follows : — 


Secarities,  etc. 

BAte  of  Interait  per  ceDt.  per  uinam. 

1 

1* 

8 

H 

^ 

Vftriou 
Ratea. 

TotiL 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Bevenue 

Treasnry  Bills  (Redemptions).. 

Funded  Stock-— 
NewSonthWale8,4percente. 

Kew  South  Wales  Fooded 
Stock  (66  Vic.  No.  1) 

£ 

£ 
000,000 

£ 
1,442,526 

£ 
336,800 

£ 

300,000 

403,240 

1,000,000 

£ 

306,062 

£ 
1,770.416 

380,000 
403,240 

l,00p,00(^ 
680,06l> 

M14»56D 

20,000' 
150,0|^ 

305,0#[> 
165,8(fo 

605.366 
2,100,661 

Kew  Soath  Wales  Fnnde^ 
StMsk  (WVicHo.^) 

66a,000 
1,014^500 



Kew  flonth  Wales  Foiided 
Slock  (00  Via  iTaaS)  ... 

Kew  Soutii  Wales  Funded 
Stock  (I  Edw.  TilKo.  eS^. 

1,000,000 

Kew  Sosth  Wales  IMf  Stock 

20,000 
150.000 

M5,000 

Kew  Sooth  Wake  1925  Stock 

Adtaacee  to  Setters  Act  (62 
Vks.  Ko.  1> 

BebcoBturee  

165,800 

1,726 
210,718 

Intrested   in   seenritleB   other 

3,580 
18,080 

TTitinyeeted  bearing  faiterert . . . 

100 

1,584,701 

Total £ 

lOOJOOOiOOO 

3,834,586 

1,001,501 

3,180,402 

300,062 

0  Afil  ASS 

v,oai,o^ 
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It  WM  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  to  place  at  fixed  deposit  the  portion 
of  the  Trust  Funds  not  invested  and  held  in  excess  of  immediate  require- 
ments. At  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  a  large  sum  was  so  invested; 
since  then,  however,  the  amount  has  been  gradually  reduced,  and  during 
the  financial  year  1900-1,  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney  made  its  final  monthly 
payment.  All  funds  are  now  held  at  current  aooount,  with  the  exception 
of  £300,000,  being  portion  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Account, 
which  is  invested  as  a  fixed  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  at 
1^  per  cent.,  and  £300,000  of  the  Special  Deposits  Account,  which  has 
been  placed  as  a  fixed  deposit  with  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Sydney  (Limited)  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  The  total  amount  of 
interest  received  by  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  on 
fixed  deposits  and  other  investments  was  £6,499,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  earned  by  moneys  belonging  to  the  Trust  Account. 

All  Trust  Funds  under  tho  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  unclaimed 
after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt  with ; 
nevertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pa3rs  in  all  cases 
where  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.  The  amount  transferred 
to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is  given  below ; 
the  figures  are  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot  be  given,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year. 


Tmt  ended 
SOtliJiuie. 

AmoaBt. 

Taer  ended 
SOthJune. 

AmowiL 

£ 

£ 

1807 

10,826 

1002 

14,464 

1808 

0,848 

1003 

12,078 

1800 

4,a03 

1004 

8,666 

1000 

22,786 

1006 

18.620 

1001 

13,027 

1006 

16,108 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  ''  State  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1904," 
(a  Board  of  Commissioners,  called  the  "  State  Debt  Commissioners/'  was 
oonstituted,  comprising  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
•Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  From  the  Ist  July,  1905,  the  following  Trust  Accounts  were 
'transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  Commissioners: — The  Assur- 
•anoe  Fund,  Real  Property,  Act  25  of  1900;  Bankruptcy  Estates  Aooount, 
.Act  25  of  1898;  Bankruptcy  Suitors'  Fund;  Bankruptcy  Unclaimed 
Dividend  Fund,  Act  25  of  1898;  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  Loan 
.Account,  57  Vic.  No.  19;  Country  Towns  Sewerage  Loan  Account,  57  Vic. 
.No.  19;  To  Promote  Settlement  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  189&; 
Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  Sinking  Fund,  50  Vic.  No.  13 ;  Perpetual 
.Trustee  Co.,  Private  Act,  1898;  Permanent  Trustee  Co.,  Private  Act, 
1898;  Seamen's  Wages  Account;  Testamentary  and  Trust  Fund;  Trust 
Moneys,  20  Vic.  No.  11;  and  Unclaimed  Moneys.  In  addition,  the 
balances  at  credit  of  the  Special  Accounts  established  by  the  Treasury 
Bills  Deficiency  Act,  1889;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1893;  the 
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Treasury  Bills '  Deficiency  Act,  1900;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficieiusy 
(Amendment)  Act,  1901 ;  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Act  of  1889;  and  the 
Sinking  Funds  created  by  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894  (No.  2),  1895, 1896,  1897, 
1898,  and  1899  were  transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  Commis- 


sioners. 


Loan  Appropriations. 

All  items  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised  under 
an  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  expenditure 
chargeable  to  the  general  revenue,  while  under  the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  of 
1883  (46  Vic.  No.  12),  the  passing  of  the  Loan  Estimates  confers  the 
power  of  raising  the  money  required  without  the  necessity  of  a  special 
Loan  Act.  There  is  a  further  restriction  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
Act  of  1EB8.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the 
advisableness  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
X20,000,  except  those  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  Railways,  is 
referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Parliamentary 
Standing  Committee  appointed  during  the  first  Session  of  each  Parlia- 
ment. The  Committee  investigates  and  reports  to  Parliament,  and  the 
Assembly,  by  resolution,  declares  whether  it  is  expedient  or  not  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  work ;  if  the  declaration  is  in  the  affirmative,  a 
Bill  embodying  such  resolution  has  to  be  passeci  before  the  authorisation 
is  absolute.  Tke  Loan  Act  of  1906  authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of 
XI, 680,800  for  services  shown  in  the  subjoined  table:  — 


Servksaa. 


Railwayi  ., 
Trmmwa^s. 


Sydney  Harboiir  Trust — Erection  of  Wharves,  Jetties, 
*c. 


Metropditan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  ... 

Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board  ... 

Water  Supply  and    Sewerage  Construction,  including 
Couitry  Towns    

Repaymmt  of  Loans 


Total 


T6U1. 


£ 
587,470^ 

120,000> 

56,080- 

184,86a- 

14,900  ' 

168,600' 
560,000- 


l,680,80a 


It  will  be  sien  that  no  provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a  portion  of 
the  proposed  ban  by  a  sinking  fund.  This  principle  of  redemption  from 
revenue  was  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services  whose  value  will 
disappear  by  the  time  the  loan,  out  of  the  proctods  of  which  they  were 
constructid,  falls  due  under  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894,  1896,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  anl  1€99;  but  was  discontinued  in  the  Loan  Acts  of  1900  to  1906. 

The  Lfan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1906  are  given  in 
thesubjdnbd  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended-  on  Public  Works 
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1S77 
I87S 

16W 


18M 

19H 
1M7 
1«« 
1W9 
1890 

1991 
1892 
1«3 
.1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 
1896 
1899 
1000 

19U1 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 


14,: 


l^llU9i 

3^1,305 
4,366,606 
4,982,057 

4,000,000 
4,414,568 
839,806 
1,600,602 
1,5&5,»0 

2,2(^.576 
1,847,552 
2,085,837 
6,016,861 
6,206»485 

2,585,701 
6,007,072 
1,661,084 
1,138,551 
068,430 
1,130,800 


1.390,600 

T2S,aOO 

2;038,800 


40,000 
832,000 
977,400 

65,800 
177,200 
107,700 
857.100 
404.000 

411,512 

1,063,400 

60,300 

001,500 

550,000 


1,130,090 


3,.15,30S 

5431,9I» 
5,189,896 
7,H1,757 

4,100,000 
4,il4,568 
170.806 
2^22,602 
2,»2,600 

2,!71,376 
2,64,752 
2,233,537 
6/73,081 
6/03,305 

2,M7,213 
7/70,472 
l,'21,d84 
2,110,051 
08,400 
1,6K),800 


L<Min  AppropriatiofM  are  inrarisbly  in  exom  of  the  aaoviit  actitallj 
Inquired  for  expenditmre,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction  no  farther  action  hae  Wea  taken  in 
regard  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised.  The  last  statement  of  public 
Acoonnts  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  el  some  eighteen  milions  were 
a^ulhiorised,  the  bulk  of  which  wiU»  in  all  probability,  nofer  be  issued. 
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The  Loan  Account  was  not  eBtabliahed  until  1853»  although  the  By6t*m 
of  raising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as  1842.  The  first  ten 
loans  of  the  State,  which  were  issued  under  Gazette  notices  for  immigra- 
tion purposes,  were  raised  on  the  security  6f  the  Land,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  Territorial  Revenue;  but  only  £329,700  was  redeemed  from 
that  source,  the  balance  being  made  a  liability  of  the  Consolidated 
Bevenue,  and  as  such  eventually  included  in  the  Loan  Account  under  the 
head  of  redemptions.  From  1853  to  1870  the  proceeds  of  loans  were 
yaid  into  and  formed  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund ;  but  during 
the  year  last  mentioned  a  different  principle  was  introduced,  and  a 
separate  account  was  opened  apart  from  Revenue  for  each  loan  floated, 
while  the  amount  then  at  credit  of  the  old  loans  continued  to  be  operated 
upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Revenue  Account  until  1891,  when  the 
account  was  finally  closed.  The  system  of  separate  Loan  Accounts  con- 
tinued for  about  nine  years;  but  in  1879,  under  authority  of  the  Loan 
Ftuad  Amalgamation  Act,  the  nine  separate  Loan  Funds  then  existing 
were  merged  into  one  *'  General  Loan  Account,"  into  which  also  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  loans  thereafter  raised  were  to  be  paid.  The  present  system 
ia  open  to  technical  objection,  as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  services  for  which  no  loan  has  been  raised;  but  it  has  the  great  merit 
of  saving  interest  and  rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when 
the  Treasury  has  large  sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  loans  raised  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  and  the  proceeds 
available  for  expenditure  : — 

Treasury  BiUa,  DebentnreB,  Innaribed  and  Funded   Stoek  sold 

from  1842  to  30th  June,  1906 £110,880.251 

Ddfloonnt,  interest  bonus,  and  charges 3»683,845 

Net  amount  realised £107,178,406 

Add  pet  amount  transferred  from  Consolidated  Kevenue  to  make 

good  amount  short-raised 128,007 

Add  Advances  to  Settlers  in  excess  of  loans  floated 223,174 

Overcredit  in  1905-6  to  proceeds  of  Loan,  2  £dw.  vii  No.  108 815 

£107.528,408 

Less  proceeds  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Accounts 724,783 

Lese  Municipal  Debentures  taken  over  and  still  outstanding 57. 533 

782,266 

Sum  available  for  ezpenditore £106,746,136 

As  the  above  staiemcnt  shows,  a  mnn  of  £110,860,851  has  been  raised  hj 
loan  to  the  SOth  June,  1906,  in  coanection  with  which  the  discount,  interest 
bonus,  and  other  charges  amounted  to  £3,683,845,  leaving  £107,176,406 
available  for  expenditure.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  £25,218,517  were 
redeemed,  £6,250,987  being  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and 
the  balance,  £18,967,530,  representing  the  proceeds  of  new  loans,  leaving 
£85,641,734  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  State  on  its  loans  to  the  30th 
June^  1906,  was  £59,345,459,  of  which  the  charge  during  the  last  financial 
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year  was  £2,941,059.  The  use  to  which  the  aforementioned  sum  of 
£106,746,136  was  applied  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  sum  of  £21,922,667  for  redemption  of  loans  is  included  in 
the  total ;  this  amount  was  not,  of  course,  an  item  of  expenditure,  but  its 
inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  account  for  the  total  of  £106,746,136,  in 
which  the  original  loans  as  well  as  the  redemption  loans  were  included  : — 

Expended  on—  £ 

BsUways.. 46.430,259 

Tmroways 4,143,742 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 11,839,033 

Sydney  Harbonr  Tnut  and  Darling  Harbour  Wharres  Retomptions ...  6,136,20S 

Harboon  and  Biven  Navigation 4,281,861 

PaUic  Works  and  Bnildings 4,214,0S1 

Roads  and  Bridget  1,770,239 

Immigration  194,430 

Advances  to  Settlers   647,624 

Works  in  Qneeneland  prior  to  aeparation 49,855 

Commonwealth  Servioes 3,420^136 

£82,135,932 
Redemptions — 

Loans  redeemed  from  Proeeede  of  New  Loans £18,967,530 

Treasury  Bills  hi  aid  of  Revenue  paid  off. 2,965,137 

21,922,667 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current   1,814,516 

£106,873,115 
Credit  Balance  of  Loan  Account  on  30th  June,  1906  873,021 

Total  (as  shown  on  previous  page) £106,746,135 

The  sum  actually  expended  from  loans  was,  therefore,  £83,950,448,  the 
balance  to  make  up  the  total  of  £106,746,136  being  represented  by  redemp- 
tions and  credit  balance.  Of  the  sum  mentioned,  £72,486,241,  or  oyer 
86  per  cent.,  has  been  expended  on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or 
capable  of  yielding  revenue  towards  meeting  the  charges  for  interest. 
Brides  the  sum  just  referred  to,  £5,985,220  has  been  spent  on  other 
works  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  schools,  and 
public  buildings,  which,  though  not  directly  productive,  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  for  facilitat- 
ing settlement.  The  balance  of  £83,950,448,  viz.,  £5,478,987,  has  been 
expended  in  reduction  of  the  deficiency  in  reyenue  to  30th  June,  1905» 
and  on  unproductive  services,  the  items  being  £1,814,516  in  reduction 
of  the  deficiency  in  revenue  to  30th  June,  1905,  £3,420,186  on  services 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  £49,855  for  public  works  in  Queens- 
land prior  to  separation,  and  £194,430  for  the  promotion  of  immigration. 
The  figures  last  given  represent  the  expenditure  on  immigration  under 
responsible  government,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was 
expended  on  this  serrice,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £919,163  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration. 
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The  loan  expenditure  on  luMX>unt  of  the  various  aery  ices  from  1902  to 
1906  was  as  follows  :— 


Heado  fiervloe. 


•1908. 


noos. 


n904. 


noo6. 


nooe. 


Bailwajn 

TnunwayB 


Telei|TM»hs  Mid  Telei^DM 
kter  8a|i|ily  and 
Water  Buppl  v— 


Water 

«r  Bupply— 
MetropofitMi 

Hunter  District 

Oountiy  Towiu  and  Mining  Tbwnshipe 
Sewereffe— 

MetropoliUn    

Hunter  IHstrlct 

Country  Towns  

Water  Ooneervation  and  Irrigation  

HMrboon  and  Riven  Navlganon— 

Wharft,  including  reevunptions 

Dock! 

Harbooie 

Riven 

Navigation    

Alteration  of  Dredgee»  Punts,  etc  

Reclamation  Works  , 

RfftKJt  and  Bridges 

Forttfloations  and  MiUtaiy  Works,  and  Naval 

Station,  Sydney  Harbour 

Pnblie  Works,  BuiMings,  etc.— 

Charitable  Institutions 

Adndnistratiou  of  Justice  . 

Educational 

Public  Instruction,  Sobool  Buildings,  etc. . . 

Other  Public  BuiMings  and  Works 

Poichaae  of  Sites  and  Erection  of  Buildings  for 

Local  Land  Boards  and  Survey  Offloes   

Forast  Raienres.  for  thinning  outand  inprovtng 
Gompensation  for  cancellatlou  under  Mining 

Ac*  of  1880 

To  promole  settlement  under  Crown  Lands  Act 

of  18W  

Advances  to  Settlers 

Hay  Irrigation  Works  

Clearing  and  Improving  Crown  Lands 

Jeooian  Caves —For  resumption  of  Aooommoda- 

tion     House,    and    to    provide    improved 

buildings 

Womb^yan  Oaves— Aooommodation  House 

Tarraneobilly  Caves^ Aooommodation  House . . 

Kunell--Acoommodation  House 

Blockholden'  Loan  Fund    

doner  Settlement 

Municipal  Works  taken  over  by  the  State  (the 
expenditure  on  these  Works  is  not  rightly 
efaargeable  to  the  years  in  which  the  trans- 
fers wen  made)  

Bonds  of  aooess  to  Crown  Lands 


T^ytal  Bxpenditnre  on  Public  Works,  eto.  £  4,M0.841 
repaki  by  New  Loans  (Including  Treasury 

Jttilsr .VTT; 1,468.100 

Total £1  6.407.841t 


£ 

L,eie,6oo 

627,100 
a»,S87 


108,006 
10,120 
20,0M 

200,464 

2S 

12,764 

181,038 

1,431,710 
8,467 
48,808 
141,066 
S8,S6» 
28,804 
16,781 
160,777 

8,861 

40,877 
68,666 
48,106 
80,000 


£ 

1,214.688 
460,117 


£ 
707,006 
07.624 


240,288 

7,777 

10,462 

170,038 

618 

17.822 

80,861 

1,767,682 
12,707 
78,187 
122.006 
12,844 
10,068 
23,066 
78,471 


128,817 
28,007 
22,070 

67,714 
0,226 
17,881 
42,041 

818,667 
6,660 
4,406 

46,101 
2,086 
8,616 
2,806 

47,812 


72,770 
86,106 
10,884 
66,000 
82,008 


700 


61 
40,668 

'fili686 


0 
867 
106 
OOO 


10 


168,604 


46,406 
81,777 
16.808 
60,000 
10,887 


76,824 
202 

'***801 


2,000 


0,100 


£ 
816,646 
186,064 


148,006 
10,000 
4,820 

44,117 
18,046 
6,266 
11,218 

400,084 

1,677 

28,861 

17,064 

18,74f 


£ 
470,406 
40,848 


60,010 


86,084 
10,661 
7,406 
26,000 
18,2i8 


60,768 


180,000 


4,718,886 
461,600 


2,288,742 
476,800 


6,174,886 


2,766,642 


1,671,267 
2,128,800 


8,604,467 


940,nO 
10,062 
8,260 

61,242 

.  12,186 

2,760 

80,246 

180,016 

17 

40,414 

17,484 


28,800 


0,812 
27,666 
11,001 
88,811 
80,077 


84,087 


4,0 


1,807,082 
1386,600 


8,202,622 


*  Year  ended  80th  June.       f  Exclusive  of  £1,661,260  for  repayment  of  Advances. 

During  the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1906,  £4,335,188  has  been 
expended  upon  railways,  £1,428,719  on  tramways,  £39,287  on  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  £1,017,666  on  water  supply  for  the  Metropolitan  and 
Hunter  River  Districts  and  Country  Towns  and  Mining  Townships, 
£641,845,  on  sewerage  for  the  Metropolitan  District  and  Country  Towns, 
£304,793  for  water  conservation  and  irrigation,  and  £4,602,767  on 
wharfs  including  resumptions.  This  latter  item  includes  the  payments 
made  for  the  resumptions  of  the  Darling  Harbour  wharfs  and  that  portion 
of  the  City  of  Sydney  locally  known  as  "  The  Rocks."  An  amount  of 
£139,000  has  also  been  expended  on  the  resumption  of  an  estate  for  the 
purposes  of  closer  settlement.  Most  of  the  foregoing  items  were  for  services 
likely  to  be  permanently  revenue-producing,  or  deiemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  State ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there 
.has  beon  some  expenditure  on  works  and  services  for  which  there  will  be 
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m  s  km  jmn  9m  mubtkmmtiml  §wmU  rrnnrnmng.  lUaam  «l  tlus  iund  it  b 
ialcuded  in  f  attire  to  pay  for  altogether  ovt  of  rereniie,  or  if  out  of  kmam, 
to  pnmde  for  their  uhiimite  pajment  ovt  of  rerenue  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fond. 

In  the  eaiij  stages  of  Amtraiaaian  borrowing  the  expenditure  was 
nwderate,  loans  were  hard  to  raiae,  and  inteiest  high;  but  latterlj,  aa 
the  eonditions  under  which  loans  eovid  be  contracted  became  favoonble* 
especialhr  after  1875,  few  of  the  States  set  anj  bounds  to  their  nqiiiie- 
nwnts.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  experience,  the  opportnnitr 
engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses  of  the  inTeston  tempted  the 
States  to  undue  borrowing  and  laridi  expenditure.  What  is  termed  a 
^Ti^orooa  public  works  policj'*  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  workg 
wens  pressed  forward  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  haye 
been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held  back  until  the  growth  oi  populaiioo 
warranted  their  oonstruction.  The  plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful 
in  many  ways,  but  is  most  spparent  in  the  construction  of  not  a»  few 
branch  railways  in  outlying  and  sparsely-settled  districts  which  do  not 
paj  even  their  working  expenses,  with  the  consequence  that  the  interest 
on  hMtn  capital  has  to  be  met  oat  of  general  rerenue.  In  some 
instances  the  present  generation  will  pass  away  before  this  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  remedi^  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
unwise  or  improvident  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has  been  well  expended.  While 
until  the  year  jnst  closed  the  revenue-producing  works  did  not  yield 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest;  nevertheless, 
a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround  Australasian 
settlement  will  demonstrate  that  to  some  extent  the  construction  of  these 
works  was  justifiable,  for,  apart  from  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
self-supporting,  they  have  already  materially  assisted  in  developing  the 
country's  resources,  and  have  largely  enhanced  the  value  of  die  public 
estate. 

The  loan  expenditure,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  redemp- 
tions, between  1842  and  1890,  and  thereafter  annuallj  up  to  1906,  is 
shown  below : — 


T«Mr. 

AtttM€laM«C«Mh7itf. 

Anoont. 

PwinhaMtaal. 

Amonl^ 

£ 

£   •.  d. 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

IMS  to  1890 

43,955,551 

38    3    7 

1891 

4.'750,i67 

T"3  "2 

48,705,718 

41  18    2 

]«tt 

3,014,880 

2  11    3 

51,720,398 

43    7  11 

180S 

1,808,880 

1  12    1 

53,649,978 

44    3    5 

1894 

1,880.046 

1     1    8 

54,990,024 

44    7    4 

•1896 

699,125 

to  10    8 

55,630,149 

43  17    6 

•M896 

1,279,008 

1    0    3 

56,918,247 

44    2    7 

t]897 

1,477,318 

1    8    1 

58,898,565 

44  10    7 

tl898 

1,808, 148 

1    5    5 

60,048,708 

44  19    1 

tl809 

2,025,368 

1  10    7 

62,074,067 

4ft  14  10 

fl900 

2,397.188 

1  15    8 

64,471,255 

47    7    4 

tlWi 

2,785,029 

2    0  10 

67.256,284 

49    4    5 

t1992 

4,989,241 

3  117 

72,195,585 

81  14    7 

tl90g 

4,713*888 

3    7    0 

76,888,M1 

54    4  10 

tl904 

2,288,742 

1  12    0 

79,197,653 

54  15    7 

tl905 

1,571,257 

1    1    6 

80,768,910 

54  12    9 

fl906 

1,367,022 

0  1^    3 

82,135.932 

54    4  10 

'  •SfamontlwciMjMtOMiJiine.       f  T«dv«  montlMi  tnded  SOth  Jam.       t  ASMtnt  lor  ilx 

Prior  to  1875  the  loan  expenditure  on  works  was  moderate,  and  calls 
for  no  special  comment.  In.  the  year  named,  however,  the  amount  spent 
IMS  more  than  doable  that  of  1874,  and.  that  year  may  be  oonsidered  the 
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starting-point  of  the  TigoroiM  publie  w<Nrki  policy  already  alluded  to. 
The  figures  in  the  table  speak  for  themselves.  In  regard  to  the  year  1891, 
and  in  some  degree  to  1892,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  there  was  a 
large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  portion  of  the  main  line 
in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  necessity,  without  which  the 
Railway  Commissioners  professed  themselyes  unable  to  carry  on  with 
safety  and  efficiency  the  large  interests  entrusted  to  them.  Besides  this 
expenditure,  a  sum  of  XI, 000, 000  was  expended  on  reconstruction  ot 
rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  being  for  renewals,  was  properly 
a  charge  against  working  expenses,  but  the  sum. was  adyanoed  to  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  General  Loan  Account  in  accordance  with  a  special 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by  them  presumably  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  control — the  annual  payment  in 
redemption  of  the  adyance  being  fixed  at  X75,000.  It  has  hGen  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  dbapter  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
financial  years  ended  dOth  June,  1899,  1901,  and  1906,  the  rail- 
ways did  not  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  annual  interest 
chargeable  on  the  debt  liability,  so  that  the  payment  of  the  instalment  in 
the  manner  provided  was  an  impossibility;  and,  although  the  sum  of 
£75,000  appears  in  the  public  accounts  as  being  repaid  from  railway 
earnings,  it  was  in  reality  a  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  so  marked  in  the  past  decade,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  continued,  as,  apart  from  the  salutary  check  imposed 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  railway  construction,  for  which  most  of  the  loans  have  been 
raised,  will  in  the  future  be  confined  to  perfecting  the  various  systems 
in,  operation,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  coast  lines  nortih  and 
south. 

A  perusal  of  the  previous  pages  indicates  that,  while  the  public  debt  of 
the  State  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  aggregated  £85,641,734,  there  has  been 
an  expenditure  of  £82,135,932  on  public  services.  The  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Railways  and  Tramways,  the  Metro- 
politan and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  and  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust,  have  been  ascertained  for  the  past  five  years,  and  are  set 
forth  in  the  subjoined  table,  to  which  has  been  added  columns  showing  the 
surplus  left  to  meet  interest  obligations,  the  interest  obligations,  and  the 
shortage  or  excess  of  each  year's  operations.  In  the  consideration  of  these 
figures,  the  fact  must  not  be  ofverlooked  thai  the  traasactions  of  the  first 
three  years,  and  partly  that  of  the  fourth,  cannot  be  considered  as  normal, 
inasmudi  as  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  certainly  that  portion 
involving  the  most  vital  interests,  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
severe  drought,  and,  therefore,  not  only  were  the  sources  of  revenue 
restricted,  but  the  working  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  the  results 
secured  was  unduly  increased  : — 
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^ 

Worldly 
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availftbleto 
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ExoeM. 

1998 

£ 
4,918,909 
4,744,095 
4,943,190 
5,288.948 
6,954,595 

£ 

3,169.470 
3,138,686 
3.131,928 
3,134,816 

£ 
l,91Mfi9 
1,571^120 
1,810,4M 
2,187,122 
2,069,779 

£ 
1.981^1 
2,016,269 
2,188,548 

2,167,782 
2,136,660 

£ 

66^572 

471,164 

82^684 
10,880 

£ 

1909 

1904 

1905 

1906 

538,118 
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When  in  1831  it  was  decided  to  abolish  the  system  of  free  land  grants, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  public  estate  by  auction  in  lieu  of  prirate  tender, 
it  was  also  decided  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  should  be  paid  into 
what  was  called  the  Land  Fund,  from  which  were  to  be  paid  the  charges 
incident  to  the  introduction  of  inmiigrants ;  and  it  was  from  the  inability 
of  the  Land  Fund  to  meet  these  charges  that  the  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  first  had  ite  rise.  From  1831  to  1841  the  Land  Fund  was 
sufficient,  but  in  the  year  last  named  the  engagements  for  immigration 
purposes  were  so  heavy  that  it  became  necessary  to  supplement  the  Fund 
in  some  way,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decided  by  the  GoTernor  to 
borrow  on  the  security  of  the  territorial  or  Land  Revenue.  Accordingly, 
on  the  28th  December,  1841,  a  debenture  loan  of  £49,000  was  offered 
locally  under  Gazette  notice.  This  loan  was  issued  during  1842  in  two 
instahnents,  the  nominal  rates  of  interest  being  5^d.  and  4d.  per  cent, 
respectively  per  diem.  The  loan  at  the  higher  rate  was  raised  at  par, 
and  the  other  at  a  discount  of  2  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  loan  floated 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  first  raised  by  any  of  the  Australasian  Govern- 
ments. Including  those  just  mentioned,  there  were  issued  between  the 
years  1842  and  1866  ten  loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £705,200, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  immigration. 
Debentures  representing  these  inunigration  loans  were  redeemed  to  the 
value  of  £329,700  from  the  Territorial  Revenue,  while  the  balance  of 
£376,600  was  taken  over  as  a  liability  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
State,  and  ultimately  became  incorporated  in  the  public  debt.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Immigration  Loans,  there  were  others,  six  in  number,  autho- 
rised by  acts  of  Council.  These  were  not  all  issued  until  after  responsible 
government  was  proclaimed.  Under  the  authority  of  the  above-mentioned 
Acts,  the  first  instalment  of  a  loan  for  £683,300  was  placed  on  the  London 
market  during  the  years  1854  and  1855.  This  was  the  first  Australasian 
loan  issued  in  England,  and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  others,  repre- 
senting a  liability  of  £300,618,861  for  Australasia  outstanding  in  June, 
1906. 

The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  government  was 
proclaimed,  was  £1,000,800,  distributed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  Territorial  Revenue—  £ 

Lnmigrstion 428,000 

Sydney  Railway  Company's  Loan  817,000 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  Q«nersl  Revenne — 

Amonnt  for  Sydney  Sewerage 54,000 

„      „   Sydney  Water  Supply 28,000 

„      „    Railways    356,400 

„      „    PubUc  Works    21,000 

Total £1,000,800 

Of  the  total  shown  above,  £47,500  was  redeemed  out  of  the  Territorial 
Revenue ;  the  remainder,  although  afterwards  nominally  redeemed  by  new 
loans,  in  reality  forms  part  of  the  existing  public  debt. 

The  debt  outstanding  at  each  quinquennial  period  is  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appetite  for  borrowing  increased 
with  the  growth  of  population.  From  1850  to  1860  the  average  annual 
increase  of  indebtedness  was  £370,000;  from  1860  to  1870,  £585,000; 
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from  1870  to  1880»  £522,000;  from  1880  to  1890,  £3,348,000;  from  1890 
to  1900,  £1,695,000;  and  from  1901  to  1906,  £3,384,800 :— 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amounl 

1     Year. 

Amount 

1842 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 

£ 

49,500 

97,900 

182,500 

1,000,800 

3,830,230 

5,749,630 

1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1800 
•1900 

£ 
9,681,130 
11,470,637 
14,903,919 
85,564,259 
48,383,333 
65,332,993 

•1901 
•1902 
•1908 
•1904 
•1905 
•1906 

£ 
67,361,246 
71,592,485 
77,692,987 
80,033,581 
82,321,998 
85,641,734 

•SOkh  Jam. 

The  increase  has  been  most  marked  since  1880,  the  period  covered 
by  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  more  important  particulars 
necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  public  loan  accounts.  The 
amount  of  bonds  or  stock  sold  has  b^en  placed  against  the  year  in  which 
the  sales  were  effected,  and  not,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Treasury,  against 
the  year  in  which  they  were  brought  to  account : — 


TreMury  Bille,  Debontaret,  and  Stock  at  doM  of  each  year- 

Sold. 

■tandfngPablioDebl). 

From  Oon- 
ioliilated 
Bevenue. 

By  New 

Loann 

Total 

TotaL 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  t.  d. 

1880 

27.333,964 

17,986,519 

1,371,870 

1,710,730 

3,082;600 

14,903,919 

19  18    6 

1881 

36,141,464 

20,040,719 

1,405,970 

1,710,730 

3,116,700 

16,924,019 

21  12  10 

1882 

36,141,464 

22,040,719 

1.608,770 

1.710,730 

3,319,500 

18,721,219 

22  19    5 

1888 

38,141,464 

28,045,719 

1,702,530 

1,710,730 

3,413,260 

24,632,459 

28  12    0 

1884 

61,824,267 

33,550,719 

1,738,030 

1.710,730 

3,448,760 

30,101,959 

33    5    3 

1885 

51,824,267 

39,050,719 

1,775.730 

1,710,780 

8,486,460 

35,564,259 

37    9    1 

1886 

54,939,660 

44,550,719 

1,805,740 

1,710,730 

3,516,470 

41.034.249 

41    9    6 

1887 

54,939,660 

44,560,719 

1,854,640 

1,710.730 

3,566,370 

40,995,349 

40    3    7 

1888 

60,056,565 

48,188,619 

1,897,740 

2,197,830 

4,095,570 

44,093,049 

41  19    0 

1889 

65,146,461 

53,595,719 

1,943,240 

3,098,930 

5,042,170 

48,553,549 

44  17    8 

1890 

74,929,218 

54,331,503 

2,131,240 

3,816,930 

5,948,170 

48,383,333 

43    2    7 

1891 

74,929,218 

59,325,703 

2,311,640 

4,063,330 

6,374,970 

52,950,733 

45  11    3 

1892 

83,119,494 

62,837,203 

2,501,340 

5,862,430 

8,363,770 

54,473,433 

45  14    2 

1893 

84,015,300 

67,919,103 

2,687,340 

5,902.730 

8,690,070 

59,329,033 

48  17    0 

1894 

86,537,962 

69,058,533 

2,879,250 

7,153,130 

10,032,380 

59,026,153 

47  12    7 

•1895 

86,540,462 

69,086,213 

2,890,250 

7,975,030 

10,865,280 

58,220,933 

46  11    0 

•1896 

87,257,462 

74,673,353 

3,062,750 

9,199,230 

12,261,980 

62,411,373 

49    2    4 

•18W 

89,533,238 

76,240,078 

3,764,550 

11,401,030 

15,165,580 

61,074,498 

47    6    7 

•1898 

91,557,990 

78,635,300 

4,118,850 

11,403,730 

15,522,580 

63,112,720 

48    1    0 

•1899 

94,291,527 

79,808,346 

4,270,850 

11,775,480 

16,046,280 

63,762,066 

47  16    3 

•1900 

101,165,508 

81,535,373 

4,420,850 

11,781,530 

16,202.380 

65,332,993 

48    4    9 

•1901 

107,868,893 

84,575,126 

4,570,850 

12,643,03 

17,213.880 

67,361,246 

49    6    0 

•1902 

111,621,285 

90,429,602 

4,725,987 

14,111,130 

18,837,117 

71,592,485 

51    6    0 

•1903 

120,200,858 

97,201,004 

4,975,987 

14,532,030 

19,508,017 

77,692,987 

54  14    3 

•1904 

123,047,542 

100,793,398 

5,750,987 

15,008,830 

20,759,817 

80,033,581 

55    7    2 

•1905 

125,615,192 

105,455,015 

6,000,987 

17,132.030 

23,133,017 

82,321,998 

55  13    9 

•1906 

128,660,513 

110,860,251 

6,250,987 

18,967,530 

25,218,517 

85,641,734 

56  11    2 

•  Year  ended  SOtb  Jwm, 
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In  dealing  with  the  figures  nndsr  tbe  homA  of  kians  xedeemed*  it  maii 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  loans  paid  off  from  revenue  can  alone  be  aaid 
to  be  redeemed.  Where  an  old  loan  is  redeemed  out  of  tbe  proceeds  of 
subsequent  loans,  there  is  merelj  a  change  in  the  form  of  tlie  liability^ 
with,  as  a  rule,  some  reduction  of  the  interest  charge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  payments  under  each  head  for 
interest  and  expenses  of  the  public  debt  since  1887.  For  the  year  1893 
the  figures  shown  for  interest  do  not  veporesent  the  actual  liability  of 
that  year,  as  die  sum  of  £288,750,  properly  chargeable  to  1892,  was  not 
brought  to  account  until  the  following  year;  otherwise  the  figures  are 
correct : — 


Ymr. 

Interatt. 

i 

#1 

CbMvnpaid. 

ToteL 

Per 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£   s.    d. 

18S7 

1,643,022 

50,773 

11,903 

3,563 

1,709,761 

1  14    0 

1888 

1.702,695 

44,588 

13.160 

2;862 

1,763,200 

1  14    1 

1889 

1,760,274 

49,619 

14,426 

4,292 

1,828,611 

1  14    4 

1890 

1,857,656 

89,203 

15,866 

3,068 

1,915,782 

1  14    9 

1891 

1,874,616 

105,400 

16.680 

2,389 

1,999,080 

1  15    0 

1892 

1,716,096 

115,196 

18,259 

3,410 

1,851,961 

1  11     5 

1893 

2,440,826 

111.897 

19,067 

1,384 

2,672,664 

2    19 

1894 

2,256,255 

107,002 

19,962 

1,869 

2,384.578 

1  18  10 

•1895 

1,133,666 

21,061 

10.249 

827 

1,166.208 

$0  18  10 

+1896 

2,262,996 

261,511 

16,923 

1.718 

2,643,148 

2    0    4 

+1897 

2,267,861 

266,811 

18,626 

2,363 

2,654,601 

1  19  11 

+1898 

2.256,690 

800,248 

18,600 

1.941 

2,076,479 

1  19    6 

+1899 

2,292,955 

255,840 

19,076 

1,584 

2,069,406 

1  18  10 

+1900 

2,310,271 

264,561 

19.206 

1.397 

2,095,435 

1  18    8 

+1901 

2,346,852 

269.412 

I9.2U7 

2,283 

2.637.704 

1  18    8 

+1902 

2,498,750 

274,060 

19.260 

2,898 

2,795,370 

2    0    6 

+1903 

2,619,766 

809,413 

20.211 

2,876 

8,012,206 

2    2  10 

+1904 

2,745,348 

309,412 

20,637 

2,479 

3,137,876 

2    8  10 

+1906 

2,856.872 

819,418 

20,640 

1,766 

3,198,691 

2    8    9 

+1906 

2,941,059 

360,000 

90^643 

3,187 

3,814,838 

2    4    4 

*  Six  monlkiMMlad  80th  JvBo.       fTMlvt  noatlM  Mdod  ma  Jom.       }AiiMMH^idc«Utt(nlbi. 

At  present  the  net  rerenue  from  the  public  works  of  the  country  is 
entirely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  railways,  tramways,  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  The  control  of  the  Electric 
Telegraphs  haying  passed  to  the  Federal  Gorernment  on  the  1st  Mardi, 
1901,  they  ncted  not  now  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  watrar  and 
sewerage  works  of  the  Metropolitan  area  are  not  y«t  oompleted,  and  are 
now  self-supporting — that  is,  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  amount 
required  to  be  expended  on  account  of  maintenance,  management,  depre- 
ciation, and  interest  on  capital  liability.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
works  under  the  control  of  the  Hunter  District  Board.  In  connection 
with  these  works  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  absence 
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of  •  eompkite  md  ooifipFiiIsary  retieulatioo^  tiiere  miut  be  a  large  emllay  of 
capital  expenditHre  on  which  no  return  m  reoeived. 

The  public  debt  is  partly  fnnded  and  partly  unfunded,  the  landed  debt 
oempriBing  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  stocks ;  and  die  unfunded. 
Treasury  Bills.  The  two  classes  are  defined  by  the  difference  in  currency, 
the  funded  debt  being  long-dated  loans,  and  the  unfunded,  short-dated 
loans.  Originally  the  term  **  funded  "  was  applied  only  to  interminable 
stedu,  the  amount  of  which,  J&530,190,  is,  as  compared  with  the  total 
dabt,  unimportant;  but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  apply  this  term  also  to 
redeemable  debts.  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906, 
under  each  class,  and  the  total  debt,  were  as  follow  : — 


Wlh  June,  IMO.  Ummoiu 

VnndadDebt^                                                               £  £  £ 
DvbtntBTea — 
Overdue,  or  tmpnaeated,  which  h»Ye  oeesed 

to  bear  interest 3,250        

Still  bearing  intereet 8,631,900        341,903 

N.  S.  Wales  4  per  cents.  (Interminable) 530,190        21,208 

Funded  Stock    13,003,708        4«3.4fT 

1924  Stock 198,005        5,942 

1926      „    222,256        6,668 

Inscribed  Stock  (fai  Londony 53,612,600        1,858,869 

„              Advances  to  Settlers  Act 425,060        13,801 


Total,  Funded  Debt £76,426.918 


Unfunded  Debt- 
Treasury  Bills  (for  Loan  Services)— 
Overdue,  or  mipresentsd,  which  haive  ceased 

to  bear  interest 7,400        

For  PubUc  Works    4,490,000        177,687 

Darling  Harbour  BesnmptioiiB  1,000,000        40,000 

Redemptbn   1,902,900        66,435 

Treasury  BiUstDefioiency  in  Bevcnne) 1,314,616        66^616 

Total,  Unfunded  Debt £9,214,816        

ToUdPnblicDebt £86,641,734   3.062,866 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  each  rate  of 
interest.  There  were,  howeyer,  overdue,  5  per  cent,  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  X4,050  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  which  have  ceased 
to  bear  interest : — 

Interest—Par  OBDt;                                 Anoait  of  Stock.  Anntial  Interest  thereon. 

£  £ 

6        ^OSO  136 

4        ...^ t29,028,694  1,160,852 

3i      ..,. 1,825,000  68,437 

31      5  85,995,792  1,259,786 

3        18,788,198  663,646 


Total £85,641,734  £3,052.856 

•  Indudee  HJUO  cmmia*  debtnturei.       f  Inokidee  £6,600  overdue  TreMOry  Bills  and  £2,900  overdue 
deboatttrea        |  Includee  Al,900  overdue  Treasury  BUla. 

The  3  per  oents.  comprise  £1,500,000  Inscribed  Stock,  floated  in 
London  during  January,  1898,  and  Inscribed  Stock,  floated  in  London 
under  50  Vic.  No.  28,  52  Vic.  No.  17,  53  Vic.  No.  23,  59  Vic.  No.  5,  and 
64  Vic.  No.  10;  Funded  Stodt  raised  locally  under  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14, 
59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  No.  32,  62  Vic.  No.  1,  and  2  Edward  VII  No.  106; 
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Bi^ 


Imii 


Dates  «r  MATnorr. 

Tb  4at«t  t#  rgf  jtAt  «xte&4  frooi  ISOl  t»  19S;  the  i 
Uk  tLt  ^^Sercfit  jtmr%  ▼mrr  temMi^enktr  in  asaosAt,  the 
Mj  Me  Tear  Uiai^  ^lC,CS«.(i6  la  lVi4.     IW 
lar|P»  a£B^y*s&t  ia  ««e  jear  it  happOj  far  dittaat,  and 
aaire  tatHrfactarj  fvacadaie  ia  dealia^  vixk  laaat  ULim^  ^m 
At¥\mA  tiaa  cy>v  «cicai&t.     like  qaettk>a  of  iktt  caaaoLdatiaa  ef 
reteirei  tMbe  attebtKA,  aad  anj  ■fhfine  of  cowaoiidatioa 
ytfJ^ji^Aj  yrvTi^  tar  the  principle  of  redaapcioa  ivvcr  a 
at  the  <»f4i<fft  of  the  Gotenubetit,  and  aot  on  a  gma  dar  at  it  the  ] 
practice. 

The  fo^>/vic»g  taUe  §tfjw%  the  die  datet  acd  the  amo^zit  repajalile  ir 
each  jear : — 


trmmuj  Bilte  (For  Lom  t^nifees) 

„    (ForPabHeWofto) 

M         M    (Ditciwuiy  of  BoTc 


,«    (ForPttbteWoriu). 


u^in  \    "Mit^liSirflJlt, 


(DMlinf  HMboor  Rootunp^no)! 
<For  PabHo  Worlu) 


:;    (BotiomptlOM). 


UnfmidodDeU 

Total  PDbllo  DoH. 


4 

H 

4 
4 
4 
4 


fiOO.009 
t4O,00O 


£'    4,f45,Mt 


£;  aft,0M,460 


tn,ooo 

600,000 

76,000 
100.000 


4OK.900 
1,600,000 


4,M»,tl6 


U^707,»4 


1,000,000 

M75,000 
100,000 

tso,ooo 

402,900 


0,tl431« 


86,641,7a4 
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As  will  be  seen  in  this  table.  New  South  Wales  is  indebted  to  the 
London  market  for  ailmost  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  under  loan. 
This  dependenoe  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  the  lack  of 
looal  capital;  but  of  late  years,  when  such  capital  has  been  fairly 
abundant,  the  Government  has  still  turned  to  London,  where  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  it  could  borrow  was  much  below  what  would  have  been 
demanded  by  the  local  capitalists.  The  local  and  English  rates  are  now 
muoh  nearer  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  Australia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Government  could  place  small  loans  almost  as  advan- 
tageously in  Sydney  as  in  London. 

Financial  Agents. 

Since  the  inception  of  responsible  government,  the  State  has  had  special 
local  and  LondoUi  agencies  to  conduct  its  banking  business.  The  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales  was  first  appointed,  and  under  its  auspices  the  first 
external  loan  of  1854  was  issued.  The  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 
negotiated  all  subsequent  loan  issues  until  1869,  when  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  again  took  up  the  management  of  loan  operations  in  London. 
In  1884  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  Associated  Banks,  which  were 
represented  in  England  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  On  the 
31st  December,  1889,  the  agreement  with  the  Associated  Banks  came  to 
an  end,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  year  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  became  the  State's  authorised  agent  to  transact  such 
financial  business  connected  with  the  London  account  as  was  not  under- 
taken by  the  Bank  of  England,  while  the  Associated  Banks  divided 
amongst  them  the  local  business.  The  arrangement  continued  until  the 
crisis  in  1893,  when  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  again  became  sole 
local  agent  for  the  Government.  During  1896-6  a  current  account  was 
opened  at  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney,  and  during  1896-7  a  similar  account 
was  opened  at  the  Conmiercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited). 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  the  State's  agent  for  the  issue  and 
management  of  stock  since  1884,  although  this  institution  inscribed  the 
bulk  of  the  loan  of  1882  and  the  two  issues  of  1883,  negotiated  in 
London  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  charges  for  negotiation 
and  management  are,  however,  higher  than  those  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  which  acts  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Victoria,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  prestige  of  the  former  institution,  no 
doubt,  influenced  the  Government  in  its  choice  of  an  agent.  Outside 
inscribed  stock  transactions  the  Government  prefers  accepting  aid  from 
other  banks  in  issuing  loans,  and  accordingly  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  during  1892  and  1893,  issued  and  negotiated  £3,250,000 
Treasury  Bills.  In  February,  1906,  however,  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  acted  as  agent  in  the  negotiation  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of 
£2,000,000. 

Chargbs  on  Floating  Loans. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  composition  duty  of  12s.  6d. 
per  cent,  to  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock.  The  other 
charges — bank  commission,  ^  per  cent. ;  brokerage,  ^  per  cent. ;  and  minor 
expenses,  which  amount  to  about  Is.  per  cent. — are  for  services  rendered. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  by 
the  Bank  of  England  are  £500  per  million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £460 
for  the  next  five,  and  £400  per  million  for  the  next  twenty-nine  millions, 
and  £200  per  million  for  all  further  amounts.  Prior  to  March,  1895,  the 
charges  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  case.  From  May,  1899,  all 
amounts  raised  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  charged 
£200  per  million. 
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The  eemminion  paid  to  die  London  aod  Weetminster  Bnnk  lor  tlie  iMiie 
of  the  £8,000,006  inwribed  stock  in  Februmrf,  1906,  wm  ^  per  aeai., 
*nd  the  egreement  proridee  for  tlie  pnjmeDt  of  £960  per  miHion  mMomaXlj 
for  the  intcription  and  management  of  the  lean. 

The  tab  joined  statement  giTot  the  diargee  of  nagotiatkNi  of    ~ 
last  loans  issued  by  the  State  in  debenture  form,  and  of  ibe 
stock  loans  floated  during  the  period  1885-190C : — 


Tmt 


OfMi 


Doty. 


4  iL  d.  a  &4. 


(fat 


190i-A 


%m/m.  %vn,m 

10Q0.000J    t,MS,98B 

hmojm  I ' 


%m 

Mil 

^m 

nfin 

eu  ft 

tMO 

KTM 

i,m 

uAm 

OU    5 

MOO 

M«f 

•njn 

man 

IV    9 

•  U    1 

eu  s 

1  IS   s 


lflM-6 


I      ISUOO  I      irfL     )      Bl.     t       an.     1      iriL  1 


Iiniiit 

taa 

MOMM 

•mjm 

UUiO 

8,000 

7^ 

S14W 

1    f    8 

Its 

IMI 

i^ffl^qfp 

Mu,m 

18.780 

8,008 

T^ 

SMoe 

18   8 

1  t  1 

UB4 

MOQ.MO 

MttJH 

84,878 

87,600 

14488 

78^84 

ITS 

18   7 

UK 

6M»fin 

«,M<.041 

84,878 

87,600 

U.486 

7M11 

17    8 

lis    8 

ISW 

ijw/na 

fi^7,0M 

84,875 

87,600 

14,481 

76466 

1    7    » 

18    1 

U88 

S^MMMO 

S,e9M«l 

n,87ft 

17.600 

8^80 

48,755 

1    710 

1    6U 

18» 

1,100,000 

1,584,106 

0,876 

17,600 

8,87S 

48,754 

1    710 

ITS 

im 

4,UO.Q0O 

4,tT8,0B0 

88,186 

88,600 

11,784 

08,408 

17   8 

18   8 

lan 

»i.m 

»4,S0O 

1*888 

ITS 

880 

%m 

OlS   8 

OK   f 

UOB 

m,m 

m,iBO 

l.»0 

KIL 

880 

1,780 

on  S 

♦  IS   4 

UOB 

XlsMfim 

t,»14,88I 

18,888 

18,688 

8,888 

SA498 

1    8   S 

1  ris 

UM 

SB^MO 

848,488 

8300 

4.188 

8478 

18.888 

1    S    8 

1   SXl 

UM 

4,iOM» 

8,8n.«06 

88^080 

80,008 

M,1tl 

■^ni 

1   71S 

I  s  s 

1808 

MOHSW 

MOMBi 

MM 

7J00 

M41 

S1416 

1    S   i 

1   S   4 

IfOl 

«,soMm 

s,noyooo 

88,880 

8IV088 

-SWT 

mm 

tit    8 

tis  s 

1MB 

9.MNM0 

t»88M88 

is,n8 

1M80 

•18408 

9U8B 

tlSU 

tIS   8 

lSOB-6 

Mositao 

1,88<|^080 

ifjm 

8^80 

St^OOB 

4^888 

8   S   0 

8  a  s 

*  Inolndat  midarwiltiiv  oosuniMlon  of  1^  per  o«nt. 

RnnxMPTioKB  a»d  Smniio  Fvyna. 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  the  former  case,  tiie  aaioimt 
of  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced;  in  tk 
latter  case  the  liability  remains  the  same.  Repayments,  however,  are 
chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  The  State  Debt  and  Sinking 
Fund  Act  of  1904  was  brought  into  operation  on  the  let  July,  1005. 
Under  the  proTisions  of  this  Act  a  general  sinking  fund  was  created,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £350,000  is  made  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  such  further  amount  as  Parliament  may  provide.  The  GommissioDsrB 
are  directed  from  time  to  time  to  apply  the  amount  at  credit  of  the  fund 
in  purchasing,  redeeming,  or  paying-off  Goremment  stock,  debentares,  or 
Treasury  bills ;  meanwhile  they  are  empowered  to  iuTOst  tiie  moneja  under 
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tfaa  Act.  It  muit,  bowereiry  be  boma  in  mind  thmt  tiie  whole  amount  of 
^350,000  will  not  be  available  for  general  purpoaes,  inaimueh  as  a  sum  of 
<£260,000  is  required  yearly  to  retire  matured  Revenue  DeAoieney  Bilk  in 
aooordanee  with  the  terms  of  the  Acts  under  whidi  they  were  issued.  The 
residue  (£100,000),  together  wilii  credits,  interest  on  stocks,  fixed  deposito 
in  banks  of  issue,  and  any  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
period  constitutes  the  amount  available  for  application  to  redemptions  in 
any  one  year.  The  balance  at  credit  of  the  fund  on  the  Ist  July,  1906, 
was  £566,i84.  During  July,  1906,  the  balance  was  reduced  by  the 
redemption  of  matured  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £224,900.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  withdrawal  was  partly  compensated  for  by  a  credit  of 
£50,000  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1905.  The  transactions 
under  the  Act  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  were  as 
follow : — 

Dr. 
To  Bslaaee  tak«n  over  from  Colonial  Treatnrer—  £  £ 

Cadi 395,017 

Bank  Fixed  Deposito  £9,419 

454,436 

Country  Towns  Water  Sopply—Repaymeats    500 

Country  Towns  Sewerage— Repaymeota 37 

To  promote  ■etUement  under  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895 — 

Repayments  10,016 

Annual  Oontribetion  from  Consolidated  Bevenne  Fund 350,000 

Interest  on  Investments 1,182 

Interest  on  Current  Accounts •    313 

Tetod £816,484 

By  Rsde«ptfena-»  £  £ 

Traasuy  Deficieaoy  Bilk,  53  Vie.  No.  9 180,000 

Trearary  Defiaiency  Bilk,  64  Vic.  No.  08  and  1  Edw. 

VII  No.  8 106.000 

250,000 

By  Balance  at  credit  of  Commissioners— 

On  Fixed  Deposit 309,419 

On  Deposit  with  Colonial  Treasurer 40 

On  AceoonS  Current 257,025 

566,484 

Total £816,484 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  ''  State  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1904,'' 
the  bfdanoes  at  credit  of  the  Special  Accounts  established  by  the  Treasury 
Bills  Deficiency  Act,  1889;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1895; 
the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act,  1900;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency 
(Amendment)  Act,  1901 ;  Ite  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Act  of  1889 ;  and 
the  Sinking  Funds  constituted  by  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894  (No.  2),  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  were  transferred  to  and  administered  by  the 
State  Debt  Commissioners  from  the  1st  July,  1905. 

.  Quotations  for  Stook. 

The  standard  of  the  State's  credit  can  be  gauged  either  from  the  prices 
obtained  by  original  iuTestors  in  loans,  or  from  the  prices  quoted  on  the 
market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.  The  ordinary  stock 
transactions  on  the  London  Exchange  are,  perhaps,  a  better  guide,  as. 
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unlets  the  market  quotations  are  disturbed  by  the  issue  ot  a  loan  by  New 
South  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  State  of  the  Australasian  group,  Uie 
standard  of  credit  can  be  established  daily,  and,  consequently,  up  to  date. 
The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotations  during  1905-6  on  the 
London  market  for  the  J&16,500,000  3^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  maturing 
October,  1924  :— 


D»te. 


Month. 


1006. 

July 

Augiut    

September  .. 

October  

November  .. 
December  .. 

1906. 

January  

February 

March 

April   

May 

Jmie 


Dv. 


let 
6th 
2ud 
7th 
4th 
2ad 


6th 
3rd 
drd 
7th 
6th 
2nd 


ATMmge  Itorket  Prie«. 


"Cam 
DiTldeiMl.' 


"Ex 

Dividend." 


Mr  £100 
■Mbif  yielded 

to  invcfton 

ifetookifbold 

tUldfttoot 

nmtoritjr. 


lOOi 
102 

991 

98 

98i 


lOOl 
1021 
100 
100 
99i 
99i 


96*03 
09-29 
100-62 
99-44 
07-67 
97-90 


99-67 
101-30 
96-63 
00*04 
0917 
9800 


£ 

3  12 
3  13 
3  9 
3  11 
3  13 
3  13 


a.    d. 


74 

4 


11  2 

8  Hi 

12  ' 
10 

11  8i 

12  Oi 


The  foregoing  table  indicates  fluctuations  in  the  stocks  of  the  State 
during  the  twelye  months,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the 
finanoial  year  the  price  remained  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  July,  1905. 

Transactions  in  Government  securities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  stock,  issued  under  Act 
66  Vic.  No.  1.  Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  funded  stock  are  rare. 
The  prices  of  the  new  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  due  1913  for  each  month 
of  1905-6  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Date. 


Month. 


Day. 


Arenge  Macket  Prioe. 


"Cum 
Mvidend." 


"Ex 
Mvidend/ 


1909. 

July 

Auguat 

September 

October 

November  , 
December.., 

1906. 

January  ... 
February.... 

March 

April  , 

May 

June 


17tb 

102i 

15th 

100 

18th 

101 

16tb 

108i 

16th 

103 

14th 

102i 

15th 

laii 

15th 

102 

15th 

104 

10th 

1021 

15th 

103 

16th 

109 

10078 
99*95 
l«J0-57 
102-52 
101*93 
10112 


101*77 
101*95 
103*64 
101*85 
101-97 
101*02 


Amraalvmto  per 
£100  iterUng 
ytiklMt  to  in- 
vestors If  etook 
IshekltUl  date 
oCmaturity. 


£ 

3  18 

4  0 
3  19 
3  13 
3  14 
3  17 


s.  d. 


6 

lU 
Of 

2* 

lOi 

3f 


3  15 
3  14 
3  9 
3  14 
3  14 
3  16 


9i 

4 
5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stook  registered  in  the  State 
and  in  London.  The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  market  is  only 
X12,287,959,  and  of  this  sum  ^153,900  represents  debentures,  and 
^126,941  old  funded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not  quoted 
regularly : — 


Amount  Beffittered  In- 

Annual  Inteiett- 

OMOfSMarity. 

New  South  Wales. 

Amount  payable  In- 

PurcilMMd 
from  Trust 

Hsken 
up  In 
Open 

Hutet. 

London. 

Tbtal. 

New 

TbtaL 

Funds 

South 

hehlby 
Tressury. 

Wales. 

£ 

A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

284,400 

*16S.000 

18,166,860 

8.686,160 

16,142 

886,161 

841,808 

N.S.W.  4  per  Cents.  .... 

406,240 

126,041 

680,100 

21,208 

21.206 

N.aW.  Funded  Stock- 

MViaNo.  1  

1,147.260 

1.402,000 

2,640.860 

101,074 

101,074 

58Vlo.No.14 

80.000 

888,047 

868.047 

26.018 

26,018 

60  Via  No.   «    

880.000 

462,046 

1.882,046 

80.068 

80,068 

SO  Vic.  Na  82 

1.088.600 

770.810 

1,800,810 

64,204 

64,204 

61  Vic.  No.  48 

86,000 

1.742.466 

1,768,466 

61,806 

61,806 

S2Vlo.No.  86 

1,600.000 

1,600,000 

66,260 

66,260 

68  Vic.  No.  42 

228.000 

228,0U0 

7,080 

7,060 

64  Vic.  No.  60 

1,866,864 

1,866,864 

64,674 

64,674 

1  Bdw.  VII  Na  63  ,  . . 

1,000.000 

498,781 

1,400,781 

67.402 

67,402 

4Edw.  VlINo.81.... 



64.666 

84,666 

2.080 

2,060 

N.&W.  1924  Stock.... 

20,000 

178,066 

...... 

198,066 

6.042 

6,042 

N.8.W.  1026  Stock.... 

160.000 

72.266 

. 

222,266 

6,668 

61668 

Inscribed  Stock  

68,618;600 

68,612,600 

1,868,860 

1,868,860 

Inwribed     Stock     (Ad- 

vMices    to    Setaen 

Act) 

806,000 
102.884 

120,060. 

425,060 
102,884 

12,801 
8,402 

12,801 
8,402 

TreMury  Bll]»— 

68  Vic.  No.    0 

65  Vic.  No.    7 



t4,000 

t4,000 

60Vlo.No.22 

1,010,668 

1,010.668 

80,687 

80,687 

6Edw.VIINo.80.... 

886,800 



886800 

11,701 

11,701 

68Vlo.  No.  46 

ti.ooo 

600,000 

{8,400 

64  Vic.  No.  10 

600,000 

1,000,000 

20,000 

80,000 

40,000 

64  Vic.  No.  68,  and  1 

Bdw.  VII  No.  8   .... 

866,170 





866.170 

10,666 

.       • . 

10,666 

2£dw.  VlINo.04.... 

600,000 

8,600,000 

4,000,000 

10,188 

140,000 

160,188 

8  Edw.  VII  No.  U. . . . 



260,000 

260.000 

10,000 

10,000 

^Bdw.VIINo.  8.... 

880,000 

1,608,000 

, 

1,002,000 

68.616 

68,616 

4  Edw.  VII  No.  81.... 

240,000 

240,000 

8,400 

8:400 

Ttottl 

7,488,026 

12,287,060 

66,014,660 

86,641,784 

600.426 

2,868,480 

8,062366 

*  Includes  £100  overdue.       f  Includes  £8,160  otrerdne.       |  Overdue. 

The  owners  of  debentures  are  not  known,  as  the  bonds  are  transferable 
by  delivery;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  be  established  by  the 
registration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
agencies. 

Character  of  Stock  Issued. 
As  will  be  seen  on  page  633,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Treasury  bills, 
debentures,  and  stock.  The  Treasury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  disappear  from  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  either  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  them  when 
the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
redemption  ou  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either 
in  anticipation  of,  or  to  make  good,  deficiencies  in  revenue,  is  an  old- 
established  one;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  been  made  to 
serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to  meet 
certain  obligations  for  public  works  and  redemptions.  This  is  an  inno- 
vation which  could  not  be  well  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in 
name  only;  but  they  have  some  points  in  common  with  the  British 
Exchequer  bills.      The  amount  current  on  the  30th  June,   1906,   was 
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JMIMI^*  ol  wLkk  HUft  jtl^l4,5U  iijwn  bib  ui  aid  «€ 
mmd  Jt7,400,^00  tlM*  iMved  Cor  Iom  wrieei  Md 
iM2  to  Una  Hm  pradics  f oUoMd  vm  to  rmim  loans  bj- 
Ift  tika  7|wr  iMt  MUMd,  bowBvcr,  Uw  iMcribed  Stack  Act 
eoofornaitj  with  tbe  prc^uioos  of  the  Imperial  **  Colonial  Stock  Aca  o< 
1877,^  aad  the  tTSlcm  of  raiaiftg  feam  bj  debentaica  tetmiaated  for  the 
ttine  bataip.  Daring  the  fii-aneial  ^aar  eadsd  30th  Jane,  1905,  kovever, 
debeotorM  to  the  aawont  of  jtl31,100  were  raiaed  btcaDj  under  Act  Si 
YicL  No,  00,  aad  under  that  Act  and  Act  1  Edv.  Til  No.  62,  debentaica 
to  tka  amount  of  £f,000,000  were  raised  in  Laadon,  hoOi  amount* 
maturing  in  1915,  and  LeariLg  intere^  at  ^be  rate  of  4  per  eent.  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  debentures  outstanding  oa  the  30th  June,  1906, 
was  ^,15€,8.jO,  which  is  nearij  ODe-«ixth  of  the  inscribed  stock  current. 

The  t^«ae  of  funded  fttock,  which  maj  be  more  appropristdr  terme«i 
refisCered  stock,  is  regulated  br  four  Acts — one  passed  in  1873,  one  n 
1899,  one  in  1894,  and  the  other  in  1895.  Stock  isroed  under  the  fomer 
Act  is  interminable,  while  that  iiisoed  under  the  mot«  reeent  Acts  ma^  be 
rsdasmed  at  the  option  of  the  Goremment,  at  the  expiration  of  taaut^ 
jaais  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act  was  passed,  on  the  Treasurer  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem. 

FrmsD  Stock  Issusn  Locally. 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Goremment  was  authorised  to  raise  bj  a 
local  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  be  known  as  tlw  '^  New  South 
Wales  4  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  order  to  raise  this  sum 
was  £530,190,  which,  together  with  £3,700  raised  under  another  Act, 
represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable  stock  of  the  State. 

The  Funded  Stoek  Act  of  1892  authorised  the  ivue  of  stock  to  the 
smount  of  £3,000,000,  redeemable  in  1912.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  price  of  par,  while  the  purchasers  weie 
alorded  the  priTilege  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  £10,  or  any 
multiple  of  that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£3,549,350,  tearing  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,660  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  Loan  AcU  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic  Na  6,  60  Vic  No.  32,  43  of  1897, 
36  of  1898,  and  42  of  1899,  psssed  in  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
and  1899,  respectiTely,  prorided  for  the  establishment  of  other  local  stodn. 
The  stocks  under  the  first-mentioned  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales 
1924  Stock  and  Funded  Stock*  the  latter  running  pari  pastu  with  the 
Stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1,  the  amounts  outstanding  on  30th  June, 
1906,  being  £198,065  and  £863,947  respectively;  the  stocks  trader  the 
1895  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded 
Stoek,  the  latter  also  being  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  floated 
under  56  Vic.  No.  1.  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906, 
were  £222,255  and  £1,332,945  respectively.  The  stocks  under  the  1896 
Act  are  known  as  New  South  WalM  1927  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and 
are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  in  respect  of  the  issues 
under  the  1894  and  1895  Acts.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of 
funded  stock  had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  £1,809,810.  No  sales  of 
1927  Stock  hare  yet  taken  plaoe.  The  rate  of  interest  chargeable  od  the 
fire  loans  just  specified  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  stocks  under  the 
1897  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stock  had  been  effected  to  the 
amount  of  £1,768,456,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
anntmi.  No  sales  of  1928  Stock  hare  yet  taken  place.  The  stocks  under 
the  1898  Act  ere  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  1929  Stock  and  Funded 
Stock.  Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stoek  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent,  per  annum,  bad 
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tftken  place.  No  sales  of  1929  stock  have  jet  taken  place.  The  stocks 
under  the  1899  Act  are  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  1930  Stock  and 
Funded  Stock.  Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £228,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  had  taken  place.  No  sales  of  1930  stock  have  yet  taken  place. 
Under  Act  64  Vic.  No.  60,  funded  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1,366,854  was 
raised  locally  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  £550,000  of  which  miatures  in  1907,  and  £816,854  in 
1909.  Under  Act  1  Edw.  VII  Na  62,  funded  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000,  was  raised  locally  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  £499,781,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  per  annum,  both  maturing  in  1915.  Under  Act 
4  Edw.  VII  No.  31,  funded  stock,  to  the  amount  of  £84,565,  was  raised 
locally  to  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  maturing  in  1921. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  of  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent.,  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  settlers.  Under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  No.  106  of  1902,  the  issue  was  increased  to  £1,000,000.  Of 
this  stock,  £425,050  were  issued  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  of  which  £415,050 
carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and  £10,000  at  3}  per  cent,  per  . 
annum,  both  amounts  maturing  in  1919. 

The  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed  during  1883,  and  the  first  issue 
under  the  new  conditions  took  place  during  the  same  year;  but  the  Act 
coming  into  force  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  the  £2,000,000  dejben- 
ture  loan  of  1882,  the  holders  of  the  scrip  had  the  option  of  exchanging 
the  bonds  for  inscribed  stock,  a  privilege  which  was  availed  of  to  the 
extent  of  £1,186,300.  The  total  amount  of  inscribed  stock  issued  to  tbe 
30th  June,  1906,  was  £51,832,000,  and  the  amount  of  the  debenture  bonds 
converted  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  date  was  £1,680,500,  making  a  total 
of  £53,512,500  inscribed. 

The  Imperial  Colonial  Stock  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  1877,  and  provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon. 
It  also  defines  the  position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial 
indebtedness,  and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock 
transactions  shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  - 
liability,  direct  or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in_ 
respect  to  such  stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Issus  OF  Treasury  Bills. 

Consequent  upon  the  great  diflficulty  of  raising  money  both  in  England 
and  locally,  and  as  there  was  litle  probability  of  the  sale  of  debentures  in 
the  year  1858,  the  Treasurer  submitted  proposals  to  meet  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  the  time  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  which  were  to  be 
legal  tender  for  customs  duties  and  the  price  of  lands  sold  by  the  Crown. 
It  was  proposed  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  but  only 
£40,600  were  issued  during  1858,  bearing  interest  at  4d.  per  diem.  The 
Treasury  bills  at  the  present  time,  however,  are  not  the  negotiable  security 
that  they  were  in  those  olden  days.  Nor  is  there  much  resemblance 
between  New  South  Wales  bills  and  the  Exchequer  bills  of  the  British 
Treasury.  The  British  Exchequer  bills  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  is 
fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  months  the  holder 
has  the  option  of  retaining  them  or  presenting  them  for  payment  at  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Hence  the  bills  are  readily  saleable,  and  are 
frequently  used  in  commercial  transactions,  combining  as  they  do  the 
double  advantage  of  ready  money  and  money  bearing  interest.     But  New 
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South  Wales  TreMorj  bills  are  now  onlj  pajaUe  at  the  Treasnrj  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  vhich  thej  were  iMoed,  and  th^  earrr 
interest  at  a  ^zed  rate  for  the  whole  term  of  their  correncr,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  little  used  in  commerce. 

The  Treasury  bills  current,  as  preriouslj  mentioned,  include  those 
raised  to  meet  accumulated  deficiencies  in  rerenue,  and  thoae  issued  for 
loan  serrioes.  The  first  instalments  of  the  former  were  iaraed  during  1889 
and  1890,  under  authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  former  rear,  the 
amount  of  the  issue  being  £2,502,884.  The  bilb  were  not  issued  to  the 
public,  as  the  Treasury  had  large  sums  belonging  to  Tarious  trusu  await- 
ing iuTestment.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency  loan  outstanding  at  the 
middle  of  1906  was  £102,884.  The  second  issue  of  deficiency  bills  took 
place  in  1895,  the  total  amount  being  £1,174,700;  this  sum,  howerer, 
was  found  to  be  £150,000  in  excess  of  that  required,  and,  consequently, 
bills  to  that  value  were  cancelled  during  189&-7,  while  the  amount  out- 
standing on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  £1,019,563.  The  bills  were  taken 
up  by  the  Treasury  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  same  arrangements  for 
the  extinction  of  the  amount  have  been  made.  The  other  class  oi  Treasury 
bills  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  loan.  As  late  ss 
1890,  New  South  Wales  could  borrow  in  London  on  very  favourable  terms; 
but  a  reaction  was  setting  in,  and  in  1892,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  borrow,  the  conditions  were  most  unfarouraUe.  The  State  was  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  changed  circumstances,  as  it  was  committed  to  engage- 
ments for  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  contracts  had  been 
accepted  on  the  assumption  that  funds  would  be  arailaUe.  To  tide  oyer 
the  difficulty,  the  Government,  during  the  years  1892*3,  issued  Treasury 
bills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  55  Vic. 
No.  7,  passed  in  December,  1891,  and  £3,250,000  were  placed  on  the 
market,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and 
the  balance,  £750,000,  taken  up  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
Of  these  bills  there  are  £4,000  outstanding,  overdue  and  not  presented. 

In  1900,  the  I^ndon  market  was  again  unfavourable  to  the  flotation 
of  a  long-dated  loan,  owing  to  the  South  African  war  having  affected  the 
operations  in  stocks,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  issuing  Treasury  bills.  Accordingly,  authority  was  obtained 
under  Act  46  of  1899  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000, 
and  of  these  £1,000,000  were  sold  in  London  in  1900  at  4  per  cent., 
and  £500,000  in  Sydney  at  3^  per  cent,  interest.  The  balance,  viz., 
£2,500,000,  were  sold  in*190I,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  in  London,  while 
£1,500,000,  in  three  instalments  of  £500,000  each,  were  issued  locally 
at  3^  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  these  bills  have  been  used  for  the 
General  Loan  Services  of  the  State.  Of  these  bills  tiiere  are  £3,400  out- 
standing, overdue  and  not  presented. 

In  1902,  Treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £755,179  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  balances  of  the  'General  Post  Office  New 
Street  Aesumption  Suspense  Account,  the  Centennial  Park  Suspense 
Account,  and  to  recoup  the  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  53  Vic. 
No.  24,  an  amount  of  £150,000  applied  towards  the  partial  liquidation 
of  the  balance  of  debentures  issued  under  Act  31  Vic.  No.  11.  These  bills 
are  held  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  and  are  being  discharged  by 
an  annual  payment  of  £100,000,  the  amount  outstanding  on  the  30th 
June,  1906,  being  £355,179. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  Treasury  bills  for  public 
works  were  issued  in  London  for  £1,000,000,  £600,000,  and  £200,000, 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1907.  Treasury 
bills  were  isstied  locally  during  the  same  period  to  the  amount  of  £175,000, 
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with  interest  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent.,  £75,000  being  redeemable  in  1907 
and  £100,000  in  1908.  During  the  year  ended  dOth  June,  1904,  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  for  public  works  in  London  for  £200,000,  £1,000,000, 
£250,000,  and  £250,000,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  ot  4  per  cent, 
redeemable  in  1907.  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  were  also 
lioaied  in  London  in  connection  with  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions, 
redeemable  in  1907,  and  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  bills  for  public  works  were  raised  locally  for  £325,000  and 
£125,300,  respectively,  the  former  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 J  per 
cent.,  redeemable  in  1907,  and  the  latter  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1908. 
In  addition,  in  connection  with  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions, 
amounts  of  £260,000,  £203,000,  and  £37,000  were  raised  locally,  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1907.  During  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1905,  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £124,700  were  raised  locally 
for  public  works  at  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1908.  In  addition,  bills 
amounting  to  £402,900  for  redemption  purposes  were  raised  locally, 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1910. 

During  the  financial  year  1905-6,  Treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  £336,890,  to  liquidate  the  deficiency  at  Consolidated  Revenue 
to  30th  June,  1905.  These  bills  are  held  by  the  Government  Savings 
Bank,  and  will  be  discharged  by  payment  up  to  a  sum  of  £50,000  per 
annum,  provided  the  surplus  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  is. 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  various  issues  of 
Treasury  bills,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  at  3,  3^, 
3J,  and  4J  per  cent.,  were  negotiated  in  London  : — 
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Ti.^  1^?^  and  1*91  raue^  were  orisinalJj  placed  at  4  per  eeat.,  l«s  as 
the  iitf'Zi*rj  reprcaenting  their  pnnrba^e  vaa  entirelv  at  tbc  disp4iaal  of  tite 
Tr-^'jrv,  YpTiTir:  trtwt  f  oncLs.  the  interwt  on  all  bat  Jt219,50»>  vaa  reiiiite»i 
to  .1  j^r  cent,  from  lit  January,  1^95.  Tbe  amont  at  \\  per  eest.  vas 
a  loan  by  the  Saring^  Bank  of  Xcw  >oath  Wales. 

I»si:b  or  Ixscribcb  Stock  Loass  or  LosKizr. 

8iRc«^  l^'^l,  «iz  Ioan«,  forming  part  of  the  Funded  Debt,  haw  been 
plaoe<l  in  London.  In  October,  1«?93,  a  loan  of  £i,500.000,  bemrir^L' 
inter».-<t  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minirnmn  of  9.'? J,  was  iMoed  in  London.  Tl* 
arerafre  price  realiied  wa«  JtlOO  lis.  UHd.'  The  total  amonnt  aobacribed 
wa9  i:6,46.'>,(KXi,  and  the  intMw  proeeeds  amonnted  to  Xi,51 4,861.  The 
actual  inter^^  paid  by  the  Goremment,  after  aDovinfr  for  charges,  and 
reflemption  at  par  on  matority,  is  £4  3i».  O^d.  per  XlOU,  while  the  recnm 
to  inT*^ors  wa*  £4  Is.  ^^d. 

In  S^pteniUr,  1^94,  a  loan  of  £8.'^3,000,  at  .'U  per  cent.,  was  floated, 
for  th<;  pfirpo^  of  renewing  nnall  loans  maturing  on  the  1st  Janoary. 
1^9.>.  The  minimiim  wax  fixe«l  at  par,  and  the  loan  waa  snfaacribed  over 
iiTc^foId,  the  amoant  tendered  being  £4,268,000.  The  actual  rate  per 
£100  Ht^;rlin^  payable  by  the  Goremment,  after  allowing  for  charges  and 
redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10^.  lid.,  while  the  rate  yielded  to 
tnTefttorit,  alM>  allowing  for  reflemption  at  par,  is  £3  9s.  4}^d. 

In  OctoU-r,  1><9.>,  a  loan  of  £4,0^>0,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  waa  floated  in 
London,  of  which  no  lens  than  £3,352,400  were  required  for  redemption 
purpo^^.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  and  the  average  realised 
wa-i  £0G  18.H.  3^d.  Tlie  actual  rate  paid  by  tlie  GoTemment  per  £100  is 
£3  4s.  3^d.,  while  the  yield  to  the  inrestors  is  £3  39.  2}d. 

The  next  flotation  on  the  London  market  took  place  in  January,  189*'^, 
when  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  99,  was  Hucoessftilly  floated,  the  gross  proceeds  being  £1,506,269. 
The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Gorernment  was  £3  Is.  6d.,  and  the  yield  to 
inrestorn,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par,  was  £3  Oh.  4td. 

The  next  loan  raise<I  in  London  was  the  £4,000,000,  at  3  per  cent., 
floatefi  in  October,  1901.  Tlie  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  to  Tje  expended  upon  works  in  connection  with  the  resumption 
of  water  frontages,  the  construction  of  wharyes,  &c.,  at  Darling  Harbour, 
and  upon  oth^^r  public  works.  The  loan  matures  in  1935,  and  ranks 
pfiri  pannu  with  the  New  South  Wales  3  per  cent.  1935  stock  already 
existing.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £3,760,000,  and  the  amount 
credited  to  the  General  Loan  Account,  after  deducting  all  charges  and 
accrued  interest,  was  £3,644,918,  or  £91  2».  6d.  per  £100.  Tbe  actual 
rate  payable  by  the  Government,  allowing  for  redemption,  is  £3  88.  3d., 
while  the  yield  to  investors  is  £3  6s.  4^d. 

In  Mayii  1902,  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  £3,000,000  was  placed  in  London 
at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  being  £35,420,000.  The 
groHH  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,835,000,  and  the  net  proceeds  arailaUe 
for  expenditure,  after  allowing  for  accrued  interest,  underwriting,  and 
other  expenses,  were  £2,727,191,  or  £90  18b.  lid.  per  £100.  The  actual 
rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the  Government,  allowing  for  redemption  at 
par  on  maturity,  is  £3  8s.  7d.  per  £100,  and  the  vield  to  investors 
£3  6s.  l\i\. 

Under  '^  Loan  Act,  1902,"  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  placed  in  London 
early  in  1906  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  maturing  in  1950.  The  gross 
proceeds  were  £1,990,000,  and  the  net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure, 
after  deducting  brokerage,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  was 
£1,940,438.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity  is  £3  138.  OJd.,  and  the  vield 
to  inventors  £3  lOs.  8d. 
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Actual  Ratsb  of  IirrEiasT  osr  Fv3I»e»  J>E»t  L»^%. 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  to  the  Ck)verniiient  and  the  yield  to 
investors  per  £100  sterling  on  each  of  the  issues  from  1881  to  1906  ; — 


Uato. 


Vifuklflb 


18»I 

1882 

1904^ 

1904-d 

1904-5 

1883^ 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1895-6 

1895-6 

1895-7 

1896-7 

1898-9 

1901 

1902 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1902M 

1905-6 

1905-« 

1888 
I89a 

1894 
1895 
1896-6 
1896-7 
189&-7 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1897-H 
1899-9 
1898-9 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1902-4 
1903-4 
1903-4 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1904-5 
1904-5 
1904-5 
1906-4 
19II&-6 
1905-6 
1905-6 


hi 

-fSfc 


I' 


Awsont  of 
PimciiMl. 


19tO 

4 

19SS 

4 

1015 

4 

1915 

4 

1915 

4 

1933 

4 

1933 

4 

1924 

31 

1924 

3i 

1924 
1918 

3i 
3i 

1918 

3i 

1918 

3i 

1918 

3i 

1933 

4 

1918 

3i 

1935 

3 

1935 

3 

1924 

3 

1925 

3 

1924 

3 

1925 

3 

1919 

3 

1935 

3 

1935 

3 

1919 

3 

1912 

3 

1919 

3 

1950 

n 

1919 

A        r 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1912 

4 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

J 

3 

1912 

3 

1912 

3 

1912 

3 

1912 

3i 

1912 

3* 

1912 

3{ 

1912 

3 

1912 

31 

1907 

4 

1912 

^ 

1907 

4 

1909 

4 

1915 

4 

1912 

31 

1915 

1915 
1921 

3* 

£ 
Debentores. 
2,050vOOO 
2,000,000 
1,060,000 
1,000,000 
131,100 


3,000,000 

3,OiN),000 

5,5011  000 

5,0iil»000 

5,5u0,000 

3,500.000 

3,500,000 

4,500,000 

494,200 

2,500,000 

832,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

20,000 

50,000 

178,065 

172,255 

220,050 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

25,000 

120,000 

50,000 

2,000,000 

10,000 

Fbnded  itook. 

227,000 

1,829,400 

307,430 

130,750 

180,000 

54.770 

863,947 

340,458 

812,207 

83,015 

952,716 

280 

227,027 

539,753 

300 

973,997 

267,302 

1,500,000 

7,000 

8,876 

376.218 

12,281 

173,782 

816,854 

1,000,000 

506,000 

228,000 

409,781 

84,565 


Met  Proceeds 


and  Aoeraed 
Interest 


Rate  per  £100  sterling: 
Yielded  to 


Ifmuk  by  Oovenn 
ment,  allowing 
for  redemption 

at  par  om. 

maiiirity. 


2,095,973 

2,012,154 

I  l,95I,4iH 
131,100 

2,935,909 

2,958,831 

5,024,458 

4,921,878 

5,074,026 

3,543,177 

3,498,020 

4,186,144 

459,732 

2,440,549 

829,551 

3,804,573 

1,479^746 

20,000 

50,000 

177,651 

172,135 

219,450 

3,644,918 

2,727,191 

25,000 

120,000 

60,000 

1^40,438 

10,000 

226,596 

L,827,850 

313,410 

133,293 

180,000 

56,143 

862,776 

340,458 

811,982 

82,815 

951,466 

280 

226,077 

539,653 

300 

971,247 

265,802 

1,500,000 

7,000 

8,876 

375,418 

12.181 

173,682 

815,732 

1,000,000 

506,000 

228,000 

497,831 

83,765 


3  10  6i 

4  0  21 

4    6  3 

4    0  0 


8i 
0 


H 


4    2 
4    2 

3  18  41 

4  0  3 

3  17  71 
3    9" 

3  10  8 

3  18  0 

3  IS  0 

4  3  01 
3  10  11 
3    4  31 
3    1  6 
3    0  0 
3    0 
3    0 
3    0 
3    0 
3    8  3 
3    8  7 

0  0 
O    0 

0  0 

3  13  01 

3  10  0 


3 
3 
3 


0 

8 
6 

8f 


4    1    01 

4  0  U 
3  18    2 
3  18    01 
3    0 

5  17 
3    0 

0 
0 


0    9| 
0    81 


0 

1 

0 

0 

3  11    21 
3  11  111 
3  15    0 
3    0    0 

3  10    0 

4  2    11 

3  12    9i 

4  1 
4  1 
4  0 
3  10 
3  10 


0 
2 

0 


21 

0^ 
0 
0 

3  U    6 
3  12    Of 


original  in- 

vsetors  if  stock 

iahekllriUdaM 

of  maturity. 

£  s.     d. 

3  n  111 

3  19    91 

4  2    0 
4    0    0 

4  1  91 

4  1  1 

3  17  01 

3  18  11 

3  16  3i 

3  8  2 

3  9  4 

3  16  51 

3  16  51 

4  1" 
9 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


»1 

0 
0 
0 


a  0  0 


3  € 
3  € 

3  # 
3  O 

3  0  0 
3  10  8 
3  10  0 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3  10 
3  10 
3  15 
3  0 

3  10 

4  0 

3  10 

4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
3  10 
3  10 
3  10 
3  10 


41 
II 
0 
O 


4  4% 
4  0  0 
3  18 
3  18 
3  9 
3  17 
3  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

01 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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When  the  neeemties  ol  the  TreMoier  compelled  him  to  borrow  in  1891 
to  obtain  funds  to  eomplete  argent  public  works,  he  was  forced  to  accept 
a  net  price  of  93,  or  £S  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  In  1895,  however, 
as  preriouslj  mentioned,  a  4  per  cent,  loan  was  floated  at  an  average  of 
J^IOO  lis.  lO^d.,  the  actual  rale  paid  br  the  Goremment  after  allowing 
for  redemption  at  par  being  X4  2s.  4d. ;  while  in  1894,  the  average  price 
realised  for  the  ^32,000  ^  per  cent,  conversion  loan  was  j^lOl  14a.  8d., 
and  the  rate  paid  hj  the  Government  £Z  10s.  3^d.,  which  was  about  that 
given  for  the  1889  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  in  1898,  however, 
was  bj  far  the  most  sucoissful,  and  the  rates  paid  bj  the  Government  and 
yielded  to  the  investor  are  even  lower  than  those  of  the  1888  and  1895 
loans,  which  were  the  most  satisfactory  till  the  1898  loan  was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  something  of  the  resources 
on  which  the  State  may  rely  as  security  for  the  public  creditors;  but 
before  examining  the  nature  of  these  resources  it  may  be  well  to  recapitu- 
late the  liabilities  outstanding.     These  are  as  follow  : — 

Pabltc  Debt,  indiidiiigTrasfluy  Bilb  for  losasenrioes £83,827.218 

TresMiry  BilU  in  sid  of  Reveone   1,814,516 

Uninverted  Tnist  Foods 2,272,356 

Totsl £87,914,090 

Xo  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  balances  to 
credit  of  trust  accounts,  as  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Trust  Funds  is  a 
liability,  whether  represented  by  securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable 
on  the  sum  of  £87,914,090  outotanding  amounts  to  £3,058,434.  The 
assets  of  the  Government  of  the  State  are  the  public  works,  the  business 
undertakings  of  which  yield  an  income  of  £2,669,779  after  all  charges 
of  maintenance  and  working  have  been  defrayed;  and  the  public 
lands,  of  which  124,237,031  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  mining  pur- 
poses, and  16,499,823  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  balance  due 
in  respect  of  which  amounts  to  £7,973,154,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  and  5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  is  obtained  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  £1,118,000,  or,  allowing  £150,000  for  administration, 
a  net  revenue  of  £968,000,  so  that  the  State  has  a  revenue  of  £3,649,779, 
or  £591,345  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  with  any 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any 
such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments with  the  public  creditors;  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  little  need 
be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  the  stock  of  the  State 
lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity  of  the  people  than  in  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  Government. 

The  diagram  opposite  this  page  shows  graphically  how  the  assets  of  this 
State  outweigh  the  liabilities.  The  liabilities  are  taken  to  be  the  Public 
Debt,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  amount  has  be-n 
expended  on  directly  productive  works,  over  8  per  cent,  on  works  in- 
directly productive,  and  less  than  16  per  cent,  on  works  not  productive. 
The  assets  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  actual  returns,  by  taking 
the  net  return  from  the  business  undertakings  of  the  State  for  the  year 
1905-6,  and  capitalising  at  3^  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  value  of  the 
land  still  remaining  to  the  State  has  been  estimated,  and  the  actual  yalue 
of  sinking  fund  and  cash  in  hand  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  included.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  land  is  the  rental  received  during  1905-6  on  lands 
leased  less  the  cost  of  the  Department,  giving  a  net  return  of  nearly 
£446,000,  capitalised  at  3^  per  cent.,  plus  the  balance  outstanding  on 
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ASSETS    OF  THE    STATE 

The  values  shown  m.the  dixxginmu  T^epreservb  tJw  net  earmngs  during 
29056  fhonv  revenue  producing  i^^orks  capitahsedaiSi percenL  There  are 
also  shoivnthe  value  oPthepuhlic  lands,  cashuthand  and  sinking  fund 
The  vabwiXDnis  at30*^JuneWOe.  and  the  total  is  esiimjodted  atSJ02l515B85. 
Assets  noiyieiding  rei^enue  diredfy  such  as  harbauncohd  river  vw>rfes. 
ro€uds  arvoL  bridges. puhHc  buildings  and  others,  one  ruit  uvduded. 


LIABILITIES    OF    THE    STATE 

OnSOfttJune  190S the Puhlio Debt  mis  S8SS4i.735.  The  duagrantshows 
the  description,  of  works  orvwhidh^his  amount  has  been&pendedy 
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lands  alienated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  quoted  in  the 
diagram  is  understated.  Altogether  the  assets  areralued  at  £102,515,985, 
and  the  liabilities  at  £85,641,735,  showing  an  excess  of  assets  of  nearly 
17  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  satisfactory. 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  estimating  the  assets  no  account  was 
taken  of  works  not  directly  producing  revenue,  such  as  Harbour  Works, 
Roads  and  Bridges,  Public  Buildings,  and  others,  although  of  course, 
indirectly,  these  works  have  been  of  great  service  in  developing  the 
country. 


Effect  of  Feoeratiok  upon  the  State  Finances. 

The  question  of  the  effect  which  the  operations  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  have  upon  the  finances  of  the  State  is  of  great  moment,  and  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  deficits 
of  some  of  the  years,  since  federation  became  an  accomplished  fact,  put 
the  finances  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  necessitated  retrenchment  in 
public  expenditure.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  that  this  financial 
disturbance  has  any  connection  with  the  management  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Customs,  Excise,  Post  Office,  and  other  transferred  services. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  separated  under  two  heads — 
"new"  expenditure,  that  is  to  say,  on  services  called  into  being  since 
federation,  and  "other"  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services  trans- 
ferred by  the  States  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  **  new"  expenditure  is 
charged  to  the  States  proportionately  to  population,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
ferred services  over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  beine 
ascertained,  the  sum  of  "new"  and  "other"  expenditure  is  deductea 
from  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed 
back  to  the  States. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Conmfion wealth  in  New  South  Wales  from 
Customs  and  Excise  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  also  gives  the  revenue  for  the  three  years  prior  to 
federation.  There  are  also  shown,  i^ince  1900,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  dwelling  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
proportion  contributed  by  New  South  Wales  to  the  total  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue : — 


Ycitr. 

Amount. 

Per  head  of 

Proportion  of 

Proportion 
of  Onatonu 

FopolAtion. 

Population. 

»ndExciw 

Berenne. 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1898 

1,651,827 

13    8 

1899 

1,650,333 

1    4    9 

1900 

1.778.993 

16    3 

3615 

2301 

1901  (half  year) 

1,019.008 

0  14  11 

35-92 

23-91 

190K2 

2.812.732 

2    0  U 

35*98 

32-36 

1902-3 

3,478,742 

2    9    8 

36-17 

36-81 

190S-4 

3.229,786 

2    6    3 

36-35 

36-25 

1904-5 

3,033.617 

2    1    8 

36-57 

35  04 

1905-6 

3.233.922 

2    0  10 

36-81 

36-25 

1906-7  (estd.) 

3,404,000 

2    4    7 

37-06 

37-40 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  contributions  have  increased  by  over  £1  per 
head.  The  average  ad  valorem  duties  paid  in  New  South  Wales  in  1905 
were  16' 5  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  10*9  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
other  than  stimulants  and  narcotics.  In  1900,  the  year  prior  to  federa- 
tion, the  duties  were  10*3  per  cent,  and  1*3  per  cent,  respectively. 
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Tbe  operatioos  of  the  Po«t  mcd  Tck^iapk 
perMMi  viU  be  Ma  in  the  loll^viDr  lafaie :— 


.«-.         ..,— ^ 

£ 

£ 

1W8-W 

755,g:o 

0Si.9S 

1WI-19M 

m.48i 

7B,.S^9 

I9ri»^l 

8a3.9tS 

TM'.^SO 

l»i-re 

»7X312 

M0.68S 

iS^r?-<iO 

«K,79r» 

^oo.tso 

llPia-M 

M1^3 

•«».4T0 

190«~«S 

«0.15l 

8M,0M 

19ri$^05 

•            l/«5.«S 

«>.4I< 

i90»^r7  (e>ta.^ 

1,975.000 

MTjOM 

The  exf^nditure  doek  not  ioclude  the  eost  of  nev  vorka,  ete.,  afiiOMnung 
to  about  ^68.000  per  anniim. 

The  total  Commonwealth  rerenoe  and  expeDditure  in  Xev  South  Wales 
nQoe  the  inao^niration  of  the  CommoDwealth  were  as  follows : — 


T-r. 

1 

r.|— >.in^.. 

%em. 

1 

gMO. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  fbalf  ymt) 

1,2M.96 

47,iOS 

161.7^ 

401^390 

liN>l'2 

a«94,267 

99,2ar2 

I,213,2S1 

1^12.533 

imtr~% 

4,901,019 

114,131 

1,22«*,79S 

1,342.939 

19r0-4 

4,176,391 

167,rH3 

U31 8,052 

l,4S5,0e 

1004-5 

4.021, SIO 

169.064 

1,923.5S7 

1,492.671 

1905>^ 

4.314,8.Vl 

187.340 

1,385,561 

1,572,991 

1906-7  <cild.) 

4.49a»400 

206,300 

U4«l,008 

1    1*7^398 

1 

Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
"Braddon  Clause,"  and  which  expires  on  the  31fit  Decemher,  1910,  pro- 
rides  that  the  Federal  Treasurer  is  not  entitled  to  retain  more  than 
one- fourth  of  the  net  procc^eds  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  purposes  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  remaining  three-fourths 
and  as  much  more  sb  the  Treasurer  docs  not  require  being  handed  back 
to  the  States. 

The  following  statement  rIiows,  for  each  of  the  five  years  1902-3  to 
1906-7,  during  which  the  federal  tariff  has  been  in  full  operation — {a)  the 
amount  actually  returned  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  Commonwealth; 
(h)  the  amount  wliich  repre^c^ntH  three-fourths  of  the  net  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue  collected  in  New  South  Wales;  and  (c)  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  actually  returned  was  in  excess  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  collected:  — 


Tear. 


Amount  actaallj 
receired. 

(a) 


ht lH  IfJIIMf illliHg 

three-fourtlia  of        I 
Net  Ctutomsmiid  Ezciiei 
BeTomie.  I 

(b) 


(<r) 


of  (a) 


£             1 

£ 

£ 

190^3 

3.053,133        . 

2,554,621 

1        496,512 

190^-4 

2,683,417        : 

2,367,061 

1        316,356 

1904^ 

2,529,070 

2,219,553 

309,517 

1905^ 

2,742,770 

2,366,768 

376.00-2 

19()6-7(estd.) 

2.743,288        | 

2.489,765 

'        243,523 

In  the  above  statement  balances  from  previous  year  are  induded. 
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Up  to  1904-5  the  revenue  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease,  but  it  has 
•inee  inoreaaed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  expenditure,  the 
eurplua  returned  to  the  State  hag  become  smaller  and  smaller.  This  is  a 
juatter  of  serious  consideration  to  all  the  States  as  their  requirements  are 
increasing  yearly. 

The  expenditure  will  continue  to  increase  on  several  accounts,  chie&y 
owing  to  the  increased  naval  subsidy,  transferred  debts,  election  expenses, 
increased  sugar  bonus,  defence  expenditure.  High  Commissioner,  Arbi- 
tration Court,  etc. 

The  time,  therefore,  will  soon  arrive  when  the  amount  to  be  returned 
will  not  exceed  the  statutoi^y  three-fourths  of  net  Customs  and  Excise 
reveniie. 

Until  the  end  of  the  book-keeping  period  the  Commonwealth  credits  the 
actual  revenue,  debits  the  actual  expenditure,  and  returns  the  balance. 
The  return  to  each  State,  therefore,  depends  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
revenue,  and  especially  to  Customs  and  Excise,  which  comprises  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At  the  expiration  of  the  book-keeping  period, 
under  section  94  of  the  Constitution,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  may 
provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the  monthly  payment  to  the 
States  of  all  surplus  revenue.  This  period  expired  on  the  8th  October, 
1906,  but  no  alternative  has  yet  been  determined  upon. 

In  the  course  of  his  Budget  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  3l8t  July,  1906,  Sir  John  Forrest  proposed,  as  a  solution 
of  the  financial  problem,  that — 

(a)  Section  87  (Braddon  clause)  be  not  continued  beyond  the  31st 

December,  1910. 

(b)  That  after  31st  December,  1910,  up  to  31st  December,  1920,  and 

thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  net  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue  be  divided  between  the  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth as  follows  : — 

The  States  to  have — 

1.  A  guaranteed  fixed  annual  payment  for  ten  years  to  each 

State,  on  the  basis  of  three-fourths  of  the  net  revenue  from 
Customs  and  Excise  which  that  State  cdntributed  (excluding 
the  special  revenue  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia)  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  31st  December,  1910. 

2.  If  three-fourths  of  the  total  net  revenue  from  Customs  and 

Excise  in  any  year  (not  '^ ear-marked '')  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  guaranteed  fixed  payments  to  all  the  States,  the  excess 
to  be  returned  per  capita. 

3.  A  per  capita  return  of  three- fourths  of  any  surplus  of  "  ear* 

marked"  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  (new  or  addi*- 
tional),  after  providing  for  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
it  was  appropriated. 

The  Commonwealth  to  have — 

1 .  Subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  the  guaranteed  fixed  sum  to 

the  States,  one-fourth  of  the  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
(not  "  ear-marked  "). 

2.  Any  new  or  additional  net  Customs  and  E^xcise  revenue  '*  ear- 

marked '^  for  specific  purposes. 

3.  One-fourth  of  any  surplus  of  "  ear-marked  "  net  Customs  and 

Excise  revenue,  after  providing  for  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  it  was  specially  appropriated. 

(c)  That  the  book-keeping  system  should  cease  on  31st  December# 

1910. 
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It  has  been  declared,  chiefly  bj  the  smaller  States,  who  will  gain  ther^, 
that  sooner  or  later  after  the  book-keeping  period  tiie  Customs  rerenne 
must  be  pooled  and  distributed  on  a  population  basis.  If  this  were  done 
at  once,  it  would  be  distinctly  unfair  to  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia.  The  position  of  Western  Australia  is  due  to  the  rery  large 
proportion  of  adult  males  in  its  population — 68  per  cent. — as  against  the 
general  Australian  arerage  of  55  per  cent.  It  therefore  oontributes  larger 
to  the  revenue  from  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of 
goods.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  more  equitable  to  exclude  Western 
Australia  from  any  discussion  on  the  method  of  distributing  the  surplus 
among  the  States  after  the  expiration  of  the  book-keeping  period. 

The  following  tables  are  interesting,  as  showing  how  New  South  Wales 
would  have  fared  during  the  last  four  years  if  the  surplus  had  been 
distributed  on  a  population  basis — first,  if  Western  Australia  had  been 
excluded : — 


Ymt, 

LOM. 

raoeiTed. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-3 

3.063,133 

2,653.241 

309,892 

1903-4 

2.683,417 

2,420,266 

263,151 

1904-5 

2,629.070 

2,380,830 

148,240 

1905-6 

2,742,770 

2,658,277 

284,493 

1906-7  (estd.) 

2,743,288 

2,447,716 

295,572 

and  second,  if  Western  Australia  had  been  included : — 


Tew. 

no«ir«L 

Amoniit  vctemMlon 

LOM. 

1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7  (estd.) 

£ 
3,053,133 
2,683,417 
2.529,070 
2.742.770 
2,743,288 

£ 
2,876,423 
2,604.884 
2,559,859 
2,690,179 
2,570,199 

£ 
176.710 

78.533 
•30.789 

52,591 
173,089 

It  is  apparent  from  these  two  statements  that  a  per  capita  distribution 
would  be  unfair  to  New  South  Wales.  Victoria  would  also  lose,  but 
Queensland,  South  Australia,,  and  Tasmania  would  gain.  Excluding 
this  method,  the  simplest  one  remaining  is  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
guarantee  to  refund  to  the  States  each  year  a  fixed  sum,  included  in 
which  ought  to  be  the  interest  on  the  transferred  properties.  The  case 
of  Western  Australia  might  be  met  by  allowing  her  to  continue  her  special 
tariflf  for  a  term  after  the  book-keeping  period,  until  conditions  in  that 
State  should  have  approximated  to  those  prevailing  in  the  other  States. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  fixed  amount  to  be  returned  to  the  States  by 
the  Commonwealth  are  (a)  that  the  Braddon  clause  need  be  no  longer 
considered,  and,  therefore,  the  Commonwealth  oould  raise  duties  on  tea, 
kerosene,  or  any  other  article  for  old-age  pensions  or  other  purposes 
without  having  to  return  three-fourths  to  the  States ;  (&)  the  States  would 
always  know  their  position,  and  would  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Federal 
Treasurer  to  advise  them  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  returned ;  (c)  no  book- 
keeping would  be  necessary  between  the  five  States,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  Wesiern  Australia;  {d)  the  present  interstate  jealousies  as  to  one 
benefiting  at  the  expense  of  another  would  be  ended;  {e)  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Commonwealth  to  make  provision  for  the  fixed  amount; 
and  (/)  the  present  complaint  of  the  Commonwealth  that  it  cannot  obtain 
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any  surplus  for  itself  would  be  done  away  with.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  agreement  for  a  limited  period,  as  some 
States  will  probably  increase  in  population  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
60  will  contribute  more  largely  to  the  rerenue,  and  hence  be  entitled  to  a 
correspondingly  larger  return.  The  matter  could  then  be  considered  and 
the  amounts  re-apportioned. 

•It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  chapter  that  the  State  Treasurer 
has,  by  means  of  retrenchment,  balanced  his  accounts,  and  it  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  this  resolution  has  been  taken,  for  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  the  State,  to  expect  a  return 
from  the  Commonwealth  equal  to  satisfying  its  needs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  past  years.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties  required  to  be  levied  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  enable  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to  receive  back  sufficient  to 
balance  its  finances  in  each  of  the  financial  years  ended  dOth  June,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906:— 

£ 

80th  Juno,  1902  8,728,000 

1903  : 9,925,000 

1904  9,106.200 

1905  8,269,000 

„    1906  6,449,000 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  measure  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  State, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties  that  would 
have  been  required  to  be  levied  to  balance  the  finances  of  1899  totalled 
£5,031,000. 

Seven  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  about  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
State  being  needed  to  make  up  the  requirements  of  the  so-called  necessi- 
tous States.  During  the  three  years  preceding  1906  the  revenue  necessities 
of  the  mother  State  placed  a  demand  upon  the  Commonwealth  above  that 
of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  very  little  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  State  standing  most  in  need  of  revenue. 
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that  the  miouBg  induflirj  luc  alresdy  prodneed  wnltk  to  tbe 
eztent  of  Jtl71,000,000»  u  U  aiaMMH  impoauble  to  fonn  «iij  adaquoe 
idmL  of  the  vMt  miaeni  raovFou  Awaiting  def«lo|niieDt  in  tlie  baxm. 
Tcrj  lc«r  ooontrie«y  if  auj,  have  been  endowed  bj  Nature  with  aodi  a 
divwsitjr  of  mineral  wealth  in  propwtion  to  area'  as  New  South  Waks^ 
while  ezperu  maiatoin  that  to  far  only  the  merest  fringe  of  the  mineral 
deposits  has  been  touched.  It  is  onlv  reasonable  therefore  to  ezpeet  ^at 
as  population  increases  and  additional  capital  is  expended  in  exploiting 
the  Tar  ions  mineral  heMs  at  greater  depttis  than  is  now  poanUe  bj  tLe 
ordinary  miner,  the  mining  industry'  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the  nationsl  wealth  of  the  State. 

In  the  early  stages  of  itn  hirtory,  as  far  as  out»ide  knowledge  of  it  was 
concerned,  Au^trslia  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  story  of  the  disoorery  of  large  quantities  of  easily-won  gold 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  importance  and  possible  future  of  the  country 
were  in  any  way  realised.  The  discorery  of  gold  quiddy  attracted  a 
large  population,  thereby  providinq  a  profitable  market  for  all  deicrip- 
tions  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  onm  modi  ties,  and  although  the  present 
output  of  gold  is  inoonsiderahle  when  compared  with  that  of  paMorsl^ 
agricultural,  and  dairy  produoe,  the  prot»perity  of  Australia  undoubtedly 
dates  from  the  diseorery  of  the  precious  metaL 

The  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
diiMxirery  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  at  one 
time  Tery  coDsiderable ;  but  as  the  fields  were  despoiled  of  the  wealth 
contained  in  the  alluvial  deposits  lying  to  the  hand  of  the  digger,  the 
numljer  han  Bteadily  decreai*ed.  The  depletion  of  the  easily-obtained 
alluvial  deponitH,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  were  not,  of  course, 
always  a  loss  to  the  country,  for,  after  the  excitement  had  died  out,  the 
digger  made  way  for  the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent 
character  were  developed  in  partH  of  the  State  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  unknown  to  settlement  for  some  considerable  time.  Gold- 
mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  the  erection  of  plant 
and  gold-saving  machinery;  and  the  miner  whose  stock-in-trade  consists 
solely  of  a  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish,  does  not  now  find  such 
opportunities  for  profitable  labour  as  he  did  in  the  early  days. 

Prior  to  1851,  coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised,  the  total  quantity 
being  583,000  tons,  valued  at  £254,000,  but  for  the  brief  period  embraced 
in  the  wonderful  years  that  succeeded  the  memorable  discovery  of 
Hargraves,  gold-mining  was  the  leading  industry  of  the  State,  Amongst 
the  minerals  now  obtained,  however,  gold  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
silver  and  coal. 

The  industrial  disputes  in  the  coal  trade,  the  steady  fall  in  the  value 
of  coal  (the  price  per  ton  averaging  only  58.  5d.  in  1898),  and 
the  serious  dt'clinc  m  the  price  of  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  mining  generally,  but  after  the  period  of  depression 
through  which  the  mineral  industry  of  the  State  passed,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  during  the  last  few  years  substantial  increases  have  been 
recorded  in  nearly  all  departments  of  mining. 
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Preliminarj  figures  have  just  been  published  regarding  the  mineral 
output  during  1906,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  yearly  record 
of  steady  increases  has  remained  unbroken  since  1902,  when  the  higher 
prices  realised  for  the  various  metals  bc^an  to  exercise  a  stimulating 
influence  on  the  industry.  During  the  last  five  years  the  expansion  has 
been  very  considerable,  amounting  to  more  than  £^,810,000  but  it  is 
more  noticeable  during  the  last  two  years.  Immediate  prospects  are  dis- 
tinctly promising — in  fact,  from  present  indications,  it  would- appear  that 
still  further  increased  outputs  in  all  the  principal  departments  of  mining 
may  be  confidently  expected  during  the  present  year. 

Mining  on  Cbown  Lanus. 

It  is  only  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  who  may  take  out  a  gold-onining 
lease.     An  ordinary  lease  may  be  granted  for  any  area  not  exceeding  25 
acres,  and  the  term  for  whidi  it  may  be  taken  out  ranges  from  one  to 
fifteen  years,  but  is  renewable  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years.     Th^ 
annual  rent  payable  at  present  is  £1  per  acre  («r  portion  thereof),  but 
this  will  be  reduced  shortly  to  5s.  per  acre  under  the  provisions  of  the-- 
Mining  Act  of  1906.     When  application  is  made  for  the  lease,  the  first . 
year's  rent  must  be  paid,  together  with  a  survey  fee  ranging  in  amount  . 
from  £1  for  areas  up  to  1  acre  to  £Z  10s.  for  20  to  25  acres.     The 
labour  to  be  employed  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  but  tha- 
minimum  generally   is  one  man   for  every   2   acres  held  under   lease. 
Special  leases  of  increased  areas  may  also  be  granted  for  gold-mining 
purposes  where  unusual  difBculties  exist  in  working  the  ground.     The 
Prospecting  Board  considers  each  application,   and  recommends  to  the 
Minister  the  area  to  be  granted,  the  rent,  royalty,  and  labour  oonditiona 
to  be  fixed,  and  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  by  the  lessee. 

A  mineral  lease  of  Crown  lands  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  minings 
for  any  mineral  other  than  goid,  and  it  is  not  neeeasary  that  the  applicant 
for  such  should  be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license. 
In   the  case  of  coal  the  maximum   area   which  may  be  leased   is   640 
acres;  for  other  minerals  the  area  may  not  exceed  80  acres,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  more  than  one  lease.     The  term 
for  which  a  lease  may  be  granted  ranges  from  one  to  twenty  years,  and! 
the  annual  rent,  which  is  payable  in  advance,  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per- 
acre.     Coal  and  shale  mining  leases  carry  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  upon 
all  coal  or  shale  raised,  but  if  the  royalty  in  any  year  exceeds  the  rent  • 
paid,  the  excess  amount  only  is  payable  as  royalty.     Reserved  lands  may 
be  leased   subject  to  the  same  conditions   as   Crown   lands,    unless   the 
mineral  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the  annual  rental  is  fixed  at  2s.  per 
acre  if  the  surface  of  the  land  or  any  part  of  it  is  required,  Is.  6d.  per 
acre  where  no  surface  is  required,  and  Is.  per  acre  if  wholly  under  water. 
The  royalty  payable,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  charged  in  leases  of^ 
Crown  lands.     The  labour  conditions  of  the  leases  mentioned  are  pro- 
posed by  the  applicant,  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  for 
Mines.     All  dealings  in  connection  with  these  leases  are  the  same  as  in 
gold-mining  leases.     The  holder  of  a  miner's  right,  or  of  a  lease  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  may  be  granted  an  authority  to  mine  for  minerals  under 
roads,  streets,  navigable  waters,  or  commons  or  reserves.     For  coal  tho 
rent  is  2s.  per  acre  per  annum,  with  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  of  large 
coal  and  3d.  per  ton  of  small  coal.     If  the  royalty  exceeds  the  rent,  theiji 
the  former  only  is  payable.     In  the  case  of  other  minerals  except  gold^ 
the  royalty  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  a  rent 
similar  to  that  charged  for  coal  lands.     In  the  case  of  small  areas  the 
holding  of  a  mineral  license  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  in  lieu  cf 
payment  of  rent. 
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Special  prorriiion  is  also  made  for  prospecting  asd  miniiig  on  Crovn 
laritfii  fa<;ld  UDder  tenure  aa  residential,  tettfefiiefit,  and  special  leases; 
al4o  for  the  securing  of  areas  required  for  raees,  dams,  tramvajs,  ^c, 
in  connection  with  mining  operations. 

A  miner's  rigbt  is  issued  for  a  period  of  one  jear  or  of  six  moLtlu 
from  an  J  date,  the  fees  pajable  being  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  respect  iTely.  It 
secures  to  the  holder  the  pririkge  of  entering  upon  Crovn  Undk  an«i 
mining  for  gold  or  anj  other  mineral ;  of  oocupjing  a  residence  area  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre;  of  direrting  and  using  water  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes ;  and  of  using,  for  mining  or  building  purposes,  timber, 
bark,  stone,  and  grarel,  if  t^iese  are  not  on  exempted  or  reserre^i  lands, 
or  within  the  operation  of  a  prohibitorr  proclamation.  In  searehi:^?  for 
l^old,  the  iM^der  of  a  miner's  right  may  mark  off  on  aDurial  ground  a 
prospecting  protection  area  ranging  from  600  feet  long  br  1,200  feet 
wide  to  1,400  feet  long  hy  3,800  feet  wide,  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  nearest  protection  area  or  mining  tenement  producing  gold:  and 
when  pajable  gold  is  struck  he  is  entitled  to  take  up,  as  a  reward  for  his 
dincorerr,  a  prospecting  claim  half  the  length  and  a  quarter  of  the  width 
of  the  protection  area.  Other  forms  of  occupation  of  allurial  ground  under 
-a  miner's  right  are  Mock  claims,  frontage  areas  and  claims,  extended 
allurial  claims,  and  rirer  and  creek  claims,  all  of  whidi  are  gorerned  by 
special  regulations.  In  connection  with  quartz-mining,  the  prospecting 
protection  area  cannot  exceed  a  width  of  400  feet ;  but  the  length  ranges 
from  840  feet  to  960  feet,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
mining  tenement  producing  gold.  The  claim  whidi  may  be  marked  <^ 
wheD  pajable  gold  is  discoTcred,  is  half  the  length  and  the  full  width  of  the 
protection  area.  Ordinary  and  extended  quartz  claims  may  also  be  taken 
up  under  miner's  right ;  and  special  regulations  gorern  water  rights, 
rcKidenoe  areas,  and  machinery  areas,  the  last  mentioned  entitling  a 
person  erecting  quartz-crushing,  or  other  machinery  for  extracting -gold, 
to  take  up  an  area  of  2  acres.  The  number  of  miners*  rights  issued 
during  1906  was  24,542,  and  the  rerenue  derived  therefrom  amounted 
to  £3,918. 

Mineral  licenses,  which  will  be  abolished  under  the  new  Act,  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  search  for  and  winning  of  minerals 
other  than  gold  on  Crown  lands,  and  are  issued,  on  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  58.,  for  twelve  months,  and  28.  6d.  for  six  months, 
as  from  date  of  issue.  A  miner's  right,  however,  also  confers  on  the 
holder  all  the  rights  and  benefits  secured  by  a  mineral  license.  For  th.' 
purpose  of  searching  for  opal,  the  holder  of  a  mineral  license  or  a  miner's 
right  is  permitted  to  take  possession  of  and  to  occupy  400  feet  by  400  feet 
of  Crown  lands,  and  for  other  minerals,  witt  the  exception  of  gold,  an 
area  of  40  acres ;  but  the  area  which  may  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  for  and  winning  minerals  is  much  less,  being  100  feet  by  100  feet 
in  the  case  of  opal,  and  4  acres  in  the  case  of  other  minerals.  A  mineral 
prospecting  area  is  the  term  applied  to  land  occupied  in  the  search 
for  minerals,  and  a  mineral  claim  to  that  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  and  winning  minerals.  For  the  purpose  of  searching  for  coal, 
the  holders  of  sixteen  miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses  may  conjointly 
ta1;e  possession  of  not  more  than  640  acres  as  one  mineral  prospecting 
area;  and  for  any  other  mineral  than  coal,  gold,  or  opal,  the  holders  of 
two  rights  or  licenses  may  take  possession  of  not  more  than  80  acres. 
The  extent  of  land  which  may  be  taken  possession  of  conjointly  as  a 
mineral  claim  is  not  more  than  12  acres,  by  the  holders  of  three  miners* 
rights  or  mineral  licenses,  in  the  case  of  minerals  other  than  coal,  gold, 
or  opal ;  and  not  more  than  200  feet  by  200  feet,  by  the  holders  of  four 
miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses,  in  the  case  of  opal.     Within  twenty- 
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eight  days  of  the  discovery  of  opal,  the  holder  of  a  prospecting  area  must 
mark  off  and  occupy  a  mineral  claim  not  exceeding  200  feet  by  200  feet, 
which  must  be  worked  by  not  less  than  two  men.  In  the  case  of  other 
minerals,  application  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  discovery  for 
the  conversion  of  the  prospecting  area  into  a  mineral  leasehold.  A  holder 
of  a  mineral  license  is  allowed  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  an 
area  of  land  not  exceeding  in  extent  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  use  of  water  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1906,  847  mineral  licenses  were  issued,  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom 
being  £208. 

Business  licenses,  operating  upon  gold-fields  only,  are  granted  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  per  annum,  or  lOs.  for  six  months  from  date  of  issue,  and 
entitle  the  holder  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  of  carrying 
on  business,  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  township  sites,  or  1  acre  on  other 
Crown  lands.  Within  twenty-eight  clear  days  after  the  issue  of  the 
certificate  of  conditional  registration,  improvements  in  building  must  be 
made  to  the  value  of  £10,  otherwise  the  area  taken  up  is  deemed  to  bo: 
abandoned.  During  the  year  1906,  there  were  issued  1,924  business, 
licenses,  the  fees  therefrom  amounting  to  £1,124. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  the  area  held  under  lease  to  mine  for 
gold  was  11,902  acres,  and  for  other  minerals  98,783  acres.    These  figures^ 
include  5,824  acres  and  3,167  acres  respectively,  being  the  areas  held* 
under  special  lease  for  gold  and  tin  dredging.    There  were  also  1,011  acres^ 
leased  for  purposes  of  water  conservation,  making  a  total  of  111,696  acres, 
of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  lease.     Under  application  to  lease,  the^ 
area  of  auriferous  Crown  lands  held  was  945  acres,  and  of  lands  upon* 
which  other  minerals  were  being  sought,  49,846  acres,  while  6,604  acres, 
were  under  application  for  dredging  purposes,  in  addition  to  1,373  acres 
required  as  sites   for   races,    dams,    and   machinery,   giving   a   total   of  * 
58,768   acres  of   Crown   lands   held   under   application   to  lease.     It   is. 
impossible  to  state  definitely  the  area  actually  held  under  mining  occupa- 
tion in  this  State,   as  it  is  not  compulsory  in  some  instances  for  the- 
holders  of  areas  held  under  certain  regulations  to  register  the  same.     In 
addition  to  the  areas  shown  above  to  be  held  under  lease,  or  application 
to  lease,  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  area  of  41,447  acres  of  Crown 
lands,   exclusive  of  reserved  lands,   was  occupied  under  Mining  Board' 
and  Mineral  License  regulations,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  211,911  acres  of/ 
Crown  lands  occupied  for  mining  purposes. 


Mining  on  Private  Lands. 

Certain  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  State  have  been  alienated  from  time- 
to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  in  respect  of  gold  and  other 
minerals  which  might  afterwards  be  found  therein.  Other  lands,  again, 
have  been  alienated  without  any  such  reservation ;  but  as  it  is  the  estab- 
lished law  that  the  right  to  the  royal  metal  gold  does  not  pass  from  the 
Crown  unless  by  express  conveyance,  the  gold  has  remained  the  property 
of  the  State  on  all  alienated  lands.  The  scope  of  the  Mining  on  Private 
Lands  Act,  passed  in  June,  1894,  was  limited  to  the  mining  for  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony;  but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
extended  by  the  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Amendment  Act  of  1902.  to 
include  any  other  substance  (except  coal  or  shale)  which  the  Governor  may 
proclaim  to  be  a  mineral.  All  lands  alienated,  or  in  process  of  aliena- 
tion, and  all  lands  conditionally  leased,  are  open  to  mining  for  gold,  but 
to  mining  for  other  minerals,  those  lands  only  are  open  in  respect  of 
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which  the  rights  are  (or  will  be)  reserved  in  the  Grown  grants.  There 
are,  however,  certain  necessary  reservations.  Lande  within  the  boim* 
daries  of  any  town  or  village,  and  Crown  lands  h^d  under  tramway, 
irrigation,  power  or  water  supply  leases,  or  reserved  for  various  public 
purposes,  are  not  open  for  mining,  unless  otherwise  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor.  The  consent  of  the  owner  has  to  be  obtained  before  mining 
will  be  permitted  on  land  within  100  yards  of  a  garden  or  orchard,  or 
within  200  yards  of  the  occupier's  residence;  such  consent  is  also  neeea- 
sary  to  mine  on  or  under  the  surface  of  land  on  which  any  substantial 
building  or  other  valuable  improvement  is  erected  or  constructed. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  may  obtain  an 
authority  permitting  him  to  enter  into  and  upon  any  private  lands  open 
to  mining.  The  currency  of  the  authority  is  fixed  by  the  warden,  who 
also  defines  the  area,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  to  be 
.sought  for,  and  mining  operations  may  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  compensation  fixed  by  the  warden.  The  rent  is  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance.  The  area  must  not  exceed  20  acres  in  the  case 
•of  ordinary  auriferous  lands,  or  40  acres  where  the  natural  conditions 
render  mining  operations  difficult  and  costly ;  while  for  other  minerals 
the  maximum  area  is  80  acres.  These  authorities  may  be  converted  into 
leases,  the  annual  rent  payable  being  £1  per  acre,  half  of  which,  together 
with  the  survey  fee,  ranging  from  £1  for  1  acre  to  £5  ISs.  for  80  acres, 
must  be  lodged  with  all  applications  for  general  leases.  The  term  of  the 
lease  cannot  exceed  twenty  years,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions  renewal 
for  a  similar  period  may  be  obtained.  In  gold-mining,  one  man  must 
bo  employed  for  every  5  acres ;  and  in  mining  for  all  other  minerals,  one 
man  for  every  10  acres.  Owners  of  private  lands  may  obtain  special 
leases  for  mining  purposes  without  payment  of  rent.  They  are  also 
privileged  to  enter  into  agreements  with  holders  of  miners'  rights  or 
mineral  licenses  for  the  latter  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for  mining 
purposes  as  if  it  were  Crown  land.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  out  a  lease  under  the  Act;  but  the  land  must  be  held  and  worked 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mining  Board  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
'With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  owners  may  also  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  lands  other  than  alluvial,  or  grant  leases  of 
the  same,  the  area  and  labour  conditions  being  similar  to  those  fixed  and 
imposed  in  connection  with  other  leases  granted  under  this  Act,  Every 
agreement  or  lease  of  this  kind  must  be  registered  within  fourteen  days. 

A  prospecting  license  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right 
empowering  him  to  enter  upon  any  private  lands  open  to  mining,  and 
not  otherwise  utilised  under  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and 
searching  for  gold.  Before  mining  operations  are  begun,  a  deposit  must 
be  paid  to  cover  any  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  payable  alluviid  gold  is  discovered,  the  land  may  be  resumed 
by  the  State,  the  discoverer  having  a  preferent  right  to  a  prospecting 
claim. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  the  area  of  private  lands  held  under 
lease  was  7,756  acres,  of  which  4,868  acres  were  held  under  gold  lease, 
1,638  acres  under  mineral  lease,  and  1,250  acres  were  being  mined  for 
gold  in  conjunction  with  other  minerals.  There  were  also  248  acres 
leased  for  water  conservation  and  machinery  sites,  making  a  total  of 
8,004  acres  of  private  lands  under  lease  for  mining  purposes,  while 
1,717  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.  On  the  same  date, 
permits  to  mine  for  gold  on  33  acres  of  reserved  lands  were  in  existence, 
while  .the  area  of  reserved  lands  held  under  authority  to  mine  for  otha: 
minerals  was  64,254  acres,  of  which  32,064  acres  were  under  application. 
In  addition  there  were  12,980  acres  held  under  permit  to  remove  minerals 
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from  alienated  lands,  31,912  acres  under  i^reement  with  owners,  and 
13,015  acres  under  authority  to  enter  private  lands,  making  a  total  of 
131,915  acres  of  private  or  reserved  lands  held  under  some  form  of 
tenure  for  mining  purposes. 

Dredoikq  Leases. 

The  Gold  and  Mineral  Dredging  Act,  which  was  assented  to  on  the 
!KH>h  December,  1899,  provides  for  the  granting  of  leases  for  mining  for 
gold  or  other  minerals  by  dredging,  pumping,  sluicing,  or  any  €>ther 
miethod.  With  the  exception  of  land  held  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
other  Act  relating  to  mining,  leases  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  all 
lands,  whether  alienated  or  belonging  to  the  'Crown,  forming  the  bed  of 
any  river  or  lake,  or  under  any  tidal  water,  or  under  the  ocean  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast  line,  or  of  the  land  contiguous  to  such  place.  The 
area  of  the  lease,  which  is  limited  to  100  acres,  is  fixed  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  employed,  and  the  amount  of  working  capital,  and  must  not 
exceed  10  acres  for  each  man  employed,  and  1  acre  additional  for  every 
£50  expended  or  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  purposes  of  working  the  area.  The  labour  employed 
must  not,  however,  be  less  than  seven  men  to  100  acres,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  the  Secretary  for  Mines  has  power  to  modify  this  condition. 
The  currency  of  the  lease  is  for  fifteen  years,  but  it  may  be  renewed 
for  a  similar  period.  A  person  desirous  of  applying  for  a  lease  must 
be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license,  but  in  the  case 
of  privato  lands,  or  land  held  from  the  Crown  un'der  tenure  other 
than  for  pastoral  purposes,  an  authority  to  enter  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  warden,  the  applicant  depositing  £10  as  evidence  of  bona  fides.  The 
authority  is  available  for  fourteen  days  from  date  of  issue,  and  during 
this  time  the  land  desired  to  be  leased  must  be  marked  out,  but  mining 
operations  may  not  be  commenced  till  the  lease  has  been  granted.  The 
annual  rent  payable  for  Crown  lands  is  2s.  6d.  per.  acre,  but  in  the  case 
of  private  lands  the  rent  and  compensation  payable  to  the  owner  for 
damage,  likelv  to  be  caused  by  the  carrying  on  of  mining  operations  is 
assessed  by  the  warden.  Royalty  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  is  payable 
to  the  Crown  for  all  minerals  won  from  lands  held  under  the  Dredging 
Act. 

Synopsis  op  Mining  Act,  1906. 

The  Mining  Act,  1906,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  15th  July, 
1907,  consolidates  and  amends  the  exUting  Acts  relating  to  mining  on 
Crown  and  private  lands.  Amongst  the  more  prominent  alterations 
which  will  be  effected  by  this  Act,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

The  Mining  Board  regulations,  and  the  various  sets  of  regulations  made 
under  the  repealed  Acts,  will  be  superseded  by  regulations  to  be  made 
under  the  new  Act.  They  will  practically  constitute  the  law  relating 
to  holdings  under  miners'  rights,  besides  prescribing  conditions  relating 
to  mininjr  lejses;  in  each  case  the  existing  provisions  are  simplified  and 
liberalised.  These  regulations,  however,  cannot  be  completed  until  the 
Act  itself  conies  into  operation. 

With  the  nT)e  exception  of  conditional  leases,  the  definition  of  Crown 
land  is  exterxied  to  embrace  all  lands  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown, 
including  Inula  reserved,  dedicated,  or  appropriated  for  any  public 
purpose,  ATi'l  any  other  land  the  Governor  may  declare  by  proclamation 
to-be  Crown  1  »nd. 

"  MineraN  "  are  defined,  and  include  all  minerals  already  proclaimed 
under  the  ^!^ning  on  Private  Lands  Acts,  with  the  addition  of  "mineral 
oils.''     Any  other  substance  may  be  declared  a  mineral  by  proclamatiofi* 
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Tvfr  <^:,,'y,u  *4  z:  ,^.z^  ^iry^iA  '*  if  extoAtd  te  cmwr  aZ  cocrft- 
T.r>»v<  ,r.  tf,u',^^..**t^  m.'u  ::,.:., z^ — »;>iti  at  tie  coLJtractSoc  «{  ■£»=*  aoiI 

Af:  :   »r.T  o<r.-^  wr.rx   wi.-.i  t:>t  ^>yren.or  L-aj  aedAxe  to  be  a  r.  [t  ^'g 

M.i^^al  It^^-,*^  ar*  *ix,*.*^je*i,  ft»  E.ir..-r**  rigLu  will  ia  f-stsire  ^r?*-? 

Tr>^  Urrr/i  for  «&.'.&  s  £c«btr'ft  rurt*t  or  liQ»:i>as  lieecae  s-aj  be  TA&sa. 
^f*it  i«  ex'^r.'te^  t/#  t«<;T.*T  rear*,  aiii  t^er  priny^*^  toidemd  br  tbe  foraer 
»r*'l  !':«;  *r^  m^zi'^2  <^  :wn««,  ire.,  od  Crcyva  iaiid*,  wLik:  tbe  hoicter  i* 
fo;i/jf9it.fg  ttjt  *^^.^ip9X,,*/u  of  a  scliier  or  procptctor,  b«t  boC  i&onc  liju. 
ofj«  t«r.'</>rr«t  <>f  tfi^  Murjf^  claii*  ouat  be  bttrl-i  andrr  oDe  miber's  ri^i. 

VL0a^x*\hXt0jk  ^ThMA  f^iui^y:  of  u/vbf  uuiT  be  irrf  rfd  (frocn  a  quancr  of 
an  a<rr«;;  to  2  acres,  ii'ir/j<:#.t  to  tije  warden *•  approral. 

}iiuittfe  aitder  icrjprored  Crown  landf  U  permitted  vpon  parEQec^t 
«^  cr^jbf^r«jiatioKi«  to  be  »m\r.mt.  i  hj  tL«  warden,  and  aaj  k<4der  ol  a  nuzier'ft 
riffttt  f/iar  obcain  ab  autiioritr  to  proapect  Crown  landa,  wbetlher  execLptcd 
frofo  oecupatioQ  or  l<x,  od  terms  fixed  br  tbe  ifiniiter. 

Larid«  \ield  under  lease  from  tLe  Crown  for  otber  than  pasuval  pwr* 
po«#^  (fiitfj^rto  exempted  from  leasins?)  mar  be  leaced«  sabject  to  com- 
pefi«atif>n  for  damaire  oocasioned  to  any  part  of  the  rarfaee  oecopied. 

Tbe  prorisions  r«vardiii?  gold  and  mineral  leaaes  are  rendeted  uniform, 
and  a  miner's  ri^it  is  not  re^inired  to  be  held  bv  an  applieant  for  a 
minini^  lease,  Lesses  are  dirided  into  two  clas»e» — mining  leaaes,  and 
leasr-«  for  mining  parposea.  Hje  latter  are  limited  to  the  surface  and  a 
upecified  depth,  and  no  mineral  mar  be  remored  therefrom;  but  mining 
leases  can  be  granted  of  tbe  land  thereunder. 

Tlje  an n  rial  rent  of  gold-mi nii^  leases  is  reduced  from  20s.  to  ^.  per 
aere,  and  the  term  has  been  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rears. 

The  maximum  area  of  mineral  leases  is  unaltered,  except  aa  regards 
opal,  which  cannot  exceed  10  acrc^,  as  compared  with  80  acres  for  other 
mineraU,     The  rent  is  Tpn.  per  acre  per  annum  (as  at  present). 

The  yearlj  rent  of  coal  and  shale  leases  is  reduced  to  Is.  per  acre,  with 
roralty  of  6d,  per  ton  on  shale  and  laree  coal,  and  a  reduced  roj-alty  of 
3d,  per  ton  on  small  coal.  The  Minister  mar  remit  the  royaltj  payable 
on  coal  UHed  for  raising  steam  at  any  colliery. 

The  prorisions  relating  to  special  leases  are  extended  to  include 
minerals  as  well  as  gold,  and  lea«eis  for  sinking  on  deep  leads,  or  in  wet 
or  difficult  ground,  can  be  obtained  under  liljcral  conditions. 

All  leaiies  under  the  Act  may  be  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  such 
renewalH  shall  be  subject  to  the  Acts  and  regulations  in  force  at  the  time 
of  renewal. 

Leases  under  repealed  Acts  may  be  renewed  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  such  Acts,  excepting  as  regards  payment  of  any  fine  upon  renewal, 
hut  gold-milling  leases  shall  be  at  the  reduced  rental. 

Laljour  eonditons  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  and  special  concessions  are  to  be  allowed  aa  regards 
wiispenHion  of  and  exemption  from  such  conditions. 

In  connection  with  mining  on  private  lands,  a  deposit  of  5e.  shall  be 
lodged  with  every  application  for  an  authority  to  enter  upon  private 
land  (other  than  an  interim  authority),  and  this  shall  be  applied  towards 
payment  of  compensation ,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  application  not  being 
procecrled  with,  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

A  lease  of  enclosed  land  under  cultivation  may  be  granted,  with  access 
to  a  limited  portion  of  the  surface  only,  and  subject  to  compensation  for 
damage. 

The  area  of  leases  to  mine  for  gold  is  extended  to  25  acres,  but  rent 
•hall  be  payable  to  the  owner  only  in  respect  of  the  surface  granted. 
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A  rojaltj  of  £1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  output  of  gold  or  minerals  shall 
be  payable  to  the  Crown,  but  the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from 
the  total  sum  payable  by  way  of  royalty  in  any  one  year  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  amount  paid  by  him  as  rent  for  that  year. 

Agreements  between  any  owner  of  private  land  and  a  miner  must  not 
contain  any  stipulation  for  payment  to  the  owner  of  royalty.- 

Lessees  of  dredging  leases  will  also  be  permitted  to  deduct  any  sum 
paid  by  way  of  rent  from  the  royalty  payable  to  the  Crown. 

Miners  Employed  and  Production. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the 
past  eight  years.  The  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  returns 
furnished  to  the  Mines  Denartment:  — 


Minen  employed  at  end  of  each  year. 

Mineral. 

IKO. 

1900. 

ICCl. 

No. 

12,064 

6,298 

1,428 

1902. 

No. 

10,610 

5,.382 

1  Ofifi 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Gold  

Silver  and  Silver-Lead 
Tin    .' 

No.        No. 

19,348  17.L58 
7,893  8,196 
1,489  1,413 
2.369      3,3.H4 

10,330    11,3.33 

184         158 

1,198'    1,353 

No. 

11,247 
6.035 
2,502 
1,816 

13,917 

200 

1,842 

No. 

10,648 

7,071 

2.745 

No. 

10,.%9 

7.887 

No. 
8,816 
9,414 
3.795 
3,047 
14,929 
270 
2,275 

OoDDer 

2,964  i    1,699 

12,191  1  12,815 

224         299 

1,446      1,602 

1  850  1    ^  1*71 

Coal.':.::::.::...:::.:::: 

14,034 

112 

1,377 

14,019 

118 

1,544 

Shale     

Other  Minerals    

Total 

42,820    4.^74i^ 

36,615    Xt'aOR 

37,569 

37  837  \  !IR  f»9 

42,546 

•'V,W«> 

During  a  portion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table,  it  will 
1x>  seen  that  there,  was  a  marked  falling-ofif  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  mining  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  in  1900,  when  the  industry  found  employment  for 
43,745  miners,  but  in  the  two  subsequent  years  large  decreases  were 
recorded,  mainly  owing  to  long  continued  dry  weather.  From  1903 
onwards,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  miners  em- 
ployed, who,  at  the  end  of  1906,  numbered  42,546,  or  only  274  less  than 
those  similarly  employed  during  1899.  With  the  exception  of  1903,  the 
gold-miners  have  steadily  decreased  year  by  year,  till  at  the  end  of  1906 
they  numbered  only  8,816,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  number  so 
employed  only  six  years  ago.  This  apparent  neglect  of  gold-mining  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  diversity  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
State,  for  during  the  past  few  years  most  of  the  available  capital  has  been 
directed  towards  the  development  of  other  minerals,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  men  mining  for  silver,  tin,  copper, 
and  coal.  The  reefs  on  most  of  the  gold-fields  have  been  worked,  as  far 
Hs  practicable,  by  the  ordinary  miner,  and  the  introduction  of  capital 
is  necessary  for  their  further  development.  Fossicking  also  has  not  been 
followed  so  persistently  as  in  the  earlier  years.  In  comparing  the  detailed 
returns  for  1906  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  will  1^  found  that 
there  were  657  less  men  employed  in  quartz-mining  and  836  in  alluvial- 
mining.  This  falling-off  is  attributable  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  small  gold-mines  and  claims  worked,  and  the  cessation  of  active 
prospecting  and  fossicking  operations  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
due  doubtless  to  the  greater  activity  manifested  in  the  other  branches  of 
mining. 
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The  TAlae  of  mining  plant  and  machin^y  may  be  tet  down  appro  xi- 
laatelj  at  £3,424,000,  of  which  £1,079,000  represents  the  ralue  of  the 
winning,  weighing,  and  Tentilating  plant  and  machinery  used  in  con- 
nection with  coal  and  shale  mines.  The  Talue  of  machinery  in  operation 
on  other  mineral  fidds  is  shown  below : — 

▼ataemt 


£ 

(^old-Dredging  PUoU    212,000 

Other   649,000 

Silver  and  LeiMl  960,000 

Copper  218,000 

Tin-DredgiBg  FUnU 89,000 

Other       30.000 

Other  Metals  or  Minerals 197,000 

.  £2,345,000 


The  value  of  machinery  and  plants  in  operation  at  the  mines  is,  as 
stated  above,  £3,424,000 ;  but  it  should  be  explained  that  this  sum  does, 
not  include  the  value  of  the  large  smelting  plants  in  operation  at 
Cockle  Creek,  and  Woolwich,  the  copper  reducing  and  refining  plants 
at  Lithgow  and  Newcastle,  and  the  plant  at  the  Eskbank  iron-works,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  eHtimated  at  not  less  than  £160,000.  The  total 
is  exclusive  also  of  value  of  plant  use<l  for  conveying  products  from  the 
mines  to  railway  station  or  wharf,  which,  in  the  case  of  coal  and  shale 
mining,  is  set  down  at  £912,000. 

The  summary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  as  of  minerals  won  in 
the  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1900  :—  ^ 


VAloe. 


Mineral. 


DnrinirlOOa.  |  I>uriii|f  1904. 


Oold  

Coal    

Silver  and  silver-lead    

Copper,  Matte,  and  Ore , 

Tin  and  ore  , 

Kerosene  Shale    

Coke    

Noble  Opal   

Zinc  ( Spelterand  Concentrates) 

UmestoTie  flux 

Lead    (pig,  &c.) 

Anttnicniy  and  ore  

Bismnth    

Diamonds 

Chrome  iron  ore  

Alunite 

Ironstone  ilux 

Wolfram   

Scheelite    

Platinum  

MolyWenite 

Iron  oxide 

Cobalt    

Manganese  ore    

Sandry  minerals 


Total  Value  £ 


£ 

1,080,029 

2,.'tl9,«60 

l,r)0U403 

462,640 

150,208 

28,617 

108,764 

100,01X» 

86,687 

14,221 

38,586 

135 

9,537 

9.987 

7,342 

R.212 

15,834 

608 

140 

1.001 

4,458 

1,182 

1,570 

254 

8,477 


I  1,146,100 
<  1,994,952 
,  2,065,640 


DtirinrlMKJ  DnrfanrlMe.  I     ^^'JSSi**' 


400.001 
18S,377 
20.771   ■ 
110,692 
57,000 
117,978  . 
14.434  ; 
65,964  ! 
503  • 
12,329 
11,620 
1,208 

925  ' 
6,628  I 
8.432  I 
1,4"6 
1,070 
2,726  ' 
239 
60  . 


£ 

1,165,013 

2,01)3,461 

2,494,052 

627,403 

226,110 

21,247 

100,306 

59,000 

221,155 

9,519 

2,657 

5,221 

20,763 

3,745 

62 

6,750 

4,525 

7.361 

10.122 

825 

2,507 

417 


2,237 


4,860 


£ 

1,076,866 

2.337,227 

2.862,973 

789.527 

255,744 

28,470 

110,607 

56,500 

292,806 

7,463 

1,084 

52,646 

6,700 

2,120 

15 

4,637 

723 

9,057 

7,647 

623 

4,798 

836 


3,148 


5,957,512    6,243,261     6,897,051  1 7,912.716 


£ 

54,314,152 

50,366.743 

42,705,724 

8,472.629 

7,744,509 

2,135,445 

1,106.365 

989.099 

890.274 

617,469 

531.015 

253,279 

114,614 

104.089 

101, OW 

82,597 

61,298 

27,311 

23,730 

17,5;0 

16,330 

14,128 

7,955 

1,655 

120.340 


170,809,313 
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lb  end  of  1905 
Total  _  S.162.896.597 


During   1905 
Total  _&e897081 
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It  will  be  seen  that  to  the  end  ef  1906  the  Stirte  has  x>7oduoed  TariouB 
mineralB  of  the  total  yaiue  of  nearly  171  millions  atorling.  In  oonneofcion 
with  this  estimate  of  production,  it  may  be  explained  thst  the  fignwes 
difier  slightly  from  these  issued  by  the  Mines  Department.  Such  items 
as  6cra|Hftreai,  P<H-tlaiid  cement,  and  lime  have  been  included  in  the  re|wrt 
of  the  Mines  Department,  but  these  have  been  rejected  in  preparing  the 
abore  statement,  as  these  products  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
statistical  returns  of  manufactories  and  works.  For  the  sake  «of  com* 
parisosi,  however,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  and  the  value 
at  each  of  the  items  mentioned  is  given  for  the  same  periods  as  shown  in 
the  preri^Hts  summary  : — 

I  Vahic. 


Artlole. 

Daring  1906.  Boriiiff  1904. 1  Durtag  1M5. 

nuriagX906.|    '^\^'' 

£                     £ 
85,790    1     80,504 
65,740         64,750 
17,213          13,*S0 

£ 
85,693 
88,100 
15,019 

£ 

112,848 

128,487 

15,678 

£ 
1,272,601 
378,677 
104,991 

PortUiid  cement   

Lnne 

Totfcls „... 

158,743    ,    148,504 

1.88,812 

i256,908 

1,751,069 

Metallic  Motehals — Gold. 

Amonget  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  State,  gold  -occupies  a  fore- 
most place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  raised,  and 
of  the  influence  which  the  discovery  ol  the  royal  metal  has  had  on  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New 
South  Wales  was  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  original  discoverer  was  long  disputed.  It  is  now 
agreed,  however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities 
during  the  early  days  when  the  State  was  a  convict  settlement,  but  for 
obvious  official  reasons  the  matter  remained  secret.  The  first  authentic 
record  of  its  discovery  is  contained  in  an  extract  from  Assistant-Surveyor 
James  McBrien's  Field-book,  bearing  date  15th  February,  1823,  in  which 
the  following  note  appears : — *'  At  81  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked 
gum-tree — at  this  place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand 
and  in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the 
Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  the  spot  to 
which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  years  afterwards. 

In  1839,  Count  Strzelecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps ;  but  he  was  requested  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  royal 
tnetal  should  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841,  in  the  Macquarie  Valley  and 
the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  precious  metal  would 
be  found  abundantly  dispersed  throughout,  the  territory.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were  proved  to  exist  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  important  discovery  was  due  to  Mr.  E. 
Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  some  time  previously  from 
California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  localities  in  which  he  had 
iofund  payable  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Summer 
Hill  Creek  and  the  Macquarie  River,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and 
Wellington.  Prospecting  operations  followed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  result  ef  which  everyone  is  now  familiar.  A  few  weeks  later, 
rich  deposits  were  discovered  at  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other 
plaoes  in  Victoria;  and  the  world  witnessed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts 
of  ^he  globe  to  these  States,  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had 
takeii  place  to  California. 
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Nmtire  gold  u  the  oqIt  tme  minenl  spceies  of  gold  wkick  kao  so  far 
been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  waa  fint  met  vith  in  tmnbr  wmked 
alinTiAl  depoaita.  Theae  digginga  baye,  until  reeent  jemn,  attracted  a 
large  nnmbera  of  miDera,  aa  the  gold  ia  obtained  vithovt  eoadr 
appliancea;  but  howerer  rich  ther  maj  be»  allurial  depoaita  are 
Terj  aoon  worked  out,  their  area  generally  being  of  limited  extent.  In 
aueh  depoaita  gold  ia  found  aaweiated  with  a  yariety  of  mincrala.  It  ii 
found  in  the  ahape  of  graina  and  nuggeta,  water-worn  in  appearanee,  and 
aometimea  of  oonaiderable  aize.  Though  New  South  Walea  haa  not 
yielded  nuggeta  of  auch  an  extraordinary  aiae  aa  thoae  f<mnd  in 
Victoria,  yet  aome  splendid  specimens  haye  been  unearthed  at 
yarioua  times.  In  July,  1851,  a  masa  of  gold  waa  found  at  Hargrayes 
which  weighed  106  lb.»  or  1,272  os.  This,  howeyer,  thou^^  eaSed  a 
"  nugget,"  waa  really  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  Noyember,  1853,  at 
Burrandong,  near  Orange,  another  nugget  waa  found,  ^idi  when  melted 
at  the  Sydney  Mint  gaye  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  the  yalue  of 
X4,389  8s.  lOd.  A  third  nugget  called  the  Brennan,  waa  aold  in  Sydney 
in  1851  for  £1,156.  In  1880  and  1882  aeyeral  nuggeU  which  were 
unearthed  at  Temora  weighed  from  59  to  139  oz. ;  and  in  1887  nuggets 
were  found  by  foasickers  in  yarious  parta  of  the  country,  four  of  whidi, 
weighing  respectiyely  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obtained 
at  Hargrayes,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limeatone  Creek.  The 
Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discoyered  in  that  year  at 
Ma  it  land  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  waa  worth  about  £1,236. 

Although  the  alluyial  depoaita  discoyered  in  the  early  days  haye  been 
practically  abandoned  and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there 
is  ample  eyidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely 
scratched.  The  search  for  gold  haa  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  still  new  fields  and  fresh  deposits  are  being  discoyered— 
in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  haye  been  thoroughly  examined.  The  gold 
formation  is  yery  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State,  aa  maybe  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  Albert,  Delegate,  and  Ballina  are  between 
600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and  it  has  been  eatimated 
that  the  extent  of  country  coyered  by  formations  in  association  with 
which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds  70,000  square  miles,  whilst  it  has  also 
l^een  found  in  strata  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  this  area  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the 
miner. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic  and  talcose  schists,  aa  well 
as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry.  Vein  gold  is  associated 
more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  quartz-veins  requires  the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold- 
aaving  appliances,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the  ordinary 
miner  seldom  possesses.  Quartz-mining  ia  generally  carried  on  by 
companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Coal  Measures  at 
Tallawang,  and  in  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
detected  it  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through 
the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  River.  Along  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  State,  it  has  been  found  near  the  shore,  in  the  sand 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  whilst  at  Bermagui,  and  in 
the  district  extending  between  Moruya  and  Eden,  important  discoveries 
have  also  been  made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the 
province  in  which  gold  is  found,  as  the  precious  metal  appears  throughout 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  territory,  and  there  is  ample  eTidenoe  that  there 
exist  deposits  which  will  offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable 
field  of  employment  for  many  years  to  come. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  produced 
during  each  year,  since  1861.  The  New  South  Wales  gold  which  was 
received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  in  1905  amounted  to  259,279  oz., 
of  the  gross  value  of  £890,327,  the  average  price  being  £3  8s,  8d.  per 
OK.  The  quantity  exported  during  the  year  without  passing  through  the 
Mint  was  69,468  oz.,  valued  at  £274,686  :— 


Y«tf. 

QuMitlty. 

Vmlue. 

T«ar. 

QoMitity. 

Value. 

oz. 

£ 

OZ. 

£ 

1851 

144,120 

468,336 

1880 

119,322 

444,253 

1852 

818,751 

2,660,946 

1881 

151,512 

573,582 

1853 

548,062 

1,781,172 

1882 

140,469 

526,522 

1854 

237,910 

773,209 

1883 

123,811 

458,530 

1855 

171,367 

654,594 

1884 

107,403 

896,059 

1S56 

184,600 

689,174 

1885 

103.736 

378.665 

1857 

175,949 

674,477 

1886 

101,416 

366.294 

1858 

286,798 

1,104,175 

1887 

110.288 

394,579 

1859 

329,363 

1,259,127 

1888 

87,541 

317.24) 

1860 

384,063 

1,465,373 

1889 

119,949 

434,784 

1861 

465,685 

1,806,171 

1890 

127,760 

460,285 

1862 

640,622 

2,467,780 

1891 

153,583 

559,231 

1863 

466,111 

1,796,170 

1892 

158,502 

575,299 

1864 

340,267 

1,304,926 

1898 

179.288 

651,286 

1865 

320,316 

1,231,243 

1894 

324.787 

1,156,717 

1866 

290,014 

1,116,404 

1895 

360,165 

1,315,929 

1867 

271,886 

1,053,578 

1896 

296,072 

1,073,360 

1868 

255,662 

994,665 

1897 

296,416 

1,104,311^ 

1869 

251,491 

974,149 

1898 

328,840 

1,201,743 

1870 

240,858 

931,016 

1899 

459.800 

1,623,320 

1871 

323.609 

1,250,485 

1900 

309,884 

1,070.920 

1872 

425,288 

1,644,177 

1901 

213,689 

737,164 

1873 

362,104 

1,396,375 

1902 

190,316 

684,970 

1874 

271,166 

1,041,614 

1903 

295,778 

1,080.029 

1875 

230,882 

877,694 

1904 

324,996 

1,146,109 

1876 

167,411 

613,190 

1905 

328.747 

1,166,013 

1877 

124,118 

471,448 

1906 

302,556 

1.078.866 

1878 

119,710 

430,200 

1870 

109,049 

407,219 

Total 

14,774,438 

54,314,162 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  gold  won  amounts  to  over 
£54,000,000,  and  although  the  annual  yield  is  now  considerably  less 
than  that  of  either  silver  and  coal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  gold 
still  holds  the  premier  position  as  regards  the  total  value  of  production 
exceeding  that  of  silver  and  coal  by  almost  £12,000,000  and  £4,000,000 
respectively. 

A  reference  to  the  years  1901  and  1902  will  show  to  what  extent  gold- 
mining  is  dependent  on  a  good  rainfall.     During  1900  the  industry  gave 
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employment  to  17,958  peraons,  but  in  the  two  •ueeeeding  jemr%  tbe  ( 
4if  the  drou^  e&ofled  aboat  6,000  miner*  to  seek  more  pmfitnbfe 
of  employment.  With  regard  to  the  alluTiai  depotiu,  moBj  oi  them 
been  worked  again  and  again  by  the  ordinary  miner,  and  nln icing  < 
tioDs  are  now  neeenary  to  Kcure  profitable  letnma  from.  the«  ueaa.  Ab 
it  i»  beyond  the  meana  of  the  miners  engaged  in  this  claM  of  week  to 
erect  the  necewary  dams  for  the  oonserration  of  waler,  a  good  rainfall 
is  abH>lQtely  essential  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Meceorer, 
crushing  operations  in  connection  with  qnartx-mining  coold  not  be 
continued  during  these  years  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  in 
consequence  a  great  many  of  the  mines  were  idle  for  periods  ranging 
from  six  to  nine  months,  whilst  in  others,  work  of  a  devsriopmestal 
character  only  could  be  proceeded  with.  The  general  rains  which  fell 
towards  the  close  of  1902  were  responsible  for  the  increased  yield  in  1903, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  output  during  this  year  was  more 
than  maintaitje<l  in  19i)4  and  1905.  During  the  latter  year  328,747  oe., 
Talued  at  £1,165,013,  were  won,  the  production  being  the  highest  since 
1899. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoine:  table  that  there  was  a  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  output  during  1906,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  figures,  however,  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
present  position  of  the  induBtry,  as  gold  to  the  value  of  about  XI 60,000 
was  also  purchased  from  the  mines  within  this  State,  but  as  it  was  not 
lodg^  at  the  Mint  it  could  not  be  included  in  the  official  returns  for 
1906.  The  gold  industry  during  this  year,  therefore,  shows  no  actual 
retrogression,  and  with  the  explanation  given,  the  results  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  thoKe  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  systems  of  dredging  and  sluicing  has  awakened 
considerable  activity  in  certain  districts  where  gold  is  being  saved  from 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  also  from  wet  lands  whidi  the  ordinary 
alluvial  miner  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  working.  The 
initial  cost  of  thei>e  undertakings  is  heavy,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  large  quantity  of  material  that  can  be 
treated  at  a  Hniall  cost,  and  the  saving  in  labour,  more  than  comp^ssate 
for  it.  With  the  present  improved  appliances  it  is  possible  to  treat 
profitably  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  1  or  2  grains  to  the  ton,  while 
a  large  percentage  of  gold,  and  particularly  of  fine  gold,  is  obtained  by 
operating  over  alluvial  drifts  previously  worked  in  a  crude  way  by  the 
alluvial  miner. 

In  1900,  large  areas  were  taken  up  for  dredging  for  gold  and  tin,  and 
in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  many  of  the  dredges  were  only  working  for  short 
periods  in  the  year,  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  following  table 
demonstrates  the  progress  made  since  the  inauguration  of  dredging  in 
this  State : — 


Year. 

Anft  under 

Gold.                    1          8tnHn.tia. 

atSlrtDec.    !      Q,^tity. 

Value.         Qnantity. 

Teloe. 

10^0 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

acres. 
6,043 
8,702 

11,719 
9,015 
9,856 

18,571 

15.595 

oz. 

8,882 
2.%585 
25,473 
27,237 
32,346 
35,388 
36,649 

£ 

33,660 

89,628 

97,891 

104,303 

123,656 

136,090 

141,101 

tons. 

"\\0 
2U 
319 
532 
1,032 

£ 

"sVso^ 

20,100 

20»180 

50,904 

120,661 

To 

tal 

189,669 

728,329 

^ 

2,«7 

226,146 
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It  will  be  seen  tiiat  tbit  Bjstem  of  uinisg  hms  jnade  steady  progress 
daring  each  year  of  the  peoriooU  the  inorease  in  the  number  of  dredges  in 
operation,  coupled  with  a  better  underBtanding  of  local  conditiona,  con* 
trilmting  in  no  small  measure  to  this  satiB^aotcHry  result.  The  area  leased 
for  dredging  at  the  Sist  Deoember,  1906,  was  15,595  acres,  as  compared 
with  6,943  acres  in  IdOO,  and  during  the  same  period  the  number  of 
dredges  in  <^peration  increased  from  22  to  68, « the  value  of  the  latter  being 
Bdt  d^wn  at  i^315,537.  Araluen  is  the  principal  centre  of  gold-dredgiz^ 
oparatioas,  and  here,  during  tlie  past  seven  years,  gold  to  the  value  of 
^346,873  has  been  recovered.  The  other  districts  which  have  contributed 
in  a  smaller  degree  to  the  total  output,  are  Adelong,  Stuart  Town,  Sofala, 
Wellington,  Tumbarumba,  and  Nerrigundah.  The  returns  from  22 
'"bucket"  dredges  show  that  5,992,980  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
treated,  the  gold  won  amounting  to  27,643  oz.,  valued  at  £107,311,  or  an 
average  of  2*21  grains,  worth  4'3d.  for  every  yard.  From  returns  of 
7  "pump  "  dredges,  it  was  found  that  1,026,550  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  operated  on,  and  yielded  8,345  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £31,315,  or  an 
average  of  3*9  grains,  worth  7'32d.  per  cubic  yard  treated.  Information 
as  to  oost  of  working  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  that  pump  dredging  or 
hydraulic  sluicing  is  more  expensive  than  bucket  dredging.  While  it  is 
possible  for  two  men  to  work  a  bucket  dredge,  eight  are  required  for 
pumping  or  'sluicing.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  pump 
dredge  is  more  effective  than  the  bucket  dredge.  Where  the  bed  rock 
or  bottom  is  hard  and  uneven,  the  bucket  dredge  fails  to  recover  the 
gold  lodged  in  crevices,  while  in  deposits  exceeding  50  feet  in  depth  the 
hydraulic  sluice  is  also  found  more  effective. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  alluvial  and  in  quartz  mining  during 
the  last  ten  years,  with  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the  industry, 
is  set  down  below.  The  particulars  of  production  are  based  on  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  various  localities,  but  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of 
detailed  returns  in  some  instances,  and  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accurate  data  respecting  all  the  gold  won,  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  as 
returned  by  the  wardens  and  mining  registrars,  does  not  agree  with  the 
total  amount  actually  recorded.  The  quantities  of  quartz  and  alluvial, 
although  only  approximate,  are  considered,  however,  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes  : — 


Yew. 

HumberofMinen. 

Production. 

ABuTlal. 
No. 

QuttrtB. 

Alluyml. 

QDArte. 

No. 

oz. 

oz. 

1897 

9,030 

12,256 

73,658 

222.758 

1898 

8.303 

11,616 

65,889 

262,961 

1899 

8,030 

11,318 

84,767 

375,033 

1900 

8.387 

9,671 

•64,125 

346,759 

1901 

5,409 

6,655 

57,293 

156,396 

1902 

5.434 

5  J  76 

55,849 

134,967 

1903 

5,906 

5.341 

69,413 

226,365 

1964 

5,253 

5,395 

79,040 

245.956 

1905 

5.091 

5,218 

80,512 

248,235 

1906 

4,255 

4,561 

78.690 

223,866 

The  above  figures  give  unmistakable  evidence  that,  since  1899,  gold- 
mining  has  lost  the  ground  gained  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  show  that  it  hew  not  reoeived  the  attention  from  capitalists  and 
miners  which  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Owing  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  many  of  the  other  nwtals  there  has  been  less  prospecting  for 
gald  than  formerly,  because  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  such  a 
general  inorease  as  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  tin,  copper,  lead, 
silvier,  sine,  antimony,  etc.,  must  mean  a  corresponding  depreciation  Ib 
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the  purchasing  power,  and  conBeqoentlj  the  relatire  yalue,  of  gold.  The 
table  also  serres  to  accentuate  what  has  already  been  written  relative  to 
the  effect  that  drought  conditions  exercise  upon  the  industry.  The 
miners  empiojed  during  1906  numbered  less  than  half  the  total  ten  years 
ago.  All  the  men  employed  in  quarts-mining  are  Europeans,  but  on 
alluyial  fields  307  Chinese  found  occupation  in  1906. 

The  principal  seats  of  allurial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts;  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders  of  the 
Upper  Lachlan ;  the  Braidwood,  and  Tumut  and  Adelong  districts ;  and 
in  the  north  of  the  State,  the  New  England  district. 

The  principal  quartz  veins  worked  in  New  South  Wales  during  1906 
are  situated  near  Adelong,  Armidale,  Bathurst,  Cobar,  Forbes,  HiUgrore, 
Orange,  Pambula,  Parkes,  Peak  Hill,  Wellington,  and  Wyalong.  The 
districts  which  produced  the  largest  quantities  of  gold  during  1906 
were: — Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  (where  the  precious  metal  is  largely 
associated  with  copper),  68,685  oz. ;  Wyalong  and  Wyalong  West,  22,936 
oz. ;  Araluen  (chiefly  dredging),  14,864  oz. ;  Hillgrove  (including  Metz), 
14,643  oz. ;  Wellington  (Mitchell's  Creek),  13,188  oz. ;  Adelong  and  Stuart 
Town  (chiefly  dredging),  9,297  oz.  and  9,262  oz.  respectively ;  Peak  Hill, 
6,862  oz. ;  Forbes,  6,416  oz. ;  Orange  (chiefly  Lucknow),  5,752  oz. ;  Mur- 
rumburrah,  5,208  oz.;  Sofala,  4,253  oz. ;  and  Parkes,  4,158  oz. 

In  addition  to  the  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  in  the  Cobar  district, 
discovered  in  1893,  the  most  important  find  of  recent  years  was  mado 
at  Wyalong,  in  the  Lachlan  district,  where  the  largest  amount  of  gold 
won  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  was  obtained. 

For  the  period  1897-9  the  production  of  Wyalong  was  the  highest  from 
any  one  field;  but  the  yearly  output  since  1900  has  been  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  field.  During  the  past  seven  years  mine 
owners  have  been  treating  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ores,  which  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  opening  of  the  field ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  profitably,  the  services  of  a  number  of  employees  were  dispensed  with, 
the  men  employed  at  the  end  of  1906  being  only  441,  as  compared  with 
557  in  1904,  and  1,600  in  1899.  While  the  batteries  were  occupied 
treating  the  large  quantities  of  sand,  slimes,  and  concentrates,  develop- 
mental work  was  proceeded  with  in  several  of  the  more  important  mines, 
and  the  permanency  of  the  reefs  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  each 
instance,  good  gold-bearing  sulphide  ore  being  met  with  at  various  depths. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Temora  to  Wyalong,  in  October,  1903, 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  output  of  the  mines  during  1904,  as  the 
increased  production  shows.  It  was  found  that  the  treatment  of  the  rich 
sulphide  ores  by  chlori nation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  considering 
the  expense  and  the  quantity  of  gold  recovered.  In  consequence,  large 
quantities  of  ore  have  been  despatched  to  the  smelting  works  on  the  sea- 
board for  treatment,  this  being  rendered  possible  by  the  low  railway 
freight,  and  charges  of  the  smelting  companies.  The  output  from  this 
district  during  each  of  the  years  1905  and  1906  fell  short  of  expectations, 
the  diminished  yield  being  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  few  years  at  the  chief  mine  little  more  than  developmental  work  was 
engaged  in. 

The  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  district  now  holds  the  premier  position 
as  a  gold-field,  the  yield  exceeding  that  of  Wyalong  for  the  first  time 
during  1900  by  12,251  oz.  The  gold  won  at  Cobar  is,  however,  not  so 
fine  as  that  obtained  at  Wyalong,  and  only  averages  £3  lOs.  per  oz.,  as 
compared  with  £3  18s.  at  the  latter  place.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
field  during  the  last  seven  years  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the  Cobar 
Gold  Mines  Company  (Limited)  and  the  Mount  Boppy  gold-mine,  at 
Canbelego,  and  the  results  obtained  at  this  mine  during  the  last  few  years 
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place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  regards  produotion. 
for  this  district  since  1900  is  shown  below : — 


667 
The  annual  gold  yield 


Yeu. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OS. 

£ 

1900 

44,676 

167,108 

1901 

42,299 

145,146 

1902 

26,956 

90,209 

1903 

79,860 

266,355 

1904 

69.140 

262.213 

1905 

70.109 

230,386 

1906 

68,685 

224,052 

The  low  yield  in  1902  was  due  to  the  cessation  of  work  at  most  of  the 
mines  for  varying  periods  on  account  of  the  prevailing  drought,  and  the 
decreases  exhibited  in  1904  and  subsequent  years,  when  compared  with 
1903,  were  caused  by  the  restricted  operations  of  the  Cobar  gold-mines, 
where,  owing  to  the  copper  zone  being  reached,  the  hands  employed  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  pending  the  adoption  of  another  method  for 
economically  treating  the  gold-copper  ore  now  met  with.  Prospecting 
was  continued  with  much  energy  throughout  the  year. 

The  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,  always 
containing  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  and  bismuth, 
and  often  a  fair  percentage  of  silver.  To  the  presence  of  silver  its  light 
yellow  colour  is  due.  New  South  Wales  gold  is  generally  lighter  in  colour 
than  Victorian  gold,  but  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  found  in  the 
fields  of  Southern  Queensland.     Its  specific  gravity  averages  about  17*5. 

The  average  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  each  miner  in  1906  was 
34*32  oz.,  as  compared  with  31*89  oz.  in  the  previous  year.  The  values 
of  these  quantities  work  out  at  £122  7b.  6d.  and  £113  Os.  2d.  respectively 
for  each  miner  engaged,  and  these  figures  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  averages  obtained  during  the  past  ten  years,  when  the  quantity  of 
gold  won  per  miner  was  21*45  oz.,  valued  at  £76  lis.  lid.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  figures  represent  the  total  earnings  of 
the  men  engaged  in  gold-mining.  Many  of  the  miners  follow  other 
pursuits  during  a  portion  of  the  year;  besides  this,  there  were  several 
new  fields  which  so  far  had  yielded  very  small  returns,  and  a  number  of 
men  were  engaged  in  prospecting. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1906  was  only  4, 
as  against  10  in  the  previous  year.  Three  men  lost  their  lives  in  auri- 
ferous quartz-mining,  and  1  in  alluvial  workings.  Fourteen  serious 
accidents  occurred  in  quartz-mines,  1  in  alluvial  mining,  and  2  in 
connection  with  dredging. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1906,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  represents  a  total  value  of  £544,370,000,  extracted  in 
the  short  space  of  fifty-six  years.  The  share  of  each  State  and  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  production  of  this  wealth  is  given  below  : — 


state. 

VAlue. 

Proportion 

miMdlneooh 

state. 

New  Soath  Wales 

£ 

54,314,152 

276,424,968 

64,132,930 

2,842.310 

70,864,198 

6,296,205 

peroent. 
lO'O 

Victoria   

50-8 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia 

11-8 
0-5 

Weatem  Anstralia 

13*0 

Tasmania 

M 

Cominonweftlth  ,  „ , 

474,874.763 
69,495,502 

87*2 

New  Zealand  

12-8 

Anatralaaia 

544,370,265 

100  0 
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By  far  the  largest  proportioA  of  the  total  wa«  produced  by  Victoria, 
the  return  from  that  State  amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole. 
Western  Australia  is  the  next  largest  producer,  New  Zealand  coming 
third,  Queensland  fourth,  and  New  South  Wales  fifth.  For  the  ten  years 
ended  1906,  the  world's  production  of  gold  is  estimated  as  follows 


Year. 

Volue. 

Year. 

Talne. 

£ 

£ 

1897 

48,088,000 

1902 

60,196,000 

1898 

68,137,000 

1903 

67,708,000 

1899 

63.067,000 

1904 

71,739.000 

1900 

61,678,000  • 

1006 

78,771,000 

1901 

6^738,000        , 

i 

1906 

83,432,000 

During  this  period,  the  Commonwealth  produced  about  22*35  per  cent., 
and  New  South  Wales  alone  1'85  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Silver. 

In  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of  New  South  Wales,"  Mr.  E,  F.  Pittman, 
the  GoTernment  Geologist,  states  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  Strzelecki  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  presence  of  silver  in  New  South  Wales.  This  was 
as  earlv  as  1839.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  his  wwrk  "  The  Southern 
Gold-fields,"  published  in  1860,  also  refers  to  %be  fact  that  silver  had 
been  found  in  the  local  alluvial  drifts  since  1852,  but  up  to  the  year  1882 
the  quantity  raised  in  New  South  Wales  was  very  small.  In  that  and 
following  years,  however,  extensive  discoveries  of  the  metal,  associated 
principally  with  lead  and  copper  ores,  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district,  aad,  later  on, 
at  Sunny  Corner,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton,  Broken  Hill,  and 
other  places  on  the  Barrier  Range. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  deposit  at  Walla  Walla,  near  Rye  Park,  has 
been  worked  with  varying  success,  and  the  returns  from  the  Yerranderie 
mines,  in  the  Burragorang  district,  have  exhibited  very  satisfaotory 
increases  during  the  past  hre  or  six  years.  During  1905,  promising 
developments  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Coppabella,  but  the  results  so  far 
have  fallen  short  of  expectations.  A  silver-lode  has  also  been  discovered 
at  the  C.S.A.  mine,  at  Cobar,  and  it  is  of  such  exeeptional  promise 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  future  developments  may 
bring  forth.  The  greatest  achievement,  however,  in  connection  with 
silver-raining  in  this  State  is  the  profitable  extraction  of  zinc  fr<un  the 
immense  heaps  of  tailings  which  have  accumulated  since  the  opening  of 
the  Broken  Hill  mines  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  formation 
of  a  company  to  recover  the  zinc  contents  of  large  quantities  of  tailings, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  other  mining  companies,  notably  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company,  have  added  greatly  to  the  vast  wealth  of  minerafai 
extracted  from  this  field,  and,  in  addition,  point  to  this  State  becoming 
in  the  near  future  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  spelter. 

The  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  and  Broken  Hill 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  have,  more  than  any  other,  attracted 
attention.  This  rich  silver-field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles 
Rasp,  a  boundary  rider  on  Mount  Gipps  run,  extends  over  2,500  square 
miles  of  country,  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining 
centres  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  on 
the  confines  of  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Range  district,  the  lodes 
occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists  and  banded  gneisses, 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
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qaartz  reefs,  some  of  whioh  are  g(dd-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lode  is 
the  largest  aa  yet  discoYered.  It  yariea  in  width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet, 
and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up 
au  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into  numerous  leases,  held  by 
mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  at  Port  Pirie,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  plant 
on.  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles ;  and  now  that  the  problem  of 
recovering  the  zine  contents  of  the  ores  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the 
company  has  made  extensive  additions  to  the  plant  already  erected,  and 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  manufacture  of  spelter  will  shortly  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  From  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  in 
1885  to  the  end  of  November,  1906,  the  company  treated  8,593,460  tons 
of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing  137,334,965  fine  oz.  of  silver 
and  825,949  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London  market  at  £30,620,000. 
They  have  paid  dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of  £8,576,000, 
besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from  the  several  ''  Blocks.''  The  sum 
spent  in  the  erection  and  construction  of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the 
property,  has  been  about  £1,409,800.  The  mine  wages  and  salary-sheet 
for  the  last  twelve  months  reached  £596,307,  including  £161,659  paid  to 
contractors.  The  balance  of  £434,648  was  made  up  of — mine  wages, 
£116,081;  smelters'  wages,  £106,920;  sintering,  concentration,  and 
refinery  wages,  £137,362;  electric  light,  machine-shop  wages,  and  assay 
expenses,  £30,822;  and  sulphuric  acid- and  zinc  separation,  £43,463. 
The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  £546,617.  Besides  the  mines  at  Broken 
Hill,  there  are  workings  at  Silverton  and  Thackaringa,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  total  value  of  minerals  exported  from  the  Barrier  district 
during  1906  was  £2,187,926,  distributed  as  follows :— Silver-lead  ore, 
concentrates,  and  slimes,  308,386  tons,  £1,987,542;  copper  ore,  681  tons» 
£6,077;  zinc  concentrates,  85,848  tons,  £182,793;  tin  ore,  15  cFt.,  £36; 
and  gold  contained  in  silver-lead  ores,  2,870  oz.,  £11,478. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines, 
numbers  of  miners  were  attracted  to  the  district,  and  the  population, 
which  in  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  risen  at  the  date 
of  the  1901  census  to  a  total  of  28,887  souls,  of  whom  6,320  men  were 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  population  of  the  municipality  is 
now  set  down  at  28,250,  and  8,457  persons  were  permanently  employed 
on  the  mines  at  the  end  of  1906.  As  evidencing  the  increased  activity 
now  being  displayed,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  field  were  more  men  employed  than  during  1906,  when  the  average 
was  1,050  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  output 
of  the  mines,  including  the  Proprietary,  to  the  end  of  1906,  was  valued 
at  £37,812,000;  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  in  the  Barrier  district 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £891,934.  This  is  much  less  than  the  values 
previously  set  down,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of 
machinery  to  Port  Pirie,  where  the  smelting  operations  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Company  are  now  wholly  carried  out.  For  this  reason,  too,  the 
production  is  exported  chiefly  as  silver-lead  concentrates,  but  in  this 
respect  the  output  during  1906  has  experienced  a  slight  decrease  so  far  as 
quantities  are  concerned,  owing  to  fires  and  creeps  in  some  of  the  mines. 
The  year's  export  amounted  to  206,953  tons,  valued  at  £1,758,494,  as 
against  252,164  tons,  worth  £1,571,247,  in  1905.  Zinc  recovery  is  the 
all-important  question  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
record  that  the  output  of  zinc  concentrates  during  1906  amounted  to 
85,848  tons,  valued  at  £182,793,  or  about  two-and-a-quarter  times  the 
value  of  the  output  for  the  year  1903.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
for  the  reasons  referred  to  above,  the  quantity  sent  away  from  the  district 
during  1906  fell  short  of  that  exported  in  the  previous  year  by  7,995 
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tons,  the  total  value  of  the  concentrates  in  1905  only  exceeded  the  value 
obtained  in  1906  by  £56,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  prices  ruling 
during  the  latter  year.  Now  that  the  attempts  to  treat  the  by-products 
of  the  mines  have  at  last  been  successful,  the  importance  of  the  zinc 
industry  cannot  be  over-estimated  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  district, 
and,  indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  State,  is  concerned.  At  the  end  of  1904, 
there  were  more  than  5^  million  tons  of  slimes,  tailings,  and  other  by- 
products awaiting  re-treatment,  and  these  are  being  considerably  aug- 
mented month  by  month.  It  has  been  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  average 
assays,  that  these  immense  heaps  of  by-products  contain,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 34,000,000  oz.  of  silver,  380,000  tons  of  lead,  and  1,022,000  tons 
of  zinc. 

The  proximity  of  Silverton  and  the  Barrier  district  to  South  Aus- 
tralia could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  business  people  at 
Adelaide,  who  were  not  slow  to  realise  the  advantages  which  they  would 
obtain  by  attracting  towards  their  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such 
immense  wealth.  The  railway  system  of  Soutli  Australia  was  imme- 
diately extended  to  the  border,  and  a  tramway  was  laid  down  in  New 
South  Wales,  thus  connecting  the  town  of  Silverton  and  the  mines  of 
Broken  Hill  with  the  railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pirie,  in  the  latter 
instance  reducing  the  land  carriage  by  some  70  or  80  miles. 

The  question  of  determining  the  metallic  contents  of  the  silver  and  silver- 
lead  ores  mined  in  this  State  has  always  been  one  of  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently  reliable  data,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  ore  won  is  treated  within  the  confines 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  figures  published  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary company  have,  in  the  past,  enabled  rough  approximations  to  be 
made,  but  the  results  arrived  at  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory. 
For  the  past  four  years,  however,  the  Department  of  Mines  has  been 
enabled  to  collect  from  the  various  mine  managers,  smelting  companies, 
and  ore  buyers  in  Australia  particulars  of  the  metallic  contents  of  all 
New  South  Wales  ores  treated,  the  results  Ijeing  shown  below  : — 


Contenta,  hn. 


1903. 


1804. 


1905. 


I 


1906. 


Silver  (fine  o«.)  

Lead  (tons) 

Zinc  (tons)  

Valae  of  above    £ 


6.489,689 

92.293 

286 

1,790,929 


7,751,667 

106,0.^8 

299 


6,804,934 

93,182 

544 


2,088,784  I     2,131,317 


6,575,410 

79,925 

1,008 

2,112.977 


In  addition  to  the  ore  treated  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  results  of 
which  are  shown  above,  concentrates  are  exported  to  Europe  for  treat- 
ment. The  quantity  and  value  of  these,  together  with  the  estimated 
gross  silver,  lead,  and  ssinc  contents,  based  on  average  assays,  are  shown 
hereunder : — 


Year. 

ConoentnttM,  Ac., 
exported. 

Estimated  ICetallio 
contento. 

QoanUtj. 

Amoniit 
reoeiTed. 

SiWer.      1       Lead. 

Zinc. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

tons. 

76,824 
140,464 
270,474 
165,151 

£ 

308.714 

642.125 

1,181.720 

1,876,834 

oz. 
1.736.51^ 
2.945,068 
3,480,561 
3,111,013 

tons. 
29,706 
59,507 
69,044 
58,683 

tODi. 

14.625 
22,318 
30.637 
33,427 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
although  the  metallic  contents  are  based  on  average  assays,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  proportion  of  the  same  was  recovered. 
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From  the  two  previous  tablos  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
quantities  of  silver,  lead,  and  zino  contained  in  the  sulphide  ores  won 
during  the  last  four  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Tow. 

snT«r. 

Lead. 

Zino. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

fine  oz. 

8,226,201 
10,696,725 
10,285,495 

8,686,423 

tons. 
121,999 
165,545 
162,226 
138,608 

tons. 
14,011 
22,617 
31,181 
34,435 

37,894,844 

588,378 

103,144 

rt  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  State  is  not  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  the  full  value  of  the  finished  product,  as  large  sums  are 
expended  outside  New  South  Wales  in  extracting  the  silver,  lead,  and 
zinc.  For  this  reason,  the  production  of  silver  and  lead  is  set  down  at 
the  value  declared  to  the  Customs  authorities  of  the  quantities  exported. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from 
New  South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1906  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Silver. 

SUverralphides.  SUveMeftd.  and  Ore. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Ttotal 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Ora. 

MetaL 

OK. 

£ 

tons 

tons 

£ 

£ 

Up  to  1881 
1882 

726,779 

178,405 

192 

5.025 

183,430 

38,618 

9,024 

12 

360 

9,384 

1883 

77,066 

16.488 

106 

1,625 

18,113 

1884 

93,660 
794,174 

19.780 

4.668 

123,174 

142,954 

1885 

159,187 

2,096 

101 

107,626 

266,818 

1886 

1,015,433 

197,544 

4,802 

294,485 

492,029 

1887 

177.308 

32.458 

12,630 

541,952 

574,410 

1888 

375,064 

66.668 

11,739 

18,102 

1,076,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72,001 

46,965 

34,580 

1,899,197 

1,971,198 

1890 

496.553 

95.410 

89,720 

41,320 

2,667.144 

2,762,554 

1891 

729.590 

134,850 

92,384 

55.396 

3,484,739 

3,619,589 

1892 

350,661 

66,884 

87.505 

45,850 

2.420.952 

2,477,836 

1893 

531.972 

78.131 

155,859 

58,401 

2,953,589 

3,031,720 

1894 

846.822 

94,150 

137,813 

42,513 

2,195,339 

2,289,489 

1895 

550,142 

81,858 

190,193 

29,687 

1,560,813 

1,642,671 

1896 

202.789 

26,518 

267,363 

19,573 

1,758,933 

1,785,451 

1897 

150.006 

16,711 

270.913 

18,105 

1,681,528 

1,698,239 

1898 

533.059 

59,278 

388,460 

10,109 

1,644,777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76.913 

424,337 

20,290 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

1900 

774.203 

90,243 

420.910 

17,928 

2,613,874 

2,604,117 

1901 

448.501 

50.484 

400,157 

16,921 

1,803,979 

1,854,463 

1902 

1,067,224 

105,36*0 

.%d,646 

15,413 

1,334,819 

1,440,179 

19U3 

1,099.373 

11.^755 

330,581 

18,483 

1,387,646 

1,601,403 

1904 

1,121,402 

123.256 

367,483 

29,737 

1,942,284 

2,065,540 

1905 

417.620 

ft2,196 

413,648 

27.799 

2,441,856 

2,494,052 

1906 

284,994 

36.431 

349,720 

22,218 

2,826,542 

2,862,973 

ToUl     

14,011,843 

2,043,983 

4,835,802 

542,616 

40.661,741 

42.705.724 

As  the  bulk  of  the  silver  has  been  exported  in  the  form  of  silver-lead 
bullion  and  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
won  except  for  the  last  four  years.      The  net  value  of  the  ores  won 
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•during  these  yean  is  set  down  at  J£8y923»968,  and  from  the  tables  already 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  gross  silver  and  lead  contents 
amounted  to  37,894,844  oz.  fine»  and  588,378  tons  respectively,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  similar  data  for  previous  years,  and  also  the  great 
improvements  effected  during  recent  years  in  the  method  of  extraction 
and  treatment  of  the  ores  generally,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  metallic  contents  of  tlie  total  production  of  the 
State.  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  had 
already  set  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and  which^ 
after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890,  has  been  enormously  accentuated  by  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  stoppage  of  purchases  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  output  has  greatly 
diminished.  In  1890  the  price  of  silver  was  still  as  high  as  472d.  per  oz. 
standard;  in  1893,  when  the  Indian  mints  were  closed,  the  price 
was  35|d.,  and  this  fell  to  29d.  in  1894;  while  in  1898  the  average 
for  the  year  was  only  26 fid.  per  oz.,  the  slight  recovery  in  1895  and 
1896  having  been  more  than  lost.  An  improvement,  however,  took  place 
in  1899,  the  average  for  the  year  being  27 /«d.  per  oz.,  and  this  was 
still  further  increased  during  1900,  when  the  average  price  obtained  was 
the  highest  since  1896,  viz.,  28 Jd.  per  oz.,  ranging  from  27 Ad.  early 
in  January  to  30^d.  in  October,  the  price  being  well  maintained  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  quotation  stood  at  29|d.  per  ounce.  In  1901, 
however,  there  was  again  a  decline  in  price,  the  average  for  the  year 
standing  at  27 Ad.  The  fall  partially  paralysed  the  industry,  necessi- 
tating the  closing  down  of  all  but  the  largest  mines.  The  price  of  lead 
also  fell  disastrously  during  1901,  the  quotations  declining  steadily  from 
£16  2s.  6d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  £10  78.  6d.  for  the  last  week 
in  December. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  several  of 
the  Barrier  mines  producing  low-grade  silver,  as  these  could  only  be 
worked  at  a  profit  while  the  price  of  lead  remained  at  a  satisfa<^ry 
figure.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  total  mineral  production 
of  Australasia  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  in  silver  and  lead  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £800,000, 

During  1902  the  price  fell  much  below  the  previous  record  of  23|d., 
whioh  was  touched  in  1897,  the  lowest  quotation  being  21iid.  in 
November,  and  the  highest,  26Jd.  in  January,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  24Jd.,  the  lowest  on  record.  The  improvement  manifested  during 
1^  closing  months  of  1902  was  not  maintained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  following  year,  but  although  the  lowest  quotation  on  record  21i-id. 
was  again  reached,  the  general  tendency  during  the  year  was  distinctly 
upwards,  and  in  October  as  high  as  28J^d.  was  quoted.  The  average  for 
the  year  worked  out  at  24 J d.  Although  the  silver  market  during  1904 
was  very  active,  the  prioe  remained  remarkably  steady,  averaging  26§d. 
for  the  year.  Owing  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
prices  quickly  rose  to  27Jd.  in  February,  but  heavy  sales  caused  a 
decline,  and  the  lowest  price  of  tlie  year  was  reached  in  April.  In  May, 
purchases  by  the  Indian  and  Panama  Governments  caused  spot  silver  to 
become  very  scarce,  and  prices  continued  to  rise  till  28 Ad.,  the  highest 
price  of  the  year,  was  reached  in  December.  There  were  considerable 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  during  1905,  and  quotations  ranged 
from  25, ^«d.  to  30 Ad.  The  latter  figure  was  quoted  several  times  in 
November  and  December,  the  enhanced  price  being  due  to  urgent  require- 
ments for  the  Indian  Government,  when  the  market  was  already  bare  of 
supplies.  During  1906,  however,  the  shipments  to  India,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  increase  in  value,  were  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  closing  price  for  the  year  was  30A<l->  hut  within  the  first  week  of 
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1907  this  bad  riaan  to  S^fyd,  During  1904  the  poaiticm  of  lead  uniter- 
went  a  great  change  for  the  better,  the  closing  price  of  £12  18a.  9di^ 
contrasting  very  favourably  with  the  £11  Ss.  ruling  twelve  months  earlier. 
The  prices  continued  to  increase  during  1905  till  the  20th  December, 
when  the  figures  reached  £17  28.  6d.,  indicative  of  a  return  to  the  ratea 
ruling  in  the  years  1699  and  1900.  The  average  price  during  1906  waa 
just  on  £17  7s.  per  ton,  the  closing  price  of  the  year  being  as  high  aa 
£20  per  ton.  Similar  satisfactory  advances  are  recorded  regarding 
spelter,  the  average  annual  priees  obtained  in  1904  and  two  sulwequent 
years  being  £22  ISs.  Id.,  £25  7s.  8d.,  and  £27  Is.  4d.  per  tott 
respectively. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  in  ISPS 
was  9,414,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged,, 
was  £304  2s.  5d.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  ten 
years  is  afforded  by  the  following  table : — 


V«bM  of  SUvwr  and  LmkI  w«n. 

Tour! 

Miners. 

Totel. 

Per  mner. 

No. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1896 

5,565 

1.786,451 

321    8    3 

1897 

6,204 

1,696,289 

273  14    8 

1898 

6,396 

1,704,055 

286    8    6 

1889 

7,898 

2,070,667 

262    6  10 

1900 

8,196 

2,604,117 

317  14    7 
294    9    1 

1901 

6,296 

1,854,463 

1902 

5,882 

1,440,179 

267  11  10 

1908 

6,036 

1,501,403 

248  15    8 

1904 

7,071 

2,065,540 

292    2    3 

1905 

7,887 

2,494,052 

316    4    6 

1906 

9,414 

2,862,978 

304    2    5 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in*  the  silver-minea  of 
the  State  in  1906  was  53,  19  persons  losing  their  lives,  while  34  wieoto- 
seriously  injured.     Cases  of  slight  injury  are  not  now  recorded. 

Operations  at  the  smelting  works  at  Dapto,  near  Lake  lUawarra,  wer^ 
suapended  in  March,  1905,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Australian  Smelting^. 
Corporation  (Limited),  has  acquired  the  works,  which  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  more  convenient  site  at  Port  Eembla.  The  old  plant  is  being 
considerably  improved  and  increased,  and  will  embody  the  latest  metal- 
lurgical practice  in  the  smelting  of  ores. .  Operations  will  be  resumed 
under  the  new  conditions  about  the  middle  of  1907,  and  the  Corporation 
has  secured,  contracts  for  the  smelting  or  purchase  of  large  quantities  of 
silver-lead  concentrates  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  end  of  1907^ 

The  works  of  the  Sulphide  Corporation  at  Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle^ 
were  in  active  operation  during  the  year,  and  a  considerably  increased 
supply  of  ores  was  treated. 

The  work  performed  by  these  establishments  is  of  much  value  to  the 
mining  community,  as  individual  miners  and  small  companies  are  enabled 
to  work  profitably  deposits  which  otherwise  would  require  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money. 

As  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  these  works  are  availed  of  by  minere 
and  others  within  the  State,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  1906 
the  Sulphide  Corporation  produced  28,667  fine  ob.  of  gold,  1,290,887 
fine  OS.  of  silver,  and  19,762  tons  of  lead.  These  quantitea  are  exclwive 
of  the  metals  recovered  from  imported  ores. 
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The  world's  production  of  silver,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1905^  is 
estimated  as  follows : — 


Tour. 

OlWOM. 

Y«v.   -     Ouiiooi. 

1 

1896  !   176,707,000 

1897  ;   182,081,000 

1898  !   179,252,000 

1899  ;   177.837,000 

1900  1   180,093,000 

.1901 

1   1902 

I   1903 

1904 

1   1905 

174,851,000 
164,560,000 
173,222,000 
182,262,000 
189.830,000 

Copper. 

The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  central  part 
pf  .the  State,  between  the  Macquarie,  Began,  and  Darling  RiTers. 
Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  Southern  districts, 
as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely  distributed. 
The  copper-mining  industry  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
reached  its  highest  point  of  production  in  1906,  when  the  output  wa« 
▼alued  at  £789,527.  Up  to  1902,  the  year  of  highest  production  was 
1883,  when  copper  to  the  value  of  £472,982  was  recovered ;  but  from  this 
date,  however,  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  prioe  of  the  metal ;  indeed,  the  very  low  figure  reached  deterred 
many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  showed  every  promise  of 
success,  while  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  worked  for  several  years 
were  closed.  In  1894,  the  production  was  only  valued  at  £63,617.  The 
principal  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lay 
in  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of 
shipment,  and  the  consequently  heavy  cost  of  land  carriage.  The  year 
1894,  however,  saw  the  lowest  point  of  depression  in  the  copper  market, 
the  average  price  for  the  year  being  only  £40  per  ton.  Prices  steadily 
increased  during  the  next  five  years,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  metal 
being  well  sustained  in  1900.  In  1901  and  1902,  however,  prices  greatly 
declined,  quotation^  for  these  years  averaging  £67  and  £52  lis.  6d. 
respectively.  The  average  price  for  1904  was  £59  7s.  6d.,  but  owing  to 
the  demand  created  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  East,  and  the 
requirements  in  Europe  and  America  for  electrical  and  other  purposes, 
a  further  increase  was  recorded  in  1905,  when  the  average  price  was 
£69  28.  6d.  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  copper  during  1906,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
no  less  than  708,800  tons,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that,  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  electrical  power,  consumption  has  out- 
stripped production,  and  stocks  in  producers'  hands  have  vanished.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  high  rate*; 
throughout  1906  and  the  first  quarter  of  1907.  The  price  gradually  rose 
to  £86  2s.  6d.  in  June,  1906,  and  although  it  receded  slightly  to  £78  lOs. 
in  the  middle  of  July,  the  upward  tendency  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  £107  2s.  6d.  was  the  Euling  price.  This  was  further  increased 
to  £109  lOs.  in  March,  1907,  and  although  for  some  reason  there  has  since 
been  a  drop  to  £100,  it  is  not  expected,  owing  to  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  copper,  that  the  price  will  fall  below  this  figure,  as  it  would 
require  an  enormous  increase  in  production  to  send  the  price  down  to 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  last  decade  copper-mining  has 
shown  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  average  production  is  much  in 
advance  of  any  other  similar  period.  During  1904,  the  output  was 
valued  at  £406,001,  as  compared  with  £462,640  for  the  previous  year, 
due  mainly  to  the  cessation  of  productive  work  at  one  of  the  principal 
mines  in  the  Burraga  district ;  but  conditions  have  decidedly  improved, 
and  the  mine  is  again  in  full  operation.     With  copper  at  such  a  high 
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figure,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  mining  for  this  metal  would 
come  in  for  considerable  attention.  The  value  of  the  copper  production 
during  1905,  and  which  stood  as  a  record,  was  £527,403,  but  these  figures 
have  been  largely  exceeded  by  the  returns  for  1906,  when  the  production 
amounted  to  £789,527.  This  is  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  output 
for  any  previous  year,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has 
benefited  by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  metal.  During  the  year  the  Great 
Cobar  Mine  was  taken  over  by  a  new  company,  and  the  arrangements  now 
being  given  effect  to  for  the  augmenting  of  the  output  of  ores  are  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Cobar.  The  other  established  mines 
in  the  Cobar-Nymagee  district  have  furnished  substantial  outputs,  while 
mention  has  to  be  made  of  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the 
lode  in  the  Budgery  mine.  Several  promising  lodes  were  located*  during 
the  year  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  old  mines,  owing 
to  the  sustained  high  price  of  copper,  have  been  reopened,  and  are  being 
remuneratively  worked,  so  that  the  general  outlook  is  exceptionally 
bright.  The  copper-lodes  of  New  South  Wales  contain  ores  of  a  yery 
much  higher  grade  than  those  of  many  well-known  mines  worked  at  a 
profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  with  a  fair  price,  should  return 
satisfactory  results.  The  net  export  of  copper,  which  is  taken  as  the 
production  of  the  Stiite,  is  shown  below  from  the  year  1858  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

!   Year. 

Value. 

1858  to  1876 

£ 
503,576 

1893 

£ 
73,287 

1877 

144,441 

1894 

63,617 

1878 

209,030 

1895 

136,969 

1879 

210,623 

1896 

197,814 

1880 

268,700 

1897 

283,174 

1881 

267.884 

1898 

272,686 

1882 

182,473 

1899 

396,451 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

472,982 
362,287 
170,627 
122,965 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

425,301 
412,292 
307,806 
462,640 

1887 
1888 

115,444 
247.304 

1904 
1905 

406,001 
627,403 

1889 

122,444 

1906 

789,527 

1890 
1891 

84,107 
110,195 

Total  ...£ 

8.472,629 

1892 

114,559 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  Cobar 
mine,  which  recommenced  work  early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  following 
year  37,845  tons  of  ore,  yielding  1,703  tons  of  smelted  copper;  in  1896, 
66,431  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,650  tons  of  smelted  copper,  valued  at 
£107,200;  and  in  1897,  64,820  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,462  tons  of 
smelted  copper,  valued  at  £108,306.  Similar  information  for  subsequent 
years  is  not  available,  but  in  the  division  of  which  the  Great  Cobar  is  the 
principal  mine,  3,514  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £178,900,  were 
obtained  during  1898,  and  3,794  tons,  valued  at  £265,680,  in  1899. 
During  1900,  the  total  quantity  of  copper-ore  raised  was  111,783  tons, 
which  yielded  3,538  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £251,460,  8,462  oss. 
of  gold,  valued  at  £33,848,  and  60,112  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £6,762; 
the  total  value  being  £292,070. 
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The  output  of  metals  from  this  Aistriot  during  the  last  six  years  is 
ahovn  hereunder : — 


M»teU 

1901. 

190S. 

1001. 

IfllM. 

1006. 

IMSw 

Oold    

£ 
145,146 
5,114 
192,989 

£ 
90,209 
3,688 
130,802 

£ 
266,355 
5,089 
321,242 

£ 
262,213 
5,033 
286.510 

£ 
231,418 

9^366 
444,858 

3,000 

£ 
224,052 

Silver 

OomMT    

10,034 
516,320 

17,416 

Totals 

343,249 

224,699 

492,686 

503,756 

688,642 

767,822 

In  other  portions  of  the  Cobar  district  considerable  activity  has  been 
.displayed.  At  Nymagee  Tery  satisfactory  progress  was  made,  and 
^copper  to  the  value  of  J^  194,895  was  produced  during  the  last  two  years. 

increased  yields  have  also  been  contributed  by  the  mines  at  Shuttleton 
A&d  Bee  Mountain.  Recent  developments  favour  the  opinion  that  the 
jturiferous  copper  ores  at  the  Cobar  gold-mines  and  other  mines  will 
At  no  distant  date  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  one  or  other  of  the 
richer  eopper  mines  of  the  district. 

The  Mount  Hope  mine,  which  had  been  shut  do#n  for  four  years,  re- 
opened early  in  the  year,  and  recovered  copper  to  the  extent  of  £14,672. 
The  Lloyd  copper-mine,  in  the  Burraga  district,  treated  some  60,000 
tons  of  material,  and  obtained  1,223  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £100,000. 
The  production  during  1905  was  valued  at  £82,076. 

The  total  number  of  miners  engaged,  in  copper-mining  in  1906  was 
^,047,  as  against  2,171  in  1905,  1,850  in  1904,  1,810  in  1903,  and  1,699 
in  1902.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  men  finding  employ- 
ment in  1896  was  only  810;  this  figure  rapidly  increased  to  3,334  in 
1900,  but  fell  away  to  2,964  in  1901,  and  1,699  in  1902.  There  were 
three  fatal  accidents  recorded  in  copper-mining  in  1906,  and  thirteen 
miners  were  seriously  injured. 

Tin. 
Lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  country  and  stream  tin 
4inder  the  basaltic  formation  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  State — at 
Tenterfield,  Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England. 
The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  district,  at  Poolamacca 
and  Euriowie;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district;  at  Gundle,  near 
Kempsey;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  Dora  Dora,  on  the 
Upper  Murray;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan;  but  in  none  of  these 
•districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  the  first  discovery 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1853,  the  opening  of 
'tin-fields  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872.  The  value  of  production 
since  that  date  has  been  as  follows : — 


Y«ar. 

Value. 

1           Tear. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878  to  1876 

1,296,606 

1887 

811,889 

1698 

46,638 

1877 

248,900 

1888 

809,510 

1899 

90.482 

1878 

214,613 

1889 

207,670 

1900 

142.724 

1879 

256,282 

1890 

179,057 

1901 

76.544 

1880 

364,262 

1891 

133,963 

1902 

69.583 

188L 

568,795 

1892 

152,994 

1008 

150,208 

1882 

541,413 

1893 

126. 114 

1904 

188,3n 

1883 

448,887 

1894 

86,264 

1905 

^6.110 

1884 

281,186 

1895 

87.937 

1906 

255,744 

1886 

308,760 

1896 

68,546    ' 
49,900    1 

I 

1886 

277,545 

1897 

Tolal...£ 

7,744,508 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tin  has  contributed,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
to  the  total  production  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  and  in 
point  of  Talue  its  aggregate  yield  stands  in  the  fifth  place — next  to  gold, 
coal,  silver,  and  copper.  From  the  opening  of  the  fields  the  production 
increased  rapidly  down  to  1881,  when  in  value  it  almost  equalled  the 
output  of  gold  for  the  year,  and  was  but  slightly  behind  coal.  In  1883, 
tAm  production  was  valued  at  j£541,413,  being  only  JS37,000  leas  than  in 
1881 ;  but  after  that  year,  owing  to  protracted  dry  seasons,  which  in  many 
cases  prevented  mining  operations,  combined  with  the  comparatively 
low  price  of  the  metal,  the  value  of  the  output  fell  considerably, 
and  in  1898  only  represented  the  small  sum  of  £45,6v$8.  From  1899 
onwards,  the  high  prices  obtained  for  tin  had  a  very  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  industry,  and  but  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  when  production 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  severe  drought,  which  retarded  washing 
operations,  a  steady  increase  has  been  maintained,  till  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction during  1906 — £2o5,744 — exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1888. 
Prior  to  1905  the  year  of  highest  average  price  w^  1900,  when  the  pro- 
duction reached  £142,724,  showing  an  increase  of  £52,242  over  that  of 
the  previous  year;  but  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
metal,  as  the  actual  quantity  of  stream  tin  and  ore  was  considerably 
below  the  production  of  former  years.  In  1896,  the  average  was  only 
£59  lOs.,  the  lowest  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  but  during  the 
next  four  years  this  rapidly  increased  to  £133  lis.  6d.,  and  although  it 
again  fell  to  £118  12s.  6d.,  the  following  year  the  price  rose  again,  and 
stood  at  £120  14s.  6d.  in  1902,  £127  in  1903,  £126  10s.  in  1904,  and 
£142  38.  6d.  in  1905.  The  metal,  however,  made  a  further  advance  in 
price  during  1906,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  record  price  of  £214  in  May 
of  that  year,  since  which  time  the  quotations  have  ranged  from  £166  to 
£198  10s.,  the  price  of  the  metal  on  18th  March,  1907,  being  £188  15a., 
SB  compared  with  £134  58.  two  years  earlier. 

The  output  of  the  metal  during  eaah  of  the  years  subsequent  to  1889 
ahowa  a  considerable  falling*off  when  compared  with  thwt  recorded  during 
the  years  prior  to  that  date,  but  the  decrease  is  due,  to  a  large  extent, 
'to  the  exhaustion  of  the  shallow  deposits  of  stream  tin.  The  deep  deposits 
iind  the  tin-h>deB,  however,  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched,  nearly  all 
the  metal  hitherto  produced  having  been  taken  from  alluvial  deposits. 
Alter  careful  surveys,  Professor  David  has  stated  his  belief  that  numbers 
ai  deep  channels  or  leads,  covered  over  by  basalt,  are  still  lying  undis- 
turbed ;  and  the  future  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  with  the  improvement 
in  the  price  of  the  metal,  may  be  hopefully  regarded.  The  increased 
production  during  recent  years  is  due  to  the  activity  that  has  charac- 
terised tin-mining  on  the  various  fields  throughout  the  State  owing  to 
the  satisfactory  prices  obtained.  A  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  success 
achieved  by  the  operations  of  the  dredges.  The  principal  leads  worked 
during  1906  were  at  Tingha;  at  Elsmere,  in  the  Inverell  district;  at  the 
Mann  River,  near  Glen  Innes;  at  Vegetable  Creek,  near  Emmaville;  at 
Deepwater ;  and  at  Wilson's  Downfall.  The  only  lodes  worked  are  at  the 
Ottery  Mine,  and  at  Torrington  and  Silent  Grove,  in  the  Deepwater 
division.  The  Ottery  Mine,  at  which  practically  the  only  mining  for 
lode-tin  of  any  extent  has  been  done  in  the  State,  is  situated  at  Tent 
Bill,  in  the  Emmaville  district.  Although  the  mine  has  been  worked 
continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  satisfactory  results,  it  was 
shut  down  early  in  1906,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  lode 
has  now  cut  out.  Dredging  for  tin-ore  has  now  become  a  firmly-estab- 
lished industry,  and  during  1906  twenty-seven  pump  dredges,  operating 
on  the  stanniferous  gravels  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  divisions,  recovered 
943  tons  of  stream  tin,  valued  at  £110,582.  Two  plants  operating  on 
Wylie  Creek,  near  Wilson's  Downfall,  obtained  58  tons  of  stream  tin  as 
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the  result  of  the  year's  work;  the  value  is  set  down  at  £6,345.  There 
were  also  several  smaller  plants  operating  in  the  Glen  Innes,  Bendemeer, 
and  Germanton  divisions,  and,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  stream  tin 
was  saved  by  several  of  the  gold  dredges.  In  all,  tin-ore  to  the  extent  of 
1,032  tons,  valued  at  £120,661,  was  recovered  during  1906,  an  increase 
in  value  of  £69,757  being  shown  as  compared  with  the  output  from  this 
source  in  the  previous  year.  Within  the  thirty-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields,  the  value  of  the  net  export, 
Which  is  taken  as  the  production,  has  been  £7,744,509. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tingha  and  Enimaville,  the  number  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  this  industry  has  in  some  years  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  Europeans.  In  1906,  however,  the  Chinese  at  Emmaville  numbered 
only  180,  whilst  the  Europeans  numbered  750;  at  Tingha,  1,580  Euro- 
peans and  300  Chinese  were  engaged  in  tin-mining.  The  total  number 
of  miners  employed  in  tin-mining  in  the  State  was  3,795,  viz.,  3,157 
Europeans  and  638  Chinese,  of  whom  634  were  employed  in  the  Northern 
districts.  In  1905,  2,212  Europeans  and  672  Chinese  were  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Three  fatalities  occurred  during  1906  in  tin-mining,  one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  dredging;  there  was  only  one  serious  accident 
recorded. 


Iron. 

Iron  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State,  and  occurs  principally  in 
the  form  of  magnetite,  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limonite,  and  bog- 
iron.  Deposits  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  iron  ores,  and,  when  pure,  contains  a  little  over  72  per  cent,  of 
available  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  very 
high  percentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distributed  throughout  New 
South  Wales.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  from  deposits 
at  Brown's  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  where  veins  were  opened  out 
a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of  ore  yielded  from  48'83  to  61 '30 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  At  Wallerawang,  a  variety  of  garnet,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore 
in  the  veins,  which  is  described  as  "  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction 
in  the  blast  furnace."  Brown  hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  exten- 
sive deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  Macquarie  Ranges,  the  principal 
centres  so  far  explored  being  situated  at  Mittagong,  Picton,  Berrima, 
Cadia  (near  Orange),  Lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawang,  in  the  Rylstone  and 
Mudgee  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stephens.  The  result  of  a 
number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore  denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in 
metallic  iron,  containing  a  proportion  of  42*69  to  64*48  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  over  45  per  cent,  of  metal.  A  sample  of  hematite 
from  the  Maitland  district  contained  60*83  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A 
sample  of  brown  hematite  from  Mount  Pleasant,  near  WoUongong, 
analysed  during  1891,  gave  54'28  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  value  of  these 
deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost  invariable  occurrence  in  proximity 
to  limestone  and  coal  beds.  It  is  fortunate,  also,  that  the  main  lines  of 
railway  pass  through  the  regions  where  the  deposits  are  most  easily 
worked. 

Limonite — a  variety  of  brown  hematite — occurs  principally  at  Lithgow, 
Eskbank,  and  Bowenfels,  in  the  Blue  Mountains;  in  several  parts  of  the 
Hunter  River  coal-field;  and  at  Bulli,  in  the  Illawarra  district.  This  ore 
is  usually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
50  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly 
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carbonates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  substance.  It 
occurs  in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Bog-iron  ore,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  found  principally  at  Mitta- 
gong ;  and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  an  average  percentage  o!  metal  of  more 
than  45  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  report  furnished  during  1905  by 
Mr.  £.  F.  Pittman,  Government  Geologist,  gives  the  description  and 
estimated  quantity  of  iron-ore  available  in  the  various  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  where  the  deposits  occur : — 


District 

DMcriptionofOre. 

Ertimatad 

mlnimuiD 

qtWDtlty  of 

Ore. 

Brown  ore  and  hematite  

Specular  hematite,  magnetite,  and 

carbonate  ore. 
Hematite  and  brown  ore   

-   tons. 
700,000 

'Cadi* 

80.000.000 

Carcoar  

3,000,000 

Chalybeate     Spring  —  Deposits    of 

Skmthera  District. 
Cowra  (Brottia) 

Brown  ore 

1,510,000 

M'ainietic  ore     

100,000 

Gottlbarn   

Brown  ore  

1,022,000 

Gulgong 

Maffnetic  ore 

120,000 

Manduraraaand  Woodstoclc 

Brown  ore 

609,000 

Marolan 

Rntwn  ore  and  hematite 

40,000 

Madgee 

160,000 

Newbridge,  Blayney,  and  Orange 

Queanbeyan  (Paddy's  Point) 

150,000 

Magnetic  ore 

1,000,000 

Rylstone  and  Cudffegong  

Brown  ore 

443,000 

Wallerawang  and  Piper^  Flat 

Brown  ore  

200,000 

WiUiams  and  Karuah  Riven 

Titaniferoua  magnetic  ore 

1,973,000 

Wingello    

3,000,000 

Totol 

53,017,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Cadia  ironstone  beds — 14  miles 
from  Orange — have  proved  the  most  extensive  yet  examined.  The  ore 
comprises  two  classes,  oxidised  and  unoxidised,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  hematite  and  magnetite,  and  contains  from  57  to  61  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Bessemer  and 
other  acid  processes,  and  compares  favourably  with  some  of  the  best 
American  ores. 

The  deposits  at  Carcoar  include  brown  ore,  hematite,  and  magnetite. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  3  million  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  deposit  is  capable  of  yielding  10,000,000  tons,  or  even 
a  larger  quantity.  The  ore  contains  from  52*67  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  could  be  smelted  at  Lithgow  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  £2  88.  per  ton,  inclusive  of  carriage.  At  Lithgow  there  is 
abundance  of  cheap  coal,  and  good  limestone  can  also  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  locality. 

None  of  the  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  possesses 
deposits  of  iron-ore  approaching  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  at  some  future  time  this  State  will 
become  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  industry  of  Australia.  The  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  development,  even  where  the  coal  necessary 
for  smelting  the  ore  can  easily  be  obtained,  has  been  the  relation 
of  cost  to  market  value.     Pig-iron  and  its  manufactures  have  been 
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ported  mora  ohoaply  thaa  it  was  possible  to  produoe  them  locally,  aad 
therefore^  despite  the  efEorts  made  from  time  to  time  to  stimulate  the 
industry,  little  has  been  aooomplished  yet.  Beoently,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  production  consequent  on  the  advance  in  prices  in  England^ 
Europe,  and  America,  there  has  been  such  an  expansion  in  oon8umptio& 
that  the  opportunity  seems  favourable  for  working  the  extensive  deposits 
of  iron-ore  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  neighbouring  States.  Iron  and 
coal  constitute  the  basis  of  all  large  industries  and  manufactures  and 
where,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  iron-ore  is  to  be  found  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  coal  necessary  for  smelting,  the  locally  produced  article 
should  be  cheaper  than  the  imported.  It  has  been  stated  that  iron  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  ranging  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3  10s.  per  ton;  it  is 
reasonable  therefore  to  hope  for  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  near 
future. 

For  many  years  the  establishment  of  iron  smelting  works  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  spoken  of,  and  in  1890  public  attention  in  England  was^ 
drawn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron  here,  and  a  mining* 
expert  was  sent  out  from  that  country  to  inspect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal 
deposits,  and  to  report  upon  the  probable  cost  of  establishing  the  industry 
in  the  State,  but  the  visit  was  without  result,  although  the  report  is 
bdieved  to  have  been  favourable.  The  iron  ores  at  Carcoar-  were  not 
inspected  by  the  expert,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  deposits,  through  their 
extent,  quality,  and  proximity  to  coal  and  limestone  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  New  South  Wales.  In  1897  it  seemed  as  if  the  project  for  estab- 
lishing works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  would  take  practical  Aape, 
and  negotiations  for  the  promotion  of  a  company  in  England  were  well 
under  way  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  prime  mover. 
Subsequently  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Blythe  River  Iron  Company  of 
Tasmania  for  the  erection  of  large  iron  and  steel  smelting  works  at 
Sydney,  provided  that  the  State  Government  agreed  to  take  100,000  tons 
of  steel  rails,  during  a  period  of  four  years.  The  proposal  was  not 
carried  out  for  various  reasons,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  being  subject  to  market  fluctuations  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  Government  subsequently  received  three  private  offers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails.  One  was  from  a  combined  local  and  English  firm, 
the  second  from  the  Blythe  River  Company,  and  the  third  fr<»n  an 
American  syndicate.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  the  matter.  During 
1905,  the  question  of  the  local  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  Government  entered  into  an  agreement  with  th& 
firm  of  W.  Sandford,  Ltd.,  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery 
of  all  pig-iron,  roiled  steel,  and  iron  required  during  a  period  of  seven 
years.  This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  blast  furnaces,  and  the 
erection  of  machinery  and  plant  for  the  conversion  of  iron-ore  into  pig- 
iron  and  rolled  steel  and  iron,  and  capable  of  supplying  all  the  materials 
included  in  the  contract.  Though  the  contracting  firm  is  at  liberty  to 
use  10  per  cent,  of  imported  pig-iron  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
materials,  it  has  been  stated  that  only  New  South  Wales  iron-ore,  coal, 
limestone,  and  other  fluxes  will  be  utilised.  The  preparatory  work  neces- 
sary before  smelting  operations  could  be  conmienced  was  at  once  proceeded 
with,  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the  progress  in  this  direction  that  the 
blast  furnace  was  formally  opened  by  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Car- 
ruthers,  on  the  13th  May,  1907,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative 
gathering  of  prominent  citizens,  who  witnessed  the  various  processes  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  The  output  of  the  fumaoe 
is  estimated  at  about  700  tons  per  week,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
calculated  that  1,400  tons  of  ore,  350  tons  of  limestone,  and  750  tons  of 
coke  wiU  be  required. 
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Coincident  with  the  date  on  irhich  the  contract  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig-iron  began — Slat  October,  1905--the  Clyde  Engineering  CcHoapany's 
contract  for  the  construction  of  60  goods  and  passenger  engines  com- 
menced. In  view  of  the  national  significance  which  attaches  to  the 
success  of  both  these  branches  of  a  great  industry,  so  far  as  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  States  are  concerned,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  outpouring  of  pig-iron  from  the  blast  furnace 
at  Lithgow  was  accomplished  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  completion 
of  the  first  locomotiye. 

The  first  iron  works  in  New  South  Wales  were  established  in  1852  at 
Fitzroy,  near  Mittagong,  where  there  were  several  deposits  of  excellent 
brown  ore,  or  limonite,  which  owe  their  origin  to  chalybeate  springs. 
Coal  seams  underlie  the  deposits,  and  limestone  is  obtainable  within  40 
miles.  Smelting  operations  were  carried  on  intermittently,  and  some 
pig-iron  was  produced,  but  in  1855  the  works  were  closed  down  as  the 
undertaking  was  unprofitable.  .  They  were  reopened  in  1864,  and  during 
this  and  the  two  following  years  considerable  progress  was  made.  A 
quantity  of  iron  was  produced,  and  many  castings  were  made.  Amongst 
the  latter  were  gas-pipes,  bridge  cylinders,  and  girders,  which  were  miMle 
from  iron  smelted  from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  without 
first  making  it  into  pig-iron.  In  1875  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
the  Bessemer  Steel  and  Haematite  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  but  alter 
producing  3,242  tons  of  pig-iron,  operations  were  discontinued.  Sodk3 
samples  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  obtained  in  this  district,  with  pig- 
iron  and  castings  manufactured  therefr(«n,  were  exhibited  at  the  late 
Mining  Exhibition  in  London,  and  obtained  a  first  award.  Works  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  ore  were  established  at  Eskbank,  near 
Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  ore,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown 
liematite,  yielding  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  were  successfully  treated. 
Abundance  of  coal  and  limestoiie  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Smelting  <^>eraiioDS  w«re  eommenoed  in  October,  1875,  and  about  22,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced.  This  establishment,  however,  for  some 
time  abandoned  the  manufaeture  of  pig-iron,  for  which  it  was  originally 
built.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  blast  furnace  already  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  the  work  carried  on  oansisted  of  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinary  cast- 
ingSi  The  quantity  so  maDufactured  to  the  end  of  1906  was  128,056  tons, 
valued  at  £1,272,501. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  h»ve  been  raised  irom  the  deposits  situated 
in  the  Marulan,  Goulburn,  Bredalbane,  Mittagong,  and  Carcoar  districts, 
and  despatched  to  the  smelting  works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek,  where 
it  has  been  used  as  flux,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping  to  defray 
the  extra  cost  of  railway  carriage.  During  1903,  22,120  tons  of  iron- 
stone, valued  at  £15,834,  were  raised  and  sent  away  from  Coombing 
Park,  Carooar,  MSarulan,  Piototo,  and  Peak  Hill,  as  compared  wil£ 
13,555  tons,  valued  at  £10,690  in  1902.  The  quantity  raised  in  1904, 
howeVer,  was  only  8,661  tons,  valued  at  £6,628,  and  the  output  was 
further  diminished  in  1905,  when  it  was  only  6,801  tons,  valued  at  £4,525. 
This  decreased  output  is  partly  due  to  the  dosing  down  of  the  smelting 
works  at  Dapto.  Only  935  tons,  valued  at  £723,  were  mined  during 
1906  for  use  at  the  Cockle  Creek  Smelting  Works.  The  establishment  of 
ironworks  at  Eskbank  should  be  responsible  for  a  greatly  increased 
output  in  the  near  future.  Parcels  of  iron  oxide  continue  to  be  sent 
from  the  Fitssroy  and  other  ironstone  deposits  in  the  Mittagong  and  Port 
Maoquarie  districts  to  the  various  gas-works  of  the  Australian  States  and 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  used  in  purifying  gas. 
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Akthcomt. 
Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  State  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
the  Arinidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts;  and  at  Bowraville,  on 
the  North  Coast.  The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hill- 
grove,  near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanora  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State,  is  situated.  The  output  during  1906  was  mainly  confined  to  this 
district,  where  it  is  found  that  the  metal  can  be  profitably  extracted  owing 
to  its  association  with  gold.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  of 
anfimony  ore,  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Geological  Museum,  show 
from  16*5  to  79'45  per  cent,  of  metal;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
encouraging  assays,  the  price  has  never  until  recently  been  sufficiently 
high  to  stimulate  production  to  any  extent.  During  1906  the  value 
locally  of  50  per  cent,  ore  rose  quickly  from  £10  10s.  per  ton  to  £25  in 
May,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  price  fluctuated  between  that 
amount  and  £30  per  ton.  The  satisfactory  price  of  the  metal  was  the 
cause  of  numerous  long-abandoned  claims  being  reoccupied,  and  mining 
operations  were  carried  on  with  great  activity  throughout  the  year  on  the 
Hillgrove  field,  and  also  at  Bowraville,  where  several  leases  have  been 
taken  up.  Prospectors  were  successful  in  obtaining  small  quantities  of 
ore  in  the  Bingara,  Barraba,  and  Nundle  divisions,  and  at  Lionsville,  in 
the  Copmanhurst  district.  A  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was  raised 
some  years  ago  at  the  Corangula  mines,  in  the  Macleay  district,  but  these 
are  at  present  dosed  down.  Lodes  have  also  been  opened  and  partly 
worked  near  Nambucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Razorback.  The  value  of 
antimony  raised  during  1906  was  £52,645,  as  compared  with  £5,221  in 
1905.  The  total  quantity  raised  up  to  the  end  of  1906  is  set  down  at 
14,364  tons,  valued  at  £253,279. 

Manoanbsb. 

Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parte  of 
New  South  Wales.  Pyrolusite,  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  occurs  principally  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  at  Ben- 
demeer.  Wide  veins  have  also  been  found  in  the  Glen  Innes  district, 
near  the  Newton-Boyd  road.  Some  of  the  specimens  analysed  have  yielded 
a  very  high  percentajge  of  metal ;  but  the  demand  for  manganese  in  the 
State  is  very  trifling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or  local 
manufactories  requiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of  this 
ore  will  remain  comparatively  untouched.  The  ore  is  found  extensively 
in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  limestone  country,  and  often 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  oobalt. 

The  value  of  manganese  raised  to  the  end  of  1906  is  set  down  at 
£1,655,  the  last  year  of  production  being  1903,  when  only  72}  tons, 
valued  at  £254,  were  raised. 

BlBHUTH. 

Bismuth  is  found  associated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quarts- 
veins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Innes,  where  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  chiefly  obtained.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  Kings- 
gate,  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  a  granite  formation,  associated'  with 
molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin.  The  total  quantity  of  this  metal 
exported  during  1906  was  25  tons,  valued  at  £5,700.  The  bulk  of  the 
bismuth  was  contributed  by  the  International  Mines  (Ltd.),  at  Jingera, 
in  the  Pambula  district.  Rich  argentiferous  ores  have  been  obtained,  the 
lodes  consisting  of  soft  granular  felspar  matrix,  impregnated  with  blotches 
of  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  largest  mass  of 
native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  the  State  weighed  nearly  30  lb.,  and  was 
obtained  in  the  Kingsgate  mine.  The  value  of  this  metal  exported  up  to 
the  end  of  lOOG  was  £114,614. 
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MOLTBDKIIUM. 

Molybdenite,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  molybdenum,  occurs  most 
plentifully  in  pipe-yeins  at  -Kingsgate,  near  Glen  Innes,  and  in  the 
Jingera  Mineral  Proprietary  mines  at  Whipstick,  near  Pambula ;  in  both 
these  localities  it  is  associated  with  ores  of  bismuth.  Molybdenum  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  special  steels,  its  influence  being  similar  to 
that  of  tungsten,  but  it  giyes  greater  toughness,  while  molybdenum  steel 
is  more  readily  worked  when  hot,  and  stands  hardening  better  than 
tungsten  steel.  The  output  during  1906  was  confined  to  the  Kingsgate 
district,  the  quantity  exported  during  the  year  being  yalued  at  £4,798, 
as  compared  with  £2,507  in  1905. 

Platihith. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  haye  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluyial  drifts.  Beach  mining 
in  the  Sallina  district,  where  platinum  was  associated  with  gold  in 
considerable  quantities,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  metal  has  also 
beep  discoyered  at  Fifield,  in  the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near 
Broken  Hill  and  Orange.  Mining  operations  were  confined  in  1906  to 
the  Fifield  gold-field,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with  the  gold 
in  washdirt.  The  total  yield  of  platinum  for  the  year  was  205  oz.,  as 
compared  with  398  oz.  in  1905.  Operations  were  practically  abandoned 
towards  the  close  of  1906,  as  miners  secured  more  remuneratiye  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  Fifield  platinum  occurs  in  coarse,  shotty  grains, 
and  is  much  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  northern  beacli-sands. 
The  quantity  of  platinum  produced  during  1906  was  yalued  at  £623,  and 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  £17,540. 

Chromiuic. 

Chromium  is  found  io  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gundagai.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  serpentine.  The  chrome  mining  industry  is  of 
yery  recent  date,  although  an  attempt  was  made  in  1882  to  open  up 
deposits  at  Bowling  Alley  Point,  in  the  Peel  Riyer  district;  and  in  1891 
and  1895. in  the  Clarence  Riyer  district.  The  first  successful  mining 
operations  were  carried  out  near  Coolac,  in  the  Gundagai  district,  2,000 
tons  of  ore  being  despatched  in  1894  and  1895;  and  although  numerous 
discoyeries  of  chromite  followed,  the  Gundagai-Tumut  district  has 
alone  yielded  profitable  results.  The  exports  of  chrome  ore  in  1894, 
1B95,  and  1896  amounted  to  3,034  tons,  4,299  tons,  and  3,852  tons, 
respectiyely ;  but  the  low  price  obtainable  has  prejudicially  affected  the 
industry,  and  although  in  1897  the  export  still  amounted  to  3,379  tons, 
yalued  at  £10,269,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  was  raised  in  preyious 
years.  The  production  in  1898  decreased  to  2,111  tons,  yalued  at 
£6,301.  During  1899,  howeyer,  5,243  tons,  yalued  at  £17,416,  were 
proSuoed.  This  quantity  is  the  highest  recorded  as  the  annual  output. 
In  1900  the  production  fell  to  3,285  tons,  yalued  at  £11,827,  the 
decrease  being  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  smaller  deposits,  and  in 
1901  the  quantity  raised— 2,483  tons— was  yalued  at  only  £7,774.  The 
production  during  1904,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  ore  raised,  only 
amounted  to  397  tons,  yalued  at  £1,268,  as  compared  with  1,951  tons, 
yalued  at  £7,342,  in  1903,  and  500  tons,  yalued  at  £1,740,  in  1902. 
During  the  past  two  years  only  67  tons,  yalued  at  £77,  haye  been  disposed 
of  for  use  in  the  lining  of  furnaces.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Mount 
Lightning,  in  the  Mooney  Mooney  Ranges,  about  18  miles  from  Gundagai. 
The  yalue  of  chrome  iron  ore  won  to  the  end  of  1906  was  £101,003. 
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Mercurj,  in  tiie  form  of  cimMbar,  hat  been  discoveMd  on  the  C«4ge- 
gong  River,  near  RyiatoDey  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino^ 
Tulgilbar,  and  Gooma.  In  the  latter  piaoe  the  amaay  of  ore  yieided 
22  per  cent,  of  mereurj.  Very  large  and  rieh  depoaita  have  been  found, 
on  Noggriga  Creek,  near  Yulgilbar.  Daring  1899,  a  d^Msait  of  cinnabar, 
yielding  a  high  percentage  of  quicksilver,  was  found  near  LionariUe,  io 
the  parish  of  Ewengar,  county  Drake.  Prospecting  operationa  were 
continued  in  1900,  and  proved  the  occurrence  of  eztensiye  deposita,  but 
of  a  lower  grade.  The  ore  was  sent  to  Sydney  for  treatment  pending 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  plant.  As  an  encouragement  in  the  searob 
for  quicksilver  ores,  the  Department  of  Mines  has  offered  to  pay  a  reward 
of  £500  to  the  first  person  or  company  producing  50,000  lb.  of  quicksilyer 
from  ores  raised  in  New  South  AVales.  During  1903,  40  tons  of  ore  were 
treated,  yielding  1,010  lb.  of  quicksilver,  valued  at  £126;  but  since  that 
year  there  haa  been  no  further  production. 

Deposits  of  oobaltiferous  minerala  have  been  found  at  Bungonia, 
Carcoar,  and  Port  Maoquarie ;  but  the  market  for  the  metal  is  small,  and 
no  attempt  haa  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  only 
deposits  worked  during  recent  years  are  at  Port  Maoquarie,  where  the  ore 
occurs  in  nests  or  pockets  in  serpentine  and  the  overlaying  days  resulting 
from  its  decompoaition ;  but  aa  the  ore  is  of  irregular  occurrence,  and 
doee  not  permit  of  profitable  working,  operations  were  discontinued 
during  1904.  An  average  sample  assayed  cobalt  oxide  7*48,  and  nickel 
oxide  1*36,  and  a  pick^  sample  showed  cobalt  oxide  7'03,  and  nickel 
oxide  2*39  per  cent.  The  output  of  cobalt  during  1904 — the  last  year  of 
production — was  valued  at  £60,  as  against  £1,570  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  value  of  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1904  was  £7,955. 

Tellurium  has  been  discovered  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  line,  though  at 
present  only  in  such  small  quantities  aa  would  not  repay  the  eost  of 
working.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Captain's  Flat,  in  association  with 
bismuth. 

S^enium  has  been  discovered  at  Mount  Hope,  also  in  association  with 
bismuth. 

Wolfram  and  scheelitc,  generally  associated  with  other  minerals,  such 
as  tinstone  (cassiterite),  bismuth,  and  molybdenite,  occur  in  many  parts 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  deposits,  as  a  rule,  have  been  found  too  patchy 
for  profitable  working,  and  as  the  market  is  limited,  very  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  production.  The  steady  demand  that  has  existed 
during  the  last  few  years  for  tungsten  ores  has,  however,  stimulated  the 
search  for  payable  deposits,  especially  in  the  Peel  and  Uralla  and  New 
England  districts.  Practically  all  the  scheelite  was  produced  in  the  Hill- 
grove  district  during  1906,  the  ore  being  of  good  quality  and  carrying  a 
large  percentage  of  tungstic  acid.  During  the  year  109  tons,  valued  at 
*'.7,647,  were  exported.  Wolfram  ore  was  mainly  obtained  during  the 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  Deep  water  and  Emmaville,  where,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  tungsten  minerals  and  the  high  price  ruling, 
prospecting  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  quantity  exported  during 
1906  was  132  tons,  valued  at  £9,057. 

Zinc  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  production  of 
a  high-grade  zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores.  Experiments  are 
still  in  progress  with  magnetic  separators  of  varioua  types  and  other 
processes  to  determine  the  best  method  of  treating  the  immense  bodies  of 
zinc  tailings  at  Broken  Hill,  carrying  lead  and  large  quantities  of  silver. 
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The  results  bo  imr  indicate  a  snooenf ul  issue  to  the  diffioultj  hitherto 
experienced.  The  value  of  the  aino  produced  during  1901  vas  J£4y057, 
as  against  £44,187  in  1900,  £49,207  in  1899,  and  £28,914  during 
189B.  In  1902,  1,261  tons,  valued  at  £10,625,  were  produced;  but  tiie 
output  greatly  increased  during  the  succeeding  years,  20,754  tons, 
valued  at  £86,587,  being  produced  in  1903,  and  57,603  tons,  valued  at 
£117,978,  in  1904,  103,532  tons,  valued  at  £221,155  in  1905,  and 
103,666  tons,  valued  at  £292,806  in  1906.  The  totol  production  to  the 
end  of  1906  was  valued  at  £890,274.  In  connection  with  the  sine  treats 
ment  at  Broken  Hill,  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  aeid 
on  the  Proprietary  Mine  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  large  works 
for  a  similkr  purpose  have  also  been  erected  by  the  Zinc  Oorporstion. 
The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  by  the  Broken  Hill  Pro*' 
prietary  Company  (Ltd.)  during  1906  was  2,262  tons. 

Deposits  of  pigments  are  found  near  Mudgee  and  Dubbo,  and  also  in 
the  Orange  district,  where  a  fair  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  consisting: 
principally  of  purple  oxide  and  ydlow  ochre,  has  been  produced. 

Noh-Mbtallio  MnnRAi*8--«GaAi<. 

Among  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  coal  is  perhapr^ 
the  most  important,  for  not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  minerid  stiperior 
to  that  found  in  the  other  States,  but  the  carboniferous  fonnattoaia  acre  of 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Aiuatralia.     The  area  ever 
which  the  mineral  is  distributed  in  this  State  has  been  computed  at  froift 
24,000  to  28,000  square  miles;  but  the  limit  within  whioh  the  Coal^' 
Measures  are  considered  productive  is  set  down  at  16,550  square  miles,  . 
and  the  Government  Geologist  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  ooal  under*- 
lying  this  area,  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  at  115,347  miUiob  tona:^ 
This  estimate  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working;  but  no  asoeunt  ium 
been  taken  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Clai^nce  basin,  or  of  the  area  to  - 
the  west  of  a  line  stretching  from  Dubbo  to  Texas.      Hie  coal  in  thes* 
districts  is  probably  suitable  for  local  requiremenlis ;  but  its  quality  is 
not  sufficiently  good  for  purposes  of  ejqport,  and  it  would  be  expensive-  to» 
work  by  reason  of  the  numerous  bands  of  shale  which  occur  in  the  seams^ 

At  present  the  coal-mining  industry  is  confined  to  those  centres  idiiofa^' 
from  their  eloee  proximity  to  ports  of  shipment  or  the  railway  linea^ 
afford  ready  means  for  the  disposal  ci  the  oommodity  when  raised.^ 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  lUawarra  district,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  super- 
cargo  of  the  "  Sydney  Cove,"  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  reach  Sydney 
by  way  of  the  coast  after  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  in  Bass  Straits.  Later 
in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortiand  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with- 
the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  mining  operations  in  thty^ 
district,  begun  in  a  humble  way  in  1826,  have  now  reached  enormana^' 
dimensions. 

The  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the^ 
line  of  railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,   at  Katoomba,   Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,    and  elsewhere,   supply   a  portion   of    the    requirements  ' 
of  Sydney  and  other 'industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  western  district  of  the  State.     Coal  is  also  mined  at  Berrima  , 
and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large  quantity  of  the  coaF 
consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  State  is  obtained.     Some  yearir  ' 
ago  the  diamond-drill  was  used  at  Cremorne  Point,  near  Mosman's  Bay,, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  coal  existed  beneath  the  metrcK 
polis.     A  depth  of  3,095  feet  was  reached,  the  deepest  bore  yet  put  down 
in  Australia.     Coal  was  met  with,  but  the  work  was  discontinued,  as  there 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growftt  of  tlie  ooal  induslFy  witiiin  iho 
bet  ten  yean  in  the  Hunter  District.  Both  the  nuniber  of  men  onplojvd 
mn4  the  quantity  of  ooal  raised  hare,  with  few  exeeptions,  steftdiij 
ifioreased  during  tte  period : — 
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401 
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10,461 
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640 

1904 
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8.217 

4.042,739 
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482 
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10,606 

8,265 

4,646,742 

442 

kl906 

11,006 

8,478 

6,336,188 

«6 

629, 

Sonihem  and  South-western  Dutriet, — In  this  district  there  were  in 
^906  fifteen  collieries  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to 
3,249  persons,  of  whom  2,540  were  at  work  underground.  These  numbers 
exhibit  an  increase  of  199  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines, 
and  of  143  underground  workers,  as  compared  with  those  so  engaged 
in  1965.  There  was  also  an  increase  ol  226,717  tons  in  the  pro- 
diuotion,  the  total  quantity  raised  during  the  year  being  1,783,395 
tons,  valued  at  £494,871.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  Southern  coal  for 
steam  purposes,  the  trade  of  this  district  has  greatly  improved  during 
recent  years.  The  increase  would  doubtless  have  been  more  pronounced 
but  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  loading.  To  meet  the  claims  of  tiiis 
district,  the  Crovernment  is  making  a  harbour  at  Port  Kembla,  a  few  miles 
oouth  of  Wollongong.  The  work  authorised  comprises  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  2,800  feet  long,  and  the  necessary  shipping  appliances, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  £220,000.  When  these  are  completed  it  is  antici- 
pated that  shipping  operations  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Up  to  the 
31st  January,  1907,  1,586  feet  of  the  breakwater  had  been  completed, 
and  the  two  jetties  from  which  coal  is  eftxipped  are  already  experiencing 
a  'fair  measure  of  protection  from  the  effects  of  the  south-easterly  and 
easterly  gales  that  constantly  sweep  up  the  coast. 

The  history  of  coal  production  in  the  Southern  district  for  the  last 
4e'n  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table :  — 
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Western  District. — In  the  Western  Distrint,  in  1906,  there  were  18 
collieries  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to  675  persons,  of 
whom  570 -were  at  work  underground.  From  the  subsequent  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  output  has  largely  expanded  during  the  decade,  the 
increase  being  due  to  more  re^lar  work,  and  the  absence  of  labour 
troubles,  whicn  retarded  operations  in  the  earlier  years.  The  average 
quantity  of  coal  raised  per  miner  is  much  greater  in  the  Western  collieries 
than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  hut 
chiefly  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  more  friable  oharaoter 
of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coal4)eds  are  almost  hori- 
cental,  and  generally  at  small  depths;  in  some  cases  the  coal  is  worked 
ji)y  naeans  of  adits  or  tunnels  instead  of  shafts,  so  thaib  the  facilities  for 
winning  the  mineral  are  much  greater  in  these  mines  than  in  those  of 
Newcastle.  But  though  the  output  is  greater  per  miner  than  in  the  other 
coal-mining  districts,  the  price  for  hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  earnings 
of  the  individual  miner  do  not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  coal  production  in  the  Western 
district  during  the  last  ten  years.  Up  to  1891  the  progress  was  regular, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the  portion  of  the  State 
extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darling,  in  which  the  Western 
collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade;  but  from  346,804  tons  in 
1891,  the  output  decreased  to  190,864  tons  in  1895.  A  considerable 
improvement,  however,  has  been  manifested  since  1896.  Situated,  as 
these  mines  are,  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New 
South  Wales,  their  future  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  now  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact  in 
this  part  of  the  State :  — 
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Total. 

ieS-plS^n 
:   and  about 
1'     mlncK 

employed 
underyroundL 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

tona 

tona. 

1897 

413 

344 

287,860 

697 

837 

18B8 

494 

349 

282,284 

666 

809 

1899 

403 

332 

217,817 

540 

666 

1900 

454 

381 

315,858 

696 

829 

1901 

^ 

440 

424,720 

812 

966 

1902 

640 

474 

453,241 

839 

966 

1908 

«» 

494 

468,276 

823 

946 

1904 

540 

455 

418,687 

775 

920 

1905 

464 

392 

429J18 

926 

1,096 

1906 

675 

670 

606,779 

751 

889 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  in  the 
various  districts  for  the  last  ten  years ;  the  average  for  New  South  Wales 
makes  allowance  for  the  quantity  raised  in  each  district:  — 


Dfrtrict. 

1807. 

1806.    1    1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

190B. 

190S. 

1004. 

190ft. 

1006. 

Nortbera   

■.    d. 
6  11 

5     1 

4    1 

e.  d. 
6    8 

4    9 

4    3 

1.  d. 
6    2 

4  11 

4    2 

8.   d. 

6    4 
6    5 

4  11 

B.  d. 

8    4 

6    3 

4  10 

e.  d. 
8    4 

5    9 

5     1 

B.    d. 

8    1 
5    8 
5    0 

e.  d. 
7    2 

6    7 

5    2 

8.    d. 

6    4 
6    0 
5    5 

8.     d. 

6    6 

fiostharn    

4  U 

Western 

5    7 

New  South  Wales 

5    7 

6    6 

5    9 

6    1 

7    4 

7    6 

7    4 

6    8 

6    Oi 

6    14 
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AcCtDKNTS   IN   MINS6. 

There  were  21  persons  killed,  and  72  seriously  injured,  during  1906, 
the  number  of  cases  terminating  fatally  being  3  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  non-fatal  cases  were  less  numerous  than  in  any  year  since 
1898.  For  the  decennial  period  ended  1905,  the  average  annual  loss 
of  life  in  the  British  coal-mines  was  1*31  per  thousand,  or  at  the 
rate  of  227,434  tons  of  mineral  raised  for  every  fatal  accident.  It 
should  be  explained  that  these  figures  relate  not  only  to  the  coal-mines, 
but  also  to  those  working  under  the  **  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act."  By 
comparing  the  coal-mines  only  with  all  the  mines  regulated  by  the 
Act  mentioned  for  the  years  for  which  separate  information  is  available, 
it  is  found  that  the  results  are  practically  identical,  so  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  figures  for  the  decade  give  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  conditions  under  which  coal-mining  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  New  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1906,  the  rate  was  2*12  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  miners  employed, 
and  217,686  tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  The  number  of 
accidents  in  the  coal  and  shale  mines  of  the  State,  with  the  proportion  of 
miners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  case,  is  given  herewith,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  mineral  raised  to  each  life  lost  and  person  injured :  — 


AocidentiL 

Number  ol  miners  em- 
ptoyed  to  Mch  penon. 

Number  of  tone  of  mlnentl 
rrisod  to  etch  penon. 

Tetf. 

Injurad. 

nitod. 

Injond. 

Killed. 

RUIed. 

Injund. 

1897 

16 

63 

62& 

158 

276,105 

70.122 

1898 

25 

•113 

421 

a3 

189,438 

41,911 

1809 

10 

•154 

1,052 

68 

463,375 

30,089 

1900 

24 

•193 

479 

60 

230,432 

28,656 

1901 

17 

•207 

730 

60 

354,306 

29,098 

1902 

105 

•154 

125 

85 

67.189 

38,993 

1903 

13 

•121 

1,066 

116 

491,509 

52.8W 

190i 

12 

•121 

1,179 

117 

504,807 

50,063 

19D5 

24 

•115 

589 

123 

277,932 

58,003 

1900 

21 

•125 

724 

118 

364,705 

61,270 

*  Xnzludet  44, 103, 02,  90. 90,  60,  60,  47,  and  6S,  minor  Acddento  reipectively,  not  prevloutly  reported. 

The  abnormally  high  figures  for  1902  were  due  to  the  Mt.  Kembla 
explosion,  which  caused  the  deaths  of  95  persons,  and  injuries  more  or 
less  serious  to  14  others,  so  that  for  some  years  the  decennial  death-rate 
in  connection  with  the  coal-mines  of  the  State  will  be  above  the  general 
average.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  experience  of  coal- 
mining in  New  South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  thaV^of  other 
ooal-producing  countries. 
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The  ayerage  annual  number  of  fatalities  in  the  ooal  and  shale  mines  of 
various  countries  for  the  last  ayailable  ten  years  will  bo  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 


Ckmntry- 


United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 

PruMia 

France 

Auttria 

Belgium    

British  Columbia  . 

Nova  Scotia 

New  South  Wales 


_ 

— — 

MortoUty  per 

Penona 
Employed. 

UvesLoiA. 

1,UOO  Employed. 

778.387 

1,020 

1-31 

359,356 

941 

2-62 

378,U63 

870 

4*86 

151,591 

176 

M6 

112,617 

187 

1*66 

124,238 

147 

1*19 

2,933 

9 

300 

5,529 

21 

3-78 

11,990 

27 

2-25 

The  New  South  Wales  Miners'  Accident  Relief  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  Ist  January,  1901,  applies  to  all  mines  in  or  about  which 
fifteen  or  more  persons  are  employed.  A  sum  of  4jd.  per  week  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  each  employee  and  paid  by  the  manager  of  the  mine 
to  the  treasurer  of  a  committee  for  the  mine.  The  conmiittee  for  a  mine 
consists  of  (1)  an  Inspector  of  Mines  appointed  by  the  Minister,  (2)  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  employees,  and  (3)  two  persons  appointed  by 
the  owner  or  manager,  if  he  thinks  fit.  The  committee  receiyes  and 
considers  all  applications  for  relief  in  cases  of  accident,  and  yotes  such 
allowances  as  appear  warranted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
Fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  consisting  of  six  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  chairman,  and  the  others  representatiye  of  (1)  owners  of 
coal  and  shale  mines,  (2)  owners  of  other  mines,  (3)  persons  employed 
in  or  about  coal  and  shale  mines,  (4)  persons  employed  in  or  about  other 
mines,  and  (5)  the  Department  of  Mines.  Payments  into  the  Fund 
comprise  (1)  the  balances  of  deductions  from  wages  unexpended  by  the 
committees  in  payment  oi  allowances,  (2)  a  quarterly  contribution  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  each  mine  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  deducted  from  the  wages  at  such  mine,  and  (3)  a  subsidy  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  by 
owners  of  mines.  The  Board  makes  advances  to  committees  in  cases 
where  the  sums  deducted  from  wages  are  inadequate  to  meet  allowances 
payable. 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  Act  are : — 

(I)  In  cases  of  fatal  accident — (1)  Funeral  allowance,  £12;  (2)  a 
weekly  allowance  of  10s.  to  the  widow  or  other  adult  dependent  upon  the 
deceased  for  support ;  and  (3)  a  weekly  allowance  of  38.  in  respect  of  each 
child  of  the  deceased  or  of  each  child  of  an  adult  dependent,  payable  until 
such  child  attains  the  age  of  14  years. 

(II)  In  cases  of  disablement — (1)  A  weekly  allowance  of  ISs.  until  able 
to  resume  work;  and  (2)  where  disablement  is  permanent,  a  weekly 
allowance  of  38.  in  respect  of  each  child  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

For  the  six  years  during  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  the 
average  annual  number  of  employees  contributing  has  been  22,088,  the 
amount  contributed  being  £129,213.  During  the  same  period  the  mine 
owners  have  paid  £60,254,  and  Government  subsidy  to  the  extent  of 
£58,983  has  been  received ;  the  sum  of  £96,083  has  been  disbursed  in 
allowances.  Accumulated  funds,  amounting  to  £161,000,  have  been 
invested  in  New  South  Wales  Funded  Stock. 

At  the  end  of  1906,  the  "permanent"  beneficiaries  numbered  742, 
593  of  whom  were  drawing  allowances  in  respect  of  fatal  accidents,  and 
149  as  the  result  of  permanent  disablement;  213  persons  were  drawing 
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an  aUowanoe  of  10a.  weekly,  and  65  permanently  disabled  workmen  were 
each  receiving  15a.  weekly.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  4&4t  children,  to 
whom  a  weekly  allowance  of  38.  was  made,  380  of  them  being  beneficiaries 
in  respect  of  fatal  accidents. 

Productioh  of  Coal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  yalue  of  coal  raised  in 
New  South  Wales  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  of  1905,  the  total 
production  being  130,020,225  tons,  valued  at  £50,356,743:— 


Poriod. 

QuanUtj. 

ATentpe 

p«r«on. 

ValiM. 

tODB. 

8.  d. 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

50,780 

10  0 

25,394 

1830  to  1839 

111,069 

8  9 

50,523 

1840,,  1840 

849,961 

9  2 

155,083 

I860,,  1850 

1,481.761 

12  11 

1,004,924 

1880,,  1860 

6,174,132 

10  2 

2,961,910 

1870,,  1879 

12,530,044 

10  7 

6,838,889 

1880 

1,466,180 

8  5 

615,337 

1881 

1,769,597 

6  10 

603,248 

1882 

2,109.282 

9  0 

948,966 

1883 

2,621,457 

9  0 

1,201,942 

1884 

2,749,109 

9  6 

1,303,077 

1885 

2,878,868 

9  4 

1,340,213 

1886 

2,880,176 

9  2 

1,808,164 

1887 

2,922,497 

9  8 

1,846,440 

1888 

3,203,444 

9  1 

1,466.198 

1889 

3,655,632 

8  11 

1,6.12,849 

1890 

3,060,876 

8  4 

1.279.089 

1801 

4,037,929 

8  8 

1,742.796 

1892 

3,780,968 

7  9 

1.462,386 

1893 

3,278,328 

7  2 

1,171,722 

1894 

3.672,076 

6  4 

1,156,673 

1896 

3,738,589 

5  10 

1,095,327 

1899 

3,909,517 

5  9 

1.126,281 

1897 

4,.188,591 

6  7 

1,230,041 

1886 

4,706,251 

5    5 

1,271,833 

1899 

4,697,028 

6  9 

1,326,799 

1900 

5,607,497 

6  1 

1,668,911 

1901 

5,968,426 

7  4 

9,178,929 

1902 

6,942,011 

7  6 

2,986,696 

1903 

6,354,846 

7  4 

2.319,660 

1904 

6,019,809 

6  7 

1,994,952 

1905 

6,632,138 

6  1 

2.003,461 

1906 

7.626,362 

6  2 

2,3.37,227 

ToiU 

139,020,226 

7  9 

60^366,748 

From  1883  to  1898,  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the  price  obtained 
per  ton,  but  in  this  respect  coal  has  not  differed  greatly  from  other 
products.  In  the  earlier  years,  however,  the  fluctuations  in  prices  to  a 
large  extent  arose  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets.  This  uncertainty  no 
longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets  and  those  of  the  other  Comnkonwealth 
States  and  New  Zealand  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal  raised.  The 
proportion  of  the  production  taken  by  Australasia  increases  almost  every 
year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying  the  price,  by  removing 
the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation.  The  higlieat  average  price  obtained 
was  in  1854,  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the 
commencement  of  the  gold  rush,  when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than 
208.  6d.  In  1872  the  output  reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it 
had  increased  to.  2,000,000 ;  and  in  1891,  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  tons; 
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the  yktd  deeraaaed  to  3,380,000  tons  in  1893,  but  siiioe  tint  date  it  has 
atoadily  inoreae^d  year  by  year  until  1906,  when  no  lew  than  7,626,362 
tons  were  raised,  the  highest  production  yet  recorded. 

New  South  Wales  was  its  own  chief  cuBtomer  during  1906,  when,  out 
oi  the  total  production  stated  above,  the  local  oonsmBption  amounted  to 
2,664,822  tons,  or  34'9  per  cent.  Yictearia  was  its  principal  outside 
customer,  taking  (including  bunker  coal)  976,029  tons,  or  19*7  per  cent. 
of  the  total  export  of  4,961,540  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for 
looai  coosumptioin  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as 
will  be  seen  inam  the  following  statement : — 


TCM. 

Ton. 

Tmt. 

Tbn. 

18M 

I,4S4»61d 

1902 

2,880,882 

1«7 

1,686,908 

1908 

2,688,852 

1808 

1,914,455 

1904 

2.846,942 

1889 

1,798,505 

1805 

2,914,(185 

1900 

2,188,165 

1906 

2,664,822 

1901 

2,497,441 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to 
oyer  39*4  cwt.  in  1904  and  1905.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway 
looomotiyes,  and  for  manufacturing,  smelting,  and  other  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  multipHcation  of  gas-works,  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
increase;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  demand  for  bunker  coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  up  to 
the  end  of  1905  appears  not  as  an  export,  but  as  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  figures  giyen  aboye  for  1906  as  the  coal  used  for  local 
consumption  are  exclusiye  of  bunker  coal,  and  work  out  at  35*2  cwt.  per 
head  of  population;  worked  out  on  the  same  basis  as  for  preyious  yeam 
the  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  would  be  nearly  50'9  cwt.  The 
amount  of  coal  taken  by  the  steamers  during  1906  was  1,184,738  tons^ 
of  which  183,291  tons  were  consumed  on  steamers  in  the  coastal  trade, 
645,459  tons  in  connection  with  trade  with  other  British  possessions,  aiid< 
355,988  tons  taken  by  boats  trading  with  foreign  countries. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  customers  abroad  has  also  largely 
increased  during  this  period,  as  shown  in  the  table  below : — 


Tenr. 

ToniL 

Year. 

Tons. 

1897 

2.696,623   | 

1902 

3,261,459 

1898 

2,791,796   1 

1803 

3,716,194 

1889 

2,798,623 

1904 

3,172,867 

1900 

8,389,332   , 

1905 

3,718,053 

1901 

3.470.986    ' 

1906 

•4.961.540 

*  iDciudca  1,184,738  toiu  of  bunker  cota. 

The  exports  of  1891  necessarily  showed  a  large  adyance  on  those 
of  1890,  when  business  was  paralysed  by  the  strike,  neyertheless^ 
compared  with  the  year  1889,  the  trade  of  1891  exhibited  satisfac- 
tory progress,  but  in  1892  the  exports  fell  not  only  bdow  those  of- 
1891,  but  were  less  than  those  of  1889.  A  further  large  decrease  took 
place  in  1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  arid  1895  showed  a  slight  recovery, 
and  since  1896  the  improyement  has  been  very  decided,  tlie  export. for  1900 
being  570,809  tons  higher  than  that  of  1899.     The  exjports  during  recent 
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years  have  fluctuated  considerably.  During  1903,  the  output  was  the 
highest  recorded  to  that  date,  but  in  1904,  for  reasons  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  chapter,  the  quantity  exported  fell  to  3,173,867  tons,  the 
lowest  since  1899.  During  1905  and  1906,  howerer,  the  exports  of  coal 
considerably  increased,  the  quantities  so  disposed  of  being  3,718,053 
tons  and  3,776,804  tons  respectiyely,  the  latter  figure  constituting  a 
record  as  being  the  largest  quantity  sent  away  in  any  calendar  year. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1905,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  quantity  of  bunker  ooal 
taken  by  the  yarious  steamers,  and  the  amount  was  included  with  that 
used  for  home  consumption.  During  1906,  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
less  than  1,184,738  tons  were  exported  as  bunker  coal,  but  in  order  that 
the  details  given  in  the  following  table  may  be  compared  with  the  previous 
years,  only  the  coal  taken  away  as  cargo  has  been  included  in  the  returns 
for  1906.  The  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  each  of  the 
last  four  years  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  State  for  the  supply  of 
one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilised  life : — 


Countrj  or  Port 


190S. 


Qcumtlty. 


19M. 


QuAnUty. 


IMS. 


Quantity. 


liMWu 


quMitity. 


Victoria   

QuaensUnd..  ...... 

South  AuttrmliA 

Western  Aottralia . 
IWnftnia 


tons. 
997,912 

61,443 
434,773 
179.924 

96,951 


Total,  Intentata 


1,761,003 


New  Zealand  

Fiji   ^ 

Straits  Settlements   

India 

Hong  Kong 

Msuritins    

Cape  Colony    

Canada 

Natal    

United  Kingdom    

New  Guinea    

Other  British  Potseasions 


270.470 

00,939 

66,766 

49,979 

39,680 

9,394 

17.076 

2,058 

7.730 

1,018 

2,001 

7.768 


Total,  British  Possessions. 


Chili 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands 

Hawauan  Islands  

Peru 

Java 

Mexico 

Panama    , 

New  Caledonia  

South  Sea  Islands 

Ecuador 

China   

Other  Foreign  Countries  , 


624,854 


499,778 

303,790 

228,562 

172,180 

49,492 

63.709 

32.048 

24.331 

18,807 

13,041 

11,486 

11,716 

11,449 


Total,  Foreign  Countries . 
Grand  Total    


1.430.337 


3.716,194 


tons. 
848.687 

30,736 
486,316 
177,260 

90,343 


1,633.291 


247,254 
62.144 
30,810 
63,839 
17,346 
24.407 

7.874 
13,600 

6,643 
11.619 

6,997 

1,767 


473.189 


467.128 
166,428 
205.588 
66,121 
46,485 
30,331 
26,266 
10.292 
19,601 
11,382 
13,833 
10.609 
14.338 


1.066,387 


3.172,867 


tons. 
922,906 
41.060 
626.317 
185,250 
103.301 


1.777.824 


292,831 

64,691 

82,836 

72.646 

94.762 

12.197 

12,605 

12,762 

1,5(N) 

23,348 

2,610 

1,450 


664,088 


462,975 

100,705 

271,693 

119,246 

92,124 

47,850 

46,528 

11.019 

18,192 

10,341 

14,257 

39.492 

42,270 


1,276,191 


8,718,063 


tons. 
916,971 
63,667 
478,485 
169,853 
100,625 


1.710,421 


216,603 
19,519 

216,762 

46,042 

70,668 

12,237 

4,150 


1,190 
977 


686,048 


601,044 
83,511 

312,996 
90,635 

109,278 
66,342 
74,737 
11,906 
12,294 
6,893 
15,484 
71,794 
15,419 


1,471,333 


3,776,802 
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The  wealth  of  the  State  in  ooal  is  enormous,  and  the  farther  expansion 
of  the  industry  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the  great 
Australian  continent  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  deyelopment  of 
its  iihmense  resources,  so,  also,  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of  New 
South  Wales  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  howeyer,  a  very  yigorous 
infancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future. 

In  the  following  statement  will  be  found  thtf  results  of  a  number  of 
proximate  analyses  made  by  the  Government  Geologist  of  coals  from  the 
various  districts  of  New  South  Wales : — 


. 

Compotltioii. 

Difltrioti. 

Hygro- 

Moplo 

Molrtnrc. 

Aslu 

Sulphur. 

Northern 

percent. 
1-93 
0-97 
1-87 

percent 
35*13 
2310 
31*49 

percent 
54*14 
65*26 
62*61 

percent 

8*80 

10*67 

14'03 

percent 
0*54 

Sontharn 

0*46 

Western 

0-63 

Aversge ..,., 

1*74 

32*43 

56*07 

9*76 

0*53 

Similar  anal3rses  of  English  coal  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Cknnpcittion. 

DeeoripUonofCode. 

Moisture. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Fixed 
Oarbon. 

Ath. 

Sulphnr. 

Anthracite 

percent 
160 

percent 
6-25 

percent 
81-75 

percent 
10-50 

1*25 

Bitumiiioos    

2*60 
200 

39*00 
18-25 

50-00 
71*26 

8-50 
8*50 

2-00 

Semi-bitumiiioiu  

1-76 

Average  Bituminous  Coals 

2-25 

28-63 

60*62 

8-50 

1-88 

Excluding  the  Welsh  anthracite,  by  far  the  best  ooal  known  for  steaming 
purposes,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  New  South 
Wales  product,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  Southern  and  Northern 
mines,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  average  bitu- 
minous coals.  In  addition,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity,  while  containing  less  sulphur.  The  result  of  the  analyses  showed 
that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Northern  district  corals  was  1*338, 
and  of  the  Southern  and  Western  coals,  1*389,  while  the  mean  of  a  number 
of  samples  of  British  coals  was  1*279.  The  gas-producing  qualities  of 
New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  Northern  mines, 
are  superior  to  those  of  English  coal,  but  the  latter  has  a  slightly  gmaller 
percentage  of  ash.  Illawarra  coal  is  chiefly  used  by  the  naval  authorities 
on  the  Australian  station,  and  on  the  large  ocean-going  steamers,  mainly 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  the  steam-producing  power  of  the  coal 
from  the  Northern  districts  of  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Southern  article. 
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Con. 

llie  quantities  of  eoke  manufaotured  in  New  South  Wales  since  1890 
were  w  Mlow:  — 


Yew. 

q^ntr. 

IbtalTsliie. 

Woltliwn 

8MillMmM4 

TbtaL 

DMriet. 

WwtomDIrtrlcte. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

£ 

1890 

16,886 

16,211 

31,097 

41,147 

1891 

9,474 

20,836 

30,310 

34.473 

1802 

6,246 

2,654 

7,899 

8,852 

1893 

12,902 

6,696 

17,858 

20,233 

189i 

13,602 

20,866 

34,458 

33,200 

1806 

11,326 

16,304 

27,630 

24,683 

1896 

10,309 

16,963 

26,362 

21,861 

1897 

21,012 

43,190 

64,202 

45,392 

1898 

34,422 

47.800 

82,222 

64,136 

1899 

43,912 

62,618 

96.630 

77,130 

1900 

49,374 

76,839 

126,213 

109,020 

1901 

36,939 

92,943 

128,882 

105,665 

1902 

24,219 

102,663 

126,872 

89,605 

1903 

34,730 

126,862 

160.692 

108,764 

1904 

31,825 

139,181 

171,006 

110.692 

1906 

25,329 

137,632 

162,961 

100,306 

1906 
Totia    

66,991 

130,069 

186,000 

110,607      - 

434»g47 

1,04(6,197 

1,481,144 

1,106,364 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  coke  imported  into  New 
South  Wales  during  the  same  period :  — 


Year. 


Qoaatfty. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


tons. 

1 

tons. 

1890 

38,174 

1899 

426 

1891 

76.542 

1900 

607 

1892 

61,852 

1901 

66 

1898 

61,874 

1902 

432 

1894 

47,586 

1903 

310 

1896 

42,626 

1904 

614 

1896 

43,134 

1905 

480 

1897 

32,461 

1906 

997 

1898 

4,000 

1 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  imported  viA  Sontti  Australia  to  the 
Barrier  district,  where  it  was  used  for  sinking  purposes.  The  retnnu 
of  the  South  Australian  Customs  Department  show  tibat  by  far  the  largest 
quantities  of  this  coke  came  originally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
Germany.  At  Broken  Hill,  the  Proprietary  Company  alone  haye  oonsumed 
about  1 ,000  tons  per  week.  It  seems  a  singular  circumstanoe  that  the  silver- 
miners  of  New  South  Wales  should  hare  until  recent  years  so  larg^y  relied 
on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  when  the  State  possesses  unlimited 
supplies  of  coal  from  which  excellent  coke  can  be  manufactured.  It  ii 
true  that  complaints  have  been  made  that  the  oolonial  coke  eositains  a 
higher  percentage  of  ash  than  the  imported  article^  and  that  it  is  toe 
friable,  causing  a  large  percentage  of  loss  thjmug^  abrasion  in  transport, 
while  the  coke,  it  has  been  said,  arriires  in  such  small  pieces  as  to  be  unfit 
for  smelting  the  fine  lead  ores.  Recently,  however,  the  Government 
Geologist  stated  that,  although  there  was  room  for  material  improTement 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  this  State,  both  by  reduciog  the  percentage 
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of  Mil,  «td  ioaveuiiii;  the  dtfisit j,  aome  of  the  local  article  iroa  neeily 
oqual,  as  negaards  ash,  to  the  average  of  the  hiraign  ottes  laed  by  the 
Broken  ELiU  Proprietary  Company,  irhile  aeveral  apeeimene  of  locally 
made  ookes  contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  adi  than  the  imported 
article. 

The  following  aoalyaea  of  average  samples  of  coke  taken  reoenUy  f ion» 
the  works  in  the  Tarious  distriote  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Mines  Department: — 


Oompoiition. 

iHitihUi 

Noithnn. 

SoaUi«ni. 

Weston. 

Volatile  matter  and  moisture 

per  cent. 

1-65 

67-19 

10-72 

0*44 

peroent. 

217 
82-89 
14^7 

0-47 

peroent 
6-22 

Puwd  Cvboo ^ .^. 

Aah 

Solnlrar   

78-41 

14-67 

0^0 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  was  found  to  be  1*797  for  the 
Northern  district,  1-^36  for  the  Southern,  and  2'7ll  for  the  Western 
district. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  of  coke,  consequent 
on  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  freight  market,  the  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary Company  erected  coke  works  at  Bellambi,  on  the  South  Coast  Railway 
line.  The  ovens  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  company's  total 
requirements,  and  tl:^y  are  so  arranged  that  duplication  can  be  carried 
out  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  considered  desirable.  The  Mount  Lyell 
Copper  Mining  Company  have  also  erected  coke  works.  It  would  seem  that 
coke  of  local  manufacture  has  at  last  overcome  the  strong  prejudice  that 
existed,  judging  from  the  great  increase  in  the  production  in  the  Illawarra 
district  during  the  last  decade.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  care 
exercised  in  its  manufacture,  and  to  the  employment  of  a  better  class 
of  kiln  and  appliances  for  cleaning  the  coal. 

At  the  old  BuUi  mine  a  coal  seam  6  feet  thick  has  been  for  about  half 
that  thickness  transformed  into  a  sort  of  natural  coke,  apparently  throogh 
the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter  underneath  the  seam. 

Considerable  activity  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  Illawarra  district, 
where  there  are  eight  works  all  fully  employed,  and  when  the  good 
qualities  of  the  locally  manufactured  coke  are  recognised,  the  district 
will  doubtless  heccme  not  only  a  smelting,  but  also  a  manufacturing 
centre. 


EsROSENE  Shale. 

This  mineral  is  fonnd  in  varions  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  bat 
prineipally  at  Hartley,  Katoomba,  M^along,  BaHigate,  near  Wallera* 
waag,  Joadja  Creek,  Berrima,  Mount  Kembla,  Burragorang,  and  Greta^ 
and  also  at  Colley  Credc,  near  Murrurundi,  in  the  Capertee  district, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  River.  The  shale  ooours  in  seams,  or 
lentionlar  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  the  largest  hitherto  dis- 
covered not  exceeding  one  mile  in  length,  and  varying  in  thidcness  from 
a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of  torfoanite  or  oannel-eoal,  similar 
to  the  boirhead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  volatile  hydrooa^bon  than  the  Scotch  mineral.  The  richest  shale 
at  the  Joadja  mine,  near  Mittagong,  yields  about  130  gallons  of  crude 
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oil  per  ton»  orl69400  oubio.feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  equal 
to  forty-eight  sperm  candies  when  gas  only  is  extracted  from  the  shale, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*098,  while  the  best  shale  from  Hartley 
Vale  yields  from  150  to  160  gallons  of  crude  oil,  or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
of  forty  candle  power  per  ton.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Joadja  Creek  and  Hartley  shale  is  1*06,  the  amount  of  sulphur  0*49  per 
cent.,  and  the  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per  ton.  It  is  found  advantageous 
for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  to  the  neighbouring  States.  On  analysis  the  following  result  was 
obtained  from  average  specimens :  — 

Volatile  Hydrocarbons,  indading  moiftnre 82*50  per  cent. 

Fixed  Carbon  6-60        „ 

'    Aah    11-00       „ 

The  industry  is  at  present  confined  to  the  mines  controlled  by  the 
Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation  (Ltd.),  at  Hartley  Yale,  New  Hartley » 
and  Woigan.  This  company,  which  has  acquired  the  interests  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  not  only  raises  shale  for  export, 
but  also  manufactures  from  it  petroleum  oil  and  other  products.  The 
production  of  kerosene  shale  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865  to  the 
end  of  1906  amounts  to  1,279,667  tons,  of  the  value  of  £2,135,445,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

QuanUty. 

Avengv  ]»rioe 
per  ton. 

£   t.  d. 

Total 
Tftlue. 

Y^. 

QuanUty. 

Avanige  price 

per  too. 

Total 
vahie. 

tons. 

' 

tons. 

£  s.  d. 

'£ 

1865-«7 

7.419 

8    9    6 

26,749 

1894 

21,171 

1  10    0 

31,781 

1888-72 

68,772 

2  13    0 

167,886 

1896 

69.426 

1    6    4 

76,219 

.  1873-77 

71.108 

2  12    9 

187.793 

1896 

31,839 

1     1     6 

34,202 

1878-82 

152.060 

1  18    8 

298.729 

1897 

34,090 

1    3    9 

40,612 

1883 

49,250 

1  16  11 

90.861 

1898 

29,689 

1    1    5 

31,834 

1884 

31,618 

2    6    8 

72.176 

1899 

36,719 

1    2    3 

40,823 

1885 

27.462 

2    9    0 

67,239 

1900 

22,862 

0  18    I 

20,662 

1886 

43.663 

2    5  11 

99.976 

1901 

64,774 

0  16    2 

41,489 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

1902 

62,880 

0  19    0 

69.717 

1888 

34,860 

2    2    3 

73.612 

1903 

34,776 

0  16    6 

28.617 

1889 

40,661 

1  18    8 

77,667 

1904 

87,871 

0  14    2 

26,771 

1890 

66,010 

1  17    2 

104,103 

1906 

38,226 

0  11     1 

21,i547 

1891 

40,349 

1  18    9 

78,160 

1906 

32,446 

C  17    7 

28,470 

1892 

74.W 
56,660 

1  16    8 
1  16    4 

136,070 
101,220 

1893 

Total   

1,279,667 

1  13    6 

2,136^446 

The  features  of  this  table  are  the  steady  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
the  mineral  and  the  fluctuating  production.  There  is  no  special  reason 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  shale  produced  from  year  to  year 
beyond  the  irregularity  in  the  orders  coming  forward  for  export,  and 
the  slackening  of  mining  operations  while  the  mineral  at  grass  is  being 
reduced.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  moreover,  that  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  any  one  year  is  put  to  actual  use.  A  certain  proportion  of  second- 
grade  mineral  must  be  taken  out  with  the  first  qusiity,  and  as  there  is 
only  an  outside  demand  for  the  higher  grade,  it  depends  altogether  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  with  the  imported  oil  whether  the  local  companies 
make  use  of  the  second  quality  at  all.  With  reference  to  the  dedine  in 
value  and  production  exhibited  since  1902,  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
output  is  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  Genowlan  and  Joadja  mines. 
The  depreciation  in  the  average  price  obtained  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  output  from  Hartley  Vale  was  confined  to  low-grade  retorting  shale. 
During  1900  large  continuous-feed  retorts  were  erected  at  Torbane  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Australian  Gas  Company  to  supply  one  million  gallons  of  crude 
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oil  annually  for  ten  years,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  water-gas. 
The  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and  economic  methods  of  retorting 
shale  opens  up  large  possibilities  for  the  profitable  treatment  of  the 
extensile  deposits  of  low-grade  mineral,  which  is  of  too  poor  a  quality 
for  exporting.  At  the  shale  mines  in  1906  there  were  185  men  employed 
under  ground  and  85  aboye  ground,  or  a  total  of  270. 

Diamonds  and  other  Gem-Stones. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  was  recorded  as  early  as  ISbl;  In  1867  they  were  found  at 
the  Cudgegong  Riyer,  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  during  the  year  between 
3,000  and  4,000  diamonds  were  won  from  the  claims  of  the  Australian 
Diamond  Mining  Company;  but  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  work 
the  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
deposits  of  diamantiferous  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  and  a  some- 
what extensiye  rush  took  place.  A  large  number  of  mineral  leases  were 
applied  for,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  diamond-washing  would  become 
a  permanent  and  payable  industry.  Unfortunately,  the  stones  were 
small,  and  the  work  was  suddenly  abandoned  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  miners  in  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  diamonds. 
During  1881  the  field  was  officially  yisited  and  reported  on,  and  since 
1883  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  fashion,  chiefly 
through  lack  of  sufficient  water  supply.  The  diamonds  occur  in  old 
tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent  drifts  derived  from  them. 
The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Invcrell,  Bingara,  Mittagong,  Cudge- 
gong, and  Narrabri  districts,  are  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  prospected.  The  finest  of  the  New  South  Wales  diamonds  are 
harder  and  much  whiiSr  than  the  South  African  diamonds,  and  are 
classified  as  on  a  par  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  During  the  year  1889 
the  Malacck  Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing  2,195f 
carats,  valued  at  £878  5s.  In  1891,  1,200  carats  of  diamonds,  valued  at 
£1,050,  were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts.  In  1892  as  many 
as  2,250  diamonds  were  obtained  from  the  Monte  Christo  mine,  at 
Bingara,  alone.  The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained  in  this  district 
weigh  from  ^  to  |  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2  to  3  carats.  The 
nimiber  obtained  per  load  varies  very  greatly.  The  Round  Mount  Com- 
pany, at  Cope's  Creek,  in  the  Inverell  district,  washed  722  loads  for  2,685 
carats,  in  1886,  from  six  loads  obtaining  the  exceptional  yield  of  1,080 
diamonds,  weighing  296  carats.  The  output  of  the  Bingara  district 
during  1893  is  said  to  have  been  about  15,000  carats,  valued  at  £15,375. 
In  1894  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara,  Mittagong, 
and  Denison  Town  districts;  and  in  1895  the  industry  was  still  quiet, 
but  at  Boggy  Camp  diamond  field,  16  miles  west  of  Tingha,  a  revival 
took  place  during  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
1,313  carats,  and  valued  at  £492,  were  obtained.  No  estimate  of  the 
returns  in  1896  was  obtained  from  this  field;  but  in  1897  a  large  area 
was  taken  up  wit^  a  view  of  working  the  ground  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  output  of  gems  from  the  field  in  1897  was  8,489  carats,  valued  at 
about  £3,000.  In  1898,  14,920  carats  were  won,  valued  at  £5,625. 
During  the  year  a  quantity  of  new  machinery  was  erected,  and  the  field 
has  been  considerably  developed,  although  work  was  greatly  hampered 
through  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  output  from  the  Bingara  diamond 
field  for  1898  was  set  down  at  1,573  carats,  valued  at  £434;  but  work 
there  was  practically  suspended  during  the  year  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water.  Although  the  industry  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  inadequate 
water  supply,  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  and  developmental 
work  was  carried  out  during  1899,  and  25,874  carats,  valued  at  £10,350, 
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were  won.  Of  tiiia  jidd,  ihe  Boggy  Canp — ^now  known  a»  Gopelon — 
field  fnraishod  1K>,600  oaratB^  valued  at  £10,320,  the  balanm  bmiig  won 
at  Bingava,  where  the  work  done  was  prineipally  of  an  exploratory 
oharaoter.  A  coB«iderable  falling-off  was  manifested  in  the  production 
in  1900,  when  only  9,828^  carats,  Talned  at  £5,663,  were  won,  afanost 
the  whole  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  Copeton  field.  In  1901,  9,332 
carats,  valued  at  X9,756,  were  produced.  The  shutting-down  of  the 
Inverell  Diamond  Field  Company's  miue  at  Copeton,  in  the  Tingha 
division,  pending  reconstruction  of  the  company,  and  the  suspension  of 
work  at  the  Bingara  mines,  due  to  the  soarcity  of  water,  were  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  decrease.  The  output  during  the  next  three 
years  considerably  improved,  and  in  1904,  14,296  carats,  valued  at 
J&11,620,  were  obtained,  as  compared  with  12,239  carats,  valued  9t 
^9,987,  in  1903,  and  11,995  carats,  valued  at  £11,326,  in  1902.  0^ 
output  for  1904  was  mainly  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Copeton,  the  geoB 
being  associated  with  stream  tin  in  considerable  quantities.  During 
1904  the  mine  at  Bingara  was  worked  very  profitably  till  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  diamonds  in  August  rendered  a  curtailment  of  <^)eration8 
necessary.  The  considerably  reduced  output  during  1905  and  1906  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  stones  of  the  size  and 
iquality  won  renders  diamond-mining  unremunerative.  For  this  reason 
operations  at  the  Monte  Christo  mine  at  Bingara  were  suspended  in  1905, 
and  have  not  yet  been  resumed.  The  diamonds  won  during  the  last  two 
years  were  obtained  for  the  most  part  in  the  Copeton  district.  1^ 
largest'  diamond  secured  in  this  State  was  found  during  1905  at  Mount 
Werong,  30  miles  from  Oberon,  and  weighed  28 1^  carats.  Thwe  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  exact  statistics  of  the  production  of  diamonds  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  difficulty  will  continue  to  be  experienced  until 
the  industry  becomes  well  established,  which  at  present  eannot  be  said  to 
1)0  the  case.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  such  information  as  is 
available,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation,  and  is  believed  to 
oonsiderably  understate  the  actual  output : — 


Y,^. 

Ctntfl. 

ValiM. 

1867-85* 
1886 
1887 
1888$ 

No. 
12.000 
23,000 
205 

No. 

2.866 
5.151 
42t 

£ 
2.952 
5,151 
26 

1889 

2,lfl5H 
731i 

1,200 

467ill 
15,0007 

i,77aif 

1.313*» 

8,000 

9,189 
16,408 
25,874 

9,828i 

9.322 
11,996 
12.289 
14,296 

6»354 

2,827 

878 

1890 

335 

1891 

1,060 

1892 
1898 

2,M5 

409 
15,375 

1894 

^^ 

869 

1895 

4,100 

492 
2,625 

1897 

3,260 

1896 

6,000 

1809 

10,360 

1900 

5,663 

1901 

9,756 

1902 

11,326 

1908 

9,987 

1904 

11,620 

1906 

3.745 

1906 

2,120 

Total  

157,1961 

104,089 

•■MoMlffL  tBMiinoiUyoflHloMl«wMiiadl]iJMiusrr(Oop«'«Oradi>.  t 
obtaiiMUo.  I  Outpnl  of  MaImm  Co.  (Inverell)  only.  |  From  "  Monte  ChiMo  " 
only.       t  Oatput  from  BIngam  only.       ••  From  Boggf  Cunp  (Tlnvluk)  only. 
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Ot^r  gem-stones,  including  the  saj^phire,  emerald,  oriontal  emerald^ 
rubj,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  zircon,  <!cc.,  have  been  found  in  the  g<^ 
and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river  gravels  in  numerous  localities  througfe- 
out  the  State.  Precious  stones,  such  as  amethjst,  cairngorm,  and  onyx, 
with  other  varieties  of  agate,  are  not  uncommon.  The  Emerald  I^o- 
prietary  Company,  in  the  Enmiaville  district,  hove  sunk  two  shafts,  100 
•feet  and  50  feet,  respectively,  and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  ron^h 
state*  Tlffiir  value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about 
£2  per  carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price 
4>f  the  genm  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three  years. 
In  1897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  labour  conditions.  No  gems  have  been  produced  daring  recent 
years. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  upper  cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Clififs,  near  Wilcannia.  During  the  yeoa  1895  good  stone  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches 
of  opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more  regular  and 
frequent.  On  Block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over 
£3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tion ;  but  the  following  table  shows  the  estftnated  value  of  the  production 
to  the  end  of  1906  :-- 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

• 

Valne. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

15,600 

1899 

136,000 

1891 

1900 

80,000 

1892 

2.000 

1901 

120.000 

180» 

12,316 

1902 

140.000 

1804 

5,684 

1903 

100,000 

1895 

6,000 

1904 

67,060 

1896 

46.000 

1906 

59,000 

1897 

75.000 
80,000 

1906 
Total  

66,600 

1898 

989,099 

The  foregoing  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrivo 
at  the  total  production  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  l^ey  are,  if 
anything,  understated.  The  decrease  in  the  yield  during  1904  was 
attributed  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  opal  rcfised, 
which  either  had  no  conmiercial  value  or  brought  only  a  much-reduced 
price.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conditions  which  obtained  a  few 
years  back,  and  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  1904 — 600 — shows  a 
considerable  falling-off  in  consequence.  The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on 
the  fields  varies  considerably,  some  only  realising  lOs.  per  oz.,  whilst  the 
best  quality  occasionally  realises  as  much  as  £70  per  oz.  in  the  rough, 
but  prices  ranging  from  £5  to  £20  per  oz.  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  best  market  for  the  gems  is  Germany,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  principal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now 
agents  on  the  field  for  the  purchase  of  the  stone.  In  1896,  opal  was  dia- 
covered  at  Purnanga,  about  40  miles  north-east  of  White  Cliffs,  but  the 
acareity  of  water  has  retarded  development.  Some  very  fine  paroels 
of  stone  have  been  raised  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  considered  that 
Purnanga  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  opal  field  should  a  good  water  supply 
become  available.  A  new  field  near  the  Queensland  border,  and  known 
as  Wallangulla,  provided  steady  employment  during  1906  for  100  miners. 
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who  obtained  opal  vidued  at  about  ^£6,500.  There  is  now  a  settled 
population  on  the  field»  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  operations  is 
expected. 

Topazes  are  obtained  largely  at  Oban,  in  the  Glen  Innes  division; 
but  the  price  obtained  is  very  low,  and  only  one  sale,  to  the  amount  of 
£20  was  reported  during  the  year  1895.  About  60  oz.  of  topaz  were 
obtained  during  1899  in  the  Kookabookra  division,  but  only  realised  J&4. 
Turquoises  have  been  discovered  at  Mount  I^rigan,  near  Wagonga,  and 
work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1895  by  means  of  aid  granted 
from  the  Prospecting  Vote.     In  1896,  however,  the  mine  waa  cloeed  down. 

Mica. 

Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  has 
never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  large  size  that  could  easily  be  split 
into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 
that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  coarsely- 
crystalline  granitic  formations  in  the  Silverton  district,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Barrier  Ranges. 

*  Asbestos. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gundagai, 
Hockley,  and  isarrier  Range  districts — in  the  last-named  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Alukite. 

Alunite  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  miles  from 
Port  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  per  cent,  of  alum.  During 
1906,  1,856  tons  of  alunite,  valued  at  £4,037— as  compared  with  2,702 
tons,  valued  at  £6,750,  during  1905,  and  370  tons,  valued  at  £925,  in 
1904 — were  shipped  to  England,  where  it  was  found  that  the  stone  can 
be  treated  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  locally.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  decreased  output  is  that  production  is  regulated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  company  controlling  the  trade.  The  value  of  alunite, 
the  product  of  this  State,  exported  to  the  end  of  1906,  is  set  down  at 
£82,597. 

Marble,  Building  Stones,  Fike-Clats,  and  Slates. 

New  South  Wales  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  its 
cities.  Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallerawang, 
BatEurst,  Molong,  Marulan,  Tarn  worth,  and  Kempsey,  localities  whidi 
are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  communication : 
and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different  varieties.  Marble  quarries  have 
been  opened  in  the  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tam> 
worth  districts;  but  as  the  total  value  of  the  marble  raised  to  the  end 
of  1906  only  amounted  to  £11,880  at  point  of  production,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  deposits  are  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  very 
little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  cost  of 
quarrying  and  the  carriage  to  Sydney  are,  of  course,  heavy,  but  the  local 
marble  compares  favourably  both  in  form  and  colouring  with  the  im- 
ported article,  and  should  for  this  reason  be  more  extensively  used. 
During  1906  work  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  three  months  at  the 
white  marble  quarries  at  Caloola,  but  a  lar^e  quantity  of  coloured  marble 
was  despatched  from  Borenore  and  Boree  Creek,  in  the  Orange  division. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  marble  which  has  been  used  with 
such  pleasing  effect  in  the  mural  decorations  of  the  new  Sydney  Railway 
Station  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  this  division.      Granite  is 
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f6und  at  Bathursty.Moruya,  Trial  Bay,  and  on  Montagu  Island,  as. well 
as  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  State.  Most  of  the  granite 
hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Mofuya»  a  port  about 
180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Limestone  flux  was  supplied  to  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  from 
quarries  at  Tarrawingee,  which  are  connected- with  the  mines  by  a  tram- 
way, 30  miles  in  length.  The  quantity  so  supplied  since  1891  is  shown 
in. the  following  table: — 


Ymt. 

(tOMtitj. 

Volue. 

Y«Mr. 

QuanUty. 

Yftlue. 

tons. 

£ 

tons. 

£ 

1891 

74,067 

66,357 

1895 

104,194 

68,160 

1892 

103,868 

93,031 

1890 

88,924 

54,261 

1893 

130,635 

111,041 

1897 

67,690 

41,798 

1894 

89,990 

69,290 

1898 

9,253 

5,783 

In  consequence  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  transferring 
the  whole  of  their  smelting  operations  to  Port  Pirie  in  April,  1898,  the 
demand  for  flux  ceased,  and  the  quarries,  thereupon,  closed  down.  A 
company  forwarded  large  quantities  of  limestone  from  Mvall  Lake  to 
Sydney  in  1892,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime; 
and  since  the  establishment  of  sulphide  works  at  Cockle  Creek,  the  lime- 
stone flux  used  there  has  been  supplied  from  this  district.  In  1899, 
only  1,000  tons,  valued  at  £750,  were  so  disposed  of,  but  during  1900 
considerable  activity  was  displayed  in  the  mining  of  limestone  at  Portland, 
in  the  Mudgee  district,  in  connection  with  the  Lime  and  Cement  Works, 
and  also  in  the  Rockley  division,  and  at  Marulan,  Broken  Hill,  BuUa- 
delah,  Taree,  Barraba,  Parkes,  and  Peak  Hill,  where  lime  has  been 
produced  and  a  quantity  of  limestone  disposed  of  for  flux.  In  all, 
17,000  tons  of  limestone  flux,  valued  at  £3,962,  were  raised  during  the 
year.     During  1901  the  value  of  production  was  stated  as  £5,794. 

The  output  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  well  maintained,  the 
quantities  raised  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and 
lime,  or  disposed  of  to  the  smelting  companies  as  flux.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  raised  for  flux  since  1902,  together  with  the 
value  of  cement  manufactured:  — 


Limestone  nUeed  for  flux. 

Value  of  Cement 
manufactured. 

Year. 

Quantitr. 

Value  at 
SmeltlDff  Works. 

tons. 

£ 

£ 

1902 

17.352 

•    10.615 

46,500 

1903 

23,824 

14.221 

65.740 

1904 

24,975 

14,434 

64.750 

1905 

14,941 

9,519 

88,100 

1906 

12,788 

7.401 

128,487 

The  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  built, 
provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone,  of  the  highest 
quality  for  building  purposes.  The  material  is  admirably  adapted  for 
architectural  effect,  being  of  a  pleasing  colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily 
worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architecture  is  due  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  the  free  use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 
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Baaalt,  or  "  blue  metal/'  which  is  exfeeneiTely  und  ae  road  metal 
for  the  baiiasting  oi:  the  railway  lines,  ia  obtained  at  Kiama,  Prospect,  and 
Pennant  Milk.  This  stone  has  not  yet  been  used  to  any  extent  for  bailding 
purposes. 

Syenite,  commonly  called  tradiyte,  is  f <mnd  at  Bowral ;  as  a  bailding 
material  it  is  equal  to  granite  in  solidity,  and,  like  granite,  it  takes  a 
beautiful  polish.  The  success  which  has  attended  its  first  use  as  a  bailding 
stone,  together  with  the  short  distance  from  the  metropolis  at  which  it  ia 
to  be  found,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  extensiTely  used  in  the  future  for 
large  structures. 

Kaolin  has  been  found  in  many  granitic  districts,  such  as  Bathurst, 
Guigong,  Uralla,  and  Tichbourne,  near  Parkes.  The  clay  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  England  or  France. 

The  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays;  and  in 
every  part  ci  the  State  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for  brick-making 
purposes,  are  extensively  worked..  Slates  are  found  in  several  districts, 
out  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai  and  in  the  surrounding  district, 
as  well  as  at  Bathurst  and  Goulburn.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
State  has  no  need  to  import  building  material  of  any  description,  as  it 
possesses  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  and  those 
of  its  neighbours. 

Graphite  occurs  in  the  Walcha  division,  and  also  at  UnderclilT,  in  the 
New  England  district,  where  there  are  several  lodes,  one  of  which  is 
6  feet  wide,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  only  mining  for  plumbago 
carried  on  is  at  the  Undercliff  mine,  where  recently  a  company  has 
entered  upon  operations  with  the  intention  of  manufacturing  lubricants, 
crucibles,  paints,  &c. 

Prospbctihg  Vote. 

*  The  Government  has  for  aome  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to 
encouraging  prospecting  for  gold,  and  in  1889  the  conditions  of  the  vote 
were  so  amended  as  to  embrace  all  minerals.  The  amount  set  apart  each 
year  was  originally  £20,000.  For  the  year  1892,  however,  it  was  fixed 
at  twice  that  sum ;  and  doring  each  of  the  subsequent  years  up  to  1901>^ 
the  sum  of  £25,000  has  been  available.  For  the  year  1902-3  the  amount 
voted  was  reduced  to  £20,000,  and  this  was  further  decreased  to  £15,000 
for  each  of  the  following  years.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cobar  district,  where  operations 
were  most  active,  prospecting  has  not  been  so  vigorously  followed  as 
previously.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  competent  miners 
at  the  established  mines,  and  to  the  steady  employment  offering  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  discovery  of  a  large  payable  field  has  so  far  been  made 
by  means  of  the  Prospecting  Vote,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said 
that  some  rich  mines  have  been  opened  up  with  the  aid  granted,  notably 
the  Mount  Boppy  mine,  which  is  now  the  premier  gold  mine  of  the 
State,  having  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  £456,571  during  the  last 
six  years.  The  Queen  Bee  Copper  mine  owes  its  present  successful  posi- 
tion to  the  aid  granted,  and  the  Crowl  Creek  mine  at  Shuttleton  was 
opened  up  indirectly  as  the  results  of  assistance  from  the  same  source. 
In  addition  to  the  employment  of  labour,  the  proving  of  a  lode  or 
reef  to  be  payable  invariably  leads  to  the  taking  up  of  large  areas  of 
adjoining  land  under  the  Mining  Act,  from  which  increased  revenue  is 
derived  by  the  State.  From  the  :^'ear  1888  to  the  end  of  December,  1906, 
the  amount  expended  in  prospecting  work  was  £372,738. 

Miners  desiring  a  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  Prospecting 
Board  that  the  locality  proposed  to  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield 
the  mineral  sought  for,  and  that  the  mode  of  operation  is  suitable  for 
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its  discoTery.  Aid  is  given  in  deserving  cases  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  and.  of  the  neoeaaary  implements  and  materials. 
The  granting  of  assistance  for  sinking  from  the  surface  is  not  favoured^ 
and  applicants  are  generally  required  to  prove  their  botui-fides  by  carrying, 
out  a  certain  amount  of  work  unassisted.  .  Miners  who  have  been  assisted 
from  the  vote  are  not*  entitled  to  claim  any  reward  .tibntt  may  be  offered 'for 
the  discovery  of  any  new  gold  or  mineral  field: 

A  new  clause  in  the  Prospecting  Regulations  provides  that  the 
amount  advanced  from  the  vote  shall  be  refunded  in  the  event  of  the 
discovery  of  payaMe  mineral  by  means  of  the  aid  granted. 

DiAHomy  Drillb. 

The  use  of  the  diamond  .drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only  from 
1881,  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much  later. 
The  drilLs  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State,  and  are  lent 
to  private  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  regulation.  The  terms  and  conditions^ 
under  which  the  use  of  diamond  drills  may  be  obtained  are  as  follow :  — 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  proposed  site,  together 
with  £2  2b.  to  cover  cost  of  inspection.  Persons  to  whom  a  drill  is 
granted  must  pay  (1)  all  charges  for  freight,  kc,  on  machinery  and  other 
necessary  appliances  from  the  Diamond  Drill  Store,  Sydney,  to  site  of 
operations  and  return  of  same  on  truck  at  most  convenient  railway 
station;  (2)  cost  of  all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill; 
(3)  cost  of  tubes  damaged,  destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  from,., 
or  are  left  in  tne  bore ;  and  (4)  pay  fortnightly  for  boring  at  certain  fixed 
rates  per  foot,  which  are  determined  upon  after  an  inspection  of  the  sites. 
The  rates  range  from  about  8s.  per  foot  upwards  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  inclination  of  bore,  &c.  The  hirer  of  the  drill  is  required 
to  provide  suitable  timber  for  the  erection  of  the  plant,  and  al^  five 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  gallons;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  site 
should  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  a  shaft  sunk  through 
any  alluvium  on  to  rock  if  necessary.  Before  commencing  operations  a 
deposit  of  £100  must  be  lodged  as  security  that  the  foregoing  conditions 
will  be  duly  observed. 

Smaller  drills  for  underground  boring  are  hired  to  applicants  at  a  fixed' 
rental  of  £S  per  week,  the  lessee  defraying  all  costs-  for  working,  dcou, 
and  in  addition  paying  a  skilled  foreman  engaged  by  the  Department  aA^. 
the  rate  of  £3  10s«  per'  week.     Hand-borers  may^  also  be  obtained  oni 
rMsonahle  terms; 

The  depth  bored  in  eadi  year  since  1897  was  as  follows:  — 


Tmt. 

Depth  bond. 

I    ,„ 

Depth  bond. 

* 

feet. 

feet. 

1807 

1,680 

1002 

2,77^ 

1808 

1,326 

1008 

2,734 

1800 

1,574 

1004 

001 

1000 

1,278 

1005 

1,050 

1001 

2,440 

1006 

356 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

New  South  Wales  was  slow  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  local  government, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  scheme. 
In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
comprehensive  systems  of  local  government  were  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  were  recognised,  not  only  by 
the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  is  affected.  The 
central  Government  was  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditure  which 
formed  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  property-owner,  though 
compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  previously  free,  received  benefits 
which  more  than  compensated  for  his  direct  payment. 

Under  the  system  in  New  South  Wales,  which  existed  prior  to  1906,  no 
district,  however  populous,  was  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  of 
the  prospective  ratepayers,  and  containing  a  larger  number  of  signatures 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition,  that  a  municipality  could  be 
formed.  This  voluntary  principle  was  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of 
a  general  system  of  local  government;  for  so  long  as  the  central  Govern* 
ment  continued  to  construct  local  works,  it  was  evident  that  the  residents 
benefited  would  submit  to  the  absence  of  local  management  of  their  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire  unincorporated 
area  of  the  State  into  boroughs,  municipal  districts  of  a  maximum  area 
of  400  square  miles,  and  shires ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  which  they  considered  contrary  to  a  vital  principle  in  the  Bill,  the 
measure  was  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Other  measures  were  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  with  no  better  result,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
years  1905  and  1906  that  the  Government  was  successful  in  passing 
legislation  which  gave  the  State  a  large  instalment  of  full  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  Shires  Act. 

This  Act,  which  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905,  provides  for 
the  compulsory  division  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  existing 
municipalities,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Division,  the  quarantine  station, 
Lord  Howe  Island,  and  the  islands  in  Port  Jackson,  into  local  government 
areas,  to  be  called  shires.  Temporary  Councils  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  collect  the  rolls  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
first  elections,  and  the  administration  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  works 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  central  Government  until  the  election  of  coun- 
cillors takes  place.  A  sum  of  not  less  than  £150,0Q0  is  to  be  paid  as 
endowment  annually  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  in  the 
following  proportions,  viz: — First-class  shires,  from  nil  up  to  lOs.  per  £; 
second-class,  15s.  per  £;  third-class,  20s.;  fourth-class,  25s.;  fifth-class, 
30s. ;  and  sixth-class,  40s.  or  more.  These  rates  are  payable  on  the  amount 
of  general  rates  received  during  the  preceding  year,  but  if  the  necessities 
of  the  shire  do  not  warrant  an  endowment,  none  will  be  paid. 

On  and  after  the  constitution  of  the  shires,  the  eouncils  may  exercise  the 
following  powers: — The  care,  control,  construction,  fencing,  and  main- 
tenance of  all  public  places  generally,  except  those  vested  in  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  or  other  public  bodies,  or  trustees,  and  except  national 
works ;  regulation  of  traffic ;  street  and  road  lighting ;  prevention  of  bush 
fires ;  flood  relief  and  prevention  ;  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
jetties,  wharves,  and  buildings  for  the  transactions  of  business;  and  the 
administration  of  the  Impounding  and  Public  Watering  Places  Acts. 
Other  powers  may  be  acquired  from  time  to  time  if  a  majority  of  the 
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council  decides  that  ihej  are  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
shire.  ThesA  are  prevention  of  nuisance;  water  supply;  regulation  and 
licensing  of  public  vehicles  and  hawkers;  management  of  parks  and 
commons ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Public  Gates  Act«and  the  Native 
Dog  Destruction  and  Poisoned  Baits  Acts. 

The  shires  are  to  be  divided  into  ridings,  each  riding  having  equal  repre- 
sentation on  the  council.  The  members  are  to  be  called  councillors,  and 
one  is  to  be  elected  president  by  the  members.  The  first  council  is  to 
consist  of  six  members,  who  shall  retire  on  the  last  Monday  in  January, 
1908;  but  at  the  next  election  the  number  may  be  increased  to  nine,  and 
the  councillors  will  thereafter  hold  office  for  two  years  only,  while  the 
president  must  be  elected  each  year.  All  owners  and  occupiers  of  ratable 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £5,  over  21  years  of  age, 
male  and  female,  unless  not  naturalised,  are  entitled  to  -be  entered  on  the 
electors'  roll,  and  any  male  person  enrolled  is  qualified  to  be  nominated  a& 
a  councillor.  The  usual  conditions  as  to  disqualification  are  provided  for, 
and  also  the  penalties  for  acting  while  not  being  properly  qualified. 

An  important  provision  in  tne  Act  is  that  the  rates  are  to  be  charged  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land,  instead  of  on  the  annual  rental.  The 
rate  to  be  levied  must  not  be  less  than  one  penny,  nor  more  than  two- 
pence, in  the  £,  unless  the  minimum  rate  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  shire,  in  which  case  representations  niay  be  made 
to  the  Governor,  who  may  at  his  discretion  permit  a  rate  of  less  than  Id. 
to  be  levied.  The  ratable  value  of  coal  mines  is  fixed  at  60  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  average  annual  output  for  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  of  other  mining  properties  at  40  per  cent,  for  the  same  period. 
The  minimum  rate  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  land  is  fixed  at  28.  6d. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  Act  is  that  when  the  council  imposes  a 
rate  the  operation  of  the  Land  Tax  Act  is  suspended.  The  properties 
exempt  from  taxation  are: — Conmions,  parks,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  and 
benevolent  institutions,  churches,  free  public  libraries,  and  unoccupied 
Crown  lands. 

Further  clauses  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  appointment  of  auditors  and 
other  officers,  the  jfurnishing  of  statements  to  the  responsible  officers,  and 
the  issue  of  regulations  and  ordinances  for  various  purposes. 

According  to  the  interim  report  of  the  Local  Government  Commissioners,, 
issued  in  July,  1905,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into  132  shires, 
the  unimproved  value  of  which  was  £67,131,466.  The  Commissioners 
invited  objections  from  public  bodies,  and  all  persons  interested,  with 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  shires,  and  113  protests  were  received,  of 
which  forty-two  were  rejected,  while  those  remaining  were  either  approved 
or  held  over  until  the  Local  Government  Extension  Bill  is  further  con- 
sidered. The  final  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  was  issued  in 
January,  1906,  recommended  the  establishment  of  134  shires,  and  thirty- 
two  additions  to  existing  municipalities. 

At  the  end  of  1860  the  total  area  incorporated  under  the  Municipali> 
ties  Act  was  409  square  miles ;  in  ten  years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles 
only;  in  1880  to  1,482  miles;  in  1890  to  2,387  miles;  in  1899  to  2,763: 
and  in  1906  to  2,830  square  miles — a  very  insignificant  total  compared 
with  the  whole  area  of  the  territory.  The  subjoined  figures  give  the 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  in  1906,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  State :  — 


Division.          |       Incorporated  Area. 

Unincorporated  Area. 

Eastern  .» 

Central 

square  miles. 
1.977 
671 
282 

square  miles. 
92,479 
86,086 

Western  

124.671 

Total 

2,830              i             3a^.23fi 

' 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fonn  of  OMinicTpal  looal  goT«rnment,  ibere 
are  Yarious  boards  and* trusts  wiUi  local  juriadietion,  to  the-operatioiifi 
411  which  allusion  will  horcaf ter  be  made.  The  control  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage  «f  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  districts  is  rdlegated  to 
separate  boards.  At  Hay,  Wentworth,  and  Balranald  irrigation 
trusts  have  been  fomaod,  and  further  particulars  relating  to  them  will 
be  found  on  page  712.  The  Metropolitan  and  the' Country  Towns  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Acts,  the  Fire  Brigades  Act,  the  Sydney  Harbour 
Trust  Act,  and  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Act,  were  all  passed  with  the 
object  of  extending  the  principle  of  local  goTornment,  and  boards  have 
been  established  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  of  these  Acts. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national 
importance,  the  Government  has,  during  the  past  fortyniix  years  and  a 
half,  expended  no  less  than  £40,181,000  on  works  of  a  purely  local 
oharaeter,  not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum  £36,806,500  was 
laid  out  in  the  country  districts,  and  £13,374,500  in  the  metropolitan. 
The  division  of  the  State  into  local  government  districts  will  not 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expenditure 
on  works  of  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  ihe  works  now  undertaken  ^by  Government  will  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities,  who,  having  to  provide  the  expenditure,  would  probably 
oee  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divisions 
of  metropolitan  and  country,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  public  works 
in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.  Out  of  the  total  metropolitan  expendi- 
ture, £9,347,800  was  spent  on  tramways  and  water  supply  and  sewerage 
works,  which  are  sources  of  revenue,  while  in  the  country  districts  ^e 
•cost  of  similar  works  totalled  £2,268,300  only. 


Oomitry 
ExpwidltuK. 

IMstricto. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

VttropolHMi  Dlitriot. 

Tdtal. 

Y«Mr. 

Exponditure. 

Per 
InbAbitADt. 

Ezpendi«Bre. 

Per 

iBhabttent. 

£ 

£  •.  d. 

£ 

£  •. 

d. 

£ 

£  •.  d. 

1800^1880 

6,649,882 
683,471 

1,066,410 

6,714,792 

1881 

1  *V'io 

357,182 

Tib  io 

940,663 

r*4 '7 

1882 

704,892 

16    6 

702,696 

2  17 

8 

1,407,688 

1  16    3 

1883 

758,052 

1     6     1 

931,616 

3  12 

7 

1,689,667 

2    0    3 

1884 

040,856 

1  10    8 

669,209 

2    9 

5 

1,610,067 

1  16    6 

1886 

881,951 

1  W    7 

704,686 

2    0 

6 

1,686,587 

1  16    4 

1886 

868,923 

1    6    0 

767.906 

2  11 

1 

1,636,829 

1  13    « 

1887 

784,941 

1    2    9 

666,660 

1  15 

2 

1,341,601 

1    6    8 

1888 

904,477 

1    6    9 

344,414 

1    0 

8 

1,248,891 

1    4    0 

1889 

798,383 

1     2    4 

683,786 

1  13 

2 

1,382,169 

1    6  11 

1880 

874,077 

1    3  10 

444,723 

1    4 

0 

1,318,800 

1    3  11 

1891 

1,126,446 
1,034,686 

1  10    0 

790^401 

2    0 

6 

1,916,937 

1  13    7 

1882 

1     6  11 

663,016 

1    7 

8 

1,507.701 

1    7    2 

1893 

790,500 

10    2 

416,100 

0  19 

10 

1,206,600 

1    0     1 

1894-5» 

1,421,000 

1  16    4 

408,300 

0  18 

9 

1,829,300 

1    9    6 

1896-6 

1,048,200 

1    6    8 

215,700 

0    9 

8 

l,fi63,900 

1    0    0 

1896-7 

743,900 

0  18    0 

306,000 

0  13 

'6 

1,040,900 

0  16    6 

1897-8 

728,600 

0  17    4 

426,600 

0  18 

6 

1,164,200 

0  17    « 

1898-9 

700,500 

0  16    6 

532.900 

1    2 

7 

1,233,400 

0  18    8 

189^1900 

802,300 

0  18    7 

397,600 

0  16 

6 

1,199,900 

0  17  10 

1900-1 

1,061.600 

1    4    6 

604,400 

1    4 

9 

li66e,000 

1    4    7 

1901-2 

1,136,800 

1     5    6 

535,600 

I     1 

4 

1.671,400 

1    4    0 

1902-3 

839.700 

1     0    0 

609,400 

0  18 

8 

1,349,100 

0  19    2 

1903-4 

679,400 

0  12    7 

189,000 

0    7 

6 

768,400 

0  10    9 

1904-6 

466,800 

0    9    8 

184,600 

0    7 

1 

641,300 

0    8    9 

1905-6 

487,800 

0  10    1 

167,600 

0    6 

4 

666,400 

0    8    9 

•  Eighteen  months  ended  June,  1S96. 
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Incobpobation  of  thb  Citt  of  Stdiubz. 

The  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  and 
the  Sydney  Municipal  Council  was  established  during  the  same  year,  the 
election  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
Hosking  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  originally  divided  into  six 
wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was  increased  to  eight. 
After  a  few  years  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which,  the  afiairs  of  the  Corporation  were 
carried  on.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
dn  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it  reported  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a  recommendation  that  its 
powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commiissioners.  This  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  1853,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its 
authority  was  transferred  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G. 
Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city 
from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  A  new  Council  came  into 
^existence  at  the  commencement  of  1858.  Mr.  Qeorge  Thornton  was  the 
Tfirst  Mayor  under  the  changed  order  of  things,  and  there  were  sixteen 
aldermen — ^two  lor  each  ward.  By  the  Sydney  Corporation  Act  of  1879, 
the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty«four,  and  each  ward  had 
three  representatives. 

Towards  the  elose  of  1900  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,  dividing  the 
>oity  into  twelve  wards,  each  of  which  was  empowered  to  return  two 
4Aldermen.  The  innovation  of  retiring  the  whole  of  the  aldermen  simul- 
.ianeously  was  introduced  by  providing  for  the  election  of  a  new  Council 
on  the  1st  December  in  every  seoond  year,  re-election  of  qualified  persons 
ining,  >of  course,  permitted.  A  candidate  is  debarred  from  expending 
mote  than  ^50  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Council.  The 
^penalty  for  exceeding  that  amount  is  a  fine  of  £20;  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  elected  candidate,  the  election  is  to  become  void.  Another  change 
"brought  about  by  the  Act  is  the  enfranchisement  of  sub-tenants  and 
.lodgers.  Moreover,  power  is  given  to  the  Council  to  resume  land  required 
for  opening  or  enlarging  streets  and  other  public  pkices ;  and,  in  substitu- 
tion of  auditdrs  chosen  by  the  citisens.  Treasury  inspectors  ord,  for  the 
future,  to  check  the  municipal  accounts. 

In  1905  a  further  Amending  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  better 
"govQBrnment  of  the  city,  especially  with  regard  to  the  control  of  hoardinge, 
.the  proper  cleansing  of  footways,  the  prevention  or  regulation  of  the 
.amoke  nuisance  from  furnaces  and  chimneys,  the  regulation  and  control 
"cf  refreshment  stalk  and  stands,  the  control  of  juvenile  hawkers  and  shoe- 
blacks, and  the  prevention  of  betting  in  public  places.  The  Act  also 
regulates  the  election  of  the  city  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Board,  and  extends 
^e  powers  of  the  Council  as  regards  resumptions,  in  order  to  provide 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  further  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  city  boundaries. 

Suburban  and  Country  Municipalities. 

The  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  contained  no 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities  ; 
(but  in  1843  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  tl^e  extension  of  the  system 
to  the  country  districts  by  the  incorporation,  under  letters  patent,  of 
Gwmpbelltown,  Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Picton,  as  one  District 
Oouncil,  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  under  a 
Mftecidi  Act,  subdivided  into  two  by  the  formation  of  Campbelltown  and 
Appin  into  separate  Councils. 
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In  1844  the  number  of  country  District  Councils  had  increased  to 
eighty  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney 
and  the  Road  Trusts,  subsequently  established,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  local  government  system  prior  to  1858.  In  this  year  the  first  im- 
portant measure  relating  to  general  municipal  government  was  enacted. 
An  Act  was  passed,  making  provision  for  dissolving,  if  necessary,  tbB 
District  Councils,  and  placing  the  area  controlled  by  them  under  muni- 
cipal bodies.  Under  its  authority  thirty-five  districts  were  incorporated, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Cook,  joined  to  Camperdown  in  1870,  and 
East  St.  Leonards,  subsequently  united  to  St.  Leonards,  still  exist, 
although  nearly  one-half  have  been  reproclaimed  in  the  interim,  on 
account  of  additions  or  curtailments  of  area.  The  law  was  amended  by 
the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867,  and  further  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Local  Government  Act,  1906. 

As  already  mentioned,  amending  Bills  were  introduced  at  various 
times,  notably  in  1894  and  1901;  but  in  1906  a  very  comprehensive 
measure  was  passed  by  Parliament,  which  considerably  alters  the  present 
conditions  of  existing  municipalities. 

The  first  important  provision  is  that  for  the  establishment  of  cities, 
which  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor,  the  necessary  qualifications 
being : — Any  municipality  which  had,  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
a  population  of  at  least  20,000  persons  and  a  revenue  of  £20,000,  and 
in  an  independent  centre  of  population.  During  the  year  1907  the 
municipality  of  Broken  Hill  was  proclaimed  a  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  It  is  also  enacted  that  all  municipalities  not  receiving 
statutory  endowment  under  the  exist^ing  Act,  shall,  if  found  on  investi- 
gation to  be  in  necessitous  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  38.  4d.  in  the  £  on  the  general  rate  collected;  but  if  the 
revenues  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  under 
proper  management  of  the  corporations,  no  endowment  will  be  paid. 
The  rates  will  be  levied  on  the  unimproved  value,  at  an  amount  to 
be  ^xe&  per  £,  which  must  not  be  less  than  Id.,  but  if  this  rate 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  municipality 
it  may  be  reduced.  A  Council  which  has  levied  the  general  rate  of 
Id.  on  the  unimproved  value  may  impose  such  additional  rate  as  may 
be  required  either  on  the  improved  or  unimproved  value.  Special, 
local,  and  loan  rates  may  also  be  imposed  either  on  the  improved 
or  unimproved  value  at  the  option  of  the  Council.  The  conditions 
as  to  ratable  value  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Shires  Act,  and  electors 
will  be  enrolled  on  the  same  franchise  as  exists  under  the  Act  men- 
tioned. Other  important  provisions  are  the  power  to  borrow  up  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  value,  such  loans  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government;  the  redistribution  and  reconstruction  of  existing  areas, 
so  that  the  municipalities  may  form  portions  of  shires;  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  works ;  control  of  cattle-slaughtering  and  public  health ; 
dealing  with  noxious  animals  and  plants;  safety  of  the  public;  regulation 
of  hoardings  and  other  structures.  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any 
park,  road,  bridge,  or  other  public  work  to  be  a  national  work  which  will 
be  maintained  by  the  State,  but  which  may  be  handed  over  to  the  CouncH 
at  any  time.  Auditors  will  in  future  be  appointed,  not  elected,  and 
Government  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts.  It  is 
further  provided  that  defaulting  Councils  are  those  which  (a)  fail  to  elect 
the  proper  number  of  aldermen  at  the  prescribed  time;  (6)  which  fail  to 
make  and  levy  a  general  rate  as  required  by  the  Bill ;  (c)  those  which  have 
ceased  to  exercise  their  functions  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
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The  majoritj  of  the  Boards  dealing  with  local  afiairs  hare  jurisdiction 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  work  mostly  in  connection  with  the  local 
municipalities,  although  possessing  powers  independent  of  these  bodies. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  Public 
Vehicles  Regulation  Act  of  1873,  prior  to  which  date  the  control  of  the 
street  traffic  was  vested  in  the  City  Council.  The  Board  originally  con- 
sisted of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was  increased  to  four 
fcjT  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  representative.  In  1899  the  Public 
Vehicles  Act  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  Acts  for  the  Regulation  of 
Public  Vehicles  in  the  city  and  police  district  of  Sydney,  and  four  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Inspector-General  of  Police — ^by 
virtue  of  their  respective  offices — and  a  municipal  and  a  licensees'  com- 
missioner, were  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In  1900  further 
legislation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Act,  which 
repealed  the  Public  Vehicles  Act,  1899,  and  such  portions  of  the  Sydney 
Corporation  Act  of  1879  and  the  Municipalities  Act,  1897,  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  Act,  and  placed  the  complete  control  of  street  traffic 
and  the  licensing  of  public  vehicles,  drivers,  and  conductors,  under  the 
Inspector -(general  of  Police.  The  receipts  during  1905,  which  were 
obtained  from  licenses  (of  which  3,994  were  issued),  amounted  to  £2,531, 
the  expenditure  being  included  in  that  of  the  Police  Department. 

-  Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1902,  which  repealed 
the  1884  Act,  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Board  and  forty- two  country 
boards  have  been  established.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Metropolitan 
Brigade  is  contributed  in  equal  amounts  by  the  Government,  the  muni- 
cipalities within  the  proclaimed  area,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies 
holding  risks  within  these  municipal  districts.  In  1906  the  contributions 
consisted  of  £14,700  from  the  insurance  offices  interested,  and  a  similar 
amount  from  the  Government  and  the  city  and  suburban  municipalities. 
The  amount  of  risk  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  was  £78,108,749,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  31  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the  total  at  the  close 
of  1895  having  been  £59,720,282.  The  country  boards  receive  subsidies 
from  the  Government,  the  municipalities  interested,  and  the  insurance 
companies,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  in  existence  with  regard  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  In  addition  to  the  boards  constituted  under 
the  Act,  several  municipalities  contribute  to  local  fire  brigades;  and  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  "  Accumulation,"  under  the  head  of  Fire  Insurance, 
will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  calls  attended. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  was  established 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892;  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages. 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  wa»  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  named  an  Act 
was  passed,  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  trust  composed 
of  twelve  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  improve,  manage,  and 
regulate  the  port.  The  revenue  during  1894  was  £6,507,  and  the  expen- 
diture £7,988.  The  trust  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when 
the  Government  took  over  the  administration  of  the  port. 

The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  was  established  in  the  year  1900,  and  a 
description  of  its  functions  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
"  Shipping."  The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  were 
£270,689,  and  the  expenditure  on  administration,  £76,304.  The  capital 
debt  on  the  same  date  was,  approximately,  £5,155,288,  and  the  interest 
payable  thereon  at  the  average  rate  on  the  public  debt  would  amount  to 
about  £180,951,  so  that  there  was  a  net  revenue  of  £13,434,  after  the 
payment  of  interest  and  working  expenses,  on  the  year's  transactions. 
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Irrigation  trusts  were  estftblished  at  Wentworth,  Hay,  and  Balranald, 
under  special  Acts  pawed  in  1890,  1892,  and  1893  respectively.  It  was 
proTided  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Counoil  for  the 
time  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Gorernor-in-Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  money  tor 
the  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  of  erecting  plan); 
and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  the  temporary 
common,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to  suitable  persons. 
The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust  consisted  of  10,600  acres ; 
and  £1,000  was  spent  in  preliminary  expenses  during  1894.  Under  m 
special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the  trust  has  now  been  dissolved,  and 
its  powers  assumed  by  the  Government,  who  have  constructed  the  neces- 
sary works.  The  land  administered  by  the  Hay  Trust,  originally  com- 
prising 12,847  acres,  was  thrown  open  in  December,  1893,  and  at  the 
end  of  1894  62  holdings,  embracing  an  area  of  .778  acres,  had  been 
applied  for.  The  principal  crops  planted  were  barley,  wheat,  and  oats. 
An  amending  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  which  remodelled  the  trust,  the 
number  of  members  being  increased  to  six,  three  of  whom  are  officers  of 
the  Public  Service.  The  works  were  completed  by  an  engineer  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  the  area  originally  vested  in  the  trustees  waa 
reduced  to  about  3,000  acres.  The  receipts  during  the  year  1905 
amounted  to  £965,  including  £120  brought  forward,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  £719,  leaving  a  credit  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £246. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were:  Rates  £36T,  and  rent  £476; 
while  the  expenditure  consisted  chiefly  of  salaries  to  eng^ne^s  and  other 
officers,  fuel,  stores,  &c.  At  Balranald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  has  been 
surveyed,  and  several  blocks  of  from  5  to  40  acres  taken  up.  Pumping* 
machinery  has  been  erected,  and  works  for  the  distribution  of  the  water 
commenced.  The  trustees  have  petitioned  for  the  dissolution  of  th» 
trust,  as  at  Wentworth,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  hand  over  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  Western  Land  Board. 


Mttnioipalities,  1904-5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act,  1897,  which  con- 
solidated the  previous  Acts,  contiguous  districts,  with  an  area  of  not 
more  than  9  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  may 
be  incorporated  as  boroughs;  and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  5t)0,  may  be  formed  into 
municipal  districts,  but  the  designation  has  been  changed  to  municipality 
by  the  Act  of  1906.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867,  the  number 
of  municipalities  has  steadily  increased,  the  total  in  1877  having  been 
76;  in  1887,  122;  and  at  the  end  of  the  municipal  year  1904-5,  194. 
Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  area  incorporated  at  the  cloee  of 
the  municipal  year  1904-5,  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  these 
districts  numbered  920,350— equal  to  an  average  density  of  325  to  the 
square  mile,  or  180  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

In  the  City  of  Sydney  tliere  were,  in  the  year  1904-5,  20,252  inhabited 
houses,  and  1,079  other  buildings,  including  vacant  dwellings,  giving  a 
total  of  21,331  dwellings.  The  inhabited  dwellings  were  occupied  by  a 
population  of  112,030.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  Were  81,668 
houses,  in  which  411,500  persons  dwelt;  while  in  the  country  munici- 
palities there  were  75,549  housee,  occupied  by  396,820  persons.  In.  the 
unincorporated  portion  of  the  State,  at  the  Census  of  1901,  there  were 
104,073  houses,  inhabited  by  499,370  persons;  but  no  later  information 
on  this  subject  is  available. 
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Authority  is  given  by  the  Act  to  maintain  the  thoroughfares ;  to 
oonstruct  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  works,  and  to  levy 
the  necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith;  to  make  and  enforce  by- 
laws for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the  abatement  of 
nuisances;  to  license  yehicles  plying  for  hire;  to  borrow  on  the  security 
of  any  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Council,  and  on  the  annual 
revenue,  provided  the  latter  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  amount  for 
five  years ;  and  generaiUy  to  take  measures  for  the  material  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  residents.  Councils  are  also  empowered  to  purchase  or 
"iease  any  wharves,  jetties,  piers,  &c.,  erected  within  the  district,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  landing  places. 

The  Sydn^  Corporation  Act  directs  that  valuers  shall  be  appointed 
from  time  to  iime  to  assess  improved  property  within  the  city  at  the 
ffair  average  annual  value,  with  an  allowance  for  outgoings  not  exceeding 
JO  :per  oente,  and  the  unimproved  property  at  a  maximum  of  6  per  eeot. 
'4m  ite  tsapital  valae,  »nd  on  the  value  of  suoh  asseflsment  a  city  rate  not 
«exoeeding  ^.  in  the  £  may  be  levied,  exclusive  of  lighting.     Appeal 
^Cduitts  are  held  annually.     The  rale  stood  at  16d.  from  1891  to  1899,  but 
>waB  increased  to  18d.  for  19(10,  and  34d.  for  1901.     In  1902,  it  was 
reduced  to  22d.,  and  still  further  reduced  to'21d.  in  1903,  which  was 
also  levied  in  1904  and  1905.     This  mte  is  the  only  one  at  present  in 
force.     The  Act,  however,  provides  for  a  special  local  rate  not  exceeding 
6d.   in  the  £  of  annual  value,   for  any  work  which  may  be  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  one  locality,  but  then  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers of  such  locality  petition  for  the  same.     Occasional  advantage  of 
this  power  has  been  taken  for  street^watering,  though  not  of  late  years, 
and  the  amount  now  levied  covers  the  expenses  of  street-lighting  and 
street-watering. 

In  municipalities  one  or  more  persons  are  appointed,  every  year  to 
make  a  valutftion  of  all  municipal  property,  and  the  Councils  were 
formerly  empowered  to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found, 
not  exceeding  Is.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  same 
amount  for  special  purposes,  with  6d.  in  addition  for  street-watering. 
The  amount  of  each  rate  was  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair 
average  finuual  rental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or  lands 
let  for  pastoral,  .mining,  or  other  purposes,  and  upon  5  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  fee*simple  of  all  unimproved  lands.  The  maximum 
^neral  rate  was  found  inadequate,  and  special  grants  of  2s.  6d.  to 
20sv  per  JL  of  general  rates  collected  were  voted  by  Parliament  from  time 
to  time.  J^^one  of  these  special  grants,  applied  to  the  City  of  Sydney. 
In  addition  to  the  special  grants,  a  total  sum  of  ^25,254  was  paid  during 
the  year  1904-5,  principally  towards  the  maintenance  of  main  roads, 
parks,  4c.,  in  municipalities.  Under  the  1906  Act,  however,  the  rates 
are  to  be  levied  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  and  are  of  four  kinds, 
viz.: — Genenal,  special,  local,  and  loah  rates.  The  amount  of  the 
general  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  Id.  per  £,  and  the  other  'rates  anay 
be  levied  as  required  for  the  services  rendered. 

During  the  <munieipal  year  1905^  the  maximum  rate  of  Is.  in  ihe 
£  was  levied  in  all  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  the 
exception  of  Carooar  and  Oooma,  which  imposed  lld<,  Wallendbeen,  which 
imposed  lOd.,  tand  C^dal,  Junee,  «nd  Peak  Hill,  which  imposed  9d. 
Xn  Darlington  the  rate  of  12d.  inolnded  tiie  cost  of  lighting  the'borou^ 
by  gas,  and  in  ^a  few  country  Tnunioipalities  the  cost  of  street  lighting 
was  ako  paid  out  of  the  general  rate.  There  were  116  municipalities 
where  lighting  rotes  "were  imposed,  ranging  from  2d.  to  6d.  in  the  £ 
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for  gM,  ff^.  to  <"!.  for  f^tetric  light,  and  2d.  ta'Cd.  f«r  otl  kmps.  Ia 
or4ij  .'JiF  E.rjr*ic»pai:t;*n,  exci-j.4ire  ol  thoie  rapplied  by  tiie  MarofMiitajk 
Af^J  Il-ij;.v^r  D;4tr;ct  W&cer  a&d  Sevenge  Boards,  vas  xhtere  a  vater  rase, 
▼12.,  1«,  ia  U^  Jt,  with  ei^t  except iocift — fire  at  9d-,  two  at  M.,  and 
oi>e  at  6d,  Mai^Ij  was  .the  o&lr  munieipalitj  whidk  ha«  erected  water- 
worju  nnder  the  MefropoiitaD  Water  and  Sewera^  Act;  while  Haj  waa 
r^«e  on  It  cr^'jntrj  municipalitj  which  had  taken  adTa&tage  of  the  CovAtrj 
Towna'WaUrr  and  Seweracre  Act,  where  a  rate  was  not  leried  to  defrar 
thie  tfMt  of  ^Itfi  terrice,  the  *Qpplj  bein^  optional,  and  the  charge  made 
by  tfie^er.  Other  •pecial  rates,  lu^tly  for  ttreet- watering  and  sewerage, 
were  leried  in  iorr^  of  the  niunicipaiities.  Onlj  two  districts,  Brt^Len 
Hill  ud.;  and  Kempi-?T  ^Jd.;,  lerie*!  a  library  rate — reading  facilities 
l^ing  afforded  withoat  charsre  bj  the  local  Coancil  in  many  other  towns, 
or,  on  payment,  by  the  local  School  of  Arts  or  Mechanics'  Institute: 
while  fire  brigade  rates,  ranging  from  fd.  to  Id.,  were  leried  in  33 
rnnnicipalities.  Two  of  the  municipalities  leried  sewerage  rates,  til, 
Narrandera  'id,,  and  Casino  5d.,  in  the  £.  AlthcNigh  aothoriaed  br 
the  Act  of  IH^l  to  lery  a  rate  for  the  porpoae  of  providing  the  means 
of  ed  neat  ion  for  yonng  children,  the  mnnicipal  bodies  have  not  f<Nind 
it  neceMsary  to  take  advantage  of  this  proriftion,  owing  to  the  eieellent 
system  of  public  instruction  in  foree  in  the  State. 

Manicipalities  whidi  arail  themsetres  of  the  provisions  of  the  Country 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  are  empowered  to  lery  a  rate 
for  each  aerrioe  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  5  per  eent.  on  the  aaseaseo 
ralue  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal 
rates.  On  the  ^Oth  June,  1905,  there  were  39  municipalities  with  water- 
works constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the  works  at 
Manly,  Richmond,  and  Wollongong  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage, 
while  works  were  in  progress  at  the  towns  shown  on  page  737. 

The  Noxious  Trades  and  Cattle  Slaughtering  Act  and  the  Dairies 
Sttperrtsion  Act  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Health;  but  licensed 
premties  are  superriied  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  reoeire  the  fees. 
In  unincorporated  districts  the  administration  of  the  Acts  is  entrusted 
to  the  police. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  proridtng  for  the  expenditure  attend- 
ing their  inception,  the  original  Act  provided  for  endowment  being 
granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  first  five  years  after 
incorporation,  every  municipality  was  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  paid  during  the  past  half- 
year;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half; 
and  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  so  received.  After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the 
assistance  which  municipalities  may  demand  from  the  Government  ceased, 
and  further  aid  from  the  State  must  be  obtained  by  special  grant.  At 
the  end  of  1906  there  were  thirty  municipalities  entitled  to  statutory 
endowment. 

The  City  Act  of  1879  provided  for  an  annual  endowment  by  the  State 
of  £25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  enacted  that  all  fees  for 
auctioneers'  licenses  within  the  city  should  be  paid  over  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  City  Council.  The  amount  so  received  in  1895  was  £2,137;  in 
1896,  £3,438;  in  1897,  £2,247;  in  1898.  £1,409;  in  1899,  £223;  and 
in  1900,  nil.  The  auctioneers'  licenses  since  1898  became  nominal  when 
oompared  with  former  years,  owing  to  a  rearrangement  in  the  payment 
of  the  fees  to  the  Treasury.  Although  the  Act  authorised  the  raising  of 
loans  equal  in  amount  to  five  years'  revenue  after  the  discontinuance  of 
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the  endowment  in  1889,  jet  it  has  been  found  conyenient  to  obtain  special 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  each  new  loan.  Particulars  of  all  City  loans 
will  be  found  on  page  723. 

About  one-half  of  the  municipalities  are  divided  into  wards,  the  number 
of  which  is  regulated  by  the  population ;  and,  under  the  original  Act, 
every  person,  whether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who 
on  the  7th  day  of  January  in  any  year  was  the  occupier,  lessee,  or  owner 
of  any  ratable  property  within  any  municipality,  and  who  had  paid 
rates  on  the  same  prior  to  day  of  election,  was  entitled  to  vote.  If  the 
property  was  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £25,  the  ratepayer 
was  entitled  to  one  vote ;  if  assessed  at  over  £25  and  not  exceeding  £75, 
to  two  votes;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceeding  £150,  to  three  votes;  and 
if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Under  the  Act  of  1906,  however,  the 
franchise  is  similar  to  that  granted  to  the  shires,  as  shown  on  page 
707.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parliamentary  elections;  and  by  special 
enactment,  both  owner,  tenant,  and  lodger  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
city  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the  cumulative  vote  (if 
any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  how 
many  persons  in  the  aggregate  had  the  right  to  vote;  but  there  were 
429  aldermen  in  suburban  and  1,314  in  country  municipalities,  which 
would  give  one  alderman  to  959  residents  in  the  former,  and  one  to 
302  in  the  latter.  ^  In  December,  1904,  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
eight  wards  of  the  city  of  Sydney  was  37,502,  being  an  average  of 
1,562  electors  per  alderman;  twenty  seats  were  contested,  the  votes 
polled  being  12,404.  In  the  other  municipalities,  in  February,  1905, 
259  seats  were  contested.  The  municipal  year  in  the  city  of  Sydney  is 
from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  and  the  elections  are  held  on  the 
Ist  of  December  in  every  second  year.  In  all  the  other  municipalities  the 
year  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  on  which  day  the  nomina- 
tions are  made,  polls  for  contested  seats  being  taken  within  a  week ;  one- 
third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually,  and  two  auditors  for  the  year 
are  elected. 


The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
ment  of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1905-6.  The 
amounts  shown  for  the  city  of  Sydney  for  improved  land  are  inclusive  of 
the  values  of  the  vacant  lands,  which  are  assessed  on  the  rental  value. 


Capital  Value  of- 

Total 
Amount 

of 
General 

Rate 
Levied. 

Fair  Averace  Annual 
Value  of- 

DlTidoiu 

Improved 
LanH  with 
BuUdinga 
thereon. 

All  Ratable 
Property. 

Improved 
Land  with 
Bttildinge 
thereon. 

All  Ratable 
Property. 

Citv  of  Svdn«v.T.,T 

£ 
46,646.700 

60,464,600 

£ 
46,545,700 

65,545,200 

£ 
182,135 

166,077 

£ 
2.312.830 

3,408,110 

£ 
2,312,880 

3,662,140 

Saburba  

Total.  Metropolitui 

96,010,300 
36,196,000 

101,090,900 
39,223,700 

348,212 
126,409 

5,720,940 
2,590,010 

5,974,970 
2,741,890 

^ 

Total  

132,206,300 

140,314,600 

474.621 

8,310,950 

8,716,360 
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19ii-190(^  AnwuX  value.. 
CftpiUl  value 


IW^I— Aamial  v»lae.. 
CapiUl  valiia 


CJapital  vftliia 


1902-9— Annual  value.. 
f*apital  value 

19(KM-~ADinal  value.. 
CapiUl  valoe 

1904« 5— Annual  value.. 
(Capital  value 

19O5>0-  -Annual  value.. 
Capital   value 


2.I4M» 

s,9if,m 

2,4IM80 

7,3n3» 

a.ifiM» 

4t,7i7.70i 

umfim 

imm^Mm 

2,is«7im 

2,890,900 

s,4iejoo 

r,4^im 

0,128,600 

44,»,400; 

31,740,800 

ifi^su^aoo 

%\4A.9» 

%m.fm\ 

%fm.\m 

7,9i^7W 

42,896,«I0 

45,220,100  1 

36,420,600 

124.5463» 

2,1«8,500 

3,020,200 

2,920,500 

8,100,200 

43,970,000 

46,600,600 

37,990,300 

127,906,900 

2,2»,750 

3,215,520 

2,624,890 

8,080,160 

44,705,100 

48,018,200 

36,606,560 

130,019^800 

2,201,780 

3,377,890 

2;681,750 

8^1.4«0 

44^894,400 

61,337,200 

38,016,700 

]34.2IS»300 

2.307,800 

3,550,060 

2,675,200 

8^^000 

44,889,000 

53,968,900 

38,355,800 

137,213,700 

2,312,830 

3,662,140 

2.741,390 

8,716.360 

45  545,700 

55,545,200 

39,223,700 

140,314,600 
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ThB  increase  between  1889  and  1894  was  rerj  oonsiderable,  the  annual 
value  having  risen  from  £7,365,444  to  £8,460,674,  and  the  capital  value 
from  £120,285,095  to  £151,226,000.  Part  of  thia  increase  was  due  to 
an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated;  but  when  allowance  is 
made  for  these  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  capital  value  increased  bj 
something  like  43  per  cent.  During  the  next  four  years  the  values  fell 
considerably,  the  lowest  assessments  being  in  the  year  1898-9.  Since  that 
year,  however,  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place,  and  the  totals  for 
1905-6  are  the  highest  since  1894-5. 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  Sydney 
now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  estimated  by  the 
annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbourne  ranking  fourth.  The 
annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area  of 
91,220  acres,  was,  in  February,  1906,  £5,974,970;  while  the  annual 
value  of  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of  163,480  acres^  was 
£4,628,636.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  at  the  latest  available  dates: — 


£ 
London  (County)...  41,647,310 

GUagow 5,305,000 

Manchester  4,083,110 

IJverpool 4,416,061 

£dinbar|(h 2,924,173 


£. 

Binningbain 2,885,^345 

Leeds 2,076,005 

Bristol    1.775,447 

Sheffield 1,610,931 

Bimdford    1,538,870 


N«iraMkla-oii-TriM..  I,0i4,00r 

Belfast  1,204,430* 

Xottmghain 1,106^074 

Hull  1,152,837 


The  estimated  capital  value  of  all  rtri^able  property  ixi  munioipalitieff- 
for  1905-6  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Hunicipaltty. 

ToUl  Oq>itAl    ; 

Valu«of                           Manidpftllty. 
llfttelil*Pf«perty..| 

Total  Oapttal 
Value  of 

MetropoHtan- 
Sydnev    

£ 
45,545,700 

Manly 

£ 
1,004,000* 

MarricMn«>  

2,940,700^ 

743,800 

1,106.400 

2.133,600 

3,91.5,600 

405,500 

278,800 

401,100 

1,658,;^00 

775,200 

827,400 

510,000 

271,000 

808,400 

350,700 

354,000 

1,938,400 

793,000 

486,400 

598,100 

521,600 

1,527,900 

Marsfield 

lOUOOO 

Subarbs— 

Mimman  

2,140,700 ' 

Alexandria 

Newtown 

3,305,200  ' 

Annaadale  

North  Sydney 

4,098.700 
l,0A6v40O'^ 

Ashfield  

Faddington 

Balmain .....  ... 

Petersham  

2,707,700 

Bexley 

Randwick       .     . . 

2,291,700 

Botany 

Bedfem  

2.a77.00O  • 

Botany,  North  

1,038,700  • 

Burwood 

Byde..' 

501.000 

St."  Peter's  

636^700' 

Canterbury , 

Strathield  

960,400 

Concoid    

VttuoltiBe 

280,600* 

Darlington 

Wii^^V^    

77O,20C^' 

Drummoyne   

2.073,'IOQ' 

Enfield 

WilkMighby 

1,375.000^' 

Erekineville    

Woollahra  

3,162,400 

Glebe 

Total,  Suburbs    £ 

Total.  Svdnev    .  . 

Hunter's  Hill 

55,545,200 

Huntville  

Kogarah  

45,546,700 

Lane  Cove 

Total,  M«tropolitaa...£ 

Leichhardt 

101,000,000 
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ferry 


i.tm^r^^sCu^M 

^,MrVMl9     

f:Mna#>   ,  

C4«ti^T«%pk  ,. 

*^A^kf  

Oft^At0^tA 

Ajf^mt^        ^.,. 

0.^4««r.«A4rs 

0/r»jii     

i>^fW% 

f>mf% 

inA^    

<.U^i^tf^Mk%    

J>«iki>«i'jOia  

\Hlk>e,  

ItaMiM     

I>»*1J^     

Eram$t4MiM4  Bydil^fw 
ForiM 

'KS2 :::;;:;.:::;:::.::;; 

r^Mf^H  

iUmWmrm 

ilraltoa    

fffium,  Hrivtii 

OfMTllW 

^Irmfell i 

rireto 

iinXfpm^ 

OandatfM 

OvDocaab  

Hmy 

Hifl  Eo4 

Hillgrore 

Hillntmi  

f tUir*rr%  <.*eiitral 

IlkirMT*,  North   

Inflcbam   

Ifirtrell   

OMMMTOQ »»,,.,..,, 


->.  ^>»# 

1  .'.   ^•f 

i.r.  •> 

^  4««l 

4f0\¥0f 

70/jr/o 
376,100 

531.41:10 
•2.400 

7W,400 
M^7ilO 
30,600 

l8«,ino 

110.100 

106,300 

267,100 

26,000 

80,000 
802,700 
306,400 

59,000 
543,100 
289,600 


I   ,3!--» 


HnumA -            .  .  ;.'if.#^# 

Muo^f ^  :.i.«» 

Mv^^^ .  •^•'»# 

V'^7* <ja«* 

Mo^Va^ aojKrf 

Ma«i/«e   . a-L*;*© 

MT.ir*  .               •-♦.«> 

Mwrm^riiyTak           ..    .  .  I-V.S6# 

llirT5nA.ii     C»,5CO 

M-.rw:  :.a'«A lf*.-i^J# 

3iww*..'irr>i«,.  - l-*.il» 

X^-ni:«-^ l*.:*^ 

>'arr*hrT,  Wert 2ljm 

Jivnmd^tn. f*>.'--0 

3Um«ae      f^.lCO 

NewcMtle  <  :tj 2.M6.10* 

AiiMb^tnmn    *...,  - 545J06 

CarncjTVi*  rlJJStO 

HaBiiM^ 7r:,^o 

LamtjVM     :M4,CC0 

LuU/>fi,\«w  «9.400 

McrrwetLer    377^0 

MatUMirg  K>4.«» 

8ioektoo  154,ttjO 

Walkcsri 19:.*C0 

WanUh 521,^06 

Wickfaam 761.506 

Total,  XevcMdeaad  6,€85,90O 
^M  bar  fas. 

Kovn 106,300 

'Sjmpm 77,060 

Onu^ 497,906 

Onyige,  £mI 165,706 

FnktM 275,706 

PttTBDWtto 1,396,400 

PenkHiU   30,000 

Penritli  266,600 

FicUm 115.500 

Port  Mieqnarw 79,700 

Prcwpeet  and  Sherwood  ...  366,100 

Qnouibeyao 72,706 

Qairhidi 331,100 

RayiDODd  Tcrr»ee 76,000 

Richmond 102.500 

Rookwood  2^9,606 

Scone 93,000 

Shellharboar I  295  400 
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MunioipaUtj. 

TotidOMtel 
Value  ol 

Municipality. 

Total  CMtsl 

Value  of 

RatableFroperty. 

Country  ^continued. 
Shoalhaven,  South 

£ 
150,700  . 
256,200 
104,700 
172,100 
154,700 
626,000 

99,000 
136,000 
225,700 
113,400 
291,500 
249,900 

58,000 
471,700 
124,600 
121,100 

46,300 

Country— eon^tmrMt. 
Warren 

£ 
88,300 

Singleton 

Wellington 

234,200 

Singleton,  South 

Wentworth... 

Wilcannia. 

49,000 

Smithfield  and  Fairfield  ... 

72,900 

St.  Mary's  

Windsor 

204,100 

Tamworai  

Wingham 

71,100 

Taree 

Wollongong 

570,300. 

Temora 

Wi-ightville    

36,000 

Tenterfield  . 

Wyalonir 

75,100 

Tnniut  ....                       .  .. 

YftSB 

210,200 

TTIMHU 

Younff 

265,300 

TJlrnarra 

■*''"*~e 

Total,  Country £ 

Total,  MetropoUtan ... 
Total    £ 

Uralla 

39,223,700 

waraia...^.r.:;;::';:::;::: 

101,090,900 

WaJlAnHlMPfi 

Warialda 

140,314,600 

Mining  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  respect  of  the  value  of 
the  surface  area  and  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon,  and  this  value  ia. 
included  in  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  above  table.  At  Broken  Hill*., 
howerer,  the  Council  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietary, by  which  the  latter  pays  a  royalty  on  the  output.  Mines  not.. 
working  or  non-productive  are  exempt. 

The  total   revenue  collected   by  all  the  municipalities  of   the   States 
(exclusive  of  refunds  and  proceeds  of  loans)  during  the  year   1904-5 
amounted  to  £852,744,  including  the  State  endowments  and  grants  of 
£24,225.     The  chief  heads  of  revenue  were  as  stated  below.     The  grants  . 
for  roads  and  bridges  are  shown  separately,  as  they  are  almost  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  Government  thoroughfares  in  municipalities.     In 
''  other  rates  ''  are  included  the  sanitary  charges — where  these  are  collected^ 
by  the  municipalities — although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £, 
but  represent  fees  for  direct  services:  — 


Diririon. 

General 
Batea. 

Other 
Ratee. 

Endow. 

mentaand 

Gnnta. 

Boad 
Granta. 

Other 
Bevenae. 

TotaL 

Sydney — City  

£ 
179,164 
165,374 
122,059 

£ 

64V4i6 
150,338 

£ 

"'423 
10,703 

£ 

3V568 
9,541 

£ 
88,233 
24,398 
34,547 

£ 
267,387 
258,109 
327,188 

..          Su  mrbs   

Country 

Total  

466,587 

214,754 

11,126 

13,090 

147,178 

862,744^ 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £466,587— Is.  in  the  £  being  the  general 
rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  city  of  Sydney,  which  levied  Is.  9d., 
while  a  few  other  exceptions  will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  713.  No 
special  rate  is  levied  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
complete,  the  cost  of  lighting  and  of  street-watering  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates.  The  amount  spent  for  the  former  service  during 
1905  was  £22,991,  inclusive  of  partial  cost  of  electric  lighting,  equal  to 
about  2j^d.  in  the  £;  and  on  street-watering  and  sanding,  £6,051,  ^ual 
.  to  {d.  in  the  £•  .    , 
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h  vill  Ik  •»&  frooi  tfae  table  on  page:  719  tiiat  tbe  gros  rprenae  of 
M  tmsnicipalities,  cot  inchiding  the  State  endovment  and  granta,  was 
tHK,hVJ  :  if  to  thi*  Ke  ad'kd  the  rereaoe  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
iJimrict  Water  and  S«ifvera^e  Board*,  the  total  will  reach  £1«333,511. 
"ThU  mar  be  taken  a*  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is  eqniva- 
l#ffit  Ui  about  £.\  fte.  lid.  per  hoad  of  the  population  reaidiag  within  the 
lifniu  of  incorporat'-'l  dintrict*,  aru]  to  15' 29  per  cent.,  or  3s.  0}d.  in 
the  £.,  of  tlie  u>tAl  annual  value  of  all  ratable  propertr.  The  auMHiiita 
lavied  in  England  and  Wales  per  £  of  valuation  during  the  Tear  1905 
ware  as  follow  : — Lon^lon  County  Council,  6s.  lOd. ;  eount j  bonmgiia,  Ta. ; 
otiier  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  6s.  8d. ;  and  rural  distrieta,  3s.  !kL 

In  connection  witb  the  numieipal  aoooonts  of  the  St«te,  it  may  here 
km  axplaioed  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Councils  in  former 
years  were  not  so  accurate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of 
rerenue  and  expenditure  had  to  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation 
that  could  be  arrired  at.  It  is  poaiible  that  in  sMse  oaaaa  itena  of 
aosount,  such  as  transfers  and  cross  entries,  wfaidi  do  not  really  aleet 
the  rerenue  or  expenditure,  were  included,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
items  which  ought  to  be  included  were  omitted.  The  aoeouota  aie  now 
cheeked  in  the  Statistical  Oflke  in  a  systematic  manner ;  but  in 
comparisons  with  preriotis  years,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the 
remarks  in  mind. 

•The  total  expenditnee  during  19M-5  by  the  ^artovs  muniotpillfies, 
including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  but  excluding  repa^ontta  t»f 'losBi 
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-«ad  rounds,  anMimted  to  d&965,'858,  which  wtM  XL18,1H  more  ithan 
•the    Toeeipta.     The  ^municipal,  eoqwndituieimtty  be  grouped    imdsr  Tthe 
following  heads :  — 


Head  of  Ezpenditun. 


Per  cent. 


SaUnies  and  oiBM  expesMB 85,201 

Other  expenditure  on  administratioii.* 27,0B6 


General  works,  services,  and  improvements.. 
TA^Ipjfff , , 

Water 


-Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general  rate 
and  endowments 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts 

Payments  to  sinking  funds   

Additions  to  plsnt,  furniture,  &c 


O^oWl  Expenditure £     965;658 


100*00 


Vahiers'  and  auditors'  fees,  legal  ezpenees,  and  other  items  whidi  form 
part  of  the  eost  of  administration,  are  entered  in  the  municipal  aooounts 
under  "  Misoallaneous,"  of  which  amount  they  are  estimated  to  make  up 
one-half.  The  totalsdf^' Miscellaneous  "  have,  therefore,  been  adjusted 
in  the  above  and  in  the  next  three  tables,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct 
statement  of  the  proportion  which  each  head  bears  to  the  whole.  The 
total  expenditure  on  sanitary  services  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table, 
as  in  many  municipalities  the  fees  are^  paid  to  the  contractor. 

The  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Sydney  in  1905  reached  Uie  stun  of 
^355,556,  thus  distributed  : — 


Heed  of  Expenditure. 

£ 
Salaries  and  ofiiee  expenses,  including  Mayor  £1 ,000 1 7,783 

Other  expenditure  on  administration... 5|785 

<6eneialwocfcs,  eervieesyiaiid  improvements 

I^tfaig 

'iAterest   on    loans   and    overdraft,   including   commission    and 
exebange  

Sinking  funds  ; 

Miscellaneous  ^.... ^ 

Total^Biqpenditan ^ £ 


The  large  amount  for  the  lighting  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  the 
installation  of  the  electric-lighting  plant  in  the  city,  for  which  purpose 
a  loan  of  £225,000  was  floated  during  the  years  1904  and  1905.^ 
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The  czy<H.'i:t«M  U  tiie  nbsrbsa  Jwrnffci  aad 


«f  I 


£  £ 

'SUM 

Obmt  cxM^c.n'an:  i*  aniwtrrtaoi 10i.€71 


OcMtraJ  v^Hkfli,  MTTMH^  aftJ  MucwcacBii > ^.•..      ISl^MS 

Uj|3utfiL«  ,    .  41^W 

•a^^m^jwmmu      

Islcraat  «•  MJMaari  »r<idjjfu ^ 

I'm  —  ■!■  w  — iof  f «jhd*    

JkALx^jm  i»  ptaml,  Imgmxmn,  kc.  

^iftJtiittttKf^B    --.  . .,,-  ..,».  ... 

T^tol  Ejpti^litTO  X     27M9* 


A«» 

§-•» 

34.041 

e-a 

U7f7 

#"Ci 

2,77» 

i« 

lO.CTO 

3« 

like  proportiobal  eo«t  of  admin i«tering  these  monictpmliticB 
tviot;  that  of  the  citr :  \n\  wb^m  the  imjLllDeai  of  Mime  of  the  ^s^trytAM  ii 
rofiii'J^ribd,  the  cost  of  adiciiiiiiAratioD  caDQoC  be  deemed  qnre— oneMr 

The  expenditure  of  the  eoantrr  manicipelities  of  the  State  for  the 
vear  wa«  £ZV*,2U)^  which,  dirid'ed  uoder  the  same  headinga  aa  thoK 
giiren  for  tuburban  maDicipaiitiea,  appears  aa  foUowv: — 


HmA^Twptmditun. 


£ 

ManM  aad  olBe«  expCBM*  44,900  1 

Other  cxpcuditiire  oo  aHimnigfrmtioii     10,831  . 


S&JBBa  ie-44 

00,257  29-04 

fiai74  '  14-M 

3lt,965  ,  11-31 


General  worlu,  wernom,  and  improreaieato !     100,257         29*04 

UAimg Bai74  ■       14-04 

WiUer    

Sftaitary  and  other  expeodtture  act  defrayed  oat  of  geoerml  rate 

ead  eodowmeDte 

Interest  oo  loane  and  orerdrafU 

PavmeDtt  to  einking  loads  

Additions  to  pUot,  ftunitare,  ftc    

M iffff i iafiftffus ,.,,.,, 


Totd  Expenditore   X 


47,23J  ;  13-97 

31,490  *  9^1 

2,200  '  o«r 

2,296  I  0-08 

10,031  314 


338,210        100-00 


Id  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  adminictratire  expenses  of 
the  country  municipalities  amounted  to  34f  per  cent,  more  than  those 
of  the  suburban  boroughs.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts,  though 
larp^e  in  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and  the 
proportion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  Ac.,  is  naturally 
much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
surrounding   the   metropolis. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  raised  during  1904-5  was  £117,647,  in- 
cluding £70,541  borrowed  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  a  sum  of  £32,059 
was  redeemed ;  these  sums  include  additions  to  and  reductions  of  secured 
overrlrafts.  The  sinking  funds  were  increased  by  £17,382,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  amount  unprovided  for  was  increased  by  £68,206 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  including  the  new  loan  of  the  city  of 
Sydney.     Most  of  the  new  loans  in  the  suburban  and  country  districts 
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were  renewals,  opportunity  naturally  being  taken  of  the  general  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  interest  to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  the 
annual  liability  in  respect  of  interest  charges/  The  total  amount  of  loans, 
apart  from  the  liability  of  the  State  under  the  Country  Towns  Water 
and  Sewerage  Act,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £3,032,439; 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
funds  a  sum  of  £169,444,  leaving  £2,862,995  not  provided  for.  The 
total  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the  municipalities  was  greater 
than  the  amount  actually  raised,  for  in  some  cases  the  full  amount  was 
not  issued,  and  in  others  the  secured  overdraft  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  securities  lodged  with  the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from  2^  per 
cent. — which  was  carried  by  £12,753 — to  8  per  cent.,  which,  however, 
was  only  payable  on  £223 ;  and  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  loans 
and  overdrafts  during  the  year  was  £126,569.  Adding  to  the  amount 
of  loans  the  unsecured  bank  overdrafts,  £113,830,  on  which  rates  vary 
from  5  to  8  per  cent.,  a  total  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of 
£3,146,269  is  found,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  4*02  per  cent. — 
viz.,  3*58  per  cent,  on  the  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney;  4*27  per  cent,  on 
those  of  the  suburban  municipalities;  and  4*88  per  cent,  on  those  of  the 
country  municipalities.  The  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living 
in  municipalities  amounts  to  £3  8s.  4^d.,  or,  if  allowance  be  made  for 
sinking  funds,  £3  4s.  8d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  28.  9d. 
per  head.  These  sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  munici- 
palities, are  by  no  means  formidable. 

The  following  are    the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  at  the 
close  of  1905  :— 


Whare  floated. 


Fund. 


Amount. 


London 
Sydney 

London 
Sydney 
London 
Sydney 

»• 
London 

»* 
Sydney 


City 


Public  Markets 

»»  »» 

Streets  Loaji   ... 


Town  Hall 


Moore-street  Improvement..! 
Electric  Lighting 


Total. 


£ 

60,000 
220,000 

20,000 
300,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 

35,000 
200,000 
250,000 
225,000 


I 


1,660,000 


When  due. 


percent. 

4 
4 
3i 

4 
3i 

4 
4 
6 

4 
4 
4 


1912 
1026 
102G 
1010 
1922 
1912 
1928 
1906 
1912 
1913 
1929 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  loans  are  redeemable  at  yarious  periods 
from  1906  to  1929,  the  largest  amount  to  be  met  being  £360,000  in  1912, 
and  the  smallest,  £35,000,  in  1906.  The  total  amount  to  be  repaid  in 
London  was  £910,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  debentures  held  locally 
was  £750,000. 

The  majority  of  the  loans  are  renewable  at  maturity  on  the  authority 
of  the  several  Acts,  and  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  issues,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  at  the  end  of 
1905,  was  £153,821.  The  outstanding  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  of 
the  other  municipalities  range  from  £69,500  to  £150. 
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Tba  BttbjoiuML  stBteeaent  indioatea  those  *  municipalitiea  wfaidi  had 
oontraotod  liabilities  amouDting  to  ^5,000  and  over  at  the  beginning  of 
ld05.     Unaeoured  overdrafts  haye  not  been  taken  into  account: — 


1 

1 

HoDicfiwIHy.           Anoint 

MunidiMmy.       j  Amooot. 

dtT  of  Sydney  .... 

1.060,000 
1T,000 
18,075 

1«,000 

60,600 

6,811 

2A,M0 

17,000 
8,860 
15,006 
10,000 

28,700 
10^2 

88,000 

16,000 
80,000 
28,200 

86,000 
66,622 
66,200 
18,600 

27,000 
42,885 

14,880 
5,600 
10,000 

Stnthlleld 

WUarioo     

WMrerley    

WooUakon  

OUwn(«iid«£»A»)   • 

Total,  Holropoatoa.. 

OMnlnr— 
Ami^o 

£ 

6,500 
17,000 
40,600 
17,917 
23,400 
2tf,068 

Utbgow  

8,000 

1S,OOD 

AaMMd 

liAitfand.  Wwt 

IffAlns^ 

16,874 
5,160 
5,00i> 

IMm^n    

iiuSpi  .:::;;:::."* 

BoteRT 

Nimadon  . 

BunrooA. ',',.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2,482.061 

7,«» 
80,1128 
5,500 

18,000 
12,000 
6,000 

7,600 
12,000 

6,000 
12,600 

18,800 
10,608 
12,800 
10,000 

16,700 
7,061 
7,800 
0,068 

5,000 
12.768 
12,000 

Oaatorbuiy    

Onngo    

16.B7S 

IkBkiMnlte   

ffcuhnnt 

FUmMDAttA 

55,100 

Btfa 

Penrith    

PrMpcot    Mid    Micr* 
(       wood 

Gleb*     

28,006 

Hsntar'sHitt 

Bownl 

6,000 
5,000 

BrokeaHUl    

Dabbo  

TiMBworth 

Muily 

Wacs»Wacs» 

WMtah 

10,198 
15,652 
6,500 
15,600 

Ifuriekviiie   

MttmM  

WetthigtoD 

OlnlDJiM 

Qottlbum 

wf  ^^hMn 

Windsor 

6,600 

8,000 
7,500 

North  Sydney  .... 

Pfeddlnffton    

FMenliMD 

Onnrille     

WoUoi^(onff   

HmhUcor 

IUawAr^^Oelltnl.. 
InvcreU    

VOWHT     .   r   -  -   .  -       T    .  .    .   .    .  r 

9,600 

Randwick    

Othen  (Wider  £6,p0t).... 
TM*l,Ooimtry   .... 
Xbtal £ 

104,704 

Kedl^ra      

Kfttoonba  

688^78 

Byde 

St.  I'Mer's  ........ 

Iiaiaor«  

8,082,489 

Of  the  total  amount,  £1,076,773  was  raised  in  London;  £1,934,423 
in  Sydney  or  locally;  and  £21,243  in  Victoria.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  £910,000  raised  in  London  by  the  City  Council,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  other  municipal  authorities  have  relied  chiefly  on  the  markets 
of  the  State  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 

Against  its  debt  of  £1,702,657,  which  includes  £42,657,  the  amount 
of  the  net  overdraft  at  the  end  of  1905,  the  city  of  Sydney  possessed 
assets  approximately  amounting  to  £3,662,383,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Value  of  made  roads  and  streets,  not  indading  valne  of  land    ...  1 ,594,500 

Land,  buildings,  &c 1,451,763 

Sale-yards  75,000 

Plant,  stores,  and  materiak  277,884 

Sinking  funds    153,821 

Outstanding  rates 2,290 

Sundry  debtors  and  cash  in  hand 76,324 

Current  account  bslanees    30,801 

Total £3,602,383 

The  amount  shown  as  the  value  of  plant,  drc,  includes  £251,21-5  for 
the  electric-lighting  plant.  Taking  the  assets  at  £3,662,383,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  of  Sydney  would  amount  to  about  46  per  oent. 
of  the  total  assets. 

In  addition  to  the  current  loans  and  overdrafts  secured  by  mortgage, 
i^c,  to  the  amount  of  £1,372,434,  shown  in  the  above  tkble,  the  suburban 
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and  oountry  muDicipalitiea  were,  on  the  6th  Febraarj,  1905,  also  inv* 
d^ted  for  unseoured  bank  oterdrafts  to  the  amount*  of  £71,173,  and. 
an*  oootraots,  dec.,  to  a  further  amount  of  £66,734,  making  a  current) 
indebtedness  of  £1,510,341,  or  over  five  tdmes  the  amount  of  the  g«ieraL 
rate  levied  in  1905-6;  but  an  annual  sum  of  £22,152  in  the  aggregate 
was  also  payable  by  thirty-six  municipalities  for  waterworks,  of  which 
a  list  will  be  found  on  page  726.  The  sum  of  £471,146  set  down  below 
i»  t^e  value  of  the  works  on  which  this  annual  liability,  is  payable. 

Ute  assets  of  the  suburban   and  oountry  municipalities  on   the   6th< 
February,  1905,  were  as  follow  : — 

£ 

BOada  and  streets,  not  including. land    4;5I5,000 

Town  HallB,  other  baildings,  and  land 508,202 

Waterworks  (oonstracted  by  Government)  £471,146  

Waterworks  (oonstmeted  without  Government  aid)  72,051 

Gaa-works  and  eleotric-lighthig  plant 287,200- 

Sale-yards 28,137 

Wharves  IS^MQ 

Sewerage  '. 71,187 

Flaot,  storee,  fnrmture,  and  material   78,48B 

Sinking  fonda  15,088 

Fixed  deposits  and  currant  hank  halanoee 08,805- 

Oatstonding  general  and'other  rates,  Aa ia8«865 

Government  endowmenli  and  graota  acorned  4,878 

Sundry,  aoeonntftdm 8^041 

Oaih  in  hand   IJOl. 


Xotak £5,807,803 

The  large  amount  of  outstanding  rates,  £183,355,  is  in  great  part- 
made  up  of  aocumulations  on  unimproved  properties,  the  owners  of 
which  cannot  be  traced. 

Ibe  total  ind^tednass  mI  tlie  incorporated  districta  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would,  apart  from  the  annual  liability 
fbr  waterworks,  appear  to  be  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets.  Thia 
consideration  of  munioipalitiea  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  reveal- 
the  faot  that  some  are  struggliog  under  a. load  of  debt,  which  is  well  nigh, 
insupportable. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Metropolitan  municipalities  and  those  in  the 
Newcastle  district  is  a  question  which  has  for  some  time  attracted- 
attention,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Greater  Sydney  and 
Greater  Newcastle.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  effected  by  these  unifica- 
tions, as  the  salaries  at  present  paid  are  not  on  a  lavish  scale ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  increased  efficiency  would  be  attained,  and  the  expend!' 
ture  on  works  and  improvements  reduced.  Interest-eharges  on  loana^ 
would  certainly  be  considerably  lessened,  for,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion in  rates  during  the  last  few  years,  a  further  saving  of  £6,369  would 
result  if  the  £772,961  owing  by  the  suburban  municipalities  carried  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  city  of  Sydney;  and  in  view  of  the  increased 
importance  and  more  economical  working  of  a  Greater  Sydney  and 
Greater  Newcastle,  a  further  reduction  in  the  rates  of  future  loans, 
either  renewals  or  for  fresh  enterprises,  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Municipal  Association  of  New  South  Wales  was  formed  in  1883^ 
to  watoh  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  municipal  bodies.     In  the^ 
first  year  there  were  63  Gauncils  subscribing,  while  in  1£Q6.  the  number 
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%j^%^^,  v»*r.  ••-..^t  Va^  w^rA4  a£  Gr^iif'tJ-  Hat,  \,jaz^,r^  aii  ^mms.- 
^Vrf»  a,r^  ••  ..  ,--r *".;.»*'>      Ti*  aiir.-.i':  rsj.  ".-r»>i  fcr  <afT7-.>i«  ««3  aft 

^/jf'-Mi  'v^  ^.p^r^,«  'i'  *i-  <r,^«f.rTfr..:ur  '..ut  w,r£A.  fA.l-ix  wiidi  is« 
^ff/r*rt.TT,^r:.\  ,:,->rrAJLJA  f^^t  C'-T^*^  U*  i^r  ti*  or^.rjhi  Acs.  ae  SK 
*/tT*s^,^^  vaji  v#  f>fe  r»^t.i  '^7  iz.4r.a«r:^:dA,  wltA  \zj>t»a  as  lie  rsae  «f 

t4r  4  1^^  ^Ar,t    ',f  *.:>>:  vxk^  <r>4C.  md  i£«  £r«  p«TCtfx.t  t»  be  BAiie  npcfte 

t,^>9i  iKi  r^^/*.  ^A  WAVT  ftr^pplj  v<rrju  w^re  cz^bfe  t*  cooipiT  vitii  tbcae 

|rrAr.V:^  r.'.'-rr*  r.v^r«  fsTf/-3ra>^«^  Unrji.  ti«  rate  of  icterert  bei::^  feduced 
t//  '^^  f<^T  <^»^#t,«  ^tA  Uj^  J^a<'>7  repaTi£^»iU  fii«d  at  a  maximara  of  100. 
t'u'Uff  tf>r  ar.vf.'i.r.ar  Act  r>f  Vj^Kj,  Lirtrer^-T,  th*  rate  of  iLterea  ia  fixed 
at  4  p*fr  fp^sK.  i^fT  MT,r,tTfi,  TLi«  Act  aLio  prorides  for  tiie  imoe  of  lioeBaei 
t//  mt/fkfi.^t,  for  ^ff  T'-t.ffT^ry  of  rat#-*.  ai.d  for  KSjakicjf  br-iaw*  for  ti*- 
aw».'«Trj^»t  of  iar.ds,  ar.d  ocker  porpoaea. 

TTi^  folUfwluie  is  a  •tat^^jcrf.t  of  th«  watervorka  eooipleted  and  handed 
^tf¥4er  \fy  xt^  i'Mftr*:T^tu>0fXtX  at  t\j^  ?/nh  June,  1905,  vith  Ibe  amouts 
^ny*fti*i*A^  and  th^  ffucru  pzjAhU:  an n nail r  for  the  period  of  one  hiudred 
jean,  ll^fi  fir%t  reparrn^nu  bafin^r  V^:emoe  doe  with  in  twrire  montba  of 
rariotM  daU!4  ransrinff  from  t^ie  3 let  December,  1893,  to  tbe  51st  Peormhrr, 
19^14,  In  the  cakulation  of  th#-«e  reparm^^nu,  tbe  interest  on  Ibeexpendi- 
tare  baa  Ijeen  a/j/kd,  and  anj  parments  br  tbe  Cottncila,  aa  weU  aa 
r«miitte^l  tm/Wr  tU:  author  it  v  of  the  Act,  bare  been  deducted. 


mfj    4t,<nA 

Afmt^mU    40,4VI 

iMi.M    i%,VA 

aftlfMMM 0^00 

fmttnm   ,  u/im 

fi^ffff     .,,,  .,,.,.,.,  4jn% 

Mfnmf I  ir»,i«i» 

tUfttrttm  }l.4m 

tUAmr ».«• 

*U0hAttuM\n   7/d» 

tU0ttmMn\i\9,»,, «,74t 

i>0AMnnn&f%  I  10,WI 

fMy»llW{«Hl I  Ut.4«S 

llu»*U#  JR.nW 

r/»ffm I  7«0M 

iymWmm   I6,n00 

IU>    I  7^1 

J*rU4l«rto  I  r.,4» 

^ttflM 4«,(JO0 
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In  the  case  of  Ooonambld;  a  sum  of  £53  11b.  is  payable  annually  for 
water  supplied  by  a  Government  artesian  bore. 

At  Forbes,  Hay,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  were  constructed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table  is  not  the 
actual  cost  of  the  works,  but  the  Government  yaluation.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  waterworks  were  proposed  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Ballina,  Berry,  Blayney,  Broken  Hill,  Casino,  Cooma, 
Coraki,  Cowra,  Grafton,  Gundagai,  Gunnedah,  Hay,  Hillgrove,  Inverell, 
Jamberoo,  Junee,  Eatoomba,  Lismore,  Mittagong,  Molong,  Moree, 
Narrabri,  Nyngan,  Parkes,  Port  Kembla,  Quirindi,  Singleton,  Tarn- 
worth,  Temora,  Tenterfield,  Tumut,  Walgett,  Waratah,  Wollongong,  and 
Yass.  The  total  amount  expended  on  these  works  to  the  30th  June,  1905, 
was  £303,236,  the  largest  proportions  being  Junee  (£42,769),  Parkes 
(£30,041),  and  Wollongong  (£35,076).  None  of  these  undertakings  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  Councils  at  the  30th  June,  1905,  and  in  some 
cases  the  amounts  disbursed  were  very  small,  being  chiefly  for  pre- 
liminary expenses. 

Thirteen  Municipal  Councils  have  constructed  works  out  of  their  own 
resources,  and  of  these  seven  have  also  new  works  constructed  by  the 
Government.  The  estimated  values  of  the  works  constructed  by  the 
municipalities  on  the  6th  February,  1905,  were  as  follow  i — 
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1 
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72,061 

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton  were  constructed 
by  a  private  company,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1888 ; 
but  the  former  town  will  shortly  have  its  own  works  constructed  by  the 
Government. 

Sbwsrags  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  only  seven  Municipal  Councils  have  made 
any  move  towards  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  carrying 
out  of  sewerage  works  in  country  towns,  the  complete  systems  being  in 
operations  in  three  cases,  viz.,  Blayney,  Casino,  and  Forbes.  The 
indebtedness  due  to  the  Government  at  the  30th  June,  1905,  was : 
Blayney,  £429;  Casino,  £3,023;  and  Forbes,  £1,623.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  given  below  that  sewerage  systems  are  in  existence  in 
several  places ;  but  these  have  been  constructed  altogether  apart  from  the 
Act,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  operations  have  been  on  a  minor  scale. 
The  general  system  of  sewerage  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
metropolitan  area  will  supersede  the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the 
suburban  districts,  and  some  of  the  sewers  already  constructed  will 
eventually  form  part  of  the  general  scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
has  already  taken  over  part  of  the  sewerage  constructed  by  the  city  of 
Sydney  and  the  municipalities  of  Ashfield,  Balmain,  Darlington.  Glebe, 
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North  .Sydney,  and  Redlera. 
as  follows : — 
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67,086 

G^fi  Am)  Elrctbic-liohtikg  Works. 

The  Municipalities  Act  authorises  the  eonetniotion  of  works  for  pnblio 
lighting,  and  gives  the  power  to  .preside  priinste  oonsumers  wildi  ^(ne ; 
but  as  regards  electric-lighting  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  authority 
of  a  special  Act.  The  following  statement  shows  the  municipalities 
which  have  constructed  gas-works,  and  the  value  of  the  same  in  February, 
1905  :— 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  acetylene  gae  plants  have  been  estabHahed 
at  Carooar  (£130),  Central  lUawarra  (£30),  and  East  Orange  (£900). 

Similar  information  is  given  below  of  municipalities  which  hove  erected 
electric-lighting  plants  : — 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  eity  of  Sydney 'obtained  powers  ^  sreot  an 
«lectric-lighting  pkmt,  and  to  raise  a  loan  of  £260,000  for  (this  purpose. 
The  lights  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  8th  July,  1004,  when  parte  of 
the  city  were  illuminated.  6inoe  that  date  great  progress  Imm  been 
made,  and  the  public  parks,  as  "well  as  the  remainder  of  the  etreeto  under 
the  control  of  the  Council  are  now  installed.  The  following  municipalities 
are  supplied  with  electric  light  by  private  companies: — -'Broken  Mill 
(houses  only)  and  Moss  Vale. 
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The  lengths  of  streete  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Sydney,  at  the  end  of  1905,  was  1161  miles.  Practically  all  the  roadways 
were  formed,  kerbed,  and  either  wood-blocked'  or  metalled ;  the  area  laid 
down  of  the  former  material  was  1X)4  acres,  including  23^  acres  of 
Government  streets  and  tram-lines.'  The  value  to  the  city  of  these  streets 
was  estimated*  at  £1,594,500,  which  sum  included  £473,100  for  foot- 
paths, viz.  :— Asphalted,  £62,000,  and  flagged,  £411,100.  Throughout 
the  suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  was  about  1,491|  miles,  of  which 
843i  miles  were  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled,  232|  miles  formed  only, 
IO2I  miles  cleared  and  drained,  107 J  miles  cleared  only,  and  206  miles 
natural  surface;  and  the  approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with 
footpaths,  culverts^  bridges,  and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at 
£2,367,400.  In  the  country  municipalities  there  were  l,637f  miles  of 
metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled  roads  and  streets,  1,140§  formed  only,. 
676 J  miles  cleared  and  drained,  952^  cleared  only,  and  1,727|  miles 
natural  surface;  in  all,  6,135^  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements 
being  estimated  at  £2^148,200,  which,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  aa 
an  approximate  sum.  Government  roads  have,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, been  excluded  from  these  totals ;  nor  is  the  value  of  land  occupied 
taken. into  account,  but  the  latter  may  be  set  down  at  £7,305,000. 


Mbtropoutan  Watbb  Supplt.  and  Sewerage. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan  area 
came  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage 
equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  the  control  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  and  suburba  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Corporation, 
and  the  supply  was  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
while  the  sewerage  system  was  higlily  objectionable  and  inefficient. 
Several  of  the  suburban  Councils  bad  also  constructed  local  systems,  as 
already  mentioned. 

In  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  proposals  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  years 
latere  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the  Commissionera 
submitted  a  report  reconunending  the  adoption  of  the  '*  Upper  Nepean 
Seheme."  A  second  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1875  to  report 
on  a.  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis.  The  report  of  this  Commisison' 
was  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  now  being 
oarried  out.  As  much  oontroversy  was  evoked  by  the  recommendationa 
of  these  Commissions,  the  Government  obtained  the  services  of  an  engineer 
from  Bngland;  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  he  approved  of 
the  systems  proposed,  and  recommended  them  for  adoption,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1880  to  authorise  the  works  being  carried  out.  The  first 
contract  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  water  supply  works  was 
undertaken  in  Nov^nber,  1879,  and  that  of  sewerage  in  August,  1880. 

In  March,  1888,  the  water  supply  works  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Government  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  Administration,  under 
the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  to 
regulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  service  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, including  those  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council.  The 
management  of  the  former  service  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May, 
1888,  and  of  the  latter  in  September,  1889.  The  total  length  of  water 
mains  taken  over  wa»  355  miles^  while  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  this  had 
inoreased.to  1,336  miles,  inclusive  of  trunk  mains.    There  were  70^.  miles 
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of  sewers  in  1889,  lengthened  to  657  miles  in  1906.  The  Board  consists 
of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  two 
by  the  City  Council,  and  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities 
within  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  are  supplied  with  water.  The 
Board  is  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  for  Works — a 
provision  considered  necessary,  as  the  Government  were  advancing  the 
whole  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  the  amount  so 
advanced  constituting  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State. 


Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  the 
City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  works,  and 
a  system  of  water  supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany 
Swamps  was  adopted.  By  this  scheme  the  waters  of  the  streams  draining 
these  swamps  were  intercepted  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay. 
A  pumping  plant  was  erected  here,  and  the  water  raised  to  Crown-street 
Reservoir,  HI  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thence  the  water  was 
pumped  into  Paddington  Reservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  214  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  and  to  WooUahra,  282  feet  above  sea-level.  The  cost  of  these  works 
was  £1,719,565.  This  system  has  since  been  superseded  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Upper  Nepean  Scheme  "  already  referred  to,  which  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  O.  Moriarty,  M.I.C.E.  The 
works  were  made  available  in  1888,  and  have  been  found  ample  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  of  Sydney 
and  suburbs. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and 
Cordeaux  Rivers,  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  a  catchment 
enjoying  a  copious  and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at 
a  height  of  437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  flows 
through  a  series  of  conduits — partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal,  and  in 
places  wrought-iron  aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of  supplv.  Here  a  storage  reservoir 
has  been  constructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  of  1,266^  acres,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  11,029,180,000  gallons,  of  which  5,502,400,000 
are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  top  water-level  is  195  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on  top,  and  is 
carried  to  a  maximum  height  of  85'67  feet;  it  contains  some  2,951,950 
cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  and  its  water  face  is  covered  with  heavy  blue- 
stone  pitching.  The  conduits  above  Prospect  Reservoir  have  a  capacity 
of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the 
capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  equals  a  maximum  of  50  million  gallons, 
while  for  the  last  11  miles  the  pipes  have  a  capacity  of  17'5  million  gaUons 
daily.     In  this  work  there  are: — 

Tunnels llf  miles. 

Open  canals 33}    „ 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft  diameter  ...      5i    ,, 

Cast-iron  pipes,  48  in. ,  42  in. ,  and  30  in.  diameter 13      „ 

Total 63i  miles. 

From  Prospect  the  water  flows  5  miles  by  open  canal  to  the  Pipe  Head 
Basin,  thence  5  miles  by  6-feet  wrought-iron  pipes  to  the  Potts'  Hill 
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Balance  Reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  96,110,315  gallons,  and  covers 
24^  acres.  This  reservoir  was  designed  to  tide  over  any  interruption  in 
the  supply  from  Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation  at  the  head  of 
pressure.  The  duplication  of  the  6-feet  pipe  between  the  Basin  and  Potts' 
Hill,  at  a  cost  of  £70,205,  was  recommended,  in  July,  1897,  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  as  also  the  raising  of  the  sides  of  the  canal 
between  Prospect  and  the  Basin,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to  53^ 
million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  £39,112.  At  Potts'  Hill  the  water 
passes  through  a  series  of  copper-gauze  screens,  and  is  then  conducted 
by  two  4:8-inch  mains  into  Sydney.  At  Lewisham  a  bifurcation  takes 
place  in  one  of  these  mains;  one  branch  supplying  the  Petersham  Reser- 
voir, the  other  continuing  to  Crown-street.  The  Petersham  Reservoir 
is  166  feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  2,157,000  gallons.  The  new  iS-inch  main,  laid  in  1893,  from  Potts' 
Hill  direct  to  Crown-street,  is  worked  alternately  with  the  old.  These 
two  trunk  mains  are  connected  at  Petersham  as  an  intermediate  spot. 
The  Crown-street  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  Prospect.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  contains  3^  million  gallons,  the  top  water-level  being  141  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Owing  to  the  topographical  configuration  of  the  reti- 
culated area,  pumping  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  upper  zones  has 
largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  3,430^  million  gallons  were  raised 
to  Centennial  Park,  WooUahra,  and  Waverley  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1905.  At  Crown-street  is  situated  the  main  pumping  station, 
where  are  erected  three  sets  of  compound  high-duty  pumping  engines, 
viz.,  two  Worthingtons,  and  one  designed  and  erected  by  the  Mort's  Dock 
and  Engineering  Company.  No.  1  Worthington  is  capable  of  raising 
400,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Centennial  Park  Reservoir,  which  is 
104  feet  above  Crown-street.  No.  2  Worthington  can  raise  210,000 
gallons  per  hour  to  the  WooUahra  Reservoir,  140  feet  above  Crown-street, 
and  of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity;  or,  if  necessary,  200,000  gallons  per 
hour  to  the  Waverley  Reservoir,  which  is  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pumps,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,087,000  gallons.  No.  3  (Mort's)  is 
capable  of  raising  100,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waverley  tanks.  A 
new  covered  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  18,500,000  gallons,  has  been 
constructed  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  a  height  of  245  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  larger  bulk  of  water  within  the  city  limits.  This, 
it  is  believed,  is  the  largest  service  tank  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  At 
Ashfield  there  is  a  100,000  gallon  wrought-iron  tank  at  an  elevation  of 
223  feet  above  sea-level.  This  tank  is  fed  from  the  WooUahra  Reservoir 
by  the  Petersham  trunk  main,  and  supplies  the  higher  parts  of  the 
district.  Vaucluse  Reservoir  is  fed  from  Waverley,  and  supplies  a  district 
of  about  1,200  acres  around  Watson's  Bay  and  South  Head.  It  has  a 
diameter  of  107  feet  and  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  its  capacity  is  1,000,000 
gallons. 

North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts*  Hill,  vtd  Ryde,  where 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2,000,000  gallons,  from  which  the  water 
is  pumped  into  a  million-gallon  tank  at  Ryde  village,  234  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  main,  into  a  pair  of  tanks,  of 
a  joint  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons,  at  Chatswood,  at  an  elevation  of 
370  feet  above  high-water  mark.  A  small  pumping  plant  has  been  erected 
at  Chatswood,  and  fills  two  tanks  of  1,000,000  and  40,000  gallons  capacity 
at  Wahroonga,  7^  miles  distant,  at  an  elevation  of  720  feet  above  sea- 
level;  and  from  Wahroonga  the  water  flows  as  far  as  Hornsby,  13  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Port  Jackson.  A  concrete  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of 
500,000  gallons  has  been  constructed  at  Pymble.  From  this  reservoir 
the  districts  between  Pymble  and  Chatswood  are  served,  thus  reducing 
the  abnormal  pressure  by  reason  of  the  supply  being  from  so  great  a 
height  as  Wahroonga. 
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2S^i.Mi>  sraliMi*.  for  i^e  fyTir|M»  of  tidiae  avvr  «bt 
ifcfr  fi'j*-  frwir-  tape  car.-al.  Otaer  dwtricu  Ivini:  acaxcr  STdaer. 
tei*:,  Graarriiie.  Anrjsix,  mz.4  Ebtoktm^d^  mrt  ako  fappbed  €m  rvmiri 
mmti  Wi  9izi.i%bhAd  t^.'eK  U  a  IW.OOO  ^'ai;oo  cjimjul  tank,  tke  tap 
«yf  vbiet.  ;«  17./  f«^«c  al»r4&  ut^-i^v:l.  At  Peadram  tkesv  are  r«o 
370  f<!^,  abowtr  ttea4eT*i.  mk  of  v£:icL  lia*  a  eapaeitv  of  1.600.6M  ; 
«od  rr.<rr  ocL<fr  of  X.^^f»  ^aDoiM.  Tswae  tank.«  are  £Iied  bv  a  Wortkiii^toc. 
pmnvins  plact  at  Carl^'^L.  wiiicfc  ha.«  a  raitirs'  powR'  of  90.600  gaOoBt 
pn^  iioor.  W^.,;&ji  for  tbe  fnpplr  of  wmter  to  the  towijft  of  Cas&<ieB  and 
Xarfciiai:,  frorn  a  pfAn*  oc  tte  caiial  ii«ar  Kennr  Bill*  vcf^  eoosplned 
ifi  f^euAgffT,  1^%.  aad  tke  «iKirf^  kait  prof««l  «at£KfactorT.  In  Jnhr.  1893. 
t|i#>  Board  aMnnwrd  ermtrol  of  the  Ridnaond  aaiqa oik*,  and  in  ApriL 
1M4,  tke  WoUonroc?  vorkj  were  hatdM  orer  to  the  Board. 
Tbc*  tr^al  capaeitT  of  reaerroin  and  dams  is  mm  under: — 


Sosth  Srdacjr^ _    5,W:,aCinr> 

KOTtk^r^atT ^ -  #«,TO<),«D      ^ 

TMbI 5. 

Die  aneeklr  diemieal  analjiis  nuuie  br  the  Gammmatt  Anaijit 
tinoai  to  ^hov  that  the  vater'  is  perfectly  suitable  for  all  piupuaea  of  a 
town  water  sapplj. 

The  number  of  hooaea  eonnected  with  the  metropolitan  water  mappij 
on  th^  Zffxh  June.  Id0€,  waA  I16,2i;2.  and  the  number  of  peraons  anppUed. 
.VKOIO.  Th'f  aTHfa^  dailv  oan^^uuiptiou  during  the  jear  eaded  Jane, 
IfKlO,  waji  22,393,300  galloM,  equiralent  to  192  gallons  per  honae,  and  to 
Zf^'o  gaUons  per  head  of  population  supplied.  The  total  amount 
supplied  during  the  rear  was  no  less  than  &«173§  miUion  gallons,  exdn- 
siTe  of  the  quantities  supplied  free  for  the  me  of  hoapitals  and  rharitahte 
ix«ifti  tut  ions,  and  for  flushing  streets. 

The  rate  leried  for  water  is  8d.  in  the  X  in  the  MeUopolitan  dktrici, 
while  Is.  is  the  char^  for  1,000  gallons  bj  metier.  The  Teseniie  from 
the  Water  Serrice  Branch  duriDi;  the  jear  ended  30th  June,  1906, 
ezdu^iTe  of  the  eountrr  towns,  was  J&720,263,  and  the  expe&ditiire 
£22i*J0Z,  of  which  £49^072  was  for  maintenanee,  £15,415  for  mmmfBt- 
ment,  and  £164,216  for  interest  on  loans  and  depreciation.  The 
liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Water  Hnpplr  Braneh  are  not  dhoain 
separately,  but  a  eombined  balanoeaheet  will  be  found  on  page  737. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1906,  showed  a  return 
of  4'24  per  eent.  on  the  actual  capital  debt  of  £4.847,978.  The  rates  of 
interest  payable  are  3' 56  per  oent.  on  the  loan  expenditure  by  the  State, 
and  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  municipal  ddientnres  taken  over.  Tims 
Board,  however,  do  not  debit  their  account  with  interest  on  tiie  Ci^ 
Council  Water  Fund,  on  the  ground  that  this  expoiditure  waa  made  fiam 
rates  contributed  by  the  citizens,  and  they,  thmfore,  diow  a  return  of 
4'40  per  cent,  for  the  year  190.>6,  instead  of  4'24  par  eent. 
the  next  page,  and  the  rates  for  the  other  years  differ  for  the  i 
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.    The  subjoined  statement  gi^es  tke  transactions  ior  eaeh  jtar  ^during 
^ich  the  Board  was  in  operation : — 


' 

Capital 

OMt. 

Bates 
struck. 

Expendi- 
ture 
(includiBgr 
interest). 

su^^ 

Estimated 

Population 

■erred. 

8«w*y- 

Year. 

Amount. 

Retum 
per 
cent 

Dally 
(average). 

Total  tor 
period. 

£ 

£ 

Na 

No. 

gallons. 

J 

1888 

3,004,567 

ItB 

126,486 

83,482 

61,n8 

S96,)!00 

8,144,000 

V 

lMb9 

3,088,066 

8-Sl 

138,928 

144,642 

67,924 

826,000 

8,820.000 

8.J 

1890 

3,189,060 

3-48 

146,990 

147,310 

71.601 

843,200 

8,486,000 

3,( 

1891 

3,806,649 

S-86 

165.8S1 

164,164 

76,008 

866,200 

9,540,000 

3.^ 

1892 

3,894,581 

3-26 

156,886 

161,826 

78,026 

378,900 

12,120,000 

4,1 

1898 

3,409,721 

8-62 

157,427 

158,840 

81,288 

800,200 

12,634,000 

*,1 

1894 

3,440,614 

3*64 

161,167 

160,706 

83,621 

401,400 

13,780,000 

6/ 

*1895 
1896-6 

4,078,979 
4,154,261 

1-60 
3-21 

85,864 
174,867 

91,852 
182,075 

85,060 

406,860 

}  16,645,000. 

9,204,082,600 

1896-7 

i,M4,550 

811 

175,984 

1       188,221 

87,190 

418,600 

17.660,000 

6,1 

1897-8 

4,327,643 

301 

178,881 

196,264 

89,749 

434,800 

18,284,000 

6,( 

1808-9 

4,808,945 

8-84 

194,882 

190,048 

02,870 

460,500 

18,705/»0 

6,J 

1809-1900 

4,541,499 

3-27 

196,616 

195,648 

96,192 

478,000 

10,886,000 

7,i 

1900^1901 

4.676,479 

3-29 

203,348 

201,603 

98,296 

491,000 

21,583,000 

7,1 

ioei-2 

4,800,685 

8*46 

223,201 

219,622 

101JM6  . 

600,000 

21.006,060 

7,S 

1902-3 

4,866,942 

307 

220,746 

230,912 

104,681 

523,000 

16,896,000 

6.: 

190S-4 

4,922,088 

8-83 

222,827 

222,243 

109,191 

646,000 

18,690,000 

6,1 

1904-5 

4,608,581 

4H)2 

261.603 

222,387 

112,343 

661,700 

21,712,800 

7,1 

1906-6 

4,847,978 

4^24 

270,263 

228,703 

116,202 

681,010 

22,893,300 

8.: 

*8ix  montlM  ended  80th  June. 

The  reduction  in  the  capital  cost  during. the  jear  1904^  is  due  to^an 
adjustment  by  the  oommittee  appointed t to* inTestigate  the  capital aoxyants 
Af  the^Board  in  ifiey,  1904. 

'As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  district  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  w^as  38' 5  gallons, 
which  was  the  lowest  consumption  per  head  of  population  since  1894,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1902-3  and  1903-4,  when  only  32*3  and  34*2 
gallons  were  comsumed.  The  highest  supply  was  reached  in  1900-1,  when 
43*9  gallons  were  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  and  this  quantity  was 
closely  approached  in  the  following  year,  when  the  amount  was  43*0 
gallons.  Since  the  last-mentioned  year,  however,  the  consumption  has 
fallen  considerably,  owing  to  more  stringent  measures  being  adopted  by 
the  Board  regarding  the  use  of  water. 


The  Httntbr  District  Water  Supply. 

The  water  supply  works  of  the  LoVer  Hunter  were  constructed  by  the 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Country'  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.  In  1892,  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  number  of  members  also  being 
the  same — three  being  nominated  by  the  Governor,  one  elected  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Newcastle,  two  by  the  adjacent  municipalities,  and 
one  by  the  municipalities  of  East  and  West  Maitland  and  Morpeth.  The 
following  municipalities  and  unincorporated  areas  are  within  the  area 
of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  :— Newcastle  Division  :  Adamstown,  Argenton, 
Ash  Island,  Boolaroo,  Carrington,  Hamilton,  .Hexham,  Holraesville, 
Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  Merewether,  Minmi,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg, 
Wallsend,  West  Wallsend,  Waratah,  and  Wickham ;  and  in  the  Maitland 
Division  :  Abermain,  Bolwarra,  East  Greta,  Heddon  Greta,  Hinton, 
Homeville,  Kurri  Kurri,  Lorn,  East  Maitland,  West  Maitland,  Morpeth, 
Moirpeth-road,  Oakhampton,  Pelaw  Main,  Rutherford,  Stanford  Merthyr, 
Telarah,  and  Weston. 
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The  supply  of  water  for  the  diBtriot  is  pumped  from  the  Hunter  River, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  stream  from  the  Belmore  Bridge,  West  Mait- 
land.  The  pumping  engines  are  situated  above  flood  level,  on  a  hill 
about  44  chains  from  the  river.  At  the  pumping  station  there  is  a 
settling  tank  of  1,390,500  gallons;  also  four  filter-beds,  100  feet  by  100 
feet  each,  a  clear  water  tank  of  589,500  gallons  capacity,  and  a  storage 
reservoir  of  172,408,100  gallons  available  capacity.  The  filtered  water 
is  pumped  from  the  clear  water  tank  into  two  summit  reservoirs,  one  at 
East  Maitland  and  one  at  Buttai.  The  former  is  connected  by  a  10-inch 
cast-iron  main  about  4^  miles  in  length,  with  a  capacity  of  463,430 
gallons,  and  supplies  East  Maitland,  West  Maitland,  Morpeth,  and  neigh- 
bouring places.  Buttai  Reservoir  is  fed  by  two  rising  mains,  one  riveted 
steel  pipe,  20}  inches  diameter,  and  a  15-inch  cast-iron  main,  5J^  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,051,010  gallons,  the  districts  supplied 
being  Newcastle,  Carrington,  Wickham,  Hamilton,  Waratah,  Merewether, 
Adamstown,  New  Lambton,  Lambton,  W^allsend,  Plattsburg,  Minmi, 
Cockle  Creek,  West  Wallsend,  Holmesville,  and  the  new  mining  townships 
of  East  Greta,  Heddon  Greta,  Stanford  Merthyr,  Pelaw  Main,  Kurri 
Eurri,  Abermain,  and  Weston.  In  seven  of  these  districts  the  reservoirs 
are  supplied  by  gravitation,  viz.,  Minmi  (62,209  gallons),  Hamilton 
(402,909  gallons),  Wallsend  (452,472  gallons),  Newcastle  (523,613  gallons), 
Lambton  (402,610  gallons).  Obelisk  Hill,  Newcastle  (137,125  gallons). 
West  Wallsend  (100,000  gallons).  Cockle  Creek  (100,000  gallons),  and 
Waratah  (1,800,000  gallons).  On  the  hill  at  Newcastle  there  is  also  a 
high-level  iron  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  small  pumping  engine  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Newcastle  Reservoir. 

The  length  of  the  mains  when  the  Board  was  established  was  105x 
miles,  which  had  been  increased  to  264  miles  by  the  30th  June,  1906. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
supply,  but  the  sewerage  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  will  be  completed  without  delay.  Particulars 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below.  The  maximum 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  is  levied  throughout  the  district.  The  expenditure 
from  1898  to  1906  includes  the  instalment  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
reconstruction  of  'renewable  works :  - 


tore     '  HousM    E»tlin»ted 


TaMT  ended 
aoth  June. 


GaplUlCoet. 

[Return 
Amount      per 


lU^es 
■truck. 


Supply. 


D«ily 
(avemge). 


Totid. 


1898 
18M 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


£ 
404,407 

405,871 

412,732 

415,784 

428,025 

519,414 

477,890 

480,689 

485,835 

494,644 

500,784 

515,565 

533,270 

544,798 


3-52 
2-96 
276 
2-88 
316 
272 
2-58 
259 
2-77 
2-98 
3-27 
330 
8*64 
4*60 


£ 

£ 

No. 

22,651 

22,551 

3.421 

21,406 

23,691 

3,848 

20,367 

23,487 

4.660 

20,779 

23,362 

6,246 

22,518 

23,984 

6,931 

25,646 

29,699 

7,475 

26.478 

30,880 

7.920 

26,356 

30.723 

8,423 

27,405 

30,948 

9,086 

29,558 

32.109 

9,875 

31,102 

32.217 

10,522 

31,360 

32,361 

11,100 

34,486 

33,714 

12,167 

40,801 

34,801 

12,968 

No. 
17,100 

19,200 
23.300 
31,2p0 
34.700 
37,400 
39.600 
42,100 
45,400 
49,400 
52,600 
55,500 
60,800 
64,800 


gallons. 
451,000 

419,000 

518,000 

607,000 

731.000 

781,000 

869,000 

909,000 

1,005,000 

1,119,000 

1,113,000 

1,093,000 

1,266,000 

1.479,000 


gallons. 
164,617,000 

152,850,000 

189.064,000 

222,062.000 

266,980,000 

285,067,000 

317,184,000 

33U651,000 

366,889,000 

408,508,000 

406,172,000 

399,954,000 

461,996,000 

539,654,900 
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By  the  Act  of  1892,  and  an  amending  Act  passed  in  1894,  the  capital 
debt  was  to  be  liquidated  by  annual  instalments  distributed  over  100 
years,  interest  being  reckoned  at  3 J  per  cent.  In  November,  1897,  how- 
ever, a  further  amending  Act  was  passed,  abrogating  the  repayment  of 
expenditure  on  "permanent  works,"  and  leaving  the  number  of  annual 
instalments  in  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  "  renewable  works  "  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  from  year  to  year.  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Conmiission  which  sat  in  1897  showed  that  the  Board  estimated  their 
deficiency  on  the  working  for  five  years  at  £26,700,  without  any  provision 
having  been  made  for  the  sinking  funds  prescribed  by  the  previous  Acts. 
It  was  urged  by  the  Board  that  so  much  of  the  capital  debt  should  be 
remitted  as  would  bring  down  the  amount  of  interest  to  such  a  supa  as 
would  be  covered  by  the  prospective  revenue. 

The  capital  cost  for  1906,  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  based  upon 
the  statement  referred  by  the  Minister  for  Works  to  the  Board  for  report, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  36th  section  of  the  amending  Act, 
but  the  debt  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

In  addition  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  various  country  towns  are  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  their  accounts  are  kept 
distinct  from  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  works  at  Richmond  and 
Wollongong  were  constructed  under  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Act,  and  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  Board,  while  the 
districts  of  Campbelltown,  Camden  and  Narellan,  and  Liverpool,  receive 
the  water  by  gravitation  from  the  upper  caiial  at  Prospect.  The  following 
table  shows  particulars  of  the  capital  expenditure,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, and  population  supplied  in  the  country  districts  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1906:— 


Capital 
Coit. 

Bates 
Btrook. 

Annual  Liability. 

1 

Dlatriot. 

Instalnent 

zequizedtOMj 

off  coat  or 

xettcnlation 

and  intei«it  in 

100  years. 

Maintenance, 
inolndinir 

proportion  of 

Head  Office 

expenses. 

Charges 

for 
water 

•nppUed 
from 
GanaL 

Total. 

1 

Campbelltown 

Liverpool  

Camden  k>  Narellan 
Richmond 

£ 

8,264 
19,796 

8.968 
13,894 
35,081 

£ 

473 
1,094 

389 
1,270 
1,028 

£ 

299 
716 
324 
502 
1,268 

£ 

121 
330 
157 
633 

£ 
162 
347 
181 

£ 

582 
1,393 

662 
1.136 
1,705 

No. 

1,115 

2,380 

1,200 

1,500 

4,000 

Wollongong 

437 

The  populations  shown  for  Richmond  and  Wollongong  are  those  of  the 
whole  municipalities,  and  probably  exceed  the  number  supplied,  as  only 
those  who  sign  contracts  to  take  the  water  are  liable  to  be  rated. 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1853,  and  in 
1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  there  were,  as  stated  on  a 
previous  page,  70J  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  The  original 
scheme  was  designed  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  combined  "  system,  and 
comprised  four  main  outfalls  discharging  into  the  harbour  at  Blackwattle 
Bay,  Darling  Harbour,  Fort  Macquarie,  and  Woolloomooloo  Bay.  The 
pollution  of  the  harbour  consequent  on  these  outlets,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  was  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. 
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Uia  DAW  (ifltMine  provides  for  two  main  outfalli»,  the*  nflorthem  and 
aouthoTA  rospeoliveiy.  The  former  dieoharges  into  the  Paeifio  Ooean  at 
*'  Bon  Buckler*.''  near  Bondi,  whila  the  aoutfaern  outloU  disohargOB  inta 
the  sewage  farm  at  Webb's  grant,  near  Botany  Bay.  The  northern 
system,  reoeives  sewage  from  Waverley,  Bondi»  Woellahra,  Double  Bay» 
Darling  Point,  Eushoutter  s  Bay,  Elizabeth  Bay,  and  parte  of  WooUoo- 
mooloo.  Stoxmrwater  channels-  are  also  constructed  at  various  points  to 
oarry  off  the  superfluous  water  after  heavy  rainfalis.  The  southern  main 
ontfall  oommenoeB  at  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  Cook's  River,  near 
Botany  Bay,  and  receives  the  drainage  from  Alexandria,  Waterloo, 
Bnkineville,  Newtown,  and  portions  of  the  Surry  Hills,  district.  The 
inlet^house,  into  which  the  sewage  passes^  is  fitted  with  the  latest 
machinery  for  straining  the  sludge,  and  for'ejeeting  the  fluid  after 
filtration.  A  portion  of  the  area  has  been  cultivated,  and  fair  crops 
have  been  raised. 

In  connection  with  the  sewerage  of  the  western  suburbs,  a  subsidiary 
outfall,  called  the  western  outfall,  has  recently  been  constructed.  Thia 
starts  at  a  receiving  chamber  in  the  Rockdale  end  of  the  sewage  farm, 
from  which  it  runs  to  another  chamber  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  Muddy  Creek,  and  thence  to  a  penstock  chamber  at  Marrick- 
ville  on  aqueducts  over  Wolli  Creek  and  Cook's  River.  The  latter 
chamber  receives  the  discharges  from  the  eastern,  northern,  and  western 
branch  sewers,  and  drains  parts  of  Marrickville,  Petersham,  Stanmore, 
Newtown,  Leichhardt,  Annandale,  Camperdown,  Summer  Hill,  Ashfleld, 
Canterbury,  Enfield,  Burwood,  Five  Dock,  and  Concord.  Another  branch 
outfall  has  been  constructed  at  Coogee,  which  discharges  into  the  ocean, 
and  serves  the  districts  of  Rand  wick,  Kensington,  and  Coogee.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  city,  extensive  works  have  been  completed,  and  in 
the  borough  of  North  Sydney  septic  tanks  were  built  in  1899  to.  deal  with 
the  sewage  matter,  while  at  Middle  Harbour,  Mosman,  and  Manly,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  sanitation  of  the  districts. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  since  the 
sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Board :  — 


Tmt. 


CAirftal  Cost. 

Return 


Amount. 


160D 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895* 
1885-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2 
1902-8 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 


£ 

:  1,281,045 

}  i;447.287  1 

'  1,006,948 

!  1,691,462  1 

I  1.745,120  I 

I  1,831,611  I 

l,89e,256  I 

2.018,120 

2.116.806 

2.699.426 

3,073.871 

3,280,427 

3,396,582 

3,691,155 

3,763,284 

4,265,424 

4,330,397 


per 
oent. 


4-65 
3-86 
377 
3-93 
3-72 
312 
2-86 
2-82 
2-80 
2-65 
2-58 
2-44 
2-64 
2-75 
2-97 
374 
382 


ttruok. 


£ 
81,800 
81,302 
87,927 


93,134 

48,110 

85,486 

87,652 

89.688 

103,955 

116.816 

125,290 

135,441 

146,066 

156,274 

213.937 

220,629 


Expendi- 

oludinir 
interest). 


£ 

67.026 

71,906 

79,543 

85,363 

89,237 

46,606 

98,748 

101,998 

106,382 

116,648 

135.416 

161,870 

156,919 

164,243 

160,277 

188,876 

189,895 


Boom 

oonnected. 

EitiDMited 

Population 

Mcved. 

liMlfthof 

Sewera. 

8tonii> 

waier 

dnuoL 

No. 

■ 
No.      '    milM. 

miles. 

22,766 

109,390  1   122-03 

315 

26,884 

129,000  1    148-02 

4*38 

31,402 

160,700  i   172-94 

6-62 

36,062 

173,100      182-34 

910 

39,965 

191,800      201-96 

9-82 

44i46£ 

2iim  1  230-20 

14-42 

47,593 

228,400  1  255-76 

18-41 

51,425 

257,100 

320-25 

20-59 

58,720 

281,900 

389-01 

22-31 

68,060 

340,300 

461-41 

25-67 

75,416 

370,000 

515-62 

25^1 

82,644 

413,000 

550-40 

27-37 

78,620 

400.000 

688-38 

37-27 

82,215 

410,000 

610-73 

38-76 

85,958 

430,000 

630-42 

44-71 

,    88.881 

444,400 

666-84 

44'8e 

*  SU  montbB  ended  80Cb  Juaa. 


The  returns  per  cent,  do  not  agree  with  those  shown  in  the  BoardV 
report,  the  differences  being  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
already  explained  in  the  particulars  relating  to  water  supply. 
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During  the  twelve  months  esdi^di  Jusoi,  1906,  2,581  tons  of  silt  were 
removed  from  the  various  reticulation  sewers,  of  which  1,227  tons  were 
removed  from  the  low-level  sewers,  and  1,550  tons  were  taken  from,  the 
suburban  division. 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  total  length  of  sawers  was  656*34  milei^ 
and  44*82  miles  of  stormr water  drains  were  in  existence  on  the  same  date^ 
making  a  total  of  701*66  miles  of  sewers  and  drains,  of  which  length  63^ 
miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  ventilating  shalta 
ereoted  being  264,255  feet.  The  number  of  houses  connected  and-  of 
population  served  at  that  date  was  88,381  and  444,400  respectively. 

The  sewerage  xiate  for  the  city  'of  Sydney  and  the  eastern  suburbs  up  to 
1903  was  7d.,  the  northern  aod  the  western'  suburbs*  being  rated 'at  le., 
but  in  1904  a  uniform:  rate  of  lid.  was  imposed*  The  revenue  of.  the 
Board  from  sewerage  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,.  waa  £220,62^» 
chiefly  from  rates;  and  the  expenditure  j&189^895^  viz.,  £39,943  for 
maintenance,  £15,425  for  management,  and  £134i,527  for  interest  on 
loan  capital  and  debentupes  .taken  over  from  the  Municipal  Councils* 
No  interest,  however,  i»  debited  by  the  Board  to*  dieir  account  oa  the 
amount  paid  for  sewerage  works  out  of  consolidated  revenue.  If  this 
were  done,  the  return  per  cent,  yielded  during^  the  year  would  be  3*82., 
aa  shown  in  the  table  on  page  736,  instead  of  4*32  set  down  by  the  Board. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  two  services 
are  not  now  kept  separate.  The  aggregate  amounts  for  the  year  endfed 
30th  June,  1906,  however,  are  available,  and  are  shown  in  the  following^ 
table :  — 

Aasvra,  £ 

Sewerage  WoAb ^ 4s32Si3Srr 

Water  Supply.  Works 4,81«,97a 

Stores,  Working  Plant,  Ac 36,125 

Kate» Outetuiding  24,319, 

Other  Assets 184,964 

TotaU  £9,383,783; 

TaAvwvaEB, 

Capital  Debt^-Sewera^ge^  £ 

Interest  bearing 4,110,135 

Non^intereei  bearing   211,282 

Coital  Debtr- Water  3ugpl|f~ 

IntereBt-bearing  ...^ 4,674<342 

Non-interest  bearing   173,686 

Rates  Overpaid 319 

Other  Liabilities  112,152 

Balances  of  Revenue  Aoconnts 92,d37 

Total  £9;383,788 

The  fundfl  naoeflsacy  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the* 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  services,  aa  well-  as  the  sum  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  ototiced  by  the  previously-mentioned 
rates  levied  on  the  properties  situated  in  the  districts  benefited  by  the 
systems.  The  assessments  of  the  Municipal  Councils  are  generally 
accepted  by  the  Boards  as  the  values  on  which  to  strike  their  special  rates. 
In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water,  a  charge  is  made 
according  to  the  quantity  used ;  while  fixed  charges  are  imposed  for  the 
use  of  water  in  certain  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens^  and  for  the  use 
of*  animala. 
2a 
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LooAL  Option. 

The  principle  of  what  is  known  as  local  option  is  in  operation  only  in 
those  districts  of  the  State  which  have  been  proclaimed  under  the  Munici- 
palities Act.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of 
local  option,  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic  in  that  district,  and  on  several  occasions  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  The  Liquor  Act  of 
1898,  which  consolidated  the  former  Acts,  provided  that  in  every  munici- 
palHy  a  local  option  vote  should  be  taken  every  three  years,  at  the  election 
of  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  were  permitted  to  vote  either  **  Yes  " 
or  "  No "  on  two  questions :  (1)  Whether  any  new  publicans'  licenses 
should  be  granted  during  the  coming  three  years  in  the  municipality  or 
ward  in  question;  and  (2)  whether  any  removals  of  publicans'  licenses 
should  be  allowed  within  the  same  period.  Over  eleven-twentieths  of  the 
votes  polled  were  required  to  make  the  vote  operative  in  the  negative. 
The  advocates  of  local  option  were  not  content  with  this  partial  adoption 
of  the  principle;  they  urged  its  extension  to  every  electorate  in  the  State, 
all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  have  a  right  to  vote.  They  further 
proposed  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say 
whether  licensed  public-houses  should  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all.  They 
also  contended  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should  be  abolished  without 
compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners.  Although  the  local  option  vote 
was  formerly  taken  once  in  three  years  in  every  municipality,  the  year 
when  it  was  taken  was  not  the  same  in  all.  The  results  of  the  latest  polls 
show  that  only  a  small  number  of  electors  voted,  and  it  was  evident  that 
very  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter,  except  by  the  extreme 
advocates  of  temperance  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  interested  in  the 
drink  traffic  on  the  other,  while  the  general  public  was  apathetic  on  the 
subject. 

Under  the  Liquor  (Amendment)  Act  of  1905,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1906,  very  drastic  alterations  have  been  made. 
The  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  those  entered  on  the  parliamentary 
electoral  rolls,  instead  of  on  the  municipal  rolls,  and  the  option  with 
regard  to  licenses  is  extended  to  wine  shops  and  clubs.  The  vote  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  general  elections,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  taken  at  the  next  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  reso- 
lutions to  be  submitted  are:  — 

(a)  That  the  number  of  existing  licenses  shall  continue. 
(6)  That  the  number  of  existing  licenses  shall  be  reduced. 

(c)  That  no  licenses  be  granted  in  the  electorate. 

(d)  That  licenses  be  restored. 

Resolutions  (a)  and  (b)  are  carried  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes, 
but  resolutions  (c)  and  (rf)  will  not  be  carried  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
votes  are  in  their  favour,  while  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  electors  must 
vote.  If  it  is  decided  under  resolution  (b)  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licenses,  a  special  Court  will  decide  which  premises  are  to  be  closed,  and 
the  Best-conducted  hotels  will  be  given  a  preference  over  the  others.  It 
is  also  provided  that  electors  can  vote  for  one  resolution  only,  and  the 
results  of  the  poll  must  be  published  in  the  Gazette, 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents  of 
incorporated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreation,  and 
the  city  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  of  parks, 
squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
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world  without  regard  even  to  area.  The  total  area  covered  is  696  acres, 
or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  proper.  In  addition  to  these 
reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the  use  of  552  acres,  formerly 
reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known  as  the  Centennial 
Park.  This  magnificent  recreation  ground  has  been  cleared  and  planted, 
and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  drives,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens.  The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  pro- 
vided for,  as  they  contain,  including  the  Centennial  Park,  about  3,887 
acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves,  or  about  4f  per  cent,  of  their 
aggregate  area,  dedicated  to,  and  in  some  cases  purchased  for,  the  people 
by  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  parks  and  reserves,  there  was  dedicated  to  the 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  about  16  miles 
south  of  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  by  railway.  This  estate,  now 
known  as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made  in 
1880  and  1883,  contains  a  total  area  of  33,719  acres,  surrounding  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  mountainous  district  of  lUawarra.  It  is  covered  with  magni- 
ficent virgin  forests;  the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties  attract 
thousands  of  visitors. 

Another  large  tract  of  land,  designated  Eu-ring-gai  Chase,  was 
dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  public  use.  The  area  of  the  Chase 
is  35,300  acres,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Broken  Bay, 
Cowan,  Gordon,  and  South  Colah.  This  park  lies  not  more  than  10 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  is  accessible  by  railway  at  various  points,  or 
by  water  vtd  the  Hawkesbury  River,  several  of  whose  creeks,  notably 
Cowan  Creek,  flow  through  it. 

In  1905  an  area  of  248  acres  was  proclaimed  as  a  recreation  ground 
at  Eurnell,  on  the  southern  headland  of  Botany  Bay,  a  spot  famous  as 
the  landing-place  of  Captain  Cook ;  and  the  Parramatta  Park  (252  acres) 
although  outside  the  metropolis,  might  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
historic  interest. 

In  the  country  districts,  reserves,  extending  in  some  cases  over 
1,000,000  acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst 
considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent 
commons  attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided 
with  parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries. 
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FAUNA. 

MAMMALS,  KEPTILES,  AND  FISHES. 

^Bif.Sdgar  R,  WmUt,  F.L*S.,  iaie  JSa^Ugiit,  AuahnliimJinmm,  Sydney.) 

Mammals, 

At  the  present  time  mammals  are  represented  in  Australia  by  the  ifono- 
tremes,  the  Marsupials,  a  dog,  and  many  rats  and  bate,  as  well  as  by  the 
juarine  aquatic  auimab — whales,  seals,  and  the  dugong. 

The  Monotremes,  which  are  confined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Nefw 
'Guinea,  comprise  the  platypus  (Omithorhynehu$  anatinus)  and  the  natire 
porcupine  (Tachygloasus  and  Zagl^tsus).  The  platypus — ^the  "  mallau- 
gong"  And  ''tambrit"  of  tlte  aborigines — inhabits  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals  known.  The  male  is 
muoli  larger  than  the  female,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  horny 
spur  on  the  hind  foot  being  of  very  large  size.  The  total  length  of  the 
aiiale.is  24  inches,  while  the  female  seldom  exceeds  19  inches.  In  colour, 
the  platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  above,  and  of  a  greyish  or  yellowiah 
^ite  below,  the  fur  being  close  and  velvety.  The  mu2zle  is  produced 
into  a  broad,  flattened  beak,  which  is  covered  during  life  with  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  skin  ;  the  tail  is  well  developed,  broad,  and  flattened ;  and 
the  feet  are  modified  into  swimming  organs,  the  five  toes  being  extensively 
webbed;  while  the  teeth,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  existing 
mammal,  are  shed  early  in  life,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  series  of 
horny  plates.  As  a  mammal,  the  platypus  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  lays  eggs.  These  are  white  in  appearance;  usually 
'two  in  number,  although  three  and  even  four  are  sometimes  laid  at  one 
time;  and  in  texture  they  are  similar  to  the  eggs  produced  by  reptiles. 
When  hatched,  the  naked  and  helpless  young  are  nourished  on  their 
mother's  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  all  mammals.  The  nest  of  the  platypus 
is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  burrow,  which  is  reached  by  two  openings — one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  native  porcupines,  or  ant-eaters,  are  also  egg-laying,  but  differ 
-from  the  platypus  in  that  the  females  carry  their  two  eggs  in  a  pouch, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  body.  "  The  common  species 
'{Tachyglossus  aculeattts)  is  characterised  by  having  the  fur  thickly 
mingled  with  spines,  which  sometimes  conceal  the  hair  beneath.  The 
muzzle  is  produced  into  a  long  cylindrical  beak,  which  during  no 
period  is  known  to  possess  teeth  ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect 
and  assist  the  worm-like,  extensile  tongue.  The  feet  are  stout,  and 
furnished  with  five  powerful  claws.  The  tail  is  short  and  conical. 
Several  species  have  been  described,  but  modern  zoologists  are  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  geographical  varieties.  Regarded  thus,  the  species 
ranges  from  south-eastern  New  Guinea,  throughout  Australia,  to  Tas- 
mania. Those  which  are  generically  named  Zaglossvs  are  distinguished 
\}y  possessing  only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much-curved 
l)eak  of  great  length.     The  known  species  are  confined  to  New  Guinea. 

The  marsupials,  to  which  class  belongs  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  development,  and  nurtured,  frequently  in  an  abdominal 
pouch,  for  a  lengthy  period.  In  bush  districts  it  is  a  conmion  belief  that 
the  young  are  produced  on  the  teat ;  this,  however,  is  quite  erroneous,  for 
they  are  born  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  teat  by 
the  mother.     Australia  is  the  great  home  of  the  marsupials ;  but  they  also 
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QOCiur  in  Taamaiiia  jstnd  Sew  Guinea,  mad  have  oTeefloved  iuw  ^eigh- 
teuring  iakuxdi.  MarBupiadfi  a^e  aLso  ioond  in  Amerioat  ^wkeope  ibey  «z« 
retjpfremnttd  by  two  families — ihe  Didelphytd^x  and  Epanorthidct.  The 
iuibits  aind  conditions  assumed  by  the  marsupials  Ave  very  vaaried*  l^iey 
sre  divided  into  eiglit  -f sonilies,  namely,  the  Maeropodidie,  I^udanfferidct^ 
And  FhasGolamyidas,  constituting  the  sulxarder  of  Diprotodonts,  so  named 
tram  the  Sfact  that  the  animals  included  possess  «nly  two  front  ^teeth  in 
lihe  lower  jaw ;  and  the  Epanorthidac^  Peramdidae^  Bat^uridae^  Natorye- 
tidaCy  and  Didelphi/idae,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polypvoliedonts, 
difitinguished  by  having  at  least  traces  of  six  or  more  such  teeth. 

1.  Maeropodidae, — ^This  family  inolndee  the  kangaroos,  wallahiea,  tree 
kangsoroos,  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangaroos  ape  eo  well  known  ^at 
they  do  not  reqnive  more  tdian  a  passing  notiee.  Xhey  vAtj  in  aiae  f xom 
lihe  great  grey  kangaroo  (Bdacropu$  gigoKteue)^  as  large  as  a  man,  to  the 
little  musk  kangaroo  {Hypnprymnodon  motcihattu),  which  can  easily  be 
oonoealed  in  the  pocket.  Their  hind  liznbs  are  very  long,  and  progression 
is  cihiefly  effected  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhile  acting  as  a 
balancer.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queendand  and  New  Chiitiea  are  aoMmg 
the  most  notable  of  the  family,  climbing  tall  trees,  even  to  the  most 
slender  branches.  Less  frequently  observed  upon  the  ground  than  the 
ethers,  their  limbs  are  more  equal  in  length. 

2.  PhaUingeridcie. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  Australian 
opossums,  the  flying  opoasums,  the  flying  mouse  (one  of  the  smallest 
marsupials),  and  the  clumsy  native  bear — all  tolerably  well-known  forms. 

3.  Fhiuoolomyidae, — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  three  epecies,  are 
heavily-'made,  short^imbed  animals.  They  excavate  huge  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  feed  upon  graes  «nd  other  herbage.  They  inhabit  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

4.  Epanorthidae. — This  family  is  represented  by  two  rat-like  animals, 
called  selvas,  from  South  America.  They  differ  from  the  typical  p<dy« 
protodonts  l^  having  a  pair  of  horisontal  lower  incisors,  like  a  kangaroo^ 
behind  which  are  several  other  pairs  of  functionless  teeth. 

5.  PtrameUdae. — ^The  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
are  assigned  to  three  genera — Thylaconvgs,  Peramdes,  and  ChtieropuB. 
Members  of  the  first-named  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoots,  or  beilb3r8; 
while  the  second  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whose  form  and 
habits  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  pig-footed  bandicoot  (Chceroptu 
^eaudatus)  is  gencsrically  separated  on  account  of  the  unique  and  peculiar 
structure  of  the  feet,  wliich  h&ve  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 

pig- 

6.  Dasyuridae, — The  animals  included  in  this  family  are  the  marsupial 
oarnivora,  so  to  speak,  and  are  familiar  as  native  cats  (Dasyurus)  and 
pouched  mice  (Phmeogale  and  Sminthopns).  These  forms  occur  in  Tas- 
mania, New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  The 
most  formidable  of  the  group  are  the  Tasmanian  tiger  or  wolf  (Tkylaeinws 
cynocephoLus)  and  the  Tasmanian  devil  (Sarcophilus  satanious),  yrhioh 
are  confined  at  the  present  day  to  the  State  indicated. 

7.  Notoryetidae, — The  marsupial  mole  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
European  mole;  but,  nevertheless,  has  acquired  many  similar  habits — 
affording  a  valuable  lesson  in  parallelism  in  development.  It  is  known 
only  from  central  South  Australia. 

8.  Didelphyidae. — These  are  the  true  opossums,  and  being  confined  to 
America,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here. 

Dogs  and  seals  form  the  oarnivora  of  Australia.  The  dog  family 
{Ganida)  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  (Canin  dingo),  called 
by  the  aboriginals  "  worregal,"  dingo  being  only  the  aboriginal  name  for 
the  domestic  dog  introduced  by  Etiropeans.  The  native  dog  is  found  on 
all  parts  <ff  the  Australian  mainland,  and  will  inbreed  with  the  domeitlb 
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dog»  crosies  being  oommon  throughout  the  settlements.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  dingo  is  indigenous,  or  whether  it  has  been  introduced  from 
abroad.  It  was  undoubtedly  aoclimatised  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  settlers.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper  is  intractable,  and 
it  works  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers. 

The  Rodentia  find  representatives 'in  many  species  of  native  rats,  the 
more  typical  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  3/tM,  and  the  Jerboa-like  forms 
to  the  genus  ConUurui,  The  familiar  water  rat  is  known  as  Hydromy^ 
chryiogaster. 

The  Chiroptera  are  well  in  evidence,  and  include  the  flying-foxes  and 
many  insectivorous  bats.  The  common  flying-fox  (Pteroput  polioeephalui) 
is  met  with  in  the  brush  lands ;  but  it  haunts  the  settlements  during  the 
fruit  season,  making  great  depredations  among  the  orchards  and  gardens. 

Of  seals  (Ptnnipedia)^  the  species  found  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  is  the  Australian  sea  bear,  or  eared  seal  (Otaria  forsteri),  which 
is  a  sociable  species,  seldom  found  far  from  its  rocky  haunts.  The  sea 
leopard  (Ogmarhtnui  Uptanyx)  is  a  solitary  species,  and  is  sometimes 
taken  off  the  coast  or  stranded  on  the  shore. 

Among  other  manunals  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  or  found  con- 
tiguous to  its  coasts,  are  representatives  of  the  orders  Cetaeea  and  Sirenia^ 
the  first  comprising  whales,  porpoises,  and  dolphins;  and  the  second, 
manatees  and  dugongs.  Whales  have  always  haunted  the  coasts  of  the 
State,  and  formerly  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  oil  and  whalebone. 
Twofold  Bay,  about  208  miles,  south  of  Sydney,  being  the  chief  seat  of 
the  industry.  Among  the  whalebone  whales  which  inhabit  our  waters 
may  be  mentioned  the  Southern  right  whale  (Baltena  australis),  the  pigmy 
whale  (Aeobalctna  marginaUi)^  and  the  Sulphur-bottom  {Bala'noptera 
huttimi)]  while  of  sperm  whales  there  are  the  gigantic  Phyieter  maero- 
eephalui,  Mesoplodon  layareU,  and  Kogia  breviceps.  The  dolphin  of  our 
waters,  commonly  called  *'  porpoise,"  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
common  and  cosmopolitan  form,  Delphinus  delphU,  The  order  Sirenia 
18  represented  by  the  dugong  (Halieare  dugong);  but  it  is  now  seldom 
seen  south  of  Moreton  Bay.  Its  flesh  is  higbly  valued  by  the  natives,  and 
its  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  geological  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia. 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprotodon  australis,  an  herbivorous 
monster,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  related  to  the  native  bear 
or  the  wombat.  Its  bones  have  been  found  distributed  generally 
throughout  eastern  and  southern  Australia.  Fossil  remains  of  another 
large  marsupial,  the  Nototherium,  named  by  the  late  W.  S.  Macleay  the 
Zygomaturu9j  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  PhaseolomyidcB,  or  wombats,  and  of  a  marsupial  rodent-like 
animal,  named  the  Seepamodon,  In  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Wellington 
Valley  Caves  were  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  (M<icropwf 
titan),  which  have  been  placed  in  the  genera  Palorehestes,  Proeoptadon, 
Protemnodorty  and  Sthenurus;  besides  those  of  the  Thylaeoleo  camifem 
and  the  true  ThyUieinua,  The  Wellington  Valley  Caves  have  also  yielded 
fossil  remains  of  a  '^  porcupine  "  (Tachyglostus)  and  a  platypus  (Omithiy' 
rhynehus),  belonging  to  the  order  Monotremata. 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians. 

Visitors,  or  new  comers,  are  often  much  alarmed  when  told  that  there 
are  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  snakes  in  Australia,  and  their  anxiety 
is  increased  when  informed  that  the  venomous  are  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  innocuous  ones.  There  is  also  an  impression  that  snakes  will  attack 
and  follow  a  man  much  as  some  wild  beast  might.     The  saying, ''Let  a 
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bee  be. and  he'll  let  you  he"  applies  equally  to  a  snake.  The  proportion 
of  snakes  found  within  a  radius  comprising  many  miles  is  relatively 
small,  and  of  the  venomous  ones  very  few  are  harmful  to  man.  The 
recognisable  dangerous  species  may  be  narrowed  down  to  five,  and  these 
are  what  I  call  tlie  deadly  snakes:  they  will  be  dealt  with  first. 

The  black  snake  (Fsetuieehis  porphyriaciM)  is  our  best-known,  species, 
and  is  partial  to  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  being  very  common  in 
some  of  the  undisturbed  watercourses.  It  attains  a  length  of  6^  feet, 
and  may  be  immediately  known  by  its  characteristic  colouration.  The 
entire  back  is  a  shining  black,  the  underside  a  beautiful  red,  each  plate 
being  edged  with  black;  the  large  scales  bordering  the  belly-plates  are 
red,  tipped  with  black,  and  the  underside  of  the  tail  is  also  black.  This 
snake  rapidly  moves  off  on  the  approach  of  man,  and  if  *  *  cornered " 
never  bites  until  it  is  certain  of  its  object. 

The  superb  snake  (Denisonia  superha)  is  also  known  as  the  copper- 
headed  snake,  and  in  Tasmania  as  the  diamond  snake,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, considering  that  the  continental  snake  of  that  name  is  harmless. 
The  superb  snake  is  a  southern  form,  not  ranging  further  north  than 
New  South  Wales,  and  commoner  on  the  highlands  than  elsewhere. 
In  colour  it  is  brown  or  olive  above  and  yellowish  beneath,  the 
scales  bordering  the  belly-plates  being  yellow  or  red.  In  Tasmania  this 
species  may  attain  a  length  of  6  feet,  but  Australian  examples  are  smaller. 

The  brown  snake  (Demansia  textilis)  has  an  extensive  distribution  in 
Australia,  and  is  usually  of  varying  shades  of  brown  above  and  yellowish 
or  greyish  beneath.  Its  colour  differs,  however,  under  varying  conditions 
of  season  or  locality,  sometimes  inclining  to  red,  sometimes  to  grey.  All 
have  the  belly  scales  blotched  with  a  darker  tint,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  brown  snake  at  all  ages.  This  feature  will  dis- 
tinguish the  young  from  those  of  the  tiger  snake,  both  of  which  may  be 
similarly  banded.  The  brown  snake  is  the  only  deadly  species  mentioned 
which  lays  eggs ;  all  the  others  produce  living  young.  If  unable  to  escape, 
this  snake  will  bite  wildly,  and  will  even  waste  its  energy  and  poison 
upon  a  stick:  it  is  thus  less  dangerous  than  those  which  reserve  their 
venom  for  a  certain  stroke. 

The  tiger  snake  (Notechis  scutatus)  is  also  known  as  the  brown-banded 
snake,  and  in  Tasmania,  again  unfortunately,  as  the  carpet  snake.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  certainly  our  most  vicious  species, 
showing  fight  where  others  retreat.  The  colouration  is  variable,  generally 
of  a  lighter  or  darker  brown  crossed  with  about  fifty  darker  rings;  the 
under  parts  are  bright  yellow,  becoming  greyer  towards  the  tail.  The 
tiger  snake  attains  a  length  of  6  feet,  and  is  largely  distributed  over  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania. 

The  death  adder  {AcanthophU  antarctiea)  is  our  smallest  deadly  species, 
seldom  being  found  longer  than  2^  feet.  It  is  a  short,  thick,  and  repel- 
lent-looking reptile,  and  is  of  very  sluggish  habit,  this  feature  making: 
it  dangerous.  Instead  of  moving  rapidly  away,  it  lies  motionless  until 
trodden  upon,  when  its  venomous  stroke  is  rendered  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Its  colouration  also  is  a  source  of  danger,  for  it  harmonises 
well  with  its  surroundings.  The  colour  varies  from  a  dirty  grey,  through 
various  shades  of  brown  to  reddish  hue,  and  the  body  is  crossed  with  from 
forty  to  fifty  darker  rings.  The  belly-plates  are  grey  or  pink,  clouded 
with  deeper  tints.  The  tail  terminates  in  a  thorn,  often  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  "sting.'' 

Other  deadly  species  exist,  but  as  only  a  trained  zoologist  could  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  or  other  of  those  mentioned,  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  here  served  by  enumerating  them. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Australian  snakes  may  be  classed 
aa  venomous,  but  not  deadly,  as  regards  man;  only  a  few  o!  the  most 
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famiHinT  loFnia  can  be  mentioned  hemt.  The  nn§pBd  ttiaJfiB».  or  bandbe 
banda  ^urina  oesipitaiis)  ia  one  o£  the  beftt  known,  and  ia  quite  uaimia^ 
takable,  being  ringed  with  black  and  white  altemateLy.  It  zoacbaa  a 
Imf^  of  30  inohea,  and  is  found  throughout,  the  oontinant.  The  red- 
naped  snaka  (Faeudelaps  diatUnw)  deriToa  both  oommon  and  soientifia 
names  from  the  ruby-like  spot  on  the  neck.  The  whip  snake  (Demamsia 
paamtnopkU)  reaches  a  length  of  4  feet»  and  may  be  recognised  by  tba 
ring  of  yellow  round  the  eyo»  which  colour  is  continued  backward  into  a. 
point  above  the  mouth.  The  broad-headed  snake  (Oplocephalut  bandar- 
roides)  ia  confined  to  New  South  WaXea,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
young  diamond  snake.  This  species  attains  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  ita 
bite,  though  not  deadly,  may  pxoduoe  rather  alarming  symptoms.  A 
near  reiatiye,  the  banded  snake  {Oploeephaius  stephensia.)^  is  also  peculiar 
to  this  Btate,  and  both  are  more  or  less  arboreal  in  habit.  The  latter 
speeies  is  fully  adult  at  2^  feet,  and  is  strikingly  banded  in  two  colours,, 
biask  and  yellow. 

Of  six  wa^r  snakes  occurring  in  Australia,  four  sore  veaoDuuis.  These, 
Mkd  one  innocuous  one,  are  found  only  in  the  northeorn  rivers.  The 
harmless  one  {TropieUmotus  pteturattu)  of  this  State  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  scales  keeled  instead  of  smooth.     It  reaches  a  length  of  3  feet« 

The  terrestrial  harmless  i^ieoiea  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  besft 
known  are;  the  diamond  and  carpet  snakes  (Python  gpilotes).  The  former 
attains  a  length  of  10  feet,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  yellow  diamond- 
shaped  marlu  which  adorn  its  black  body,  each  scale  of  which  bears  a 
yellow  dot.  The  under  parts  aza  yellow  with  black  markings.  Whereaa 
the  diaflouond  snake  is  found  only  in  a  limited  asea  on  the  east  ooaat,  tha 
carpet  snake  is  known  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Australia :  it  reaohea  a 
length  of  10  feet  or  more.  The  markings  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
felicitously  expressed  by  tiie  ooounon  name  of  the  snake.  Whereaa  tiaa 
pythons^  just  deseribed,  are  stout  of  buiM^  the  green  tree  snake  ^Dettdrth- 
pkt9  puncttdatfut)  is  quite  slender;,  it  reaohas  a  langlih  of  7  feet,  and 
glidoB  among  the  branches  of  tuaes  with  great  celerity..  The  plates  of  the 
belly  are  specially  adapted  for  acboneal  life,  and  the  colour  is  green,,  set 
that  it  may  well  escape  detection  among  the  foliage. 

The  blind  snakes  (Typhlopidce),  of  which  about  twenty  species  ooour  in 
Australia,  live  underground,  and  are  frequently  miatoken  for  wonaow 
They  feed  largely  upon  white  ants  and  their  eggs,  and  are  thus  buaefioentt 
reptiles* 

All  the  marine  snakes  are  venomous,  but  deaths  reported  from  their 
bite  are  rerj  rare.  They  are  common  in  tropical  waters,  but  are  little 
known  on  our  eoaat.  They  may  be  at  once  recognued  by  their  flattened 
eei-Iike  tail,  and  nearly  all  are  helpless  on  land. 

Turning  to  the  lisards,  it  may  be  comforting  to  learU'  that  none  of  the 
Australian  species  are  venomous.  The  geckos  have  an  evil,  thongh. 
undeserved,  reputation,  and  are  the  least  capable  of  inflicting  harm  if 
they  desiired  to  do  so.  Roek  scorpion  is  a  name  applied  to  one  of  ouar 
oonunonest  geckos  {Gifmnodttctylu^  phUurtu),  remarkable  for  ito  broadened 
leaf -like  toil.  Many  of  the  geckos  are  called  adders^  the  very  name  beini^ 
oalotdated  to  inspire  fear,  thus  we  h«ve  "  wood  adder,"  applied  to  Geh^ra 
vofriegata^  "stone  adder"  to  Diplodaetyhta  vittatU9s  ''pine  adder"  to 
DiplodactylvB^  spinigenis,  etc.  Geckos  have  the  power  of  climbing  smooth 
surfaces,  the  oubuck  {(Edura  robusta)-  frequently  hiding  behind  the  wallr 
maps  in  schools. 

The  family  PHfgopodidm  is  peculiar  to  the  Australian  region,  and  ita 
members  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  snake-like.  The  limbs  are  redneed 
to  a  single  pair,  and  are  so  closely  pressed  to  the  body  as  to  be  overlooked 
unless  sought  for.  These  lizards  have  the  faculty,  in  common  with  geckos 
and  scinks,  of  throwing  off  a  portion  of,  or.  the  whole  of,  their  tails  ^en 
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abuQued.  The  wriggling  tail  is  pcranoed  upon  by  &  bird  or  o&er  emrnxf, 
amd  the  liaard  eeoapes  to  grow  another  member,  which  prooeoB  maj  be 
repeated  as  often  as  neoeesary.  Though  dismemberment  may  be  practised 
at  will,  my  experience  incUnes  me  to  believe  that  sudden  f ri^rt  will 
pnoduoe  the  elect  involuntarily. 

Long  logs,  fiattoned  heads,  and  broad  bodies  are  usually  attributes  of 
Ihe  Agamuckt,  of  w^ioh  the  jew  lizard  (Amphiholurtu  harbcttus)  and  spiny 
lisard  (A,  inuricaU$9)  are  well-known  representatives.  These  lizards  hav« 
long  tails,  and,  when  much  aiaioned  and  hard  pressed,  some  of  them  raise 
then*  bodies  from  the  ground  and  run  upon  their  hind  legs  alone.  The 
w«ter  lizards  {Physignathusy,  the  irilled  lizard  {Chlamydosaurus  kingii) 
of  Queensland,  and  the  thorny  deril  (Midoeh  horridus),  belong  to  the 
Agamidcc, 

The  goanas  (Varanida),  a  word  corrected  {sic)  by  superior  people  to 
''  iguanas, '  are  also  known  as  lace  lizards,  at  least  in  books;  they  are  the 
largest  Australian  lizards,  and  differ  from  the  iguanas  by  the  characters 
of  the  skull  and  teeth.  The  latter  reptiles,  with  one  exception,  are  confined 
to  the  new  world,  and  hare  little  in  common  with  the  Australian,  Indian, 
and  African  forms. 

The  majority  of  lizards  met  with  in  New  South  Wales  belong  to  the 
family  Scincidce,  which  includes  many  forms  of  widely  different  aspect. 
The  blue-tongued  lizard  (Tiliqua)  produces  living  young ;  most  others  lay 
eggs.  The  Single-back  {Trachystxurufi)  derives  its  name  from  the  thick 
scales  which  give  it  a  very  rough  and  uninviting  appearance,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  beautiful  scinks  of  the  genus  Lygosomay  whose 
smooth  polished  scales  and  rapid  movements  render  them  more  tolerated 
than  any  other  reptile. 

Tortoises  are  poorly  represented,  and  are  semi-aquatic ;  the  long-necked 
tortoise  {Chelodina  longicoUis)  and  Emydura  macquaria  are  the  best 
known.     Marine  turtles  very  seldom  visit  our  shores. 

In  Australia  we  miss  the  tailed  batrachians  (the  newts  and  salaman- 
ders). The  frogs  and  toads  are  members  of  one  of  the  three  families — 
LeptodactylidcRy  Bufonidce,  or  Hylidct.  Of  the  first  family  the  best  known 
are  the  swamp  frogs,  of  the  genus  Limnodynastes,  and  the  little  Crinia, 
frequently  found  under  stones.  Of  the  Bufonidct,  or  toads,  there  is  the 
beautiful  Catholic  frog  {Notaden  hennettii),  so  called  from  the  cross  on 
its  back,  and  the  little  Pseiuiophryne,  often  found  with  Crinia,  The 
great  bulk  of  Australian  batrachians  is  made  up  of  the  tree  frogs 
{Hylida')y  distinguishable  by  having  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
dilated  into  adhesive  discs :  the  hind  feet  are  webbed  for  swimming. 
The  two  most  familiar  species  are  the  green  frog  (Hyla  ccerulea)^  whose 
resonant  voice  is  so  often  heard  in  the  iron  tanks  and  spoutings,  and  the 
golden  frog  (Hyf^k  aurea),  a  sociable  species,  frequenting  the  water-holes 
in  thousands. 

FiSHBS. 

The  herrings,  of  such  economic  importance  in  Europe,  and  of  which  we 
have  several  species  in  New  South  Wales,  are  scarcely  netted.  The  local 
pilchard  (Clupea  neopilcJuMrdus)  may  be  found  in  the  offing  for  three 
or  four  months  annually.  As  fresh  food  it  would  command  a  ready  sale, 
while  as  sardines  it  should  be  equid  to  the  imported  article,  and  in  many 
cases  superior,  for  q>rate  are  quite  conmionly  tinned  as  sardines.  The 
sardine  of  commerce  is  none  other  than  the  young  of  the  European 
pilchard,  a  fact  not  generally  known.  The  maray  (Etrumeus  jackso- 
niensts)  is  another  herring  which  should  prove  valuable.  The  big-eyed 
herring  (Megalopi  cyprinoides)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  markets,  but  the 
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delicious  sprats  of  various  genera,  and  the  anchoTj  {Eugravlis  antipO' 
dum)y  are  seldom  to  be  obtained,  though  at  times  they  teem  off  the  coaat. 
The  fresh-water  herring  (Potamolosa  novce — hoUandiot)  affords  rapid  sport 
with  the  fly,  and  makes  a  delicious  breakfast  dish. 

The  catfishes  {SiluHda)  claim  but  little  attention,  the  fresh-water 
species  {Copidoglants  tandanus)  and  the  estuary  catfish  (Cnidoglants 
megastomui)  are  the  ones  usually  tad^e^,  but,  partly  owing  to  prejudice^ 
are  not  in  great  favour.  Australian  seas  minister  well  to  the  palate  of 
those  who  like  eels.  The  conger  (LeptocepkeUus  labiatu$)y  although  of 
small  size,  is  very  tasty.  The  commonest  species  is  the  green  eel  (Gymno- 
thorax  prasina)  well  known  to  the  rock  fishers  as  an  impudent  and 
dangerous  denizen.  Our  rivers  furnish  excellent  species  in  Anguilla 
bengahnsts  and  A,  australis. 

The  native  trout  {G<daxia$)  abound  in  all  our  streams  and  permanent 
ditches,  and  the  Australian  grayling  (Prototrocies  marana)  seems  to  be 
extending  its  range  northward  into  our  territory.  The  Sergeant  Baker 
(Atdopus  purpurissaiun)  is  the  only  member  of  the  Myctophida  at  present 
obtainable,  but  the  cucumber  fish  (Chlorophthalmus  nigripinnis)  would 
be  added  to  our  menu  if  the  trawl  were  used.  The  flute  mouths  (Fistu- 
lariida),  bellows  fish  (Centricideg),  pipe  fishes,  and  sea  horses  (Syngna- 
thida)^  though  extremely  interesting  for  their  quaint  forms  and  odd 
habits,  are  of  no  economic  value.  The  family  Scombreiocidcs  includes 
the  long-toms  (Tylosurus),  the  garfishes  (Hyporhamphus)^  among  the 
commonest  and  most  esteemed  fishes  of  our  coast,  and  the  flying-fishes 
(Exocortvs),  etc.  Leaving  the  Atherinida,  one  member  of  which  only 
is  used  as  food,  we  pass  to  the  Mugtlida,  a  family  yielding  many  species, 
the  sea-mullet  (Mugil  dobula)  being  one  of  the  commonest  market  fishes. 
With  the  mere  mention  of  the  pikes  (Sphyracna)  and  a  few  fishes  of  the 
true  cod-fish  family  {Gadida)  we  notice  the  nannygai  (Beryx  affinis),  a 
choice,  though  never  plentiful  fish,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red  colour. 
The  black  fish  and  the  ludrick  (Kyphotidce)  are  commonly  caught  off  the 
rocks;  they  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  require  to  be  eaten  soon  after 
capture  to  be  favoured  as  food.  The  Serranida  provides  many  valuable 
food  fishes,  both  marine  and  fresh  water.  The  perch  (Perealatts  eolono- 
rum),  the  Murray  Cod  (Oligorus  macquariensis),  black  rock  cod  (Epine- 
phelus  dccmeli),  golden  perch  (Plectroplites  ambiguus),  and  Macquarie 
Perch  (Macquaria  australasica)  are  the  best  known  species.  The  Murray 
Cod  reaches  a  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  fish  sometimes  men- 
tioned under  this  name  as  attaining  to  thrice  that  weight  is  referable 
to  the  Queensland  cod  (Promtcrops  iiaiara).  Another  common  member 
of  the  family  is  the  wirrah,  also  known  as  old  boot  (Aeanthistius  serratfu)^ 
but  it  is  not  much  esteemed.  Four  species  of  so-called  whiting  occur,  the 
sand  whiting  (SUlago  ciliata)  being  the  best  known.  The  jew-fish, 
teraglin,  and  salmon,  members  of  the  Scianida,  are  all  moderate  table 
fishes,  as  are  also  some  of  the  Latrididct  and  Aplodactylidcty  which  include 
the  carp,  morwong,  and  jackass  fish.  Of  all  Australian  fishes,  the 
snapper  {Pagrosomun  auratus)  is  without  doubt  the  best  known  and 
most  prized,  not  only  for  its  edible  properties,  but  also  as  a  sporting 
fish.  The  black  bream,  or  darky  (Chrysophrys  australis),  is  a  similar 
favourite  with  the  "  lone  fisherman."  The  red  mullets  (Midlidae),  though 
well  flavoured,  are  not  given  the  high  place  which  the  Romans  of  old,  and 
to-day,  accord  their  European  allies.  The  parrot  fishes  yield  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  table  representatives,  chief  among  which  may  be  named  the 
pig-fishes  (Diastodon),  the  gropers  (Charops  and  Acharodus),  and  several 
members  of  the  genus  Pseudolabrus,  etc. 

Among  the  scombroid  fishes  may  be  mentioned  the  king  and  samson 
fishes  (Seriola),  large  and  powerful  marine  forms,  the  blue  and  the  white 
trevallies    (Caranx),    and    the    yellow-tail  (Trachurus    declivU)^  chiefly 
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oau^t  for  bait.  The  tailor  (Pontatomuf  saltatrix),  mackerel  {Scomber 
eclicui)y  horse  mackerel  (Sarda  ehUenns)^  and  barraoouta  (Thyrsitesatun) 
are  other  well-known  fishes. 

The  trawl  would  secure  the  John  Dory  (Zeus  qustralis)  in  some  numbers, 
but  at  present  this  choice  fish  is  seldom  seen.  The  flat  fishes  are  well 
represented,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  supply  is  largely  drawn 
from  New  Zealand  and  southern  waters.  The  red  rock-cod  {bcorpcena 
eardinalis)  and  its  allies  find  a  ready  sale,  as  do  also  the  flat-heads 
(Platyeepnalida)  and  gurnards  {Triglida).  The  fish  fauna  of  the  State 
is  a  yery  rich  one,  and,  including  sharks  and  rays,  numbers  oyer  500 
species. 

Biros. 
\By  A.  /.  Horth,  Ornithologist^  Austmlian  Museuniy  Sydney.) 

Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  greater  yariety  of  beautiful  birds  than 
New  South  Wales,  all  the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 
class  Ayes  being  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  State.  On  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  about  800  species  of  birds  haye 
been  discoyered,  some  of  which  are  especially  interesting,  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Lyre-bird  (Menura  superba),  the  Satin 
Bower-bird  (Ptilonorhynchus  violaeeus)^  the  Fawn-breasted  Bower-bird 
(Chlamydodera  cerviniventris),  and  the  Tooth-billed  Bower-bird 
{Scenopcetes  dentirostris) ;  the  Mallee-fowl  or  Mallee-bird  (Lipoa  ocellata), 
the  Mound-building  Brush-fowl  (Talegallus  Laihami)^  and  the  Collared 
Plain-wanderer  (Pedionomus  tarquatus).  Many  of  the  Australian  birds, 
besides  being  beautifully  plumaged,  are  no  mean  songsters,  and  others 
again  are  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry  and  yentriloquism. 

The  order  Accipitres  is  well  represented  in  New  South  Wales,  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  twenty-eight  species  inhabiting  Australia  being  found  in 
the  State.  The  largest  of  all  our  birds  of  prey  is  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle 
(Aquila  audax).  In  many  parts  of  the  State  this  fine  bird  is  included 
in  the  list  of  noxious  animals  and  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
which  il  causes  amongst  lambs,  but  in  the  dingo  and  rabbit  infested 
districts  it  is  protected  by  land-owners  on  account  of  the  effectual  seryice 
which  it  renders  in  keeping  these  pests  in  check.  Another  useful  bird 
is  the  Black-breasted  Kite  {Gypoictinia  melanosternon),  frequenting  the 
inland  districts.  As  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  haye  been  found  under 
a  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  containing  young.  The  White-bellied  Sea 
Eagle  (Haliatus  leucogaster)  and  the  White-headed  Osprey  (Pandton 
leucoeephaius)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast,  while  seyeral 
species  of  hawks,  eagles,  harriers,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  inland. 
The  order  Striges,  or  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  by  eight 
species.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Great  Owl  of  the  brushes  (Athene 
etrenna)  and  the  Sooty  Owl  (Strix  tenebrieosa),  found  in  the  coastal 
districts. 

The  order  Psittaci  is  especially  well  represented,  and  includes  many 
beautiful  species  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among 
the  larger  species  are  the  White  and  Black  Cockatoos,  yellow  and  red 
crested ;  and  the  Rose-breasted  Galah.  The  sub-family  Platycercince  is  also 
especially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notable  members  being  Bourke's  Rose- 
hill,  and  Barnard's  Parrakeets,  the  Ground  Parrakeet,  and  many  other 
species  all  gorgeously  plumaged. 

The  order  Picariae,  which  embraces'  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos,  &c., 
includes  one  yery  remarkable  species,  yiz.,  the  Great  Kingfisher,  "Eookoo- 
burra,"  or  Laughing-jackass,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking 
laugh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  of  birds,  being  the  determined 
enemy  and  persistent  destroyer  of  small  reptiles,  although  it  occasionally 
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poattM*  up«ii.  diiokenfl  ftsd  mail  bircbw  Tha  Tawny^liouidflRd  Vocbcgna 
\Podargu9  Mtrigoidet)  »  alto  a  charaetaiatio  membar  of  this  «Bder,  wUali 
includes  the  Owlet  Night-jar,  and  the  DoUar-biariL 

T&a  Panarea  is  t^e  Ivg^  order  af  birdb  in  Aaa^ndia;  and  the 
fiaastt  il  not  the  moat  beautiful,  family  i«  the  MmuridcB,  Tfew  Soiitfi 
Waiea  patocoDOB  all  three  apeoias  of  this  remarkable  Auatraldafn  ganm.  They 
are  tx>  be  found  ehiefly  in  the  fern  guUiea  and  bruah  fbreato-  of  the  State-. 
To  tile  order  Paaoerea  belong  alao  the  crow-ahrikos  of  the  genera  CreusHetm 
and  Gymnorhfina<,  the  bemitifuliy-plumaged  Regent  Bbwer-birda  (SeHcfiZtu 
fnslinut),  Whip  Wirda  {Piophodes  erepitant)^  Swalk^ws,  Martina,  Diamond 
Birds,  Fly-catchers,  Fan-tails,  Wedge-bills,  Thick-heads,  Robina — re^ 
capped,  red-breasted,  and  yellow;  "Superb  Warblers,"  Emu-wrens, 
Meadow  Pipits,  Bristle-birds;  Finches;  Pittas,  Ground-thrushes,  Bower- 
builders,  Cat-birds,  Rock- warblers,  and  Honey-eatera  (MmliphagidtB). 
Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  birds  are  the  Bower- 
builders.  Three  species  of  these  extraordinary  and  interesting'  birds  are 
found  in  this  State.  The  brilliantly-plumaged  Regent  Bower-bird  (Serv- 
erdus  melinus)^  which  forms  the  most  primitive  bower  or  playing-place,  fre- 
qnenta  the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  northern  rivers ;  the  Satin  Bower- 
bird  {PtUmiorhynehfm  vialaeefUf)  is  found  in  the  scrubs  and  mountain 
ranges  of  eastern  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  Spotted  Bower-bird  (CMamyr 
dodera  maeulata)  inhabits  the  grassy  plains  and  lightly-timbered  country 
inliand.  Scattered  about  the  entrancea  to  the  bowers  of  the  last  two 
apeeiea  are  pieces  of  bleached  bone,  land  shells,  bri^t  feathers,  bits  of 
looking-glass,  coins,  or  any  bright  object  which  the  birdb  may  pick  up 
in  the  bush. 

The  order  Columbae  is  largely  represented  in  the  State,  especially  in 
the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  brunhes 
off  the  Liverpool  Range  the  White-headed  Fruit  Pigeon  may  be  found; 
and  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Macleay^ 
and  nhiwarra,  the  Top-knot  and  Large-tailed  Pigeons,  and  the  Wonga^ 
wonga  (Leucosarcia  picata),  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  whit^xesa 
and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.  The  Bronze-winged  Pigeon 
(Phaps  ehalcoptcra)  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  State.  Several 
species  of  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  plumage,  their 
size,  and  the  excellence  of  tlieir  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  species,  the 
P&rtridge  Bl*onze*winged  Pigeon  {Geophaps  Bcripta\  is  found  almost 
excltmively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Doves  are  alao  numerous^  and 
most  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicately-coloured  and  beautiful.  The 
fittle  turtle-dove  of  the  inland  districts  (Geopelia  cuneata)  is  the  smallest 
species  of  this  order. 

The  game  birds  found  in  the  State  belong  to  the  ordara  CUillinw 
and  Hemipodii.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  Wattled:  Talegallaa 
(Talegailu9  TMthami)^  found  in  the  northern  aoastal  soruba  and  oontiguooa 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  Mallee-fowl  (Lipoa  ocellata),  inhabiting  the 
inland  districts.  Both  of  these  birds  bekmg  to  the  family  Megc^^odidet ; 
thzj  are  mound>raising  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggm  in  ai  acrapedrups 
heap  of  leaves,  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  sand.  To  this  order  alao 
belong  the  Stubble  Quail  (Coturnia  pectoralis)^  the  Swamp  Qaaal  (Synoieut 
auHrahs),  and  the  King  Quail  {Excalfatoria  lineata),  the  laatrnamed 
species  being  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  The  orohnr 
Hemipodii,  which  by  some  authorities  is  included  in*  the  GaUinsa,  m 
represented  by  four  species  of  Turnix,  commonly  knowm  aa  qfUAil,  and 
the  remarkable  Collared  Plain  Wanderer  {PedianomuB  torquatiut). 

To  the  order  Aiectoridea  belong  the  well-knowii  Amatraltan  Craoa  er 
''  Native  Companion,"  and  the  Auatrallan  Bualard,  or  mun  Turkey,  tiis 
latter  being  mudi  prized  aa  an  article  of  food. 
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Among  oiherft,  ihe  order  Stegsnopodes  is  i«px«sented  by  the  Pelioan^ 
Gannet,  and  different  speeies  of  CormoTanta.  The  order  Herodiones 
includes  the  White  fiecon,  Pacifie  Heron,  and  White-fronted  Heron, 
Egrets,.  Ibises,  and  Spoonbills.  In  Anseres  are  found  the  Black  Swan^ 
Maned  Goose,  and  many  species  of  duoks.  The  order  Fulicarias  is  repre^ 
sented  by  the  well-known  Pectoral  Rail,  several  species  of  Crake,  the 
Australian  Goot,  and  the  Porph^frioy  or  **  Red-bill/'  The  large  order  Limi- 
oolsB  includes  the  Oyster^oatoher,  different  species^  of  Plovers,  Dotterels^ 
Curlews,  Sandpipers,  Painted  Snipe,  and  Latham's  Snipe,  the  latter 
being  a  migrant  from  Japan,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by*  sportsmen. 
To  the  order  GarisB  belong  many  species  of  Tern  frequenting  our  coastsv 
and  the  Silver  Grull  and  Pacific  Gull  common  at  times  in  Sydney  Hfirbenr; 
The  order  Tubinares  is  represented  by  several  species  of  Petrels,  PrionSr 
and  Albat roses,  and  the  order  Pygopodes  by  three  speeies  of  Grebe, 
The  order  Casuarii  is  represented  by  the  Emu  {Dromaius  novt»-hoUafidifK), 
the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  one,  unfortunately,  rapid!^ 
being  exterminated. 

Besides  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps  lesa  note,^ 
but  numerous,  and.  frequently  very  beautiful. 


MOLLUSCA. 
{By  C.  If  edify,  ConckologUtf  Australian  Mtuewm,  Sydney.} 

The  first  of  local  shell-fish  in  economic  interest  is  the  oyster.  Two^ 
kinds  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales — &  large  one,  considered  ^ 
to  be  a  form  of  the  English  oyster  {Ostrea  edtUis),  and  poxnilarly  known  ' 
as  the  mud  oyster;  and  a  smaller  sort,  the  rock  oyster  (O.  glomerata). 

The  mud  oyster  reaches-  Sydney,  the  northern  limit  of  its  range, 
but  fails  to  attain  here  to  the  luxuriant  growth  which  it  exhibits  in 
cooler  climates.  The  prolific  beds  of  Stewart's  Island,  New  Zealand,  fur- 
nish a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of  mud  oysters  for  the  Australian 
markets.  This  oyster  prefers  deep  and  muddy  places,  where  it  may 
attain  a  length  of  8  inches.  Nowhere  is  it  now  abundant,  and,  indeed,, 
it  seems  to  be  approaching  extinction.  The  blacks  formerly  feasted  uponv 
it,  but  connoisseurs  of  the  superior  race  disparage  it  as  large  and  coarse.. 

Unlike  the  mud  oyster,  the  rock  oyster  is  well  suited  to  cultivation.  Id 
Southern  Queensland,  favoured  alike  by  more  congenial  climate,  extensive 
tracts  of  shoal  and  sheltered  water,  and  appropriate  legislation,  the  culti- 
vation of  this  species  has  been  most  successful.  The  Ijeds  in  Mbreton  Bay 
supply  not  only  the  local  demand,  but  also  help  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  southern  capitals.  Though  falling  short  of  the  perfection  reached' ' 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  New  York  coasts  the 
management  of  the  Queensland  oyster-beds  excels  that  of  any  other  Aus- 
tralian fishery.  When  accurate  details  of  the  mode  of  breeding  of  the  - 
rock  oyster  shall  have  been  found  by  exact  scientific  inquiry,  a  further 
impetus  will  be  given  to  this  flourishing:  industry.  At  present  all  that 
is  known  is  that  in  its  habits  the  Australian  rock  oyster  differs  altogether  ' 
from  the  English  and  American  kinds.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  * 
that  the  English  oyster  cannot  be  consumed  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  but  the  Pacific  oyster  is  in  season  all  the  year  round.  Large- 
quantities  of  oysters  are  imported  into  the  State  every  year,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  local  market  will  afford  ample  support  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  bays  and  deltas  of  northern  New  South  Wales.  The 
obstacle*)  to  success  are  floods  and  shifting  sandbanks,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  boring  worms  and  whelks ;  while  among  the  advantages  of  this 
lucrative  occupation  are  the  quickness  of  returns  and  the  smallness  of 
capital  required. 
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Quantities  of  spat  are  thrown  off  at  yarious  times,  but  especially  heavy 
falls  occur  in  the  spring,  after  which  the  rocks  between  tide-marks  may  be 
literally  plastered  with  young  shells  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  The  great 
majority  of  these  perish;  those  surviving  reach  maturity  in  about  twelve 
months,  and  probably  increase  in  size  for  two  or  three  years.  When 
adult,  their  length  is  about  3  inches.  Typically,  they  have  sharply- 
waved,  black-purple  edges.  Form  and  colour,  however,  are  so  altered  by 
environment  that  specimens  from  different  situations  have  been  given 
different  names.  That  they  are  really  one  kind  is,  however,  proved  by 
taking  a  young  purple  and  crumpl&edged  shell  from  a  position  on  rocks 
washed  by  waves,  and  placing  it  on  a  zostera  flat  in  calm  water.  Here  it 
develops  a  thin,  white,  smooth  and  large  shell ;  so  that  one  shell  may  show 
one  form  at  one  end  and  another  at  the  other,  the  line  of  junction 
marking  the  period  of  transference. 

No  shell-fish  other  than  oysters  are  regularly  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Australian  inheriting  and  accentuating  the  Britisli  distaste 
for  such  small  game.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  Sydney  fish-market  the  Whelk  (Potamides  eheninum)  and  the 
Cockle  {Area  trapezia)  the  former  being  cooked,  and  the  latter  eaten 
either  cooked  or  raw.  Both  the  Whelk  and  the  Cockle  are  used  as  bait, 
but  neither  is  at  all  like  its  English  namesake.  Probably  their  use  as 
food  is  restricted  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  element  of  the  Sydney  popula- 
tion. The  Mutton  Fish,  or  "  Abalone"  of  Californian  markets  {IIalioti$ 
naevo8a)j  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  said,  also  collect  it  for 
export;  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unacquainted  with  it.  The  **  Ugarie," 
commonly  miscalled  by  Sydney  anglers  by  the  Maori  name  of  *'  Pipi  ** 
.(Donax  deltoides),  is  frequently  used  for  bait,  rarely  for  food.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  various  Squid  (Sepia  cultrata,  S.  mestus,  kc.)  are  left  to 
the  foreign  and  coloured  of  the  local  seafaring  population,  but  as  bait 
their  good  qualities  are  better  appreciated.  The  beaches  of  New  South 
Wales  are  not  rich  in  ornamental  shells,  but  the  exquisite  and  rare 
*  *  King-cockle  "  (Trigania  Lamarckii)  from  Sydney  Harbour  is  a  valued 
^em,  and,  as  a  brooch,  may  often  be  seen  worn. 

Oif  pests  in  this  division  of  natural  history,  the  local  species  of  ship- 
worm,  the  **  Cobra*'  {Teredo  Saulii)^  has  wrought  great  damage  amongst 
ahipping,  wharves,  and  piers.  It  is  a  far  larger  and  more  destructive 
species  than  any  occurring  in  European  waters.  In  gardens,  the  common 
European  Snail,  the  ''  Lima9on "  dear  to  the  French  epicure  {Helix 
asperse),  has  now  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  ravages  flowers  and  vege- 
tables alike. 

Insecta  and  ABAcmnDA. 

{By  W,  J.  Rainbow,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  EfUamclogisi,  Auitralian  Mnttum,  Sydney.) 

This  branch  of  our  native  fauna  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  not  possible,  within 
the  compass  of  a  short  article,  to  do  it  even  approximate  justice.  Per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  Australian 
insect  life  is  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  endemic  forest  forms  have 
become  pests  in  our  gardens  and  orchards,  and  so  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  all.  To  the  cultivator,  on  the  one  hand,  who  has  to  rely  upon 
his  crops  as  a  means  of  bread-winning,  this  is  at  times  most  serious, 
whilst  to  the  amateur  gardener,  it  is  not  infrequently  a  cause  of  much 
vexation  and  disappointment.  Almost  every  order  of  the  Insecta  has 
contributed  to  this  army  of  depredators.  Beetles  {Coleoptera),  White 
Ants  {Termitida),  Butterflies  {Rhopalocera),  Moths  {Jleteroeera)^  Plant 
Bugs  {Hemiptera),  and  Scale  Insects  {Coeciact),  include  some  of  the  chief 
offenders.  In  addition  to  these,  some  insects  have  been  added  to  our 
fauna  by  the  agency  of  commerce,  and  these,  finding  themselves  in  a 
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genial  climate,  with  plenty  of  suitable  food,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate, 
free — or  almost  so — from  natural  enemies,  have  become  not  only  accli* 
matised,  but  permanently  established. 

Taking  our  insect  fauna,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  it  is  exceedingly  rich, 
but  nowhere  within  the  State  is  it  so  profuse  and  yaried  aa  in  the  more 
tropical  jungles  of  our  northern  river  districts.  Here,  Coleopterist  and 
Lepidopterist  will  find,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  many 
insects  that  are  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  they  are  interesting  from  a 
life-history  point  of  view.  This  is  only  natural  where  vegetation  is  so 
varied  and  luxuriant. 

The  beetle  tribe  (Coleoptera)  is  one  of  the  most  numerous,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  our  native  fauna.     In  1887  Mr.  G.  Masters  completed  his  catalogue 
of  the  Australian  species,  and  there  are  few  enumerated  therein  that  do  not 
occur  in  New  South  Wales.     This  list  contained  upwards  of  7,000  species, 
but  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  because  since  that  date  a  vast 
number  of  new  forms  have  been  recorded  and  described  by  quite  a  small 
army  of  workers.     Thus,   each  succeeding  year,   our  knowledge  of  the 
fauna   is  being  extended.     In  the   Geodephaga,   or   "  Ground   Beetles, "" 
upwards  of  a  thousand  species  are  known.     These  are  included  in  two^ 
families — the  Cicindelidiz  and  Carahida.     The  former,  known  popularly^ 
as  "Tiger  Beetles,"  are  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  many  of  the  forms 
being  endowed  with  bright  metallic  hues.     It  is  the  smaller  family  of  the^ 
two.     The  CarahidoR  are  mostly  sombre  insects,  black  predominating;  a. 
few,  however,  have  brighter  liveries.     In  this  family  we  find  great  dis- 
parity in  size ;  one  species,  Hyperion  schrcdtteri,  often  measures  2^  inches . 
in  length,  whilst  some  Oi.  the  pigmies  of  the  family  are  less  than  A  of  an 
inch.     The  most  attractive  beetles  to  the  average  man  or  visitor  are  the  < 
BuprestidcCf  or  "  Flower  Beetles."     Some  of  these  insects  are  large  and 
bulky,  some  long  and  narrow,  and  some  very  small,  the  sizes  ranging 
from  about  2  inches  in  length  to  J  of  an  inch.     This  family  is  popular 
wherever  it  occurs,  owing  to  the  almost  uniform  brilliance  of  its  species, ' 
But  it  is  not  alone  the  brightness  of  their  liveries  which  attracts;  many 
of  them  display,  in  addition,  a  charming  scheme  of  elytral  ornamenta- 
tion, and  exquisite  bodily  form.     Unquestionably  the  largest  family  in 
the  Coleoptera  is  the  Curculionida,  or  Weevils.     This  family,  as  a  whole, 
is  very  destructive,  and  some  of  the  species  occurring  in  this  State  have  • 
a  world-wide  distribution.     The  commonest  of  all  our  forest  beetles  is 
the  big,  clumsy  Rutilid  (Anoplognathus  viridictneus)^  or  "King  Beetle," 
an  insect  noted  for  its  bright  golden  livery.     This  species,  and  some  of ' 
its  congeners,  known  vernacularly  as  "The  Prince,"  "The  Washerwoman,'*"* 
and  "The  Commoner,"  are  frequent  upon  eucalypts,  and  these  are  of  tens- 
defoliated  by  them.     Some  graceful  forms  are  also  to  be  met  with  amongst 
the  Lueanidce,  or  "  Stag-horns,"  and  the  Cerambyeidce,  or  "  Longicorns." 

Amongst  the  Bhopaloeera,  or  Butterflies,  some  charming  insects  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  here  again,  our  northern  tropical 
jungle  is  the  home  of  some  exceedingly  handsome  species,  such  as  the 
huge  and  gorgeous  "  Bird-wing  "  (Troides  priamus  var.  richmondia),  and 
several  charming  Papilios,  Some  of  the  latter  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  such  as  Papilio  sarpedon,  sometimes  called  the  "  Wanderer,'* 
and,  in  the  northern  districts,  "  Blue  Fanny."  P.  anaetus  and  P.  aegius^ 
are  each  common  in  some  districts,  and  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
citrus  trees.  One  of  the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  our  butterflies  is 
Ano8ia  menippey  the  larvse  of  which  feed  upon  the  cotton  weed.  Thia 
insect  is  known  in  Australia  as  "The  Wanderer,"  but  in  America,  the 
land  of  its  forebears,  '*  The  Monarch."  Mr.  G.  A.  Waterhouse,  B.Sc,  has 
recently  catalogued  this  group  of  insects,  of  which  there  are,  in  Australia^ 
about  330  species,  most  of  which  occur  in  New  South  Wales.     Some  few 
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notha,  -owing  to  their  huge  bim^  suoh  as  Leto  Miaeyi  and  Zeut&ra  boU- 
-dtmaliy  sttraot  attention  wherefver  they  ooour;  but  the  Eeierooera^  gene- 
rally, are  so  soberly  tinted  (and  are,  as  -a  rule,  nightfiiera)  that  ofun- 
paratively  few  are  enthusiastic  enough  to  make  collections.  Still,  many 
of  these  insects  are  exceedingly  chaste,  and  all  are  of  more  or  less 
economic  importance,  so  that  they  are  bound  to  be,  ere  long,  more 
generally  studied. 

Leaving  the  insects  and  coming  to  the  Spider  group,  which  is  xaally 
the  higher  of  the  two  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  we  are  again  con- 
fronted with  an  inmiense  number  of  animals,  some  of  which  are  of 
uncanny  appearance,  some  rather  pretty,  and  some  really  beautiful;  but 
^11  immensely  interesting.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  "  Trap-door  '* 
apiders  (Avicularidee),  whose  subterranean  tunnels  and  trap-door  lids 
often  excite  curiosity.  Speaking  paradoxically,  however,  all  trap-door 
spiders  do  not  make  trap-door  nests,  and  amongst  these  is  one — PJUoffius 
croBsipes — which  usually  takes  up  its  abode  either  in  a  fissure  in  the 
ground  or  the  decaying  trunk  of  a  tree.  There  is  no  lid  to  this  spider's  nest. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  trap-door  spiders  so-called,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  peculiar  stridulating  organs,  with  which  it  makes  a  singular 
squeaking  noise,  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  "  The  Whistling  Spider." 
Arboreal  spiders  are  both  common  and  varied,  the  forms  of  some  being 
somewhat  eccentric.  This  eccentricity  of  form,  however,  is  of  advantage 
to  the  animal,  as  it  often  affords  it  a  large  measure  of  protection.  Some 
of  them  have  their  abdomens  armed  with  sharp,  strong  spines,  and  are 
known  to  naturalists  as  Gasteracantha ,  Many  arboreal  spiders  construct 
large  orbicular  webs,  but  other«  make  irregular,  complicated  snares. 
The  venomous  spider,  Iiatrodectu%  ha^seltif  is  a  beast  to  be  avoided, 
although  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  painted.  This  spider  is  of  a  bright  satiny 
black,  with  a  prominent  deep  red  longitudinal  band  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Some  spiders  secure  a  large 
measure  of  protection  by  mimicking  dead  leaves,  twigs,  and  the  excreta 
of  birds.  Finally,  there  are  one  or  two  spiders  which  deserve  a  passing 
notice — the  "  Flying  Spiders  "  (Saitis  votans  and  S,  splendens).  They 
are  each  rather  small,  but  atone  for  this  by  their  brilliancy,  being 
decorated  with  bright  golden,  metallic  green,  coppery,  and  crimson 
Kcales.  The  chief  feature  of  interest,  however,  is  their  "flying" 
apparatus,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  flattened  lateral  extension 
of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen.  This,  when  at  rest,  is  folded  round 
the  body  of  the  animal,  but  when  leaping  or  "  flying  "  is  unfolded  and 
extended  at  right  angles  from  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  These  spiders 
.  are  usually  found  upon  bushes.     They  belong  to  the  family  Salt\cidm. 


Crustacea. 
{By  Thoman  WhUelegffe,  Senior  JSoologiM,  Atulralian  MtuBum,  Sydney,) 

The  crustacean  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  extremely  rich  in  species, 
but  only  about  twelve  kinds  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Of  these,  six 
are  fairly  common  and  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  are  as  follows:  — 

Common  Swinaming  Crab  (Portunus  pelafficus,  Linn.). — This  is  the 
commonest  crab  offered  for  sale  in  Sydney.  It  often  attains  a  weight  of 
2  or  3  lb.,  and  is  always  in  great  demand,  finding  a  ready  sale  at  prices 
varying  from  3d.  to  9d.  each.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  in 
Port  Jackson,  and  from  Botany  Bay.  The  shell  or  carapace  of  this 
species  is  very  broad,  and  ornamented  on  the  front  edge  with  twenty-four 
«pines.  Six  of  these  are  situated  between  the  eyes,  and  nine  on  each  side, 
the  last  being  much  larger  than  ib»  others. 
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Swimming  Crab  (Charybdis  cruciatus,  Herbst.). — This  species  is  not 
common,  although  it  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  large  numbers 
during  some  months  of  the  year.  It  attains  to  a  size  slightly  exceeding 
the  preceding  Bpecies.  The  claws  are  shorter,  stouter,  and  the  spines  on 
the  arnw  large,  eampgeasedy  and  tooth4ike.  The  front  edge  of  the  shell 
is  armed  with  twenty  spines — six  on  each  side  and  eight  between  the  eyes. 
The  colour  is  ''  reddi^,  with  yc^Uowish  spots  and  bands,  of  which  the 
middle  one  represents  a  cross." 

Mangrove  Crab  (BtyyUa  serraUiy  Porsk.). — This  is  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  crab  obtained  <on  our  coast.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  oonunon ; 
fitill,  a  fairly  lar^  number  have  been  exposed  for  sale  during  the  iaat 
few  years.  The  price  ranges  from  Is.  to  .2fi.  6d.  each.  The  main  fiupplias 
are  obtained  from  Botany  Bay.  In  this  species  the  claws  are  very  large 
the  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  armed  with  twenty-four  nearly  equal  spines, 
and  the  back  of  the  shell  is  convex  and  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  Man- 
grove Crab,  when  alive,  is  olive-brown.  It  inhabits  deep  holes  in  the 
mud,  and  comes  out  at  low  tide  to  feed. 

Sydney  Craw-fish  {Palinurus  liugelii.  Heller). — The  craw-fish,  or 
lobster  (as  it  is  usually  called),  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  coast- 
line, but  the  chief  supplies  are  obtained  at  Port  Stephens.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  a-nd  most  valuable  of  all  the  crustaceans  of  New  South  Wales, 
often  attaining  to  8  or  10  lb.  in  weight.  Between  four  and  five  thousand 
•4ozen  are  sold  annually  in  the  wholesale  markets,  at  prices  varying  from 
Is.  to  20s.  per  dozen. 

A  second  species  is  often  seen  offered  for  sale — the  "  Southern  Craw- 
fish "  (Palinurus  Lelandii),  which  is  equal  to  the  Sydney  Craw-fish  as  an 
article  of  food,  although  usually  much  smaller.  It  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  highly- sculptured  segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  by 
the  numerous  hairs  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  spines. 

River  Cray-fish  (Astacopsis  serratus,  Shaw). — ^The  Cray-fish  is  seldom 
offered  for  sale  in  Sydney,  but  it  was  much  used  as  food  along  the  banks 
of  the  inland  rivers.  These  crustaceans  often  attain  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  in 
their  best  condition. 

Common  or  Sand  Prawn  {Ptnaeus  canaliculatus,  Olivier). — The  com- 
mon Prawn  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  in  midwinter  there  is,  at  times,  a  falling-off  in  the  supply,  and 
prices  rise  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  consumption  as 
food,  this  prawn  is  much  used  as  bait,  and  frequently  fetches  very  high 
prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Large  specimens  often  reach  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  prrncipal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Port  Jackson,  Botany 
Bay,  and  Cape  Hawke.  The  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  deep 
grooves  which  extend  along  each  side  of  the  beak  or  rostrum  to  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  rostrum,  which  is  armed  above  with 
ten  or  twelve  spines  and  with  one  below.  i 

Tiger  Prawn  {Penatt^  monodon^  Fabr.). — The  Tiger  Prawn  is  a  species 
which  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Occasionally 
it  is  captured  in  abundance  in  Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay.  This 
species  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloured  oross- 
bands  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  or  eight 
teeth  above  and  three  or  four  below. 

River  Prawn  (Penaeus  Madeayi,  HaswelL). — The  River  Prawn  is  not 
so  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obtainable 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  Tlie  rostrum  of  this  species  has  &^g  or  six 
teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  characteristic  which  enables  it  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  other  forms. 
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THE  NATIVE  FODDER  PLANTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(By  /.  H,  Maiden,  Oavemment  BotaniU  and  Director  qf  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

Sydney.) 

The  plants  oaten  by  stock  embrace  a  very  large  number  of  species,  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  notes  on  those  usually  eaten,  either  because  they 
are  abundant,  or  because  they  readily  withstand  drought,  or  because 
stock  are  partial  to  browsing  upon  them. 

A  natural  classification  of  native  fodder-plants  is — 

(a)  Grasses. 

(b)  Salt-bushes. 

(c)  Other  fodder-plants. 

(a)  Grasses. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  between 
the  statements  of  different  authorities  in  regard  to  the  value  for  fodder 
of  the  same  species  of  grass.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  some 
species  are  exceedingly  variable  in  habit,  etc.,  forming  varieties  which 
are  raised  to  the  rank  of  species  by  other  authors,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
normal  species  and  one  of  its  varieties,  though  in  reality  presenting 
many  points  of  difference,  are  confused  together.  Again,  some  grasses 
differ  much  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  grass  forms  succulent  and  useful  fodder  in  the  coast  districts  of  com- 
paratively high  rainfall,  while  it  becomes  so  dry  as  to  be  termed  *'  wiry  ** 
in  less  favoured  country. 

New  South  Wales  can  boast  of  nearly  200  species  of  grasses,  and  many 
of  these  have  varieties  more  or  less  marked.  The  greater  number  have 
some  value  for  fodder,  but  the  space  at  my  disposal  only  permits  me  to 
refer  to  the  principal  ones. 

While  first  among  the  fodder-plants  are  the  grasses,  chief  amongst  the 
grasses  is  the  ''Kangaroo  Grass"  (Anthistiria  ciliata,  Linn.),  which  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  speaks  of  as  "  the  most  valuable  grass 
as  well  as  the  most  general  plant  "  in  Australia.  In  the  drier  parts  of 
the  State  we  have  two  species  of  Anthistiria,  also  valuable.  One  {A. 
avetiacfa,  F.v.M.)  is  sometimes  known  as  "Oat  Grass";  the  other  {A. 
membranacca,  Lindl.)  is  better  known  by  the  Queensland  names  of 
"  Barcoo  Grass "  and  "  Landsborough  Grass."  Then  we  have  grasses 
sometimes,  and  not  happily,  known  as  "  Native  Millets."  These  are 
Paspalum,  and  they  are  found  in  damp  situations  in  the  coast  districts. 
P.  distichMm,  Linn.,  is  often  known  as  "Water  Couch,"  and  it  often  mats 
together  in  cultivated  ground.  P.  scrobictUatum,  Linn.,  is  better  known 
in  India,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  food,  under  the  name  of  "  Eoda 
Millet." 

A  number  of  our  most  useful  grasses  belong  to  the  genus  Panicum; 
in  fact,  we  have  no  less  than  thirty  of  them,  all  more  or  less  eaten 
by  stock.  I  shall  refer  only  to  a  few.  P.  decompositum,  R.Br.,  is 
often  known  as  "  Blue  Polly  Grass,"  "  Australian  Millet,"  or  "  Umbrella 
Grass."  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  used  to  harvest  this  grass 
for  the  purpose  of  the  seeds,  which  they  used  for  food.  It  is  a  valuable 
yielder  of  fodder.  P.  divarteatissimum,  R.Br.,  "Spider  Grass,"  is  a 
good  fodder-grass,  and  drought-resisting,  as  is  also  the  closely-allied 
P.  maeractinum,  Benth.,  "  Roly  Poly  Grass."  P.  distaehyum,  L.,  is  a 
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valuable  grass.  P,  flavidum,  Retz., ;  P.  Crus-ffalli,  L.,  a  coarse,  bulky, 
cattle-grass;  P,  trachyrhachisj  Benth. ;  and  P,  prolutum,  F.v.M.,  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Eriochloa^  of  which  we  have  two  forms,  but  hardly  two  species,  is 
known  as  ''  Early  Spring  Grass,"  and  forms  a  large  amount  of  succulent 
nutritious  fodder. 

Neurachnt  Mitehelliana,  Nees,  an  interior  species,  is  considered  a  good 
winter  grass.  This  is  the  true  "  Mulga  Grass,''  found  only  in  the  dry 
country,  and  chiefly  amongst  Mulga  shrubs  {Acqcia  aneura,  F.v.M.). 

Andropogon  sericeuny  R.Br.,  A,  anntUatus,  Forsk.,  A.  pertusus,  Willd., 
are  all  known  as  ''  Blue  Grass,"  particularly  the  first,  which  is  the  most 
valuable.  It  yields  enormously  during  the  summer  months,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  pasture  grasses.  Other  species  of  Andropogon 
are  valuable  for  fodder,  but  have  no  local  names.  The  roots  of  some  are 
aromatic,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  some  Indian' species  distilled  for 
perfume  ("  Grass  Oil  *').  The  imported  "  Blue  Grasses  "  are  not  closely 
related  to  Australian  Blue  Grasses. 

"Weeping  Grass,'*  or  "Meadow  Rice  Grass,"  are  names  by  which  Micro- 
lana  siipoides,  R.Br.,  is  known.  It  is  a  valuable  grass,  maintaining  a 
close  turf,  and  standing  overstocking  well;  but  it  prefers  dampish 
situations,  and  dies  off  in  dry  country. 

Two  species  of  Hierochloa  are  found  in  the  extreme  south  of  this  State. 
They  are  //.  alpina,  Roem.  et  Schult.,  and  H,  redoUns,  R.Br.,  and  are 
well  known  because  of  the  delicious  odour  they  emit — that  of  new-mown 
hay — owing  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  (Coumarin)  found  also 
in  Tonka  Beans.  They  are  valuable  for  flavouring  hay  and  making  it 
palatable,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  cold,  wet,  moory  lands. 

Stipay  or  "  Spear  Grass." — Under  this  name  are  some  valuable  grasses, 
which  form  excellent  feed  before  they  seed ;  afterwards  they  are  known  as 
**  Spear  Grasses,"  as  the  sharp  seeds  of  some  of  them  may  work  into  the 
nostrils  and  wool  of  sheep,  often  causing  their  death.  S,  aristiglumts, 
F.V.M.,  is  one  of  the  species  most  liked  by  graziers. 

Deyeiixia  Forsteri,  Kunth.,  is  known  as  "Toothed  Bent  Grass."  It 
produces  a  largo  quantity  of  sweet  fodder  in  damp  localities,  and  is 
valuable  for  pastures.  It  is  essentially  a  winter  grass,  dying  out  on  the 
approach  of  summer.     It  is  variable,  and  widely  distributed. 

The  name  Danthonia  penicillata,  F.v.M.,  is  one  which  includes  a 
number  of  nutritious  grasses,  which  go  under  different  names  according 
to  some  botanists.  It  includes  "  White-topped  Grass "  (D,  longifoliaj 
R.Br.);  "Silver  Grass"  (D.  pallida,  R.Br.),  an  excellent  drought- 
resisting  species,  much  relished  by  stock;  and  D.  racemosa,  R.Br., 
"  Mulga  Grass,"  peculiar  to  the  back  country,  and  so  called  because  it  is 
only  found  where  the  Mulga  tree  (Acacia  aneura,  F.v.M.)  grows.  It  is 
very  nutritious  and  much  esteemed,  and  drought-resisting,  as  are  most 
Da?ithofnaf.  D.  robitsta,  F.v.M.,  is  the  celebrated  "  Ribbony  Grass"  of 
Mount  Kosciusko,  a  very  coarse  species,  but  very  fattening,  and  appre- 
ciated by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Afirebia  pectinaia,  F.v.M.,  and  A.  triticoides^  F.v.M.,  are  known  as 
**  Mitchell  Grasses."  They  are  specially  valuable,  partly  because  of  their 
power  of  resisting  drought,  and  partly  because  of  the  bulky  mass  of 
nutritious  foliage  they  produce.     They  are  dry-country  grasses. 

Cynodon  darfylon,  Pers.,  is  tlie  well-known  "Couch  Grass,"  which  is  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  although  the  impression  is  common  that  it  is 
introduced.  It  is  good  for  pasture,  especially  when  mixed  with  white 
clover.     It  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  areas. 

The  allied  genus  Chloris,  which  includes  the  "  Star  Grasses,"  comprises 
several  species,  of  which  C,  tru7icata,  R.Br.,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known. 
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BfngrtMttBt  the  "  Lore  Grawes/' — This  genus  incladca  a  number  of 
grauefli,  some  of  whioii  are  yerj  nutritious ;  but  others  are  wiry,  and  are 
avoided  by  stock. 

9ueh  is  a  very  cursory  sketoh  of  a  group  of  plants  which  are  of  the 
highest  economic  importance  to  New  South  Wales,  sinoe  they  do  much  to 
support  the  enormous  flocks  of  sheep  which  testify  to  the  importance  of 
the  pastoral  indtistry,  and,  in  the  coast  districts,  provide  sustenance  to 
some  of  the  best  milking  cows  in  the  world. 

(b)  Salt 'bushes. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Grasses  come  the  '^alt-lmshes/'  so  called 
because  of  their  salty  taste.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Salsolacese 
or  Chenopodiacea?,  which  are  synonyms.  New  South  Wales  claims, 
ninety-two  (eighty  species  and  twelve  varieties) ;  many  are  worthies* 
for  forage  purposes,  but  others  are  so  desirable  that  the  value  of 
salt-bush  country  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  J^isiting  sheep  will  refuse  to  eat  certain  salt-bushes,  while 
others,  accustomed  to  tlic  food,  will  eagerly  feed  on  them.  Salt-bush 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule  tliat  stock  must  accustom  themselves  to 
certain  foods  before  they  can  either  enjoy  them  or  thrive  upon  them. 
Salt-buslies  occur  near  the  sea-coast,  even  within  reach  of  the  spray,  but 
they  are  better  developed  in  the  saline  soils  of  the  interior. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  presence  of  salt-bushes  that  renders  large  tracts  of 
country  in  this  State  capable  of  occupation,  and  hence  they  come  into  the 
very  front  rank  of  Australian  useful  plants.  There  is,  however,  a  same- 
ness about  all  of  tliem,  and  also  a  lack  of  ornamental  character,  which 
has  caused  many  people  to  refrain  from  studying  them  critically.  Hence* 
very  few  have  received  distinctive  vernacular  names.  Nevertheless, 
since  this  State  owes  so  nmcli  to  salt-bushes,  it  is  only  fit  that  we  should 
seek  to  know  a  little  about  them,  even  if  we  have  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  their  somewhat  uncouth  botanical  designations. 

The  principal  genera  are  Rhagodia  (eight  species),  Chenopodium  (seven 
species  and  two  varieties),  Atriplex  (nineteen  species  and  one  variety), 
and  Kochia  (fourteen  species  and  one  variety). 

Bassia  euckylaenoidrSj  F.v.M.  (of  whicli  Encht/laena  fomenfosa,  R.Br., 
is  a  synonym),  is  a  bushy  dwarf  shrub,  to  which  Mr.  R.  N.  Peacode  has 
given  the  name  ''  Barrier  Salt-busli,"  because  of  one  of  its  localities. 
Stock  are  very  fond  of  it;  it  is  very  drought- resistant  and  should  be 
conserved. 

Rhagodia  pnraboUca  is  one  of  two  salt-bushes  known  as  ''  Old  Man 
Salt^bush  *' ;  some  say  because  of  its  mealy-white  appearance,  but  doubtless 
because  of  its  comparatively  large  size.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in 
"  Old  Man  Kangaroo.''  R.  Billardieri  is  one  of  the  coast  salt-bushes, 
forming  dense  tall  masses  in  almost  pure  sand,  quite  close  to  the  ocean. 
R.  hastata  is  a  small  shrub  from  the  Castlereagh,  Began,  and  other 
western  localities.  Most  salt-bushes  can  be  trimmed  into  shape  with 
impunity,  and  hence  are  suited  to  topiary  work.  R,  hastata  has  much 
come  into  fashion  in  tiie  Sydney  district  during  the  last  few  years  as  a 
hedge  plant,  and  it  is  very  ornamental. 

R,  linifolia,  the  **  Flax-leaved  Rhagodia,"  is  a  small  useful  salt-bush 
common  on  ringbarked  areas,  and  supplements  the  grass  food  of  sheep. 
Of  that  and  the  "  Nodding  Rhagodia "  {R.  nutans)^  stock  become  very 
fond,  although  tlicy  prefer  grass  if  they  have  the  choice.  There  is  a 
spineless  variety  of  R,  spinescens,  which  is  also  a  western  salt-bush,  and 
this  is  greedily  eaten  by  horses,  .cattle,  and  sheep. 
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L  BUBf  koan.  point  oofe  that  it  ia  neoBBSftry  tO'  distini^Bh  bafc«eeii>  xBpoBti 
mm.  fodii&r>^pi«ni&  aoada!  in  gDod  and  bad  seaaaDflv  In.  a  gottd  ataaoay  wodi 
ons  niutintioiifi  gm8Bea>  abundantly  arailabls,  alnunt  every  otbtts  foddse- 
pkut  is  lookfld  upon  by  atDd&.  a^loBft  woEthy  of<  attantiisiu. 

^en  WB'  erane  te  ChenopodAumy  a  genu»  wdl  developed  in.  Buoope. 
€.  murieamum  ie  the  ''  Blue  Bush,.''  which  has  a  maaly-whitenesB  or  blue^- 
nessy  hence  its  common  name,  and  often  a  golden  hue,  hence  ite  specific 
name.  It  is  a  bulky  shrub,  4  feet  higlL,  and  is  £ound  ia  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  It  and  C.  album  (the  '*  Fat  Hen  ");arj8  often  eookad  as 
gveen.  vegetables  in  Australia. 

C.  TuiPMriaceum  (a  connecting  link  with  Rhagodia)  has  not  many  leaves^, 
and  is  spiny-looking ;  but,  although  somewhat  woody,  it  is  oue  of  the  best 
of  the  western  salt-bushes  for  sheep. 

AtripUx  is  the  Natural  Order  par  excellence  of  salt-bushes  iik  Austraiiii 
in  general  and  New  South  Wales  in  particular.  Species  of  MripleoD  axe 
nearly  all  valuable.  Many  do  best  in  dry  country.  Some  grow  on  ths 
edge  of  the  ooastal  sands.  A,  anguUUum^  which  includes  J.,  eamr 
pantUatumy  is  the  '^  Angular-fruited  Salt-bush,"  and  is  a  mealy-white 
species  about  2'  feet  high«  A,  halimoides  i»  a  dwarf  saltrbush,  in.  regacd 
to  whose  value,  as  indeed,  in  regard  to  several  salt-bu^es,  t^ere  a«e 
differences  of  opinion;  but  something  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasies-  of 
mobs  of  sheep.  Some  people  ^eak  oi  it  in  terms  of  tdie  highest 
praise;  others  condemn  it  wholly.  A,  holocarpa^  an  "  Annual  Salt-bui^'^ 
is  similarly  esteemed  by  some  and  despised  by  others. 

A.  nummtUaria  is  a  most  valuable  species,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  salt-bushes.  It  is  commonly  known  as  "  Old  Man  Salt4>ush,"  is  a:  taiJy 
coarse,  succulent  species^  and  has.  been  so  much  appreciated  that  it  has 
become  extinct  in  some  districts.  It  is  &»  species  that  has  been  consor^sd 
by  many  squatters,  while  &  few  have  cultivated  it  systematioally,.  and  fed 
it  to  sheep  like  lucerne. 

A.  aemibaccata,  the  ^'Creeping  or  Half -berried  Salt-bush,  V.  is  un- 
doubtedly a  valuable  species.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  all-round  salt-bush 
for  the  driest  and  most  alkaline  lands,  because  of  its  procumbent  habit. 
One  plant  spreads  over  a  large  area  of  land,  forming  a  dense  mat, 
A.  stipituta^  the  "  Kidney-fruited  Salt-bush,"  is  considered  a  good  kind 
amongst  dwarf  salt-bushes  for  pastoral  purposes.  A,  vehtiineUa  ia  also 
good,  while  A.  vcsicaria^  tlie  '*  Bladder  Salt-bush,"  is  a  valuable  species, 
growing  on  the  open  plains,  and  apparently  spoken  well  of  by  all.sheegt- 
men.  Some  people  look  upon  it  as  the  best  of  the  dwarf  salt-bushesv 
Fortunately  we  have  several  "  best  *'  salt-bushes. 

We  now  come  to  the  Kochias,  a  woolly  lot  of  salt-bu^es,.  often  with 
but  little  foliage;  and,  although  inferior  to  many  others,  yet  raBlly 
valuable.  The  '*  Cotton-bush  "  (A".  aphyUa)  is,  perhaps,  the  b^t  known, 
for  it  is  very  drought- resistant  and  nutritious  in  spite  of  its  texture;  K, 
hrevifolia,  the  ''  Short-leaved  Eochia^"  is  also  much  estemned.  K,  eriantha^ 
the  "  Woelly-fruited  Salt-bush,"  K.  lanom,  the  "Cottony  Koohia,"  K, 
pyramidatay  the  "  Blue  Busli "  or  "  Grey  Bush,"  and  A",  sedifoliay  another 
"  Blue  Bush,"  the  prettiest  of  all  KochiaS)  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens,  and  A.  villosa,  another  "  Cotton-bush,"  are  all  valuable  pasture 
plants  belonging  to  the  drier  parts  of  the  State,  and  tolerant  of  a.  good 
deal  of  saline  matter  in  the  soil. 

(e)  Other  Fodder^fdanU, 

A  further  subdivision  of  this  class  might  be  made  into  herbs^  shrubs,. 
and  trees,  in  any  complete  list. 

Aanongst  herbaceous  fodder-plants,  Caladi-inia  haloniiensis,  F.v.M.,.and 
other   Calandrinias,    small,    spreading,    fleshy   plants,    belonging   to  the 
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Portulftca  family,  are  in  the  -werj  front  rank  of  useful  fodder-plants  in 
the  dry  interior.  If  aooeasible,  they  are  so  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
sheep  that  they  have  no  chance  to  spread.  A  very  important  merit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  both  meat  and  drink  to  hungry  stock,  and  thus 
their  presence  renders  it  possible  for  small  and  large  stock  to  cross 
stretches  of  waterless  country.  They  are  known  by  the  aboriginal  name  of 
•*  Periculia." 

Erodium  cygnorum,  or  the  blue>ilowered  Crowfoot,  is  a  member  of  the 
Geranium  family,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  stock. 

The  Acacias  or  Wattles  will  at  once  be  called  to  mind,  as  they  are 
important  fodder-plants  in  the  dry  interior.  Amongst  the  principal  I 
may  mention  the  Mulga  {A,  aneura^  F.v.M.),  the  Currawang  {A,  dora- 
taxylon,  A.  Cunn.),  the  Weeping  or  True  Myall  (A.  pendula,  A.  Cunn.), 
the  Cooba  or  Willow  (A.  saltcina,  Lindl.),  while  most  of  the  others,  except 
the  Tery  prickly  ones,  haire  served  as  food  for  stock,  particularly  when 
grass  is  scarce.  Sheep  have  been  fed  for  over  a  year  on  Mulga,  and  yet 
have  produced  fair  wool.  In  many  runs  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  State, 
these  and  other  edible  shrubs  have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  are 
much  scarcer  than  formerly,  on  account  of  sheep  and  cattle  having  eaten 
down  the  seedling  plants.  Amongst  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same 
Natural  Order  as  the  Acacias  we  have  some  Cassias  (yellow- flowered  plants 
allied  to  the  Senna-plant),  which  are  browsed  upon,  and  a  sweet-scented 
yellow-flowered  Native  Clover  found  out  west,  and  whose  botanical  name  is 
Trigondla  suavissima,  Lindl. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  ornamental  shrubs  (Daviesia)  are  much 
esteemed  by  horses  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  of  their  leaves,  and  are 
known  as  **  Hop-bushes  "  on  that  account.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
confused  with  other  shrubs  which  bear  the  name  of  Hop-bush  {Dodoncta). 
These  are  so  named  because  of  their  bunches  of  fruits  resembling  hops  in 
appearance;  they  are  also  slightly  bitter,  and  are  eaten  by  stock. 

A  useful  fodder-plant  is  the  almost  leafless  Warrior-bush  (Apophyllum 
anomalum,  F.v.M.).  It  is  allied  to  the  sauce  Caper.  Two  closely-allied 
plants  now  claim  our  attention — one  of  the  so-called  Willows,  the  oTua- 
mentAl  Pittosporum  phillyroeoides,  DC,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  Box-thorn,  Bursaria  spinosa,  with  white  flowers 
and  thorns. 

The  Mallow  order  {Malvacea)  includes  a  number  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  the  tops  of  which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  but  the  stems  are  very 
fibrous.  We  may  mention  Paddy  Lucerne  {Sida  rhombi folia,  Linn.),  a 
pest  in  cooler  districts,  and  rapidly  spreading  in  the  warmer  and  moister 
parts  of  the  State,  where  it  is  a  valuable  fodder;  the  Green  Eurrajong 
(Hibiscus  heterophyllnSy  Vent.);  a  Native  Cotton  (Gossypium  Sturtii, 
F.y.M.)  of  the  western  country ;  and  the  well-known  Eurrajong  (Sterculin 
diversifalia,  G.  Don)  which  is  a  close  relation  of  the  foregoing  plants.  So 
important  is  this  tree  and  the  Quandong,  that  both  are  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  all  timber  licenses  and  permits  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
cutting  them  down  is  prohibited;  in  time  of  drought,  however,  if  the 
leaves  of  the  Eurrajong  are  required  for  feed  for  stock,  the  lighter 
branches  may  be  lopped. 

The  Wilga  {Gexjera  parviflora,  Lindl.)  is  a  useful  sheep  bush  or  small 
tree.  It  has  great  drought-resisting  powers,  and  is  of  a  very  ornamental 
nature.  The  Spotted  or  Leopard  Tree  (FHndersia  maeulosa,  F.v.M.),  a 
tree  with  spotted  bark,  and  allied  to  the  Red  Cedar,  is  also  a  useful  fodde' 
tree;  so  also  are  the  "Cattle-bush"  or  "White- wood"  (Atalaya  hemi- 
glaura,  F.v.M.)  and  Ileterodendron  olecgfolium,  Desf.,  one  of  the  trees 
called  Berrigan.  The  lattter  two  are  closely  allied  to  the  Hop-bush 
(DodoncM),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
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Some  of  the  Apple-trees  (Angophora),  and  of  the  closely-allied  gum- 
trees,  e.g,f  Eucalyptus  Gunnii^  Hook,  f.,  the  Cider  Gum,  and  the 
thickish-leaved  Eucalyptus  coriacea,  A.  Cunn.,  called  Cabbage  or  White 
Gum,  are  occasionally  used  for  cattle-feed  when  grass  is  scarce. 

We  have  a  Native  Carrot  (Daucus  brachtatus,  Sieb.)  very  closely  related 
to  the  well-known  vegetable.  It  is  astringent,  but  could,  doubtless,  be 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  To  watch  a  flock  of  sheep  feeding  on 
carrot-ground,  where  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  anything  green,  would 
astonish  a  stranger.  A  sheep  will  smell  out  a  root  and  scrape  away  with 
its  hoof  until  it  can  grasp  the  top  with  its  teeth,  and  draw  it  out. 

The  leaves  of  the  Dogwood  (Myoporum  platycarpum,  R.Br.)  are  eaten 
by  both  sheep  and  cattle ;  so,  also,  are  the  closely-allied  highly-ornamental 
"  Native  Fuchsias "  of  the  western  dry  country.  Their  botanical  name 
is  EremophUa^  and  they  sometimes  go  under  the  names  of  ''  Emu-bush  " 
and  "  Berrigan."  The  Sandalwood  is  an  Ercmophila  {E,  Mttchelli, 
Benth.),  and  so  valuable  is  it  as  a  fodder-plant  that  it  is  not  permitted  to 
fell  it  within  5  miles  of  the  Darling  River,  and  within  5  miles  of  the 
Murray,  below  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee.  Rabbits  are  very 
partial  to  its  twigs;  hence  poisoned  twigs  are  often  used  for  rabbit- 
destruction. 

The  White  Mangrove  (Avicennia  officinalis,  Linn.)  is  sometimes  browsed 
upon  by  stock.     It  is,  of  course,  only  found  in  salt-water  estuaries. 

The  "  Gooma  "  of  the  West  (Bertya  CunninghamUy  Planch.)  is  a  fodder- 
shrub  which  has  no  chance  of  making  headway  where  sheep  feed.  In  spite 
of  the  poisonous  natural  order  (Euphorbiacea)  to  which  it  belongs,  there 
is  no  record  of  it  having  proved  deleterious  to  animals.  It  has  a  pleasant 
bitter  flavour. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  our  Native  Fig-trees.  For  instance, 
in  the  winter,  when  the  branches  of  the  Moreton  Bay  Fig  {Ficus  macro- 
phylla,  Desf .)  are  pruned,  cattle  will  eagerly  devour  every  leaf,  although 
the  grass  around  may  be  both  good  and  abundant.  Both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  the  foliage  of  various  She-oaks  (Casuarina),  particularly 
C.  Cunninghamiana,  the  River  Oak,  though,  perhaps,  its  acidulous  nature 
is  sometimes  a  drawback,  causing  scouring. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  fodder-plants  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  those  which  are  eaten  by  stock  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  number.  They  necessarily  vary  in  palatableness,  bulk 
of  fodder,  nutritiveness,  and  so  forth.  Some  day,  reports  by  chemists 
and  pastoralists  on  the  value  of  our  indigenous  fodder-plants  will  be 
published,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  show  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
New  South  Wales  as  a  pastoral  country  is  largely  owing  to  her  native 
grazing  plants.  In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  people 
have  been  very  enterprising  in  introducing  the  best  fodder-plants  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  have  proved  successful,  contrary 
to  precedent  or  expectation.  The  acclimatisation  work  is  being  pushed 
on  steadily. 
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EUCALYPl'US  TREES. 

(%  B.  T.  Mmktr,  FJLM,,  Oorr.  Memh,  Ph.  jfoc  Qr.  BrH.,  LomL, 
Vurmkfr^  TeokmotBffieal  M^meum,  Hjifdmesf.) 

PflBaAPB  no  'conntry  in  the  world  oan  dLe^im  -so  ^atinctirve  a  Foseat  Plora 
as  Australia,  with  rt«  csharaoteriBtic  "  Gum-trees/'  which  form  ao  mad&fid 
a  feature  <d  the  landscape  and  probably  cosifititute  thvee-fmirliha 
of  the  total  Tegetatton  of  the  whole  ooutineut.  Of  this  large  botaaical 
fraction.  New  South  Wales  pessesses  a  larger  proportion  of  speoies  than 
any  other  State  oi  the  Caniwonwealth — probably  about  130  out  of  a  total 
ol  200  for  the  whole  oontinent.  During  reoent  years  much  Bcientofic 
investigation  has  been  undertaLsn  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  classifi- 
ctrtion  and  eoonomios  of  this  important  group  of  trees;  jierertheless, 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  investigation  still  remains  for  the  economic 
botanist  and  chemist. 

Neither  has  the  systematic  euoalyptologist  been  idle  during  the  last 
ten  years,  for  nearly  fifty  undescribed  species  have  been  recorded  from 
this  State  alone. 

The  genus  was  first  named  Aromadendron  by  Dr.  William  Anderson, 
the  surgeon  of  Captain  Cooks  second  and  third  expeditions,  when 
collecting  with  Captain  Furneaux  in  Tasmania,  where  Hobart  now  stands ; 
and,  according  to  Mueller,  the  first  species  named  was  a  ''  Stringybark  " 
now  known  as  E,  obligua,  L'Her. 

The  name  Eucalyptus  was  bestowed  by  L*Heritier  in  1788,  the  word 
being  derived  from  the  Gred^  cC  ''  well ''  and  #caAvTrai  ''  1  cover/'  in 
allusion  to  tlie  operculum  or  lid  wliioli  covers  the  calyx  until  the  stamens 
are  fully  developed,  and  this  is  tlie  name  by  which  these  valuable  trees  are 
now  known  in  botanical  literature. 

The  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  oemparatively  small  for  such  large  trees,  and 
are  differentiated  from  all  otiters  of  tiie  same  natural  order,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  from  almost  all  others  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the 
operculum  or  lid  of  the  bud.  This  characteristic  or  feature  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  fadnation  of  the  petals,  which  otherwise,  like  sepals, 
are  wanting,  although  fully  dev«lof>ed  in  the  cognate  genera,  Tristania 
and  Angophoro, 

As  the  stamens  gradually  nurture  and  unfold,  tiiey  throw  of!  the  cap  or 
operculum,  and  so  expose  the  Aeotory  to  the  visitant  insect  polleniser,  and 
i^n  this  connection  a  remarkable  fact  yet  remains  to  be  determined,  viz,, 
although  the  time  of  flowering  of  a  number  of  species  is  synchronoua, 
little  or  no  cross-fertilisation  appears  to  take  place. 

The  number  of  species  on  the  Blue  Mountains  is  quite  limited, 
and  if  cross  fertilisation  had  taken  place,  innumerable  species  would 
be  found  there  to-day ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  according  to  the 
data  available,  the  number  of  species  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
nearly  100  years  ago.  Not  only  has  tliis  constancy  of  morphological 
character  of  species  apparently  been  maintained  over  long  periods,  but 
recent  researches  carried  out  at  this  museum  have  proved  also  that  each 
species  shows  no  variation  of  chemical  constituents,  no  matter  how  far 
apart  the  trees  may  grow,  whether  in  California,  South  Africa,  or 
Australia.  Environment  has  probably,  therefore,  a  slow  influence  in 
producing:  variation — that  is,  so  far  as  our  limited  observations  have 
been  made  during  recent  years. 
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'Skmr  tvmt^  i&  stylbdb  m,  oayaula,  aiMb  ia^  iw  »  rule,,  pear-shaped  09  pilnlBK^ 
muk  is  ono:  of  the.  beat  gufida*  fior  apeoifia  detemaination.. 

The  leaves^  liike.  etiiar  pa*t»  ofi  lifaeaa  wendaKfui  taroea,  afoa  ohairaeteviBto; 
the  most  common  form  being  lanceolate- falcate,,  the  o^er  forms  ranging 
from  linear^  or  narrow  lanceolate,*  to  orbicular.  Two  forma,  mostly 
cordate,  and  lanceolate,  often  oocuc  on  the  same  tree,  when  the  former 
are  called  '^  sucker  leases,"  alitliough  not  suck  in  strict  botanical  terms. 
The'  normal  leaves  are  fixed  vertically,,  and.  so  do  not  giv<e  so  much  shade 
aa.  obtains  with  moat  trees..  The  venation  is  generally  well  pronounced, 
the  lateral  veins  varying:  in  the  different  groups  in  the  ang^e  of.  obliquity 
with  the  mid-rib.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  research,  on  the  Eucalypts  carried  out  at  this  museum  was 
the  correlation,  of  the  sciences  botany  and  chemistry.  It  was  found 
possible  to  group  botanically  and  chemically  the  various  species,  according 
to  the  obliquity  or  the  angle  of  the  lateral  veins,  the  venation  of  each- 
group  corresponding  with  the  chemical  constituents  contained  in  the  oiL 

Thus  those  species  commonly  called  "  Bloodwood  **'  have  their  lateral 
veins  closely  packed  and  almost  transverse,  a  disposition  that  indicates 
the  presence  of  Pinene  as  a  principal  constituent,  the  absence  of  PheUan^ 
drene,  and  traces  only  of  Eucalyptol  in  the  oil  yielded  by  the  leaves. 

As  the  lateral  veins  became  slightly  more  oblique  and  more  open  than 
those  of  the  above  group,  it  was  found  that  this  form  of  vei^ation  indicated 
the  presence  principally  of  Pinene  and  Eucalyptol,  Phellandrene  being 
aiMent.. 

the  next  focm  ot  venation  in>dicates  the  presence  ot  Euoalyptol,  a 
daminishtBg  amount  of-  Pinene,  and  small  quantity  of  Aromadendron  oils. 

The  third  daea.  has  the  intramarginal  veia>  farther  remeved  from  the 
ed^  than  the  pseviom  groups,  while  the  liateral  veins  are  more  distinct 
and*  aligiiti»r  move  obUqua;  in.  these  are  fomd^  Eiioalyptel  over  40*  per 
cent.,,  and)  traces  ot  PheHaodrene  only  in  sub-claas  (b). 

"bn  the  next  group  the  intramarginal  vein  m  not  quite  so  far  removed 
from  the  edge,  the  oil  yielding  Eueaiyptol,  Pinene,  and  Aromadendral — 
the  Euoal3rptol  not  exneeding  30  per  cent.,  and  PheUandrene  being-  absent. 

Isn  gixiup  five,  which  ha»  a  more  op«i  venation,  the  oil.  consisted  of 
Pinene,  Euealyptoly  and  Phellandrene — the  Eucalyptol*  not  exceeding 
30*  pear  oent. 

The  next  group  has  the  lateral'  veins*  move  spicadang  and  oblique*  than 
the  previous  one,  whent  the  oil  contains  Phellandvene,  Eucalyptol,  and  the 
Peppermint  Ketone — the  Euoalyptol  not  exceeding  30  per  cent. 

€rraduating  from  this  group  is  the  final  division^  which  has  the  intra- 
marginal  vein  faar  removed  hrom.  the  edge,,  and  in  some  instances  wabr 
tended  by  a  secondary  one.  Tlie  lateral  veins  are  very  oblique — in  fact, 
almost  parallel  with  tlie  mid-rib,  the  oil  constituents  consisting  lairgely  of 
Phellandrene  and  the  Peppermint  Ketone,  Eucalyptol  being  almost 
entirely  absent. 

The  systematic  dassiiieation'  of  the  Eucalypts  has  always  presented 
diffiimltiea  to  the  botanist,  and  several  systems,  founded  on  the  morphology 
ofi  the  fruit, '  flowers,  leaves,  characteristics  of  the  barks,  &c.,  have  been 
devised.  None  of  these  has  been  found  altogether  satisfactory  nor  generally 
adopted,  andi  when  the  cognate  sc fence  of  chemistry  was  isitroduced  as  an 
aid  to  their  diagnosis,  the  above  systems  were  found  quite  unreliable  and 
too  artificial. 

A  new  system  has  been  laid  down  by  Baker  and  Smith  in  their  work 
"  Eucalypts  and  their  Essential  Oils,"  for  these  authors,  when  working 
on  morphological  grounds  alone,  found  that  many  of  the  so-called 
individual  species  possessed  different  barks,  timber,  oils,  dyes,  &c.,  a 
state  of  things  which  quite  differed  from  the  usual  definition  of  a  species, 
and,  consequently,  such  an  artificial  system  (as  this  research  appeared  to 
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prove  it)  had  to  be  discarded,  and  what  is,  apparently,  a  more  real  or 
natural  system  of  classification  had  to  be  adopted,  viz.,  founding  a  species, 
not  on  morphological  characters  of  dried  material  alone,  but  on — 

1.  A  perfect  field  knowledge  of  the  trees. 

2.  The  nature  and  character  of  their  barks. 

3.  The  nature  and  character  of  their  timbers. 

4.  Morphology  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  buds,  &c. 

6.  Chemical  properties  and  physical  characters  of  the  oils,   dyes, 

kinos,  &c.,  and  any  other  evidence,  such  as  histology,  physiology, 

kcy  that  will  assist  in  establishing  differences  or  affinities  of 

species. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  species  so  founded  is  practically  constant 

in  specific  characters,  however  great  the  range  of  distribution  may  be. 

This  system,  which  the  authors  claim  to  be  a  natural  one,  has  been  well 
received  in  America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
conmiercial  community,  especially  the  oil  distiller,  for  by  it  he  can 
ascertain,  by  inspection  of  the  leaf  of  a  Eucalyptus,  the  class  of  oil  it  will 
yield. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  of  immense  importance,  whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  timber,  essential  oils,  dyes,  perfumes,  or  kinos. 

TIMBERS. 

In  the  rush  for  land  settlement  millions  of  these  valuable  trees  have 
been  felled  and  burnt  off,  so  that  to-day  the  supply  of  hardwoocf  is 
becoming  seriously  less;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  "  Ironbark,'f  for 
whereas  in  former  years  our  Railway  authorities  would  always  specify 
"  Ironbark ''  in  calling  for  tenders  for  the  supply  of  sleepers,  to-day  this 
particular  kind  is  so  difficult  to  procure  that  less  durable  timbers  have  to 
be  accepted  and  used  as  a  substitute.  What  is  still  more  to  be  deplored 
is,  that  little,  if  any,  effort  is  being  made  to  re-afforest  the  country  with 
these  fast-disappearing  valuable  species. 

In  South  Africa  and  California,  a  much  more  pleasing  picture  presents 
itself  in  regard  to  Eucalyptus  cultivation,  for  there  the  ''Gum"  tree 
is  so  highly  valued  that  vast  areas  are  being  reserved  for  its  cultivation, 
and  it  is  being  introduced  into  all  newly-opened  country.  The  importa- 
tion of  Eucalyptus  seed  into  South  Africa  from  Sydney  alone  was  valued, 
during  1904,  at  about  £600.  On  the  one  hand  Australia  is  cutting  out 
and  destroying  with  feverish  haste  one  of  its  most  magnificent  gifts  of 
Nature, — its  Eucalyptus  trees,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  South  Africa  is 
just  as  feverishly  planting  them  in  all  directions,  realising  that  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  Eucalyptus  trees  will  probably 
be  estimated  by  millions  in  that  country,  and  their  timber  value  will  fall 
not  far  short  of  that  number  of  pounds. 

Timber  is  the  most  important  product  of  our  Eucalypts,  and  being  hard 
and  durable  it  is  employed  more  particularly  in  house  building,  bridge 
construction,  sleepers,  piles,  heavy  wheels,  railway  goods  waggons,  wood- 
blocking,  girders,  ship  building,  and  generally  where  durability  and 
hardness  are  the  desired  factors. 

The  most  highly-prized  timbers  of  our  "Gum"  trees  for  specific 
purposes  are : — 

1.  Ironbares. 

Under  this  vernacular  there  are  three  marketable  varieties.  These  are 
not  generally  sold  under  their  distinctive  vernacular,  being  all  designated 
"Ironbark."  They  vary  somewhat  in  their  grain,  texture,  hardness,  and 
durability,  the  White  Ironbark  being  placed  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
three  in  these  respects. 
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They  are  used  principally  for  girders,  sleepers,  and  wherever  great 
strength  is  required  in  construction  works  such  as  bridges  and  whanres. 

They  are  close  grained,  very  hard,  heavy,  dark-coloured,  and  the  most 
durable  of  all  Eucalyptus  timbers. 

The  conmiercial  species  are :  White  or  Grey  Ironbark  (E,  panieidata^ 
Sm.),  Narrow-leaved  Ironbark  {E.  crebra,  F.v.M.),  Broad-leaved  Iron- 
bark  (E,  tiderophlaia,  Benth.). 

2.  Tallow-wood. 

A  greyish-yellow,  hard,  close-grained,  heavy,  strong,  very  durable 
timber,  which  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  requiring  strength  in 
structures. 

It  is  used  principally  for  bridge  construction,  house  building,  wood- 
paving,  and  especially  for  parquetry  and  flooring,  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  considered  facile  princepa  of  all  our  native  timbers.  Only 
one  tree  has  this  vernacular — E,  microcorys,  F.v.M. 

3.  Mahoqai^ieb. 

These  rank  amongst  some  of  our  best  conuuercial  timbers.  They  vary 
in  colour  and  texture  of  grain. 

(a)  Forest  Mahogany  {E,  resinifera,  Sm.). 

A  deep  red  coloured,  open,  free-working  timber.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
heavy  for  cabinet  work,  although  the  colour  is  a  strong  recommendation, 
but  is  very  useful  in  building  construction  and  wood-blocking. 

(6)  Bastard  Mahogany,  or  Bangalay  (E,  botryoides,  Sm.). 

A  reddish-coloured,  hard,  qlose-grained,  interlocked  timber,  suitable 
for  heavy  timber  framing,  and  very  durable. 

(c)  Mahogany  (E.  hemilampra,  F.v.M.). 

A  fairly  hard,  light  reddish  coloured  timber,  closer  in  the  grain  than 
the  ''  Mahogany  "  (E,  resinifera,  Sm.),  and  not  subject  to  the  attack  of 
borers  like  that  wood.    Very  suitable  for  cabinet  work. 

(d)  Swamp  Mahogany  (E.  robusta,  Sm.). 

A  hard,  red-coloured,  close-grained  timber,  well  suited  for  sleepers, 
decking,  and  general  building  purposes. 

(e)  White  Mahogany  {E.  acmenoides,  Schau.). 

A  pale-coloured,  hard,  close,  straight  grained,  heavy  timber,  suitable 
for  bridge  and  wharf  construction.  It  also  makes  excellent  sleepers, 
being  very  durable  in  the  ground. 

4.  Gums. 

This  vernacular  name  is  bestowed  by  settlers  and  timber-getters  on 
those  Eucalyptus  trees  which  have  a  smooth  bark.  The  species  vary  much 
in  the  nature  and  colour  of  their  timber,  and  may  be  classified  as — 

(a)  Red  Gums  (E.  tereiicorni^,  Sm. ;  E.  rostrata,  Sch.). 

These  produce  a  hard,  close-grained,  reddish-coloured,  durable  timber, 
excellent  for  many  purposes. 

(b)  Grey  Gums  (E,  punctata,  DC. ;  E.  propinqua,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

These  are  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  as  the  above,  but  are  heavier 
and  more  durable. 
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This  is  an  ezofSent  timfaer,  and  probabilj  the  bert  of  'A»  Oimu.  ft  ii 
very  hard,  clote-grained,  and  hear^-,  and  k  difficizlt  ^  diatingiBih  "Cvmii 
Ironbark  when  in  flitches  or  sleepers. 

{d)  Uae  GttOM. 
E.  globulus,  Labillj  E.  Maidenfl,  F/c.V. 
These  are  both  pale-coloured,  hard,  durable*  fissile  timbers. 

JE.  mdigna,  Sm. 

This  is  the  f  ameos  **  Blue  Qum  "  of  Sydney.  It  has  a  leddiah^icolaned* 
rather  fissile,  open  grained  timber.  It  is  a  splendid  working  woodl,  and 
naad  mostly  for  wheeHrrigfat  -work,  home  boilding,  waad-fafeduy  he. 

(e)    Mountain  Gum  (E,  gontoealyx,  F.T.M.). 

A  pale-coloured,  hard,  close-grained  timber,  very  dAirahle,  and  princi- 
pally used  for  bridge  construction,  and  house  posts  and  joists. 

(/)  Spotted  Gtrm  (E.  macuktta.  Hook.). 

This  tree  is  fairly  well  distributed  througho«tt  the  ooaatel  ^stxiets  and 
ranges,  and  is  a  recognised  coiuinercial  timber  in  the  j^dney  market,  it 
is  a  fairly  hard,  pale-coloured,  usually  fissile  timber,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively by  coach-builders. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  suitableness  for  wood4>k>oking, 
its  bad  repute  for  this  purpose  in  some  instanees  being,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  presence  of  sap-wood  in  the  samples  -used. 

The  following  can  be  ranked  as  second-class  timben^  and  are  so  uaed  : — 

(a)  Flooded  Gum  (E.  paludosa,  R.T.B.). 

(b)  Scribbly  Gum  (E.  kafmantoma,  Sm.). 

(r)  Ribbonv  or  Manna  Gum  (E.  viminalis,  Labill.). 
(d)  Spotted  Gum  (E.  macuiouu,  it.T.B.). 

5.  Blagebutt. 

E,  pUtdarU^  Sm. 

This  is  a  pale-coloured,  fairly  hard,  straight-grained  timber,  and  one 
of  the  best  all  round  commercial  timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
quoted  in  tiie  prioe-list  of  coast  timber  merchants.  It  is  nfled  for  railway 
goods  carriages,  posts  and  rails,  shipwork,  wheehrrights'  work,  bridge 
construction,  and  general  building  purposes. 

6.  Strivgtbarkb. 

These  constitute  a  useful  section  of  the  Eucalypts,  as  the  timbers, 
although  inferior  to  Ironbark  and  some  other  groups  of  the  genus,  are 
much  used  in  general  house  building,  for  posts  and  rails,  as  well  as  for 
lighter  work. 

They  have  been  divided  into — 

(a)  "White  Stringybark  {E.  e^tgenimden,  Sieb.). 

(b)  Small-leaved 'Stringybark*(£'.  WUkinitoniafui,  R.T.B.). 

(c)  Brown  Stringybark  (A\  capitellata,  Sm.). 

(d)  Red  Stringybark  (E.  macrorhynchay  F.v.M.). 

(e)  Silver-top  'Stringybark  {E ,  larvojnnea,  R.T.B.). 
(/)  Stringybark  {E.  obliquuy  L*Her.). 

lo)  Stringybark,  {E.  nigra,  R.T.B.). 
(h)  Stringybark  (E.  dexfropinea,  R.T.B.). 
(t)  Stringybark  (E.  umbra,  R.T.B.). 
(;)  Stringbark  (A\  carnra,  R.T.B.). 
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7.  BOZBB. 

The  difierBBt  apecks  of  "  Boxes "  are  soattored  throughout  the  State, 
but  the  timber,  while  utilised  for  yarious  purposes  on  the  farm  and 
homestead,  is  seldom  found  on  the  Sydney  market.  The  timber  of  most 
is  .close-grained,  hard,  and  very  durable  in  the  ground,  and  is  suitable 
for  bridge  construction,  sleepers,  &c. ;  it  also  makes  excellent  firewood. 
The  species  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

White  Woods. 

Box  (E,  hemiphloia,  F.v.M.). 

Bastard  Box  {E,  bicolor,  A.  Cunn.). 

White  Box  (E.  alhens,  Miq.). 

Grey  Box  {E.  quadrangulata,  H.D.  etJ.H.M.). 

Box  {E,  Bosistoana,  F.v.M.). 

Light  Brown  Woods* 

Bastard  Box  (E.  Fletcheri,  R.T.B.). 
Bimbal  Box(E,  populifolia.  Hook.). 
Fuzzy  Box  {E.  eonica,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 
Mallee  Box  (E,  Woolhiana,  R.T.B.). 

Yellowish  Woods. 
Yellow  Box  {E.  melliodora,  A.  Cunn.). 
Apple  Top  Box  (E,  angophoroides,  R.T.B.). 

Red  Woods. 

Ironbark  Box  (E,  affinis,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

Red  Box  (E.  pmidula,  A.  Cunn.). 

Red  Box  (E.  ovalifolia,  R.T.B.). 

Red  Box  \E.  ovalifolia,  R.T.B.,  var.  lanceolata,  R.T.  et  H.G.S.). 

Red  Box  (E,  polyanthema,  Schau.). 

Red  Box  (E.  microtheca^  F.v.M.). 

Red  Box  {E,  Rudderi,  J.H.M.). 

8.  Ashes. 

These  are  mostly  pale-coloured  woods,  and  are  valued  for  house 
building,  bridge  making,  &c.,  in  the  districts  in  which  they  occur, 
although,  of  course,  not  so  durable  as  Ironbarks,  Mountain  Gum,  Slaty 
Gum,  Boxes,  &c. 

The  bdst  of  ihi%  class  are  :*^ 

(a)  White  Ash  {E.  fraxinoides,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

This  is  a  splendid  timber,  having  a  straight  grain,  and  is  quite  pale- 
coloured,  fissile,  and  resilient.     The  same  remarks  also  apply  to 

{h)  Mountain. Ash  {E.  oreades,  R.T.B.). 

This  is  also  a  mountain  species,  and  makes  the  best  golf  handles  of  any 
of  our  Eucalyptus  timbers. 

(c)  Mountain  Ash  (E,  Siehtria^w.,  F.v.M.). 

This  "timber  is  used  for  general  farm  work,  but  is  darker  in  colour  to 
the  above  species,  and  is  affected  sometimes  with  a  few  "  pin  holes."  It  is 
hard,  heavy,  and  durable. 

(d)  Mountain  Ash  {E.  Ddegatensis,  R.T..B.). 

A  pale-coloured,  straight-grained,  fissile,  easily-worked  timber,  much 
used  for  house  building  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  State. 
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9.  Mebbmatb  akd  Pbppbrxints. 

These  trees  are  closely  allied.  The  timber  is  pale-ooloured,  fissile,  but 
not  valued  for  its  durability,  and  only  used  on  farms  in  a  general  way, 
and  when  other  more  desirable  timbers  are  scarce. 

The  varieties 


(a)  Messmate— -ilT.  amygdalina,  Labill. ;  E.  vitrea^  R.T.B. ;  E.  fMii- 
gala,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.     ("  Cut  Tail.") 

(6)  Peppermints — E,  piperita^  Sm. ;  E.  dives,  Schau. 

10.  Blood  WOODS. 

These  are  timbers  not  much  in  request,  and,  in  fact,  not  placed  on  the 
market,  being  mostly  subject  to  gum-veins;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
very  durable  in  the  ground.  The  timber  is  fairly  close-grained,  fissile, 
and  easily  worked. 

The  trees  are  generally  classified  as — 

(a)  Red  Bloodwoods — E,  corymbonay  Sm. ;  E.  intermedia,  R.T.B. ; 
E,  trachypMoia,  F.v.M. ;  E,  terminalis,  F.v.M. 

(6)  White    Bloodwood — E,    eximia,    Sch.     This    is    a   pale-coloured 
timber,  resembling  in  texture  some  of  the  Stringybarks. 


Vernacular  Names. — Care  must  be  taken  commercially  in  regard  tj  the 
vernacular  names,  as  they  often  have  only  a  local  significance. 


OILS. 


The  first  published  record  of  a  Eucalyptus  oil  is  that  contained  in 
White's  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,"  where  it  is  stated  : 
**  The  name  of  Peppermint  tree  has  been  given  to  this  plant  by  Mr.  White* 
on  aocount  of  the  very  great  resemblance  between  the  essential  oil  drawn 
from  its  leaves  and  that  obtained  from  the  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita) 
which  grows  in  England.  The  oil  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  much 
more  efficacious  in  removing  all*  cholioky  complaints  than  that  of  the 
English  Peppermint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  less  pungent  and 
more  aromatic.     A  quart  of  the  oil  has  been  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Wilson." 

This  oil  was  extracted  by  First  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  Considen,  who 
came  out  with  the  First  Fleet,  and  a  portion  of  whose  letter  in  this 
connection  is  well  worth  reproducing  here: — ''  Historical  Records  of  New 
South  Wales,"  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  page  220:  ''  .  .  .  We  have  a  large 
Peppermint  tree,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  English  Pepper- 
mint. I  have  sent  you  a  specimen  of  it.  If  there  is  any  merit  in 
applying  these  and  many  other  samples  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
wretches  here,  I  certainly  claim  it,  being  the  first  who  discovered  and 
recommended  them.     .     ." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  one  of  the  first  products  sent  from  New  Soutli 
Wales  after  its  settlement  was  a  Eucalyptus  oil.  From  this  time  onward, 
it  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in  a  fitful  way,  till  the  late  Mr.  J.  Bosisto, 
of  Victoria,  took  up  the  systematic  distillation  in  the  sister  State.  And 
BO  the  distillation  of  the  oil  has  proceeded,  until  to-day  it  is  a  well* 
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established  industry  in  at  least  three  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  value  of  the  exported  product  amounting  in  1906  to  nearly  £20>000. 

The  first  chemical  investigation  of  the  oil  dates  back  only  some  thirty 
years  when  M.  Cloez  undertook  a  chemical  investigation  on  the  oil  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Labill.,  the  material  for  his  research  being  obtained 
from  some  young  plants  cultivated  at  Paris. 

This  event  is  important,  as  the  term  Eucalyptol  was  given  by  M.  Cloez 
to  the  portion  of  oil  distilling  at  about  175  degrees  C,  and  it  is  this 
fraction  that  remains  to-day  the  chief  constituent  of  therapeutical  oils. 

Another  important  fact  attaches  to  this  investigation  of  M.  Cloez,  for 
he  mentions  that  his  material  was  obtained  from  Paris  as  well  as 
Melbourne,  and  that  the  chemical  results  were  the  same,  thus  proving  the 
practical  constancy  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil  of  the  same  species  of 
Eucalypts. 

This  question  of  constancy  of  chemical  constituents  in  distinct  species 
received  much  attention  in  the  researches  of  Baker  and  Smith,  and  in 
every  case  tested,  little  or  no  variation  was  found. 

The  list  of  investigators  of  Eucalyptus  oils  would  be  too  long  to  be 
reproduced  in  an  article  such  as  this,  but  their  work  will  be  found  in 
scientific  serial  literature  and  monographs  published  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  most  exhaustive  monograph  yet  published  on  the  Eucalypts  and 
their  essential  oils  is  that  by  Messrs.  R.  T.  Baker  and  H.  G.  Smith,  of 
the  Technological  Museum,  Sydney. 

Prior  to  this  publication  the  officers  of  this  commercial  institution  were 
often  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the 
economics  of  the  Eucalypts  of  New  South  Wales,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  oils,  so  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  this  State  possessed  trees  at 
least  equal  in  yield  and  quality  of  oil  to  those  of  other  States,  a  scientific 
investigation  was  undertaken,  lasting  over  five  years,  and  over  40  tons  of 
material  were  obtained  from  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  results  proved  that  New  South  Wales  was  just  as  rich  as  other 
States  in  its  oil-yielding  trees,  and  in  several  instances  its  trees  produced 
better  commercial  oils,  and  can  meet  the  world's  demand  for  high  or  low 
grade  Eucalyptus  oils.  These  results  have  been  published  in  book  form 
by  the  Government  Printer. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  ''  Gum  "  trees  by  these  authors, 
together  with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  oils  : — 

Group  I. 

Eucalypts  which  give  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  Pinene,  without  Phellan- 
drene,  and  in  which  Eucalyptol  is  almost  or  quite  absent. 

This  section  includes  the  Bloodwoods  and  a  few  "  Stringybarks,"  but 
as  the  oil  of  these  is  not  at  present  of  any  commercial  value,  the  species 
are  not  particularised. 

Group  II. 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consisting  principally-  of  Pinene  and 
Eucalyptol  J  but  in  which  the  latter  constituent  does  nojt  exceed  J^O  per 
cent.     Phellandrene  is  absent. 

Fifteen  species  were  found  to  fulfil  the  above  conditions,  but  none  yield 
a  commercial  oil. 
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Gfioup  IIL^ClaMi  (a), 

Bueafyptn  which  yield  an  oil  connsting  prineipaUy  of  Jfwccdyptol  and 
Pinency  and  in.  whi^h  the  Euoalyptol  exeeed$  4Q  p&r-  eetU.  FJisUati' 
dfrene  is  absent. 

This  contains  the  most  important  commercial  oil-yieldSng^  trees  of  tile 
genus,  and  numbers  twenty-seven  species  : — 

Red  or  Forest  Mahogany  (E,  resinifera,  Sm.). 

Bed  Box  {E.  polyanthema^  Schau.). 

E,  Behriafut,  F.v.M. 

White  Gum  {E.  Rosgii,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.&.). 

Red  Box  (E.  petuivla,  A.  Cunn.). 

Cabbage,  White  Gum  or  Mountain  Gum  (E.  deilbata^  A.  Cunn.). 

Eiicalyptue  ttreticornis,  Sm. ;  var.  linearis,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 

River' Red  Gum  {E,  rostrata,  Schl. ;  var.  borealis,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S.). 

Spotted  or  Brittle  Gum  (E,  tnaeulosa,  R.T.B.). 
*Sallow  or  Swamp  Gum  (E,  eamphora,  R.T.B.)* 

Grey  Gum  (E,  punctata,  D.C.). 

Iron  wood  {E,  squamosa^  H.D.  et  J.fi.M.). 

Apple   or   WooUybutt,    Butt    Butt   of   Gippsland   (E,    Bridgesiana^ 
R.T.B.). 
*A  Mountain  Gum  (E,  goniocalyx,  F.v.M.). 

Bastard  Box  (E.  bieUor,  A.  Cunn.). 

E,  viminalis,  var.  a.  * 

Bembil  Box  or  Poplar-Ieavcd  Box  {E.  populifoliay  Hook.). 

WooUybutt  (E.  tongifolia^  Link,  and  Otto.)^ 

A  Blue  Gum  {E.  Maideni,  F.v.M.). 
*Blue  Gum  (E,  globulus,  Labill.)^ 

E.  ptdvtrulentay  Sims.. 
*Argyle  Apple  {E,  cinerea,  F.v.M.). 

Apple  of  Victoria  (E,  Sluartianay  F.v.M.). 

E,  Stuartiatia,  F.v.M.;  var.  cordata,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 

Grey  Mallee  (E.  Morrisii,  R.T.B.). 
♦White  Top,  Gully  A«h,  White  Ironbark  (E.  Smithii,  R.T.B.). 

Red  Flowering  Ironbark  {E.  sideroxylon,  A.  Cunn.). 

Gnoup  III.-~Cla«  (6). 
Euealyptn  which  yield  an  oil  containing  over  iO  per  cent,  of  Eucalypfd, 
but  in  which  the  Pinene  is  diminishing  and  Aromadendral  is  making 
its  appearance,  thus  approaching  the  typical  "  Boxes/'     PheUandrene 
is  absent. 
This  also  includes  some  of  the  most  important  commercial  oil  yielding 
trees  of  the  genus,  and  numbers  six  species  : — 

Bundy  or  Bastard  Box  {E,  Cambagei,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 
♦Blue  Mallee  (E,  polybractea,  R.T.B.). 
♦Bull  Mallee  (E.  dutnosa,  A.  Cunn.). 
♦Red  or  Water  Mallee  (E,  oleosa,  F.v.M.). 
*E,  cneorifolia,  DC. 
E,  stricta,  Sieb. 

Group  III.— Class  (c), 
Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  containing  over  J^O  per  cent,  of  Eucalyptd, 
but  in  which  Phellandrene  is  making  its  appearance,  thus  approaching 
the  Phellandrene  oils. 

Yellow  Box  {E.  melliodora,  A.  Cunn.). 

E,  ovalifoliay  R.T.B. ;  var.  lanceolata,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 


*  Oi!«  At  prmeot  being  distilled  in  New  South  Wales. 
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Gfioup  IV. 
EnccJfpin  which  yield  an  oU  e^nnHing  larfnhj  of  BuealypM,  FviMnm, 
and  Aromadendral,   but  in  which  the  Suealyptol  does  not  exceed 
30  per  cent.     Phellandtene  is  abeent. 

Red  or  Blue  Gum  (E,  tereticornis,  Sm.). 

ironwood  (E^  punctata,  D.C. ;  var.  didyma,  R.T.B.  et  H.6.S.)l 

A  Mallee  (i?.  gracUie,  F.t.M.). 

Green,  Red,  or  Brown  Mallee  {E,  viridie,  R.T.B.). 

Mallee  Box  (E.  WooUsiana,  R.T.B.). 

White  Box  (E.  albens,  Miq.). 

Box  (E,  hemiphloia,  F.v.M.). 

Group  V. 

Eucalypts   which  yield  an   oil   consisting   of  PinenCy   Euealyptol,  and 
Phellandrene,  hut  in  which  Euealyptol  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent. 

None  of  the  twenty  Bpecies  in  this  group  is  at  present  being  worked 
for  oil. 

Group  VI. 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consistifig  largely  of  Phellandrene,  Euca- 
lyptol,  and  the  Peppermint  Ketone^  but  in  which  the  Euealyptol  does 
.     not  exceed  30  per  cent, 

E.  amygdalina  is  the  most  important  oil  speoies  in  this  group,  as  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  the  oil  will  yield  over  30  pes  oeat.  of  Euealyptol. 
The  Sydney  Peppermint  (E.  piperita,  Sm.). 
♦Messmate  (E.  amygdalina,  Labill.). 
White  Top  Messmate  (E.  vitrea,  R.T.B. ). 

Group  VI.— Class  (6). 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  Phellandrene  and  the 
Peppermint  Ketone,  and  in  which  Euealyptol  is  alinoet,  if  not  quite, 
absent. 
The  species  of  this  group  are  mostly  known  yernacularly  as  Pepper- 
mints, and  should  the  constituent  Piperitone  become  of  therapeutic  value, 
E.  dives  will  supply  the  demand,  as  the  yield  of  oil  is  sometimes  over 
3  per  cent.  • 

Cabbage  or  White  Gum  (E.  coriacea,  A.  Cunn.). 
Mountain  Ash  {E.  Sieheriaita,  F.v.M.). 
A  Mountain  Ash  (E.  oreades,  R.T.B.). 
♦Peppermint  or  Broad-leaved  Peppermint  {E.  dives,  Schauer). 
*White-top  Peppermint  or  River  White  Gum  {E .  glomerata,  J.H.M.) 
White  Ash  Silver-topped  Mountain  Ash  {E.  Delegatensis,  R.T.B.). 
Stringybark  (E.  ohliqua,  L'Her.). 

Gnevp  VII. 
Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  not  readity  placed  in  the  other  groups. 
Lead  Gum,  Black  Sally  {E.  stellulata,  Sieb.). 

♦Paddy's  River  Box»  or  the  Camden  Woollybutt  {E,  Macarthuri,  H.IX 
et  J.H.M.). 
Black  Gum  (E.  aggregata,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 
E.  virgata,  Sieb*. 

B«Atard  Mahogany  (E.  patentinemis,  R.T.B.). 
E.  apiculata,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 
Citron-scented  Gum  (E,  eiiriodora,  ]&x>k.). 
Lemon-scented  Ironbark  {E,  staigeriaaia). 

*  OiU  at  present  Mn^  distfUed  in  New  Sooth  WaJe«. 
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'  it  \t  vellowish  in  tint,  very  mobile,  with  ft  rather  disagreeable  persistent 
•dour,  though  some  consider  it  not  unpleasant,  and  its  odour  is  marked 
when  mixed  in  the  oil.     It  is  strongly  laevo-fotary. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  natural  eucalyptol  in  Eucalyptus  oils  is  in  some 
way  due  to  the  presence  of  this  aldehyde,  as  all  the  oils  containing  it  are, 
when  rectified,  more  or  less  tinted  yellow,  and  usually  contain  more  or 
less  eucalyptol ;  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  yellowish  tint  of  those  oils  richest 
in  eucalyptol  is  also  traoesble  to  the  original  presence  of  aromadendral. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  (Sydney  Uniyersity)  states  that,  of  the  five  aldehydea 
in  Eucalyptus  oils,  this  is  the  most  important  as  regards  action  on 
bacteria ;  of  the  others,  mitral  only  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  oils  of 
one  or  two  species,  citronellal  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  of 
species  £.  citri4)dora^  *llook.,  while  butaldehyde  and  valeraldehyde  are  too 
irritating  to  the  bronchial  muoeus  membrane  to  be  of  any  use  for 
administering  medicinally. 

It  was  found  by  this  investigation  .  to  destroy  the  Bacterium 
Staphylococcus  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  Bacillus  Coli  Communis  in  ten 
minutes,  thus  proving  that  the  presence  of  this  constituent  in  the  oils 
•f  .the  '*  BojMS  ''  largdy  increases  their  bactericidal  powers. 

Citral. — Only  one  Eucalyptus  yielded  this  constituent  in  any  quantity, 
•^s.,  E.  Sfaifffriana,  F.v.M.,  a  tree  with  quite  a  restricted  distribution  in 
Queensland. 

This  substance  is  of  very  frequent  and  extensive  occurrence  in  essential 
oils,  and  givsvS  the  characteristic  odour  to  lemon  oils  and  oils  having  a 
lemon-like  and  verbena  aroma,  such  as  the  oil  of  the  Lemon  Grass  of 
India  and  lemons.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  Eucalyptus 
constituents,  and  is  largely  used  in  perfumery. 

Citronellal. — This  constituent  occurs  only  in  a  few  •pedes,  but  moat 
plentifully  in  the  oil  of  E.  citriodora.  Hook.  This  oil,  which  is  largely 
Attracted  in  Queensland  at  Rockhampton,  where  that  particular  species 
is  abundant,  is  much  used  as  a  perfume  for  soap. 

Piperitone. — The  group  of  Eucalypts  commonly  known  as  Peppermints 
was  so  named  on  account  of  the  marked  peppermint  odour  of  the  leaves. 
The  sub^anoe  giving  this  odour  eccurs  in  many  species,  and  has  been 
named  Piperitone ;  and  should  this  body  become  of  industrial  and  thera- 
peutical value,  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited  as  the  highest  yield  of  oil 
over  other  species  of  the  genus  occurs  in  the  Peppermint. 

Wlien  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  has  a  hot  and  pungent  effect,  and  when 
swallowed  has  a  stimulating  and  carminative  effect.  It  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  influenza,  and  possibly  so  in  acute  coryza.  Baker  and  Smith 
affirm  that,  as  far  as  their  empirical  knowledge  goes,  it  is  more  efficacious 
in  cases  of  influenza  than  eucalyptol. 

The  terpene  Eucalyptus  oils  like  E.  dives  are  coming  into  demand,  and 
orders  have  recently  been  given  in  London  for  5  and  10  ton  lots,  so  that 
the  wish  expressed  in  tlie  preface  by  Baker  and  Smith,  in  their  "  Research 
on  the  Eucalypts  and  their  Essential  Oils" — "We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  science  shall  discover  new  commercial  openings  for  these  oils; 
and  in  the  increased  demand  that  will  then  necessarily  arise.  New  South 
Wales  will  secure  her  share  of  the  production  '* — is  about  to  be  realised. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall's  experiments  show  that  the  bactericidal  properties 
of  Piperitone  are  well  marked,  Bachillus  Coli  Communis  being  killed  in 
forty  minutes  and  Staphylococcus  in  four  hours. 

Ar&madevdrene . — This  substance  occurs  in  almost  all  Eucalyptus  oils, 
and  is  of  equal  bactericidal  nature  to  Piperitone. 
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Pinenes  of  Eucalyptus  Oils. — Some  few  years  ago  the  New  Soudi  Wales 
£ticaljptu8  oils  were  discredited  in  the  London  markets,  owing,  as  it  was 
stated,  to  their  being  sophisticated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Recent 
flcientific  research  has  satisfaotorilj  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the 
«aB6,  and  that  the  pinenes  present  in  these  oils  were  the  actual  product 
of  the  trees  from  which  the  oil  was  obtained.  The  presence  of  a  turpentine 
cfenstituent  in  the  oil  of  E.  globulus,  Labill.,  was  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist  as  far  back  as  1870,  and  other  continental  chemists  have  verified 
this  discovery. 

It  was  not,  hofirever,  till  a  research  was  undertaken  here,  in  the  home 
of  the  Eucalypts,  that  it  was  found  that  from  some  of  the  species  a  very 
fair  oil  of  turpentine  can  be  obtained,  corresponding  to  either  the 
American  or  French  varieties,  anf  it  thus  becomes  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  Eucalyptus  oil  has  been  adulterated  with  conameroial  oil  of 
turpentine  or  not. 

As  these  pinene  oils  obtainable  from  E.  dextropinea,  R.T.B.,  and 
E,  laevopinea  do  not  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia for  medicinal  Eucalyptus  oils,  they  should  only  be  sold  for 
what  they  are,  namely,  Eucalyptus  turpentine  oils. 

In  these  oils,  however.  New  South  Wales  has  a  reserve  of  turpentine  oils 
yet  un worked. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall's  investigations  proved  that  dextropinene  was  the 
better  bactericide  of  the  two. 

Phellandrene. — This  terpens  of  Eucalyptus  oils  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  some  of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  mostly  E.  dives,  Schau.,  and 
E,  amygdalifuu,  Labill.,  and  cognate  species. 

This  substance  is  rigorously  excluded  from  Eucalyptus  oils  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia  test,  being  the  reputed  cause  of  the  coughing  when  inhaling 
these  oils.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  disputes  this,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
it  a  high  rank  as  a  bactericide. 

Conclusion, 

Much  research  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  our  knowledge  of  the 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  Eucalyptus  oil  is  complete. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  surgical  dressing,  owing  to  its 
antiseptic  properties,  and  it  has  been  used  with  success  in  a  variety  of 
conditions,  such  as  diphtheria  and  laryngeal  diseases,  as  a  rubefacient. 
The  inhalation  of  Eucalyptus  vapour  has  also  proved  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  influenza.  It 
has  also  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  typhoid,  cancer,  and  erysipelas  with 
£ome  measure  of  success. 

It  can  be  used  in  perfumery,  carbolic  soap-making,  disinfectant,  &c., 
and  the  bye-products  of  oil  distillation  present  an  untouched  field  of 
industry. 

Now  that  the  supply  is  assured,  and  distillers  have  come  to  recognise 
the  value  of  keeping  the  oils  of  the  various  species  distinct,  there  should 
be  a  great  commercial  future  for  these  oils,  whose  utilisation  in  the 
numerous  branches  of  trade  and  industry  are  almost  endless. 

Kings. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  product  of  the  Eucalyptus  trees.  It  occurs 
as  an  exudation  on  the  bark,  or  in  veins  in  the  timber  itself.  It  is  red 
in  colour,  and  consolidates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  found  in  almost 
every  species  of  the  genus.     Its  chief  use  at  present  is  for  tinctures,  and 
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the  best  kino  for  this  purpose  is  that  obtained  from  the  Red  Gum 
(E.  ealophylla,  R.Br.),  from  Western  Australia,  as  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  gelatinise  when  so  prepared. 

Should  chemistry  succeed  in  discoTcring  new  avenues  of  industry  for 
these  substances,  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited.  They  6an  also  be  used 
for  tanning  purposes. 

Dtbb. 

One  important  yellow  dye  has  been  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus,  and  has  been  given  the  name  of  Myrticolorin.  It  is  almost 
identical  with  Quercitrin,  the  yellow  dye  made  from  Quercu$  tinctoriap 
B.,  of  North  America,  and,  although  b Aught  directly  under  the  notice  of 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  has  not  yet  become  a  commercial  conmiodity. 

Both  aromadendrin  and  Eucalyptus  kinos  can  also  be  used  as  dye 
substances. 
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(By  Mm  Blunno,  VUicuhurcU  Experi,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  imports  of  foreign  vines  into  this  State  is 
proof  of  the  progress  of  the  viticultural  industry,  and  of  the  increasing 
favour  which  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  find  on  the  local  market.  A 
better  system  of  distribution  would  certainly  increase  the  local  consump- 
tion,  and  a  better  organisation,  aided  by  more  capital,  would  foster  the 
export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  wines  of  this  country  have 
already  received  unstinted  praise.  In  some  cases  the  agents  of  London 
wine  merchants  dealing  specially  in  Australian  wines  pay  periodical  visits 
to  this  State  in  order  to  buy  for  English  firms.  The  position  occupied 
by  Australia  in  the  exports  to  that  country  is  very  satisfactory,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  countries  like  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  produce  wines  of  long  and  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, and  where  old  firms  with  capital,  long  experience,  and  old  connec- 
tions strive  to  keep  their  position  on  the  richest  market  of  the  world. 
Australia,  as  a  whole,  occupies  the  fifth  place  among  the  wine-exporting 
countries  to  the  United  Kingdom.     These  are  the  figures  for  1906  : — 

gallont. 

France  4,104,561 

Portugal  8,700,018 

Spain 2,790,696 

Netherlands 838,738 

Australi* 628,620 

Comparing  the  actual  acreage  under  vines  with  the  area  of  land  suitable 
for  vine-growing,  the  potentiality  of  this  country  to  become  the  "  (Enotria 
of  the  Antipodes  "  is  easily  borne  out.  New  South  Wales,  for  its  climate, 
produces  a  variety  of  wines  ranging  from  the  lightest  clarets,  or  wines  of 
the  Hock  type,  to  the  heaviest  wines  for  blending  purposes  and  dessert 
wines,  such  as  those  of  the  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Muscat  types.  On 
the  Hawkesbury  River  and  in  various  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Camden,  on  the  Hunter  and  Williams  Rivers,  on  the  Paterson,  in  the 
Inverell  district,  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  round  Mudgee,  the  light  table- 
wines,  white  and  red,  are  produced.  In  the  Corowa  and  Albury  districts, 
and  round  Wagga  and  Junee,  wines  of  a  different  class  are  grown,  which 
are  characterised  by  their  alcoholic  strength,  their  richness  in  colouring 
and  other  extractive  matters,  by  their  tannin,  and  their  high  proportion 
of  mineral  constituents.  The  best  wines  from  Corowa  and  Albury,  and 
some  of  the  more  full-bodied  wines,  red  or  white,  from  the  other  districts, 
are  principally  exported  to  England,  where  they  are  in  great  demand, 
and  are  sold  mostly  under  the  name  of  **  Australian  Burgundy."  These 
wines,  when  properly  looked  after  in  suitable  cellars,  handled  by  expert 
cellarmen,  and  well  matured,  are  good  vins  de  rdti,  and  a  most  suitable 
beverage  in  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  same  districts  we  find 
that  wines  of  the  Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira  class  can  attain  excellence, 
and  many  of  them  are  really  very  similar  to  the  original  types.  There  is 
a  good  trade  in  them,  especially  for  local  consumption.  The  Muscats  pro- 
duced in  the  same  parts  of  the  State  are  delicious  for  their  aroma,  for 
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their  lasoioueness,  and  for  the  proportion  between  alcohol,  extract,  and 
grape  sugar.  Their  tawny  or  gold-yellow  tint,  bright,  showing  flashes  of 
refracted  light,  is  most  inciting  to  the  eye,  while  their  penetrating  flavour 
tickles  the  olfactory  organs  and  disposes  the  palate  to  a  Lucullian  feast. 
A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  Muscat  wines,  and  white,  sweet  wines  in 
general.  These  are  a  class  in  themselves,  and  are  known  in  the  jargon  of 
the  wine  trade  as  "  Ladies'  Wines,"  because  they  are  preferred  by  ladies 
for  their  aroma,  and  sweetness.  The  light  wines,  whether  white  or  red, 
vins  ordinaire^,  are  grown  in  the  colder  districts,  or  in  those  where  a 
heavier  rainfall  throughout  the  vegetation  period  prevents  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  juice  such  as  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  and 
richer  wines.  These  lighter  wines  are  preferred  by  the  real  wine-drinkers,, 
who  are  represented  principally  by  the  foreign  population  of  the  State. 
These  people,  used  to  wine  as  an  ordinary  beverage  with  their  meaLs,  Kee|^ 
up  their  national  habit  in  Australia.  Under  this  mild  climate,  they 
prefer  a  lighter  wine  than  the  Burgundy  or  Port  types,  and  therefore 
clarets  and  white  wines  of  the  Hock  and  Chablis  ^Xwm  are  much  sought 
after  by  them.  The  native  Australian  is  also  gradually  taking  to  thcan, 
and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  long-standing  prejudice  against  the  wines  of 
this  continent  is  disappearing. 

The  following  are  a  few  data  from  tba  chenaical  anftLysis  of  some  New 
Sottib  WalM  wines:  — 


HUMOrWlM. 


Spirit 


BxtiactiT* 


pcreant. 


per  osnt. 


pmtafk,*d^ 


SDlpboricl  *~lJEr 


per  mm. 


SWXXT  WllOB. 


1  Sweet  White... 

19-68 

33-4 

3*84 

6-16 

..•..* 

2  Port 

1996 
18-26 

34-0 
30-9 

44 

6-47 

613 

8-28 





8  Sweet  Red' 

4  Sweet  White... 

1612 

26-6 

3-94 

..... 

ff  Sweet  Red 

n-37 

29-4 

6*80 

.^.... 

i  SweHWbHe... 

17iB 

39*4 

6-81 

....-- 

7  Sweet  Red 

2009 

361 

2-9 

.•■.••• 

....... 

8  Sw«etRad 

20-71  . 

363 

6-48 

.M... 

.-»mm~m. 

9  Sweet  White... 

1717 

29-1 

326 



10  Sweet  Red 

16-36 

27-7 

4*61 

11  Port 

19'M 
21-0 

89*7 
36-8 

MS 
404 

6-48 

630 

•290 
-386 

2-6 
21 



ISSwwtRad 

13  Sweet  White... 

18-48 

31-8 

3*40 

612 

•272 

2-0 

14  Sweet  Red 

16-61 

280 

430 

4-22 

•284 

3-0 

16  Sweet  Sherry... 

18-98 

32-1 

2-46 

6-97 

-276 

3-0 

16  lAncat   

18-68 

31-4 

3-86 

8-71 

-294 

2-3 



13  ^Mt.. ^ 

1836 
18-34 

18-64 

81-2 
31-2 
314 

3-90 
4-24 
463 

6-76 
9-04 
8-26 

'291 
-284 
421 

2-4 

2-a 
2ir 

IS  Portw 

19  Muscat   

20  Sweet  White... 

23-4 

40-3 

2-98 

4-76 

-244 

i-e 

81  Sweet  White ... 

16-64 

28-3 

3-28 

8-67 

•851 

»o 

ms 

82  »  fflrt.  .■ ■ 

14  68 
17-64 

24-8 
80-0 

»97 
3-36 

1169 

7-6 

185 
•275 

2*6 
2-6 

2S  Port 

, ^ ,  -- 

24  Port 

16-86 
1664 

26-8 
28-2 

3-34 
23 

437 

2-38 

•261 
•22 

3-0 
2*3 

oor 

25  Sweet  White... 

-OOiV 

26  Port 

17-94 
18-2* 

30-6 
39-9 

3*49 
2*98 

516 
4-12 

-265 
•200 

2-16 
214 

87  Swesi White... 

...... 

2S  Sweet  White.. 

18-74 

317 

27 

5-37 

•238 

202^ 

.•••^ 

29  Sweet  White.. 

1694 

4-36 

5-94 

-332 

1-6 

20  Port 

17-44 
094 

30*6 

4-2 
6*64 

5-73 
716 

•394 
•299 

\1. 

31  MecKnra 

82  Port 

18*4t 

n-3 

4-10< 

6-4 

•296 

^ 

•"•••* 
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Kunaof  WImbu 


Alcohol 
per  cent, 
by     • 


Spirit 

PmoI 

percent. 


ExtTMtire 
Mfltten 

percent. 


8uff»r 


Fixed 

Acidity 

per  mil.,  ee 

Sulphuric 

Add. 


inyramniee 
per  litre, 


Dbt  Wimca. 


9i  Burgundy 

M  Glarat 

36  Riestiiig  .. 

36  M«deim  . 

37  Claret 

38  Bargandy 

39  CUret 

40  Claret 

41  Claret  .... 

42  Claret 

43  Hock  

44  Hock  

46  Sherry     .. 

46  Madeira  .. 

47  Sherry 

48  Sherry 


15^ 

25-8 

«-438 

0-44 

•258 

2-47 

12-7 

231 

2-51 

0-25 

•270 

294 

1474 

240 

2iNH 

-164 

3-2 

14-84 

24-4 

2-147 

... ... 

188 

3-2 

13-71 

23-1 

2-66 

0-6 

•311 

30 

15-77 

26-7 

24 

0-7 

•308 

2-6 

11-87 

200 

2*38 

•260 

3-3 

12-78 

21-6 

2-45 

•232 

2-9 

15-07 

26-4 

2-85 

0-22 

•246 

23 

12-5 

210 

2*81 

016 

•297 

31 

13-82 

21-3 

1-99 

•180 

27 

11-86  . 

19-9 

21 

•188 

25 

21-0 

35-8 

2-74 

0143 

•246 

23 

18-78 

31-8 

2-710 

0186 

•216 

202 

19-08 

32-3 

3-46 

0-120 

•223 

2-3 

17-24 

29-2 

3-27 

0-182 

•300 

2-2 

•00088 
•0Ml2 

mi 


Visitors  to  some  of  the  wine-growing  districts  of  this  State  will  find 
some  grand  scenery  among  the  vine-clad  hills,  where  the  light  emerald- 
green  of  the  vineyards  forms  a  harmonious  contrast  with  the  sombreness 
of  the  Australian  bush.  The  hill-tops  are  dotted  with  pretty  homesteads, 
towering  over  the  straight  rows  of  vines,  which  form  like  a  succession  of 
walls  of  entwined  sprigs,  trembling  and  murmuring  at  the  kiss  of  the 
breeze. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  science  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  viticultural  industry  throughout  the  world.  A  better  knowledge  of 
plant  pathology  has  helped  to  overcome  many  new  parasites  which  at  the 
outset  threatened  viticulture  with  extinction.  Agricultural  chemistry  has 
taught  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  a  vineyard  and  how  to  increase  it 
without  a  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  •  Educational  establish- 
ments have  been  created  alongside  experimental  stations  (and  a  generation 
of  scientific  experts  produced),  which  exercised  and  exercise  a  multiform 
activity  in  the  industry  and  in  the  propaganda  of  modern  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  highest  intelligences,  with  Pasteur  leading,  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  viticultural  questions.  With  the  assistance  of  biology  and 
bacteriology,  wine-making  has  been  lifted  to  a  level  which  was  not  dreamt 
of  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  theory  of  fermentation  being  explained,  the 
agents  of  vine  diseases  being  discovered,  the  real  factors  of  effects  until 
then  unexplained  being  brought  to  light,  wine-making,  or  oenology,  as  it 
is  more  properly  called,  was  able  to  rid  itself  of  the  old  rule-of-thumb 
practices,  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  empiricism,  and  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  technology  founded  on  science. 

Although  Australia  is  so  far  removed  from  the  seats  of  European 
learning,  where  all  the  progress  in  connection  with  viticulture  has  been 
made,  yet  up-to-date  notions  have  gradually  reached  this  continent  through 
the  enlightened  action  of  tlie  Government  in  securing  the  services  of  three 
or  four  scientific  experts.  Viticultural  pioneers  did  arrive  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  from  Europe,  especially  from  Germany,  but  they  left  their 
fatherland  before  science  had  done  so  much  for  the  industry,  and,  there- 
fore, particularly  in  the  matter  of  wine-making,  they  did  not  bring  with 
them  that  wide  knowledge  which  is  necessary  wlien  starting  an  agricultural 
enterprise  in  a  new  country  with  a  totally  different  climate. 
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Since  the  la8t  influx  of  European  immigrants,  hardly  any  European 
▼igneron  has  settled  in  this  country,  and  truly  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  young  Australians,  who, 
having  most  of  them  started  with  modest  means,  have  found  the  industry 
profitable,  and  have  generally  extended  their  vineyards.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  encouragement  that  it  is  intended  to  give  European  agriculturista 
and  agricultural  labourers  to  come  to  our  shores  will  soon  bring  a  class  of 
viticultural  settlers  for  the  development  of  the  vine-growing  industry. 
The  English  market  can  take  ten  times  more  wine  than  at  present  exported 
thereto,  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  also  full  of  possibilities  for  a  brisk 
export  trade.  Further  still,  an  influx  of  European  inmiigrants  will  bring 
to  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  people  whose  national  beverage  is  wine» 
and  the  local  demand  will  increase  accordingly. 

Intending  vine-growers  will  find  here  everything  required  to  make  a 
proper  start : — 

Italians  will  find  their  pet  varieties — 

Trebbisno, 
San  Gioveae, 
Malvasia, 
CaDaioIo, 
Mammolo. 

Frenchmen  will  feel  quite  at  home  with  their — 

87T»h  (Syn.  Red  Hermitage), 

Malbeok, 

Verdot, 

Cabernet, 

Matcuv  (Syn.  Black  Spanish-Lambruaquat), 

Aramon, 

Blanquette, 

Pinot  noir  (Black  Cluster), 

Pinot  blanc, 

Moacat  de  Frontignac, 

(iouaia,  and  othera. 

Spaniards  will  delight  in  their — 
Verdehlo. 

and  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  their — 
Riealing  and  Tokay  (Syn.  Fannint). 

The  table-grape  industry  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  this  State, 
and  hundreds  of  families  live  easily  on  a  vineyard  of  4  or  5  acres  by 
growing  grapes  for  dessert.  Three  tons  of  good  fruit  per  acre  is  an 
ordinary  yield,  which  means  a  net  profit  varying  from  £40  to  £60  per 
acre.  An  acreage  as  small  as  that  mentioned  hardly  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  hands,  the  father  and  a  grown-up  son  being  quite 
sufficient  to  cultivate,  prune,  dress,  spray  the  vines,  pick  the  grapes, 
pack  and  market  them.  Growers  who  have  the  foresight  to  plant  very 
early  and  very  late  varieties  realise  still  higher  profits,  as  they  avoid 
the  time  of  glut  for  selling  their  crop. 

The  soil  for  vine-growing  need  not  be  of  the  best,  indeed,  the  vine  is 
not  a  bit  exacting  in  matter  of  ground;  and  there  are  splendid  vines 
a  few  miles  from  Sydney  growing  in  soils  which  have  proved  refractory 
to  any  other  cultivation. 
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The  principal  varieties  grown  are  the^ — 

Black  Hftmbarff  (Syn.  Fnmkental), 
BUck  Muscat  fiUmburg, 
White  Sherry, 
Doradillo; 

and,  although  not  so  extensively,  also  the^ 

Black  Prince, 

Chasaelas, 

Centennial, 

Lady  Downe*8  Seedling, 

Mre.  Prince's  Black  Muscat, 

Wax  Waltham  Oroes, 

Dnke  of  Buocleagb, 

Gro6  Colman, 

Black  Morocco, 

Gordo  Blanco, 

Koyal  Ascot, 

Daria,  and  others. 

The  raisin  and  currant  industry  is  also  very  profitable,  and  the 
Gordo  Blanco,  the  Sultana,  the  Thompson's  seedless,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  currants  grow  luxuriantly  under  this  climate,  producing  a  crop 
that,  when  dried,  need  fear  no  competition  with  the  imported  article. 
The  local  consumption  is  great,  and  this  State  is  still  dependent  on  Asia 
Minor,  although  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  within  the  State,  not  only 
enough  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  a  surplus  for  export. 

In  Australia  vines  are  planted  wide  apart,  from  6  to  8  feet  each  way, 
to  allow  of  the  tillage  being  done  by  machinery,  as  there  is  not  a  vineyard 
in  which,  whenever  possible,  machine  labour  is  not  substituted  for  hand. 
Land  being  cheap,  and  there  being  plenty  of  it,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  and  between  vine  and  vine  in  the  same  row  is  far  greater  than  the 
average  distance  adopted  in  Europe.  Each  individual  plant,  therefore, 
grows  very  strong,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  quantity  and  quality  is  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  European  vineyards.  The  cost  of  production  is  low, 
because  all  the  working  of  the  soil  is  done  by  horses,  and  because  very 
little  treatment  with  fungicide  and  insecticides  is  required.  There  are 
very  few  fungi  and  insect  pests  to  guard  or  fight  against,  and  the  oidium 
and  anthracnose  make  only  occasional  visitations.  There  is  a  sort  of 
Rhynchites  {Horthorrhinus  Klugii)  which  occurs  at  intervals;  but  it  does 
very  little  harm  indeed,  and  only  affects  a  small  patch  or  two  in  a  vine- 
yard. The  vine-borer  does  very  little  damage,  so  also  do  the  white  ants 
(termites).  I  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  these  pests  merely  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  what  intending  settlers  may  expect  to  find,  as  I  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  not  mentioning  them  at  all  on  account  of  the 
very  slight  damage  they  do. 

Hailstorms  are  hardly  known  in  this  continent,  nor  are  late  frosts. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  my  Australian  experience  as  Viticultural 
Expert  to  the  State  Government,  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  industry,  and  I  have  known  of  only  two  vineyards  which  were  rather 
badly  damaged  by  hailstorms,  and  of  a  few  which  were  affected  by  one 
late  heavy  frost.  Let  now  the  European  grower  compare  the  terrible 
scourges  he  has  to  fight  against  all  the  year  round,  as  well  as  the  frequency 
of  hailstorms  and  spring  frosts  in  his  continent,  and  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Australia  is  a  real  paradise. 

The  legislation  regulating  the  distillation  of  wine  by  the  vignerons 
themselves,  houilleurs  de  crU,  and  the  use  of  spirit  for  the  fortification 
of  wines  of  the  dessert  type,  is  the  most  liberal  I  have  ever  known  to 
exist  anywhere.     Vignerons  can  distil  wines  and  fortify  the  other  wines 
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with  the  spirit  obtained  therefrom  by  paying  6d.  ezeiae  duty  par  galk>D 
of  proof  spirit.  Sixpence  is  equivalent  to  63  centimes  of  French  money ; 
1  gallon  is  equal  to  4  litres  55  centilitres ;  and  proof  spirit  corresponds  to 
a  strength  of  57*27  per  cent,  by  the  Gay  Leussac  alcoholometre. 

Good  yiticultural  implements,  as  well  as  cellar  machinery  aad  casks, 
are  locally  made;  therefore,  any  intending  settler  will  find  CTerything 
required  to  make  an  immediate  start.  The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  includes  a  Yiticultural  Branch,  composed  of  a  qualified  expert 
with  European  training  and  long  local  experience,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  beginners  with  his  advice.  This  branch  of  the  Service  incudes  also 
an  cenological  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  wines.  Such  analyses  are 
made  not  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wine  Adulteration  Act,  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  wine  sophistication,  but  also  for  the  testing  of 
wines  submitted  by  the  growers  themselves  who  wish  to  be  informed  about 
the  chemical  composition  of  their  wines,  their  palatable  characters,  their 
faults,  and  the  way  to  remedy  them  in  the  future.  The  expert  also  pay  a 
personal  visits  to  the  vineyards  when  so  requested.  All  advice  given  by 
the  Government  Expert,  and  all  work  done  at  his  laboratory  and  office, 
all  his  personal  visits  to  the  vineyards  of  private  individuals,  are  free  of 
charge,  the  expenses  being  totally  borne  by  the  Government. 

Among  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  is  one  specially  devoted  to  viticulture,  where 
phylloxera-resistant  vines  are  grown.  From  this,  thomands  of  cuttings 
and  rootlings  of  the  most  accredited  kinds  are  yearly  distributed  to  idl 
applicants  at  a  very  low  rate,  with  the  view  both  of  helping  vignerons  t» 
reconstruct  their  vineyards  which  have  become  infected  by  this  dis^ue,  ' 
and  also  to  help  intending  vignerons  to  make  provision  against  any 
possible  outbreak  of  the  same  plague.  Phylloxera  has  existed  in  this 
State  fiMT  the  last  twenty  years,  but  owing  to  the  repressive  measuzes 
taken  by  the  Government  to  check  it,  and  owing  to  the  faet  that  vineyards 
are  generally  scattered  and  not  contiguous,  this  pest  has  dene  far  less 
harm  than  in  Europe  during  the  same  period  of  time.  There  is  any 
amount  of  land  yet  available  for  viticultural  purposes  in  this  State,  and 
new  settlers  could  therefore  choose  their  sites  in  districts  far  renioved 
from  the  seats  of  phylloxera  infection,  where  they  could  plant  the 
erdinary  vinos  and  yet  be  quite  safe  from  any  contagion. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

(By  H.  A,  Hunt,  F,S,  Met,  Soe.,  Commoniee<dih  Bitteorologitt,}. 

Kara. —For  the  eonvenieDoe  of  the  geaerml  reader  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give 
at  the  doae  of  this  chapter  a  glossary  ol  the  chief  technical  terms  ooatained  therein. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  would  not  permit  of  the  insertion  of  several  mane 
and  diagrams  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  clearness  of  tii0 
subject-matter. 

The  weather  of  New  South  Wales  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  anticycloaea 
which  pass  ahnost  continuously  across  the  face  of  the  continent  from  vest 
to  east ;  indeed,  this  movement  is  characterised  by  such  regularity  as  te* 
suggest  that  the  anticyclones  form  a  continuous  belt  round  the  globe.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  land  mass  of  Australia  is  the  agent  by 
which  they  are  detached  from  the  main  high-pressure  stream  and  form 
individual  circulating  bodies  when  approaching  the  continent,  and  several 
reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory.  There  is  first  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  mean  area  of  these  systems  is  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  Australia,  while,  in  addition,  there  is  frequently  a  tendency 
for  their  isobars  to  assume  a  similar  contour  to  that  of  the  coast-line,  thi» 
peculiarity  being  noticeable  at  times  along  the  northern  shores. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  a  high-pressure  belt,  or  greater- 
preponderance  of  atmospheric  pressure,   between  latitudes  27  and  37*. 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  area  is  coincident  with  the  zone  in  whieb 
the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  meet,  and  for  some  time  circulate,  before- 
continuing  their  journey  north  and  south. 

The  easterly  movement  depends,  of  course,  on  the  revolution  of  the- 
globe,  the  varying  rates  being  regulated  by  the  momentum  of  the  air  at . 
the  equator,  and  the  comparative  inertia  at  the  poles  (it  being  accepted 
that  there  is  an  interchange  of  currents  between  the  equator  and  tlie  poles). 
Thus,  when  the  anticyclone  is  travelling  quickly,  its  momentum  has  beeot- 
^  acquired  in  equatorial  latitudes,  and  conversely  a  retrograde  movement^ 
is  the  natural  resultant  in  a  polar  current.    When  stagnation  takes  place^ 
the  inference  is  that  the  polar  and  equatorial  forces  are  balanced. 

A  general  surging  movement  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
sometimes  towards,  and  at  other  periods  from  the  equator.    The  movement . 
causes  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather;  but  the  forces  con- 
trolling it  are  not  clearly  understood.     Probably  these  sudden  displace- 
ments of  the  air  systems  of  the  continent  are  due  to  thermal  action,, 
resulting  in  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  atmospheric  belts  both  to- 
the  north  and  south  of  Australia.     When  the  atmospheric  surge  is  to* 
the  south  a  sudden  change  to  heat  is  experienced,  while  an  approximation  - 
to  polar  conditions  is  brought  about  when  the  surging  movement  is  to  the  • 
north.     Should  it  be  found  that  this  surging  movement  takes  place  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,   the  occasional  coincidental  extremes  of   climatic 
elements  experienced  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  would! 
thereby  be  accounted  for. 

Cyclones. 

Australia  is  situated  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Great  Southern  high^ 
pressure  systems,  and  consequently  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  visitations  of 
cyclones ;  but  an  occasionat  one  may  reach  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales 
from  the  north-east  tropica,  genei»lly  between  the  OMsths  of  May  and 
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September.  At  other  times  they  may  travel  north  from  the  Antarctic  low- 
pressure  belt,  either  coming  direct  from  the  south  and  developing  their 
greatest  intensity  on  the  seaboard,  or  generating  over  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  and  travelling  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  southern  districts 
of  South  Australia,  across  Victoria  and  this  State  to  the  Tasman  Sea. 
Here  they  appear  to  recurve  southwards  and  become  absorbed  in  the  low- 
pressure  zone  whence  they  originated. 

The  monsoonal  disturbances,  or  tongue-shaped  depressions,  are  also  on 
rare  occasions  the  source  of  cyclones.  These  appear  to  form  at  the  end  of 
the  tongues  when  located  over  the  central  part  of  Australia.  During  the 
process  of  development  an  annular  isobar  is  first  noticeable  there,  formed 
by  an  apparent  lateral  contraction  in  the  isobars  some  distance  north  of 
the  end  of  the  tongue.  A  detachment  finally  takes  place,  and  this  becomes 
an  independent  system  forming  inner  rings  of  pressure  or  isobars  as  it 
travels  eastward,  when,  as  with  cyclones  from  the  other  sources  mentioned, 
it  developes  its  most  violent  characteristic  on  reaching  the  coast-line. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  about  the  formation  of  some  of  our  smaller 
cyclones  which  suggest  that  the  vortices  are  formed  by  a  local  rushing  or 
escape. of  anticyclonic  air  rather  than  that  the  violent  winds  are  caused 
by  the  exhaust  force  of  the  cyclonic  vortex;  in  other  words,  the  cyclone 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  violent  wind,  instead  of  the  cyclone  causing 
the  wind.  As  an  illustration  :  suppose  the  anticyclone  to  be  a  vast  cir- 
culating body  of  water,  enclosed  by  a  circular-shaped  dam,  and  let  u 
tangent  cut  or  outlet  be  made  on  the  edge  of  the  dam,  allowing  some  of 
the  water  to  escape  through  the  channel.  The  general  circulation  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  would  thereby  be  gradually  increased,  the  movc- 
nK»nt  increasing  spirally  outwards  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  circulating 
diameter  of  the  dam,  with  the  greatest  velocity  near  the  outlet.  A  volume 
of  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  this  outlet  would  escape,  and  part  of  it 
would  rush  past  the  opening  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
volume  that  escaped,  and  in  consequence  a  circular  depression  or  vortex 
would  result  in  the  surface  of  the  water  in  proximity  to  the  opening. 
This  action  appears  to  take  place  in  some  of  our  smaller  cyclones,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — The  greatest  velocity  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
cyclonic  system,  and  along  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
isobar.  The  vortex  deepens  with  increasing  wind  velocity,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  congestion  of  extreme  velocity  of  wind 
and  volume  of  air  finding  a  central  vent  in  these  particular  cyclones, 
against  a  decreasing  force  of  wind  and  falling  barometers,  conditions 
generally  prevailing  over  the  central  areas  of  depressions.  The  evidence 
is,  admittedly,  inconclusive,  but  with  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  ane- 
mometers and  barographs  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 
The  workings  of  the  anticyclones  on  these  occasions  also  appear  to  support 
this  idea,  for  once  the  vortex  is  formed  the  wind  is  maintained  with 
gradually  diminishing  force  until  the  whole  of  its  excess  of  pressure  has 
been  absorbed,  implying  that  the  high  pressures,  at  least  in  these  par- 
ticular instances,  may  be  the  generators  and  storages  of  forces  that  are 
displayed  in  some  cyclones  formed  in  neutral  areas  of  pressure. 

Prevailing  WiNns. 

Generally  speaking,  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  months  blow 
from  the  north  on  the  coast  with  an  easterly  tendency  which  extends  to, 
and  in  parts  beyond,  the  highlands,  while  in  the  western  districts  they 
usually  have  a  westerly  tendency. 

In  winter,  the  prevailing  direction  is  westerly.  Off  the  southern  areas 
of  the  State  the  winds  are  almost  due  west,  but  proceeding  northwards 
a  southerly  tendency  is  assumed*  while  on  reaching  latitudes  north  of 
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Sjdnej  the  direction  is  almost  due  south.  When  thej  reach  the  north* 
eastern  parts  of  the  State,  these  winds  are  deflected  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  become  merged  in  the  south-east  trade  winds  north  of  latitude  30 
degrees.  During  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  Australia  lies  directly  in 
the  great  high-pressure  stream  referred  to  elsewhere,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  there  appears  to  be  an  inclination  for  the  high  pressure 
when  passing  over  the  continent  to  be  broken  up  into  individual  anti<- 
cyclonic  circulations  moving  contra  clockwise  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  highest  barometric  readings,  or  the  deepest  anticyclonic  area,  will 
be  found  over  the  centre  of  Australia.    From  this  high-pressure  area  th0 
currents  of  wind  begin  to  flow  by  force  of  gravity  to  the  surrounding 
regions  of  lesser  pressure^  commencing  at  first  with  very  light  breezes 
flowing  almost  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  isobar;  but  as  they  gather 
momentum  they  become  more  and  more  deflected,  until  on  reaching  the 
limit  of  the  propelling  force  they  blow  nearly  at  right-angles  to  their 
isobars.  This  is  more  especially  noticeable  when  they  reach  the  south-eastern 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  continent,  for  in  those  regions  the  well- 
known  V-shaped  depressions  of  the  Antarctic  low-pressure  belt  add  their 
attractive  inner  force  to  the  outward  repelling  force  of  the  high-pressure 
areas.    The  velocity  of  the  wind  at  these  points  is  thus  considerably  accele- 
rated, and  hence  the  storms  and  heavy  seas  prevailing  during  the  winter 
months  off  the  Leeuwin,  in  Western  Australia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Victoria. 
If  we  follow  the  path  of  a  current  of  wind  from  the  centre  of  a  high  pressure- 
to  its  destined  goal,  viz.,  the  centre  of  a  low  pressure,  it  will  be  found  to* 
describe  an  evolute  curve,  or  circulate  spirally  outwards  in  its  early^ 
stages,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  wind-path  of  low-pressure  ow- 
cyokmic  systems,  the  final  stages  being  in  the  form  of  an  involute  curve. . 
In  addition  to  these  motions  of  the  wind  in  high  and  low  pressure  areas,^ 
there  is  also  a  tripping  one  or  deflection  earthwards.     As  winter  merges- 
into  spring,  and  spring  into  summer,  the  passing  of  the  sun  to  the  south* 
of  the  equator  causes  the  tropical  low-pressure  belt  to  descend  polewards, . 
and  within  close  touch  of  Australia.     The  high-pressure  belt,  which  in 
the  winter  months  controls  the  weather,  is  likewise  forced  southwards, 
and  travels  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  an  occasional  anticyclone  reaching- 
the  mainland  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  but  very  seldom  in  summer^ 
With  the  coming  southwards  of  this  low-pressure  belt,  the  weather  is 
controlled  during  the  summer  months  by  sub-tropical  conditions.     The 
barometers  on   the   mainland  being   relatively   low   as   compared  with 
the  prevailing  readings  over  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  ocean 
surrounding,   a  reversal  of  direction   in  wind  currents  takes  place  as  . 
compared  with  that  experienced  in  winter.     The  depression  now  existing 
on  ^e  mainland  (instead  of  a  high  pressure)  is  still  further  intensified 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  arid  interior,  and  the  winds  immediately 
begin  to  respond  to  the  low-pressure  attractive  force^  and  flow  in  from* 
the  surrounding  ocean  with  a  spiral  motion.     This  movement  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  or  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  north-east  winds  on  our 
coast,  as  well  as  the  "southerly  busters,"  will  not  be  clearly  understood. 

With  a  high-pressure  system  over  the  Tasman  Sea,  another  to  the  wes^. 
of  the  Great  Australian  Hight,  monsoonal  or  tropical  low  depression*- 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  mainland,  and  an  Antarctic  V-depression 
to  the  west  of  the  Tasman  Sea,  the  wind  conditions  will  be  as  follows : — 
In  the  first  place,  the  high  pressure  lying  to  the  east  of  New  South  Wales, 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  wind  circulation  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
has  a  northerly  circulation  on  its  western  limits.  As  this  boundary  lies 
almost  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  coast-line,  northerly  winds  are  found 
to  prevail  some  distance  off  the  shore ;  but  the  circulation  is  weak,  owing 
to  the  depleted  energy  in  anticyclones  at  this  time  of  the  year  (summer)^ 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  some  other  cause  for 
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wMwi  mt  Sydney  shows  that  these  winds  are  bardy  perceptible  during  Hie 
nnrning  hours;  in  fact,  up  to  noon  the  air  is  hot  and  muggy,  owing 
to  a  listless  veering  to  the  north-west  bringing  back  the  roiledted  heat  in 
tihe  air  from  the  country  lying  between  the  seaboard  and  the  mountains. 
»irt  at  noon,  or  shortly  afterwards,  a  decided  freshening  takes  plaoe^ 
until  at  about  3  p.m.  a  moderate  to  fresh  breeze  is  blowing  along  the 
seaiboard.  Later  in  the  day  the  force  of  -the  wind  relaxes,  until  at 
sundown  it  ceases  entirely.  These  characteristics  may  recur  day  after 
#ay ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  wind  to  commence 
earlier,  and  die  away  later.  If  no  break  occurs  in  the  weather  in  the 
shaipe  syf  a  **  southerly  buster ''  or  a  thunderstorm,  the  north-easter,  after 
blowing  continuously  for  several  days,  may  eventually  blow  throughout 
the  night.  In  the  early  morning  there  will  be  a  lull,  followed  by  a  fog — 
fSbb  precursor  of  a  hot  day.  The  fog  is  soon  dissipated  by  light  westerly 
winds  and  blown  away  to  sea,  and  the  wind  then  veers  to  the  N.W., 
gradually  increases  in  force,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
tem^rature.  The  thermometer  may,  indeed,  rise  as  much  as  10  or  26 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  honrs,  occasionally  reaching  a  maximum 
-of  1<M)  degrees  and  over.  During  the  evening  a  thunderstorm  may  bring 
temporary  relief,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  sweltering  nig^t  and  a  return 
of  tiie  noH^-weflt  wind  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  heat  conditions  will 
probably  be  dissipated  then  by  a  **  southerly  buster,''  lasting  possibly 
till  morning.  The  '"  southerly  buster ''  rarefy  persists  for  any  lengthened 
period  after  sunrise  during  the  midsummer  nranths;  but  in  late  spring 
or  early  autumn  it  may  last  for  several  days. 

The  cause  of  the  initial  direction  of  the  north<«aaters  hae  been  alloded 
to  above;  but  it  is  in  the  low-pressure  conditions  prevailing  ever  tke 
interior  that  an  explanation  of  the4r  velocity  is  to  be  sought.  In  the 
early  morning  the  barometers  in  that  region  are  uniformly  level;  but 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  air  becomes  heated,  expands,  and  ascends. 
A  fall  in  the  barometric  pressure  is  the  result,  while  to  iill  the  partial 
void  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  heated  air,  a  nurresit  sets  in  from 
the  coastal  regions.  Tliis  indraft  to  tbe  interior  gathers  strength  in 
prefwrtion  to  the  increase  of  the  aun's  power  there,  while  it  diminishes 
with  the  declining  sun  according  as  the  inilow  is  «uffioient  to  raise  the 
inland  pressure  to  uniformity. 

But  while  this  low  pressure  is  fairly  constant  over  the  mainland,  the 
anticyclone  in  the  Great  Bight  is  steadily  moving  eastward  over  the 
Southern  Ocean,  with  its  accompanying  Antarctic  depression  in  advanoe. 
When  this  low  pressure  has  passed  to  the  east  of  Tasmania,  its  TOitioal 
power  is  also  exercised  upon  the  northerly  current  blowing  off  the  coast, 
wil^  the  result  that  the  north-easter  is  defieoted  into  a  north-wester, 
and  the  winds  are  ilrawn  from  the  interior  across  the  dbastal  regions  to 
supply  this  new  attractive  force.  The  V-depression,  impinging  on  tho 
high  pressure  to  the  east  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  being  compressed 
by  the  still  advancing  high  pressure  to  the  west,  loses  its  former  obtuse- 
angular  formation,  which  finally  becomes  acute.  A  line  bisecting  this 
angle  becomes  one  of  demarcation,  dividing  the  northerly  circulation  in 
the  fore-angle  from  the  southerly  circulation  in  that  of  the  rear.  At  tiie 
same  time  the  entire  system  is,  so  to  speak,  suoked  northwards  by  the 
•continental  depression.  Henoe  it  follows  that  in  succession  to  the 
extremely  hot  north-westerly  winds  we  experience  after  a  very  short  lull  a 
burst  from  the  south  of  even  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  preceding 
oarrents.  The  thunderstorms  that  frequently  precede  ox  accompany  tl;^ 
change-  ore  piobably  caused  by  the  violent  intermixing  of  these  opposing 
currents,  with  their  extremes  of  dryness  and  humidity^  assisted  in  no 
small  measure  by  the  dust  particles  pervading  the  air  generally. 
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Situated  as  it  is  in  £he  temperate  zone.  New  South  Wales  Ikam  four 
seasons,  depending  on  the  annual  march  of  temperature.  From  a 
meteorological  poi»t  of  view,  these  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Deeenher,  Jjuamry,  aad  Febmary  MMtitvtothe  SoaiiiMr. 

March,  April,  and  May  oonstitate  the  Automn. 
Jime,  July,  and  August  constitute  the  Winter. 
September,  October,  aod  November  conBtitute  the  Spring. 

January  is  the  hottest  and  July  the  coldest  month.  While  the  temperature 
of  autumn  and  spring  represents  approximately  the  mean  of  the  whole 
year,  the  State  afiEords  a  variety  of  temperatures  equal  to  those  of  Elastem 
Europe.  Thus  at  Eiandra  and  Kosciusko  one  may  experience  the  cold  of 
Scotland,  while  at  Bourke  the  temperature  in  summer  xepresents  that  of 
some  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Although  the  summer  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  the  western 
district  may  be  from  10  to  20  degrees  higher  than  those  on  the  coast,  the 
heat  is  not  distressing,  and  is,  in  fact,  preferred  by  many  people  to  the 
moister  and  more  enervating  heat  of  the  coastal  regions.  Excessive  heat 
is  only  experienced  occasionally,  and  with  many  summers  intervening,  its 
occurrence  heing  in  all  probability  due  to  a  temporary  stagnation  in  the 
easterly  atmospheric  drift.  Under  normal  conditions  air  entering 
Western  Australia  with  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  60  degrees  would 
only  accumulate  IM)  to  25  degrees  by  contact  with  and  radiation  frcan  the 
soil  during  its  passage  across  the  continent.  Where  there  is  -stagnation, 
however,  the  air  resting  over  the  sandy  soils  ol  the  interior  becomes 
superheated,  and  on  reaching  the  western  districts  of  the  eastern  States 
shows  a  temperature  sometimes  as  much  as  40  degrees  above  the  normal. 
Extensive  bush  fires  also  are  apt  to  cause  a  local  rise  in  temperature,  and 
this  is  due,  not  only  to  the  actual  heat  generated,  but  also  to  the  libera- 
tion of  omnbustible  matter  into  the  atmosphere, '  and  it  has  further  been 
affirmed  that  the  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  above  the 
normal  quantity  in  the  air  raises  the  temperature  several  degrees. 

Rainfall. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  is  both  variable  and  capricious. 
Generally  speaking,  the  wet  season  may  be  said  to  extend  over  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  although  occasionally  the  most  serviceable  rains 
come  in  the  spring.  The  coastal  districts  are  subject  to  the  heaviest  falls, 
ranging  from  36  inches  in  the  south  to  70  inches  in  the  north.  Despite 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  mountain  chains,  are  not  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  cause  any  great  condensation  there,  so  that,  with  slight 
irregularities,  the  average  rainfall  gradually  diminishes  towards  the 
western  limits  of  the  State,  the  figures  ranging  from  a  mean  of  about 
50  inches  on  the  seaboard  to  from  10  to  20  inches  on  the  western  plains. 

•  The  coastal  rains  come  in  from  the  sea  with  both  south-east  and  north* 
east  winds,  being  further  augmented  in  the  later  part  of  the  year  by 
thunderstorms,  which  cross  the  mountains  from  the  north-west.  The 
principal  precipitating  agencies  are  the  Antarotic  depressions,  the  anti- 
cyclones when  travelling  in  high  lalritudes,  while  in  the  extreme  north-east 
reliable  rains  are  precipitated  by  the  sotftii-east  trades. 

Inland,  north  of  the  Lachlan  River,  good  rains  are  looked  for  from  the 
monsoonal  disturbances  during  February  and  March,  although  these  may 
come  as  late  as  May,  and  incidentally  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
These  monsoonal  or  seasonal  rains  are  caused  by  the  radiation  in  the 
interior   during   the  summer   months.     The  heat,    during   this   period. 
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suspends  the  moisture  accumulated  chiefly  from  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  and  early  in  autumn  the  sun's  power  is 
reduced  and  the  dew-point  reaches  the  precipitating  point. 

In  the  Riverina  district,  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee  generally,  and  on 
the  south-western  slopes,  fairly  reliable  rains,  light  but  frequent,  are 
experienced  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  These  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rains  from  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  are  carried  into 
New  South  Wales  by  south-west  winds,  oS-shoots  from  the  great  trade 
wind  belt. 

The  quantity  and  distribution  of  rainfall  in  New  South  Wales  are 
dependent  on  three  factors — (1)  the  energy  present  in  the  atmospheric 
systems  prevailing  for  the  time  being,  (2)  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  atmos- 
pheric fitream,  and  (3)  the  prevailing  latitudes  in  which  the  anticyclones 
are  moving. 

The  chief  agencies  for  precipitating  rainfall  are  also  three  in  number, 
viz.,  Antarctic  depressions,  monsoonal  depressions,  and  anticyclonic 
systems.  Antarctic  depressions  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  good 
winter  rains  in  Riverina  and  on  the  south-western  slopes.  A  seasonal 
prevalence  of  this  type  of  weather  would  mean  a  shortage  of  rain  on  the 
coast  and  tablelands,  and  over  that  portion  of  the  inland  district  north 
of  the  Lachlan  River.  A  monsoonal  prevalence  ensures  a  good  season 
inland  north  of  the  Lachlan,  but  not  necessarily  in  eastern  and  southern  . 
areas.  An  anticyclonic  prevalence  results  in  good  rains  over  coastal  and 
tableland  districts,  but  a  shortage  of  moisture  west  of  the  mountains. 
Equal  representation  of  all  three  agencies,  in  conjunction  with  the  main 
governing  features  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be  followed  by 
a  good  season  throughout  the  State. 

CHtsr  MsnoRouMioAL  Tbbms  usbd  abovb. 

Anikydone, — ^High-presnire  system  or  area ;  a  region  of  relatively  high  barometric 
preMrare,  in  which  the  winds  Uow  spirallj  outward  from  the  centre,  or  maximum,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  movements  of  watch-handa  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Cjfc^n«.— Low-pressure  system  or  area :  a  region  of  relatively  low  barometric 
pressure,  in  which  the  winds  blow  spirally  inward  towaras  the  centre,  or  minimum,  in  the 
opposite  way  to  the  movements  of  a  watch -hand  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  watch-hand  movements  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  are  two  types— (<r) 
those  of  small  diameter  and  great  intensity,  moving  westwards,  and  then  turning  pole- 
wards in  inter  or  Pub-tropical  regions ;  and  (h)  those  of  great  diameter,  usually  moving 
eastwards  in  temperate  latitudes— those  with  steep  barometric  gradients  causing  storms. 

GradieiU  is  difference  in  pressure  per  unit  of  distance. 

/«o6ar«.— Lines  on  maps  or  charts  drawn  between  places  having  equal  atmospheric 
pressure. 

I90therm», — Lines  drawn  between  places  having  the  same  temperature. 

MofMoon. — Primarily  the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea. 
The  term  is  now  used  for  any  changing  wind  system  which  blows  from  land  to  sea  during 
the  cool  season,  and  from  sea  to  land  in  the  hot  season.  In  eastern  Australia  the  term 
monsoon  denotes  a  seasonal  wind  from  the  N.E. 

V'd^pre*9ion. — A  low-pressure  area  lying  between  two  contiguous  areas  of  hifh 
pressure.  When  such  a  depression  passes  it  usually  gives  rise  to  dangerous  squalls. 
Southerly  busters  indicate  the  passage  of  V-depressions. 

High-pre»tntrt  BefL — The  region  of  high  barometers,  which  in  the  sontbem 
Hemisphere  lies  between  latitudes  90  and  35  degrees. 

Tropical  Low-prtuvrt  Bell, — The  region  of  low  barometers,  which  in  the  aontbom 
Hemisphere  lies  between  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  and  the  equator,  and  in  which 
the  S.E.  trade  winds  blow. 

Antarctic  Low-preswre  /?«//.— The  region  of  low  barometers  in  the  '•forty'* 
latitudes  to  the  south  of  Australia,  and  in  which  the  westerly  trade  winds  blow. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

{By  O,  C.  Addison^  Regittrar  appointed  under  the  Indwtirial  ArhilrcUio»  Act,) 

Tns  Course  of  Legislation. 

The  question  of  making  provision  by  law  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
aisputes  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the  consequent  regulation 
of  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions  of  employment  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  effects  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  was  before  the  Legislature 
on  many  occasions  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration 
Act,  1901.  It  appears  for  some  time  to  have  been  confidently  hoped  that 
the  constitution  of  Councils,  or  Boards,  to  which  voluntary  resort  might 
be  made  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Dibbs  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers  (the  present  Premier  of  the  State)  intro- 
duced bills  in  1882  and  1887,  respectively,  on  these  lines.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  31st  of  March,  1892,  that  the  Trades  Disputes  and 
Conciliation  Act,  a  measure  which  had  been  introduced  by  Sir  George 
Dibbs,  then  Premier  of  the  Colony,  became  law.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  State  Councils  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  without 
compulsion  on  any  party  to  a  dispute  to  submit  a  dispute  or  .to  abide 
by  tne  award  in  a  dispute  which  had  been  submitted.  The  Act  remained 
in  force  for  four  years,  when  it  lapsed,  its  provisions  having  been  availed 
of  in  but  a  few  instances,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  its  adminia- 
trators  to  make  them  effective.  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  Premier  of  the  Colony, 
in  1898,  introduced  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill,  which  was 
passed  in  1899,  and  is  still  in  force.  It  gives  certain  powers  to  the 
Minister  to  direct  inquiries  and  appoint  councillors  and  arbitrators  in  the 
case  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  but  the  element  of 
compulsion  is  absent  also  from  this  measure,  which  has  been  used  on  three 
occasions  only. 

No  further  effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
and  in  1900  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  modelled  upon  New  Zealand  conciliation  and  arbitration 
legislation,  compelling  a  reference  of  trade  disputes  to  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted by  the  Bill.  The  measure  having  been  rejected  by  the  Council, 
was  recast  by  its  framer  and  again  introduced  by  him  in  1901,  and  as 
the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901,  passed  into  law  on  the  10th  of 
December  of  that  year.  It  is  a  temporary  measure,  continuing  in  force 
only  until  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  and  it  has  since  been  ameqded  by  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  (Temporary  Court)  Act,  1905. 

Two  Bills  to  amend  the  principal  measure  have  been  put  before  Parlia- 
ment. One  was  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  Amendment  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wise  in  1903  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  rejected  by  that  body. 
The  other  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  present 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Wade,  on  the  22nd  September,  1905.  It  proposes 
to  establish  wages  boards  in  respect  of  specified  industries  for  the  regula- 
tion of  wages,  hours,  and  certain  other  conditions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  preserved,  but  is  not  to  be  exercised  unless  all 
parties  consent,  or  no  application  has  been  made  for  a  wages  board. 
This  Bill  has  not  been  proceeded  with. 

Provisions  op  Industrial  Arbitration  Act. 
The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901,  is  framed  upon  the  New  Zealand 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act^  1900,  which  is  a  consolida* 
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tion  of  the  original  New  Zealand  Act  of  1894,  and  Acts  amending  it. 
There  are  differences  between  the  two  Acts  in  important  particulars — the 
provision  for  Boards  of  Conciliation  in  the  New  Zealand  measure  having 
no  place  in  the  local  Act,  which,  however,  provides  for  enforcing  an 
award  by  means  of  a  common  rule  or  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  award 
to  persons  not  parties,  a  matter  not  included  in  the  New  Zealand  Act. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  classes  of 
persons  in  respect  of  different  industries,  provision  is  made  for 
the  grouping  of  employers  and  employees  in  industrial  unions,  which 
upon  registration  under  the  Act  become  corporate  bodies  endowed 
with  perpetual  succession  and  a  conmion  seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and 
deal  with  real  and  personal  property,  and  with  other  rights,  privileges^ 
and  responsibilities.  The  employment  of  not  less  than  fifty  persons 
entitles  an  employer  or  group  of  empIo3rer8  to  registration,  and  a  trade 
union  (which  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  may  be  composed  of  seven  or 
more  persons)  or  an  association  of  trade  unions  is  entitled  to  registration 
as  an  industrial  union  of  employees.  Certain  statutory  requiremento 
in  respect  of  the  rules  of  applicant  associations  must  be  complied  with, 
and  an  application  to  register  an  industrial  union  may  be  refused  if 
another  industrial  union  to  which  the  applicants  may  conveniently  belong 
has  already  been  registered.  The  registration  of  unions  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  cancelled  on  the  application  of  the  Registrar, 
who  is  an  officer  appointed  under  the  Act  having  primary  control  of  the 
registration  and  cancellation  of  unions,  and  with  certain  other  statutory 
powers.     He  also  acts  as  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  employed  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  registered  industrial  agreements,  which  may  be  made  between 
an  employer  or  industrial  union  of  employers  and  an  industrial  union 
of  employees  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years,  an  agreement,, 
however,  remaining  in  force  beyond  the  fixed  period  until  the  expiration 
of  a  month's  notice  from  either  party.  Industrial  agreements  are  binding 
upon  the  unions  and  their  members,  and  have  the  same  effect,  and  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  an  award  of  tlie  Court. 

The  Court  consists  of  a  President  and  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  President  being  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  members  recommended  by  the 
industrial  unions  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively.  By  the  Tem- 
porary Court  Act,  1905,  above  noticed,  the  Governor  may  temporarily 
constitute  the  Court  by  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  District  Courts  as 
President,  and  there  is  further  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Premdent,  with  the  same  powers  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  awards  and  with  the  powers  of  the  President  in  other  matters. 
For  three  years  the  Court  was  composed  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(Mr.  Justice  Cohen)  and  employers'  and  employees'  representatives,  and 
since  the  3rd  of  July,  1905,  a  Judge  of  District  Courts  (His  Honor  Judge 
Heydon)  has  been  President  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience  industrial  disputes  and  industrial  matters, 
and  to  make  orders  or  awards  in  pursuance  of  such  hearing  and 
determination.  An  industrial  dispute  is  defined  to  be  a  dispute  in 
relation  to  industrial  matters  arising  between  an  employer  or  industrial 
union  of  employers  and  an  industrial  union  of  employees  or  trade  union » 
including  a  dispute  arising  out  of  an  industrial  agreement,  and  the 
phrase  '  *  industrial  matters  "  means : 

''  Matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating  to  work  done  or  to  be  done, 
or  the  privileges,  rights,  or  duties  of  employers  or  employees  in  any 
industry,  not  involving  questions  which  are  or  may  be  the  «id>J€ct 
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of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offence;  and,  without  limiting  the 
general  nature  of  the  above  definition,  includes  all  or  any  matters 
relating  to — 

(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  any  persons  em- 
ployed or  to  be  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid 
or  to  be  paid,  therein  in  respect  of  such  employment ; 
(6)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status 
of  employees,  and  the  nK)de,  terms,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment ; 
(e)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any 
person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or 
the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person 
or  persons  or  class  of  persons  therein ; 

(d)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either 

generally  or  in  any  particular  locality; 

(e)  The  interpretation  of  an  industrial  agreement." 
"  Industry  "  is  defined  to  be : 

''Business,   trade,   manufacture,   undertaking,   calling,   or  employ- 
ment in  which  persons  of  either  sex  are  employed,  for  hire  or  reward, 
and  includes  the  management  and  working  of  the  Government  Rail- 
ways and  Tramways,  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  River  and 
District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  but  does  not  include 
employment  in  domestic  service." 
The  Court  has  also  subsidiary  powers  respecting  the  making  of  rules, 
the  regulation  of  procedure,  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  and  other 
matters.     Industrial  disputes  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  by  an  indus- 
trial union  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  its  members  or  in  certain 
eaaes  of  its  officers,  or  by  the  Registrar  when  the  parties  thereto  or  some 
or  one  of  them  are  or  is  not  an  industrial  union.     The  Court  may  fix  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages,  with  provision  for  the  fixing  by  a  tribunal  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  a  lower  rate  in  the  case  of  persons  unable  to 
earn  the  prescribed  minimum.     A  power,  which  is  referred  to  later,  is 
given  to  the  Court  to  grant  preference  to  unionists.     With  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  of  its  awards,  the  Court  may  fix  penalties  for  breach,  grant 
injunctions,  and  order  cancellation  of  registration.     It  may  also,  with 
s  view  to  such  enforcement,  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule, 
custom,  term  of  employment,  condition  of  employment,  or  dealing  what- 
seever  in  relation  to  an  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  an 
industry  affected  by  the  proceedings,  and  may  give    directions    within 
what  limits  of  area  and  subject  to  what  conditions  and  exceptions  the 
eommon  rule  shall  be  binding  upon  persons  in  the  industry.     The  Court 
has  power  to  relieve  any  person  from  any  obligation  imposed  by   an 
awaixl.     The  President  has  a  special  jurisdiction  under  section  12  of  the 
Act,  and  may  order  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  fines,  penalties,  and 
sontributions  due  by  members  of  unions. 

The  Act  also  contains  an  important  and  what  was  intended  to  be  an 
effective  provision  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  locks-out,  in  clause 
24y  which  enacts  that : 
"  Whoever : 

(a)  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the 

Court  of  the  matter  in  dispute;  or 

(b)  during  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  the  Court   in 

relation  to  an  industrial  dispute, 

(!)■  does  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lock-out  or 

striiiLe;    or  suspends  or   discontinues  employment  or 

work  in  any  industry;  or 
(2)  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  sbove-mentioned  aots» 
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shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon  conriction  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  suspension 
or  discontinuance  of  any  industry  or  the  working  of  any  persons 
therein  for  any  other  good  cause : 

And  provided  that  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be 
begun  except  by  leave  of  the  Court." 

Industrial  Unionism, 

The  Act  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  organisation,  both  of 
employers  and  employees.  At  the  present  time  (the  end  of  the  year 
1906)  there  are  in  existence  110  employers*  unions,  forty-nine  of  which 
represent  individuals,  firms,  or  companies,  the  great  majority  of  the 
remaining  unions  being  groups  of  persons  carrying  on  the  same 
industry  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  industrial 
unions  under  the  Act.  The  number  of  industrial  unions  of  employees 
is  122.  Some  of  these  represent  trade  unions  which  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  others  represent  trade 
unions  formed  subsequent  to  that  time,  and,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed,  with  the  object  of  registration  as  industrial  unions.  In  1902, 
112  industrial  unions  of  employers  comprised  about  2,302  members, 
and  at  the  end  of  1905  the  members  of  115  unions  of  employers 
numbered  about  3,044.  In  1902,  the  members  of  103  industrial  unions 
of  employees  numbered  about  59,500,  and  at  ,the  end  of  1905  the 
members  of  120  unions  of  employees  numbered  about  85,000.  The 
registration  of  twenty-two  employers'  and  twenty-two  employees'  unions 
has  been  cancelled  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Act  does  not 
prescribe  any  form  of  constitution  for  either  unions  of  employers  or 
employees,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment as  they  think  fit,  provided  that  they  contain  provision  for 
certain  matters  set  out  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act.  The  constitutions  of 
the  majority  of  associations  of  employers  are  very  similar,  and  are 
usually  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  their  businesses  as 
industrial  unions,  but  the  rules  of  employees'  unions  are  almost  invari- 
ably identical  with  the  rules  of  the  trade  unions  upon  which  the  industrial 
unions  are  founded,  and  consequently  embrace  provisions  regulating 
working  conditions  and  other  matters.  Tliese  provisions,  though  useful, 
and  probably  necessary  to  the  associations  as  trade  unions,  do  not  appear 
to  have  the  same  justification  for  their  existence  as  rules  of  industrial 
unions,  for  they  are  matters  which  the  Court  had  power  to  regulate  by  its 
awards.  The  provision  of  the  Act  which  is  aimed  at  preventing  a  multi- 
plicity of  unions  has  been  above  noticed,  and  a  few  cases  have  arisen  and 
been  settled  by  the  Registrar  or  by  the  Court  on  appeal,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  applicants  for  registration  could  conveniently  belong  to  a 
union  already  registered.  Except  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
cancellation  upon  application  by  the  Registrar,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Court  has  no  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  industrial  unions  prior 
to  the  making  of  an  award  to  which  any  such  union  may  be  a  party.  The 
Court,  however,  in  making  an  award,  or  after  an  award  made,  may 
make  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  rules,  or  the  observance  of 
certain  conditions  by  a  union,  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  by 
the  union  of  certain  benefits  in  the  award,  and  thus  indirectly  controls 
its  affairs.  If  this  indirect  control  of  the  Court  be  excepted,  the  pro- 
visions for  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  industrial  unions  seem  to 
comprise  the  only  effective  means  under  the  Act  by  which  persons  wrongly 
prevented  from  joining  unions,  or  wrongly  denied  certain  rights  as  mem- 
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bers  of  unions,  may  obtain  redress,  and  many  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  Registrar  by  persons  considering  themselves  to  be  so  aggrieved.  In 
certain  of  these  cases  the  Registrar  has  applied  to  the  Court  for 
cancellation^ 

Industrial  Agreements. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  industrial  agreements  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  those  engaged  in  a  considerable  number  of  indus- 
tries. In  all,  fifty-six  employers  or  employers'  unions  have  entered  into 
sixty-five  agreements  with  forty-five  employees'  unions,  some  of  these 
agreements  having  been  renewed  or  varied  by  subsequent  agreements. 
The  registered  agreements  represent  more  than  28,700  employees  and 
more  than  1,100  employers,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  ten  in 
which  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  was  lodged,  are  probably  still 
in  force.  Industrial  disputes  between  the  parties  to  some  of  the  agree- 
ments had  been  filed  before  the  making  of  the  agreements,  and  at  the 
hearing  of  these  disputes  the  Court,  by  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
adopted  the  terms  of  the  agreements  as  its  awards,  and  also,  by  consent, 
made  four  of  these  awards  common  rules  in  the  industries  represented. 
In  ten  other  cases  of  industrial  agreements,  no  disputes  having  been 
filed,  the  Court,  by  its  orders,  made  the  agreements  common  rules  of  the 
industries.  These  orders  must,  however,  be  considered  to  be  of  at  least 
doubtful  validity,  since  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  in 
the  case  of  the  Master  Retailers'  Association.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
that  case,  having  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  to 
make  these  orders,  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  High  Court  on  appeal, 
and  that  tribunal  discharging  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  judicial  determination  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  its  exercise  of  the  powers  as  to  making  a  common  rule 
conferred  by  section  37  of  the  Act,  and  that,  therefore,  it  had  no  power 
to  make  an  industrial  agreement  a  common  rule. 

Operations  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  sat  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1902,  and  since 
that  date  has  dealt  with  a  large  amount  of  business,  although  its  sitinga 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  the  President  on  Circuit  Court 
work,  by  vacations,  by  the  illness  of  the  members,  and  during  the  year 
1905  by  certain  difficulties  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  President  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Justice  Cohen.  The  Court  sat  altogether  on  735  days 
in  the  hearing  of  industrial  disputes  and  other  matters,  and  the  President 
sat  on  many  occasions  in  the  special  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him  alone. 
There  have  been  filed  170  industrial  disputes.  The  Court  heard  and 
determined  sixty-nine  of  these,  and  expressed  their  determinations  in 
awards;  ninety  were  settled,  withdrawn,  or  for  other  reasons  were  re- 
moved from  the  list,  and  there  remain  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907 
eleven  disputes  awaiting  hearing  and  determination.  The  hearing  of  some 
of  the  disputes  lasted  for  several  weeks,  others  lasted  but  a  few  hours.  In 
seven  disputes  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of  industrial  agreements,  and 
in  other  cases  the  parties  arrived  at  agreements  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
As  many  of  the  awards  were  made  for  a  term  which  has  expired  action 
has  been  taken  in  several  instances  by  the  employees'  unions  to  extend  th& 
term  of  the  operation  of  the  award,  or  in  the  direction  of  filing  a  fresh 
dispute.  The  present  practice  of  the  Court  is  not  to  express  any  term  for 
the  operation  of  the  award,  which  will,  therefore,  probably  endure  until 
abrogated  by  the  Court. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows  the  classes  of  persons  affected 
in  the  case  of  forty  judgments  in  industrial  disputes,  and  also  gives, 
in  brief  terms^  an  indication  of  the  claims  and  answers  filed,  and  th^ 
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awmrds  of  the  Cmirt  in  vespeet  of  vagat,  Imkiiv,  .vppveiitkaB,  and  pii»- 
lerenoe  to  unienisto.  The  particalcn  •!  the  dit^Nrtes  afcotiug  oertaaoi  «l 
die  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  ooal-vnimes  «re  omitted  as  Iwiiig 
rather  lengthy  and  not  of  general  interest.  Other  awards  mi  mmmr 
importance  are  also  omitted. 

la  addition  to  industrial  disputes  the  Court  has  heard  and  determined 
Mveral  fauadred  minor,  but  often  ^ery  lengthy  matters,  such  «b 
appllioations  by  the  lii^istrar  for  canoellation  of  registration  of  unioaa, 
pirooeedings  for  penalties  for  hreaches  of  awards,  interpretation  of  aarardt, 
and  Tarimu  other  matters. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Court  acts  in  determining 
disputes,  the  President  has  stated  that  the  Court  should  have  in  view 
thoree  main  considerations :  first,  the  duty  of  presenting  sweating ; 
seoondly,  the  price  of  labour;  and  thirdly,  the  degree  of  pro^terit^ 
existing  in  the  industry  in  which  the  diq>nte  occurs,  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  public  he  refused,  in  dealing  with  any  industry,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  employers  were  not  subject  to  com- 
petition,  and  could  thus  by  putting  up  the  price  of  their  products 
conform,  without  loss,  to  the  terms  of  an  award  giving  high  wages. 

Although  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  erapoweriag  any  person  to 
intervene  where  the  interests  of  the  public  are  threatened  by  an  order 
which  the  Court  is  asked  to  make  in  relation  to  an  industry,  the  Court 
will  in  a  proper  case  consider  objections  raised  by  public  bodies  or  private 
individuals  which  are  material  for  the  Court  to  oonsider  in  the  public 
interest  upon  the  settlement  of  a  dispute. 

Slow  Workbrs. 

•Under  the  clause  in  the  Act  empowering  it  to  provide  for  a  lower  raAe 
than  the  minimum  in  the  case  of  enaployees  unable  to  earn  that  mininram, 
the  Court  has  usually  directed  that  failing  agreement  between  the  employer 
or  employee  and  the  employees'  union  as  to  the  lower  wage,  the  Registrar 
shall  be  the  tribunal  to  determine  it.  Most  of  these  tnatters  have  in 
practice  Been  settled  by  the  various  unions  interested,  bat  many  have  been 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  .Registrar. 

Thb  Common  Rule. 

The  Common  Rule,  which  mtist  be  subsequent  to  and  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  an  award,  is  made  In*  the  Oourt  to  apply  to  persons  other  than 
parties  after  notice,  publislied  in  tlie  newspapers,  to  all  known  employers 
engaged  in  the  industry.  Persons  likely  to  be  aflected  may  lodge 
notices  of  objections,  and  at  the  hearing  of  liie  application  may  make 
reprenentations  in  support  of  tliese  objections.  Unless  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  a  firm  or  company  earning  on  a  particular  business  without 
competitors  in  the  unions,  the  common  rule  is  almost  invariably  asked 
for,  and  is  granted  by  the  Court  sometimes  in  respect  of  the  whole  State, 
and  sometimes  in  respect  of  a  leas  extensive  area.  The  main  object  of 
the  common  rule  is  to  place  all  employers  engaged  in  an  industry  on  a 
similar  footing,  and  thus  to  equalise  conditions  of  employment,  and 
prevent  unfair  competition. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Besides  the  case  of  the  Master  Retailers  before  noticed,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  has  been  defined  l>y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  -State  and  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  in  certain  instances,  and  nrach  of  ^e  vncertaintj 
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the€oitrt 
deoieion^  of 
held  that  if 

ik»  Gowrt  oxoocdo  ite  juriadwfeianv  proii^Btion  win  I»e.  The  Supreme 
CMHTi  ogrming  tilo  dKiwM  oi  tiio  PMndent  of  the  Court,  decided  th«t 
tie  Bianriae  "  in  tho  definition  of  ''  inAnfcry ''  obovo  quoted,  metmB 
in  pnrato  houaei>.  and  does,  not  include  eooko  »iid  kitchen  hmdft 
in  hotelo  and  reotottraiits.  The  Bigh  Court  held  that  the  words 
''work  done  or  to  be  dona"  in  the  definition  of  ''  induatoial  mattere" 
abowir  ^ttotod,  meatn  work  actually  done  by  the  employee  or  actually  pro>- 
▼ided  by  the  employer  to  be  don^  but  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  t^ 
fOHitity  of  work  which  the  employov  ie  to  provide  for  his  ^npioyeee.  *'  If 
it  were  so,"  said  the  Chief  Justiee,  Sir  Samnel  Griffith,  ''  tike  Arbitration 
Covet  would  haire  a  new  power  not  si^ggeated  by  any  words  of  the  Act,  a 
power  tfr  regulate  the  carrying  on  ol  any  industry  at  large — ^that  is,  to 
requftBO  the  employer  to  employ  a  partieular  number  of  employees, 
and  to  pvomb*  a  suffieiont  cfuantity  of  work  for  th«»,  and  enable  th«n  to 
earn  a  maadmufli  or  minimum  wage,  conditions  which  it  would  be 
inpossiUe  for  an  employer  to  fulfil  wnksa  he  had  sufficient  coital."  It 
waa  further  held  m  the  same  ease  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is 
exohntvely  confined  to  matters  in  which  the  mutual  relationship  of  em- 
player  and  employee  is  involved.  After  their  relationship  has  ended,  the 
empAoyn^s  common  law  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  time-  as  he  thinks  fit 
cannot  be  interfered  wi^  by  the  Court.  In  subsequent  eases  it  has  been 
laid  down  the*  where  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  has 
ceased,  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  order  «npioyeee  to  return  to 
woi^.  "It  appeared  from  these  decisions  of  the  higher  Courts, '^  said 
tke  President  in  a  recent  judgment,  ^*  that  the  Court  was  not  to  attempt 
te  deprive-  any  person  of  his  oommon  law  ri^ts,  except  so  far  as  the  Axit 
Nearly-  gives  it  power  to  do  so,  and  also  that  the  Court  is  to  confine  its 
attention  to  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  and  avoid  any- 
lAiing'  in  the  nature  of  a  general  regulation  of  the  industry  or  an  inter- 
ference with  the  ri^ts  of  the  employer  to  organise  and  manage  his  own 
business.  These  principles  though  actually  applied  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  by  this  Court  in 
deafing  with  questions  within  its  jurisdiction.''  The  High  Court  has 
held  that  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  application  by  an 
industrial  union  of  employees  to  have  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
tiie  industry  regulated  by  the  Court  unless  there  is  in  existence  an 
industrial  dispute  as  to  these  conditions  between  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  union  and  their  employers.  This  decision,  as  interpreted 
by  the  President,  has  caysed  a  number  of  cases  filed  to  be  withdrawn,  as 
evidence  of  a  dispute  could  not  be  proved,  and  steps  have  in  many  cases 
been  taken  to  obtain  better  conditions  by  the  initiation  of  fresh  disputes. 
The  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  maters  which,  though  sub- 
mitted by  an  employee's  union,  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a  demand  by 
the  employees.  The  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  a  dispute  between  several 
employees,  although  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  all  but  one  employee  had 
left  their  employment,  and  that  one  had  been  given  a  rise  of  wages.  It 
has  been  recently  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
has  no  power  to  extend  the  duration  of  an  award. 

Prefbbbnce  to  TJiaoNisTS. 

The  only  provision  in  the  Act  dealing  with  preference  to  members  of 
industrial  unions  is  that  by  which  the  Court  is  empowered  to  direct  that 
as  between  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees  and  other  persoos 
efiering  their  lafaous  at  the  same  time,  members  shall  be  sn^loyed  in  pror 
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lerenoe  to  suoh  other  persona,  other  things  being  equaL  lo  mi  emrlj  < 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  held  that  the  power  to  direct  prefeience  is  not 
ezolusively  confined  to  the  abore  case,  but  that  under  the  general  words 
included  in  the  definition  **  industrial  matters/'  the  Court  hmd  power  to 
direct  that  a  non-unionist  seeking  employment,  should,  aa  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  obtaining  it,  agree  to  join  the  union  within  a  specified 
time  after  his  engagement.  This  decision,  howerer,  has  been  orermled 
by  the  recent  judgmenta  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Master  Carriers' 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  and  High  Court  also  held  in  the  same  case 
that  the  Court  has  no  power  to  embody  in  the  order  for  preference  a 
direction  that  an  employer  requiring  labour  should,  whererer  reasonably 
practicable,  having  regard  to  existing  exigencies,  notify  the  secretary 
of  the  employers'  union  of  the  labour  required. 

The  riews  of  the  present  President  of  the  Court  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  question  of  preference  to  unionists  should  be  dealt  with 
have  been  explained  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  Legislature  has 
simply  given  this  Court  the  power  to  grant  preference  to  unionists,  with- 
out any  direction  as  to  how  to  exercise  the  power.  By  giving  the  power, 
and  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  exercise  it  or  not,  it  has, 
it  seems  to  me,  indicated  that  in  some  cases  preference  should  be  granted 
ana  in  others  refused.  It  follows  luat  all  general  grounds,  on  imich  it 
would  always  be  granted,  or  always  refused,  are  impliedly  condemned. 
1  have  no  right,  for  instance,  to  grant  it  on  the  ground  that  unionism  is 
a  good  thing,  and  should  be  promoted,  for  that  would  lead  to  granting  it 
in  every  case,  and  if  the  Legislature  had  held  that  view  they  would  have 
made  preference  compulsory.  Neither  have  1  any  right  to  refuse  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  must  operate  either  to  create  an  industrial  monopoly  or  to 
force  the  industrial  classes  into  bodies  which  are  political  as  well  as 
industrial,  for  that  would  lead  to  refusing  it  in  every  case,  and  if  that 
had  been  the  view  of  the  ijcgislature  they  would  not  have  opened  the  door 
to  preference  at  all.  In  this  position  the  only  principle  which  I  can 
discover  is  that  which  was  explained  in  the  Sawmillers'  case,  vis.,  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  results  must  be  given  in  the  award  as  would  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  parties  themselves."  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  employers'  representative  has  opposed  the  granting  of  preference  in 
every  case,  and  the  employees'  representative  has  invariably  favoured  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  granting  of  preference  to  members  of 
the  employees'  union  was  agreed  to  in  thirty-three  of  the  industrial  agree- 
ments which  have  been  filed  with  the  Registrar,  in  twenty-nine  agreements 
the  matter  of  preference  was  not  mentioned,  and  in  three  agreements  it 
was  provided  that  preference  should  not  be  granted. 

Strikes. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  the  newspapers  have 
reported  between  thirty  and  forty  instances  of  cessation  of  work  by  bodies 
of  employees  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  their  employers. 
It  may  be  that  most  of  these  occurrences  were  strikes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  which  defines  a  "strike"  to  be  "the  cessation  of  work  by  a  body 
of  employees  acting  in  combination,  done  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  demands  made  by  them  or  other  employees  on  employers,"  but 
in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  any 
of  them  constituted  an  offence  under  section  34  of  the  Act,  quoted  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  article.  Although  leave  to  prosecute  for  an  offence 
under  that  section  was  granted  by  the  Court  in  a  number  of  cases, 
prosecutions  were  actually  instituted  in  connection  with  two  only  of 
the  "strikes,"  in  one  case  against  one  person,  in  the  other  against 
several  persons.  In  the  former  case  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  the 
defendant  was  fined.     With  few  exceptions  these  *'  strikes  "  were  by  small 
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bodies  of  men,  and  although  they  caused,  in  some  instances,  consider- 
able local  inconvenience,  thej  were  usually  settled  after  the  men  were 
absent  for  comparatirely  short  periods.  Eighteen  ''strikes"  were 
in  connection  with  employees  in  coal-mines,  and  the  remainder  were 
instances  of  cessation  of  work  by  tailoresses,  street-sweepers,  tug-hands, 
coal-lumpers,  firemen  and  deck-hands,  wharf  labourers,  shearers,  ship- 
wrights, bakers,  and  tip-carters;  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  employees  being  reported  variously  to  be :  Refusal  to  concede 
better  rates  of  pay  or  improvement  in  other  conditions  of  work,  employ- 
ment of  non-unionists,  lock-out  by  the  employer,  intrusion  of  persons 
of  other  trades  on  work  claimed  by  the  persons  ceasing  work,  refusal  to 
reinstate  dismissed  employees,  and  wrongful  promotion  of  certain 
employees.  The  shearers'  so-called  ''strike"  in  1902,  for  increased  rates 
of  pay,  was  in  most  cases  merely  a  refusal  to  go  to  work  on  the  terms 
offered  by  the  sheep-owners,  and  an  attempt  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  so.  It  affected  large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  action  taken 
failed  to  secure,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  the  increased 
rates  demanded,  and  shearing  operations  were  ultimately  peacefully 
proceeded  with.  The  next  alleged  "  strike "  which  arrested  general 
public  attention  was  in  connection  with  certain  coal-mines  in  the 
Teralba  district,  near  Newcastle.  The  Court  had  made  an  award 
which  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  selling  price  of  coal.  When  the  miners  (some  200)  found  that  the 
selling  price  was  a  low  one,  and,  consequently,  that  the  wages  would  be 
reduced,  they  ceased  work  early  in  January,  1904,  and  remained  out  for 
nearly  two  months,  although  advised  to  go  to  work  by  officials  of  the 
Colliery  Employees'  Federation,  an  industrial  union  of  which  they  were 
members.  The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  collieries  took  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  against  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation  for  the 
recovery  of  a  penalty  of  £200  for  breach  of  the  award  referred  to,  but  the 
Court  held  that  there  being  no  express  direction  in  the  award  that  work 
should  continue  until  the  employment  was  mutually  terminated  after  the 
customary  notice  of  fourteen  days  the  action  of  the  men  did  not  constitute 
a  breach  of  the  award.  Leave  to  prosecute  certain  of  the  miners  under 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  was  granted  by  the  Court,  but  these  proceed- 
ings were  dropped  when  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

Early  in  1905  the  wheelers  at  several  collieries  in  the  Newcastle  district 
ceased  work  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  the  wheeling  rate,  and  the  mines 
were  thrown  idle.  One  or  two  representative  wheelers  from  each  mine 
and  certain  miners,  were  proceeded  against  under  section  34  of  the  Act, 
and  several  of  them  were  conunitted  for  trial.  Various  contentions  were 
raised  at  the  trial,  and  in  two  cases  the  presiding  judge  directed  an 
acquittal,  two  cases  only  being  ultimately  left  to  the  jury,  which  disagreed 
in  one  and  acquitted  the  defendant  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  employees  that  the  existence  of  the  Act 
has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  several  large  strikes,  especially  among  the 
coal  miners  in  the  Newcastle  district  and  among  waterside  workers. 

The  statement  given  in  the  following  pages  is  a  sununary  of  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  labour  in  certain  industries,  prior  to  and  under 
awards  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  following  are  explanations  of  the  terms  used  in  the  statement : — 

Claim, — Claimant's  claim  in  the  industrial  dispute. 
Answer. — Respondent's  answer  in  the  industrial  dispute. 
Award, — ^Award  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  the  dispute. 
Apprentices. — Proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen. 
Preference. — Preference  of  employment  to  members  of  the  claimant 
union. 
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Apprattioee. 

Orertime. 

Preference. 

• 
Bemarks. 

Indust^and 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Awmrd. 

CUuM  of  Empleyee. 

• 

1 

ij- per  hoar  after  riiAimMi  • 

Hours,    exdnslTe    of 
stable  wosk.  Ac.  and 
not  to  eaoeedao  hours 
weekly. 

Dmad  oarters 

ao     hours    are 
worked. 

opposed; 
granted. 

to    3    men. 

1  to  3  men, 

or  fraction 
theitef. 

I 

Claimed; 
gxanted. 

Confectioners. 

or    fractioD 
thereof. 

1 

■ 



Chef,     1/-      per 

hour ;  2Dd  cook. 

9d:    3rd    cook, 

kitchen   hands. 

and  pantrymen, 

6d.  per  hour. 

Where       weekly 

1    waire    is    more 

1    than    £2    10s., 

1    overtime  at  tim« 

1    andahalf. 

Claimed; 
opposed; 
granted. 

ducted  on  «  days  only, 
reduce  hours  by  5. 
Board  lOf-,  mad  lodging 
51-  extra,  if  not  pro- 
vided ^  sniplcv«. 

Hotel.  Club,  Bestau. 
rant  and  Caterers' 

^cSisr^ 
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1  to  3  men 
or      frac- 
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thereof. 

1st  3  hours  orer 
48,        ordinary 
rates ;  after  1st 
S    hours,    time 
and  a  half. 

Chdmed: 
admitted; 
granted. 

Pastryoooks— 
1st  hands. 

ind    „ 
Srd    „ 
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i    2nd       „ 
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1 

Granted ... 

Award  by  consent      ...        Tailoreases. 

Coat  Machinists. 

1  to  4»  or  tnc' 

1  to  3.  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

1  to  3,  or 
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thereof. 

1st  3  hours,  time 
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3    hours,     and 
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Orertime* 

Preference. 

Bemarks. 

Industry  and 

dftim. 

Answer. 

Awavd. 

Class  of  Employee. 

lto8 

Noreatrlc 
tion. 

No  Mstric- 
tion. 

1st  8  hours,  time 
snd  a  quarter; 
thereafter  untU 
midnight,  time 
aoda  half;  after 

on    holidays, 
double  time. 

Claimed: 
opposed; 
granted. 

- — 

Sawmill  and  Timber 

Yard  Employees— 

SkiUed  lAbonr. 

labour. 
Ordinary  Labour  (a) 

n        ft 
Casual 

io  4,  or  frac- 
;ioii    there- 
>f. 

Admitted 

1  to  4,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

lets  hours, time 
snd  a  quarter ; 
next   4    hours, 
time  and  a  half; 
midnight        to 
8  a.m..   double 
time;  Christmas 
Day,  Good  Fri- 
day, and   Sun- 
days,      double 
time  ;        other 
hotidajs,    time 
andahalf. 

Claimed; 
admitted; 
grtmtsd. 

Painter;^ 

-)        Competent  Work- 
men or  Speeial- 
)           ists. 

Under-rate  men. 

to4,orfTao- 
bion    there- 
of. 

1  1  to  4,  or 
>     fraction 
I     thereof. 

J 

1   to  4,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

Claimed; 
opposed; 
granted. 

Marble  and   Slate 
Workers- 
Masons. 

to  8,  or  frac- 
tion   thereo 
of. 
Itol 

Polishers. 
Machinists. 

-  { 

Time  and  a^half; 
piece-workers, 
i-A.    per    hour 
extra. 
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opposed; 
granted. 
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ItoS 
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thereof. 
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Friday,  and   8- 
bours  Day,  dou- 
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• 
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Appientioee. 

Orertime. 

Remarks. 

Industry  and 

1 

Class  of  Employee. 

Claim. 

Anvirar. 

Award. 

Journeymen  Farriers— 

Disputed 

1  to  8,  or 
fraeUon 
thereof. 

Claimed; 
opposed: 
granted. 

Floormen. 

M         (casual). 
Firemen. 

(casual). 

ItoS 

1  to  H,  or 
fraction 

Object  to 
limitation. 

1   to   3  in 
eaddlery 

Claimed' 

Saddle  and  Harness 

and  6  p.m.  to  8 

opposed; 

Makers. 

thereof. 

branch: 
1  to  2  in 
other 
branchee. 

p.m.,  time  and 
quarter ;  8  p.m. 
to  6  a.m..  time 
and    a   half; 
holidays    and 
Sunday!,  double 
time;  piece- 
worken,  Sd.per 
honr  extra. 

granted. 
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1 

1 

1 
1 

! 

1 
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1 

Brickmakcrs       and. 
Brick -CArters— 

Burners. 

Setters. 

Drawers. 

Machln*^-mcn. 

Assistant  Machine- 
men. 

Loftmen. 
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Shooters. 
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Yardmen. 

Pressers. 

Preasers'  Assistants- 
Man  cutting  off. 

Feeders,       Off- 
beareri*,      and 
Soakeri. 

Pottery   and  Terra 

1st  lihonre,  time 
and  a  quarter : 

Claimed; 
admitted; 



Cotta  Work- 

Pipe      Machine 

thereafter,  time 

granted. 

Workers 

and  a  half: 

Dressers,    Trim- 

Sunday, double 

mers,  and  Machine 

time,  except  for 
Burners. 

• 

hand*. 

Cutters  and  Floor- 
men. 
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Pipe<e  rr.ers      and 
Yardmen. 

Youths    acting    as 
Yardmen. 

Burners. 

Assistant  Burners. 

Machine    F^ders 
and  Ring  Oilers. 

Moulders     and 
Pressers. 

Panmen  and   Clay, 
makers. 

Pitmen. 
Garters. 

Tip-carters— 



Temporary  work. 
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aUfOBTBlAL  AamTBATmK. 


in  wUflh  the  Awards 


lBdMl>7M4l 

V2^ 

pnorto 
Awmtd. 

liiBi>IU.W.«^ 

1 

■ 

Ita.. 

CiMsof  £Bploj«e. 

■   -              

Awaid. 

! 

CW-. 

AOTMr.    '     A«vd. 

Trotlay,  Dnjaoi,  and 

Itoavyd) 

Li^t^".:    :;: 

49. 

4«. 

40. 

4ef. 

401- 

■ 

B7 

77               S7(i) 

i 

1 

UBdOTfalwn'     Em. 

Kbopmen 

Yara  and  Corhmim 


4&- 


48f. 
42- 


J5ydoey      Wharf  1/.  an  hour    1/3  pw  boor 

Labonrers      (diapnte  > 

with  bvdncT  Stave- 
dores'  Wool  Dnmpiof 
and  Liffhtar»K«  Amio- 
dation). 


Brokan  HIU 

tSfaaftaroen   ... 

Ordinary  Mioera 

Surface    Employaeii 

over  16  }eara  of 


ISSl.perday 

«-        .. 


That  eziat-,  Existing 
ing  wi 
be  re> 
dooed 
10 


Diapatad     Existing 
hcmTB  to 
be  o»D 
I     tinned. 


PiMtenn         ' 

1/3  per  hour. 

If -per  hour: 

1/3  per 

48 

48 

48 

\\%\  when 

■ewer  and     boor ;                                                              1 

engaged  on 

tunnel           sewer. 

newer* 

work,  1  1 :     tunnel. 

tunnel,  and 

foremen's     and  shaft 

•haft  work; 

wages  to       work, 

foremen. 

bellxedby     141. 

lid.  an  boor     employer. 

extra.                                                   ' 

1 

■ 

r.  Brown—                  ' 

Mataa          

£0  per  month 
and  found. 

£8  and  And  £7flQI-  and 
them  -           found. 

seWee. 

Finmen     «• 

•••••• 

£•        n 

£9  and  find  £8fl0|-  and 

FIzemen,  4  hn. 
on  and  8  off. 

As  required         .^^ 

tbam  •          found. 

byamptoyier 

seWes. 

^    Ail  others.  80 

Cooka...       ^       ... 

•*.... 

tl        „ 

£5  and   be  £5(10(-  and 
found    by*    found, 
crew. 

hours    per 
week. 

DM^kHaada 

••MM 

£7       „ 

£6  and  find  £6    and 

1 

them- 

toond. 

salTea. 

Carpentan  and  Jointra 

Ui- 

li4i  par  hour 

1/U 

1/S 

1 

44 

48 

18 

(work  on  shore). 

4 

D 

gitized  by  VjO( 
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Orertlme. 

let  2  honn,  tiae 
and  a  quarter; 
thereafter,  time 
aadabatf. 

fTefeMnoe. 

Bemailts. 

Induflttyaad 

Clmim. 

JLimwtt. 

Awaxd. 

GlaMOfBmpioy«e. 

I 



C 

1              C 

1 

Claimed: 
oppowd; 
granted. 

(d)  Exclusive  of  meal 
hours    nnd  staUe 
work;  2/0  per  week 
for  ea«h  extra  horse 
aboTe  2. 

Trolley,  Draymen,  and 
Light. 



-L 

I 

andGood 
Priday,  2/-  per 
hour. 

Claimed: 
opp.>Md; 
giantad. 

Undertakers'     £m 
ployees — 

Shopmen. 

Tard  and  Coachmen, 

Special  orertime 
rates,  1/0  to^- 
perhour;  load- 
ing frozen  meat, 
8f.  per  hour  all 
through   ordln- 
ary  worklnir 
]    houra. 

Claimed; 
opposed: 
granted. 

Sydney     Wharf 
Labourers    (dispute 
with  Sydneir   ^tere- 
doxes'  Wool  Dump- 
ing and   Lighterage 
Association). 

1 

Granted 

Broken  HiU  lanere- 
Shaftemen. 

i 

Ordinary  Miners. 
Surface  Employees 
over  16  yuars  of 

1  to  erery  3 

joum^fy- 

DiepntMl 

journey- 
men or 
fraction 
thereof, 
bat  not 
more  than 
4  in  all. 

Time  and  a 
quarter  for  first 
two  hours,  time 
and  a  half  there, 
after. 

Claimed: 

Plasterers. 

•  See  Note. 

Claimed; 
oppos^; 
granted. 

None     Judgment- If 
men  flndthemseWes, 
£](19f.  a  month  extra 
to  be  paid. 

Tug  Boat  Employees 
V.  Brown- 
Hates. 

Firemen. 

Cooks. 

Deck  Hands. 

*  In  each  port  one  boat's  crew  may  he  kept  back  after  6  p.m.  on  each  day  to  wait  for  orders.  If  any  of  the  other 
crews  are  kept  back  to  wait  for  orders  after  6  p.m.,  or  after  the  time  that  their  boat  retums.lf  it  retnmsafter  6  p.m., 
each  member  of  the  crew  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  Is.  an  hour  overtime  after  6  p.m.,  or  after  such  return,  when  later 
than  6  p.m.,  as  the  case  may  he. 


First  2  hours, 
time  and  a 
quarter:  time 
and  a  half  there- 
after; holidays, 
double  time. 


Claimed; 
omweed; 
refused. 


Speoial  piOTisioB  for 
under  rate  men. 


Oifp«atBM«iid 
(work  on  shore) 
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INJ>VBTBIAL  ARBITRATION. 

A. — Iin>V8T£ns  ia  whbh  the  Awards 


Clam  of  Smplojee. 


ATenM 
Weakly 
W«««pakl 
prior  to 
Awurd. 


Mlni»«ai  Wa^. 


daiiB. 


Aniwer. 


Award. 


Hoon. 


Ckim. 


Awmxd. 


Milk  and   loo  Otfton 
and  J)9irjm&a*B  £m 


p^j 


ilk  Carton 


Spooiol    DsliTory 
Garter*. 


Driron  of  Doable 


MilkWelgbPio- 
Ltadiny  Hands.. 
Ordinary  Handa.. 
MUk  ReoeiTera— 
Leading  Handa.. 
OnUnary  Handa. 
Orooms,   zardmen, 

to. 
loeOtften— 
Ordinary  Hasda... 
B^horia    Drivers, 
doUveriny    in 
Imlk. 
l-horao     DrlTora, 
deliTorina     la 
bulk. 
CasoallAbonr 


iSI 


week. 


neri 
unloBS 
delivering 
under  80 
mllona  per 
day,  when 


be40|. 
801- 


47IC 


4S|. 
421. 

4«/. 
421- 
48. 


4Pf. 

46/. 


42|. 


ll-perhonr. 
1(6  rer  hour 
on  oondayi 
and 

atatotory 
holidays. 


4«.|)er 

week  when 

deliTerinir 

ifigaUoua 

or  more ; 

nnderthat 

401- 

OrerSl 
years  of 
age,  801- 

♦«- 


87/0 
401 


87/C 


IfdeUTer 
in|r40 
gallona  or 
more  per 
day.  451.; 
under  40 
gallons, 
40|. 

OTorSl 
years  of 
age,8Cf. 


4«f. 
40|. 

451- 
4/- 
40|. 


eo 


Unlimited 


5G 


4«- 

4.'!- 


401- 


Admitted 


1/. per  hour; 
]|G  per  hour 
on  Sandays 
and 

statutory 
holidaya. 


48 
M 


I  54  per  week  of 
r    Odaya. 


56 
56 


eOpivweek 
oiTdaya. 


56 


50 


48 
56 


erweekl 
bdafi  j 


Wire  Mattress  Makers— 

Weavers  

Bench  Hands,^ 
Taeker-on,  r 
Plyer-np,  and  ( 
Fitter.  ; 


Oupentera  and  Joi&ers 
(«mptoyed  in  Ship- 
building). 


48'- 

45/. 


£7/10'.      per 

month  and 

found. 
£8/10,'.      per 

month  aao 

found. 
£5/10,.      per 

mouth  anu 

found. 
£6  per  month 

kud  found. 


"•Disroted- 


48/. 


45- 


il 


Admitted. 


48 


£8  and  find 

th«m. 

selves. 
£0  and  ftnd 

them. 

snlves, 
£5/10  .  and 

f  nnd  by 

crew. 
£/  and  find 

them. 

selves. 


£7/10/.  aj 
found. 


£9  10'.  and 
found. 


£jf/10 .  and 
found. 


£6  and 
funnd. 


\y 


Firemen  4  hours 

Firemen 

unand4hourp 

KhOUld 

off,   except 

work  in 

where  3  men 

fi  coord* 

are  rjnplcyed, 

anoe 

then  the  i-ourk 

wirh 

to  (te  4  on  ant- 

existing 

8  off. 

con- 

Deck hands. 

ditions. 

when  at  tea. 

I>>-«>ll  hat'dr 

4     hoars    oil 

shonld 

and  4  off. 

work 

when  re-' 

•mttt^byt 

the  em.    | 

p)o>or. 

581- 


l/4i  per  hour 


U8 


1/3; 
Lending 
bunds,  1/ 
per  day 
extra. 


44 
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INDUSTRIAL  AJRBITBATION. 

were  made  Common  Bales — eanHuued, 


80s 


Appnmtloeik 

Orertiae. 

Preference. 

Bemarkf. 

Industry  and 

CUfan. 

Aniwer. 

Award. 

daaa  of  Employee. 

^.--^ 







Claimed; 
admitted; 
granted. 

Award  made  a  Common 
Bole,  aabject  to  cer- 
tain   oondltiotta  and 
ezoeptiona. 

Milk  and  Ice  Carten 
and  Balrymen'a  Km- 

SKkCartem. 

•......•• 

•••■•• 



Ml.  per  hoar ; 
Sondaytand 
■Utatory  hoU- 

IN  per  hoar: 
Sondayaand 
■Utatory  hoU- 
daya.  176. 

1/.  per  hoar      ... 

li- per  hoar      ^. 
V'  per  hoar      ... 

1|.  per  hoar      ... 

...••• 

•»• 

DriTers  of  Doable 
Teama. 

XilkWeighera- 

f 

Ordinary  Handa. 
Kilk  BeceiTera- 

I 

Qrooms,  x  ardfflca« 

..^ 

1 

»■■— 

f 

Art. 
IceCartera- 
OrdinaryHaads. 
a-horae  IMvera, 

\ 

deliTCringln 
balk, 
l-horae  Drivera, 
deUTeringin 
balk. 
Gasoal  Labour. 

1    to    8.   or 
fraction 
thereof. 

1  to  8,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

1  to  8,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

Time  and  'a.half 
afterpreMribed 
hoora  and  for 
Snodays     and 
hoUdaja. 

Claimed 
oppoaed; 
granted. 

1 

Award  by  consent. 

Wire  MattrssalCakeia. 
/    WeaTara. 

Bench     Hands. 
<           Tacker.on. 
Pliw^ap,     and 
\           jnvcer. 

Claimed 
oppoee  ; 
granted. 

Nora :    Jndgment— If 

£1/1W- A  month  extra 
to  be  paid. 

Togboat  Emptoysss 

Piremea. 

Cooka. 

Deck  Hands. 



..... 

Time  and  a  half 
an  to  10  p.m., 
then  doable. 

aafaned: 
admitted; 
granted. 

Mort'sDodkaadXn. 
glneerin*  Co.,   Ltd., 
excepted  ao  far  as  re- 
lates to  time  oCoeadng 
work  by  empl^yeea. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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A. — InvwnuM  in  idiieh  tlw  Awdi 


ladMferynd 

wiser 

WKei»4d 
pnorto 

maSaiimWect 

1 

Baa^                           i 

ClM>aHbiplnyM. 

Claim.          Aamrer. 

Oate. 

Avwsr.    1     Awsrd,  i 

1                    i 

Coia-luipen  (s«i- 
WJirtwiep-ial) 

1)9  per  boor!        U6 

'XlOamoath 

1/6    r 

£10    a    -!| 
month    1 
Aloud.  L' 

7  a.m.  to  6  p jb., 
MoBdaratolVi. 
days;  7  a.m.  to 
I  p.m^   8at«^ 
dsj«. 

! 

6  a.m.  Mod-  6  a.m.  If  oq^ 
days  to       days  t^ 

tktar-          Salar- 
days.            dajv. 

\ 

Neirasetle     WhaH 
lAbooven. 


48r-         ](•     per 
1  per  week.      boor. 


» 


B.— IxDUSTRin  in  which  Awmrds 


Tadwtryawl 

ATeiace 
Weekly 
.Wawi-id 
pnor  to 
Award. 

MiBimiim  Wafls. 

Bonis. 

ClMiofBmployee. 

Claim.           Answer. 

Award. 

Clsfan. 

AMwer. 

Awani. 

BnvlarMs  of  Avelva- 
I^B  Qasl%ht  Com- 

^JiMiAohuveof 
IfaehiMrTr 
Ttnck  rulers 
^rtenlEioffO^it 
Tsrdmea     



8r6  per  shift  >| 

7)6    ;;     J 

•flee  Note. 

$.hoiirahifU 
ft 

M 



1 
S-honr 
,    shifts 

)         •• 

1 

•  From  Jaanary  I  to  December  31. 1906 :— Firemen,  9/8  per  day  of  S  honis:  Coke  Trimmers,  S^;  Macbiee  Men, 
96;  Onhoo«e  Operators.  8  9 ;  Oilboose  AssistaiiU.8)-:  BoUermen  (Mortlake).  8/9 ;  DriTers  (VortbtiKe).  8  v ;  Bolphat^ 
Veo.  7)9.  From  Jsnnsry  1, 1906.  until  expiration  of  Award  :— Firemen.  9)6 ;  Coke  Trimmers.  8/6 :  Machine  Men,  ^'•- : 
Oilbonse  Opentors,  9/* :  Oilbooss  Assistonts.  ^)S :  Boilermen,  9)- ;  Drivers,  9/- :  Solphate  Men,  8V-.  Dnriny  whole 
period  of  currency  of  Award :— Yardmen,  7/. ;  Goal  Trimmers,  7/6 ;  Boilermen,  SydMy,  9,  - 1  DriTsrs,  Sydney,  91-. 


Curriers^  and 


Cnrriecs 

Table 

BoUermen 


Unbairers    and 


strikers 
Ysrdsmen, 


Jobbers. 


I 


46) 
36/ 

41/ 

36) 

40) 

31/. 


'snr.  per  week 
47)6        „        . 

481-         .. 
46).         „        I 
I 
42). 


4sr- 

301- 
40)- 
42)- 
86)- 

40). 

34). 


Sf: 

40). 

41). 
S8). 

40)- 
36)- 


''^iSsr- 

Deck  Hands.  Ac. .. 
Mates  aadOieaaers 

Yonths        

Watchmen 

•••*•• 

56/-                 486 

4i'-                  36/- 

25/-            15/- to  163^- 
42/.                  36,. 

1 

509perwk. 

15/-  to  ao/- 

40/-        1 

56  weekly 

£       " 
60       ., 

60       „ 

60        „ 

120   fori. 

night. 

•• 

M 

•• 

60]ierwtv! 

(   12UT*r 
I  fortBifbl 

Sydney  Wharf  Labour* 
era  (dispute  with 
Inter  -  State    and 
Coastal  S.&  Owners' 

From  7  a.m.  From     7 
to    6  p.m..     a.m.  to  8 
lyS;  oTsr.        p.m.,  1/- : 
time,   1/9;  ,    overtime* 
otberiatea,;    l/3;otber 
fromXiSto  1    xmtae, 
5^                   ffom   V6- 

1  *°*- 

From     7 
aon.  to  5 
p.m..l/U: 
overtime, 
1/4;  other 

mm,  V6 

to  3/-. 

Ofldinacy,  8  a  jn. 
to  5  p.m. ; 
Satvs^. 
8  am.   to   11 
■oon. 

7  a.m.    to 
Satuday. 

7  a-m.  V 

5     p.Bl 

daily. 
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OTertfane. 

Bemttka. 

Induatryaad 

CUdm. 

Ansim. 

Awnd. 

ClM8  of  SmployM. 





••f«« 

Other  ratei.,  bom 
31-    to    5..    per 
honr. 

Claimed, 
admitted, 
Airianted 
uioD    op- 
Dlicatioii 
for   Con- 
monBole. 

Sydney  Coal.hxmpem — 

Coal-lumpers   (gen- 
erally). 
Winchmen(spedal). 

1/6  per  liottr,  ex- 
cept  after  ip^m. 
Saturday    and 
when  oiderod 
out  at  midniff  ht 
on  Sunday,  tbeo 
21- pet  hour. 

Claimed; 
oppose^: 
grranted. 

THiide  a  0<nnmoii  B^le  IfAwcAiitlA  "Wluurf 

eubiect  ti>certaioooo- 
ditionsand  ezoep^ion* 
a»  appear  upon  00m- 
pan«on  of    amended 
•chedule     with     the 
avrard. 

Labourers. 

were  Dot  niule  Commoii  Rales. 


Apprentioes. 


Claim. 


Answer. 


Awatd. 


Orertime. 


Preferenee. 


Bemarks. 


Industry  and 
Class  of  Employee. 


Sundays  sad 
holidays,  time 
and  a  half. 


Claimed ; 
opposed; 
granted. 


Eoqpleyees  ^f  Aostra* 
lian    Qaslight    Com- 


^as 


.en  in   charge  of 

Sflaehinery. 
Truck  Fillers. 
Carbonising  Dept. 
Tardmen. 


1  to  J?,  or 

fTMtlOM 

theMef. 


Admittad 


Whenl 
man  only 
employed, 
1   appren- 
tice; 

otherwise, 
ItoS 


Time  and  a  half:  Claimed; 
Sundays,  Qood'    op|*o8ed ; 
VtidmTj  Christ-     granted, 
mas   Day,    and 
Eight  •  hour 
THy,     doable    , 
time. 


Time  and  a  quar- 
ter first  &bonrM, 
time  and  a  bait 
tbere>«fter  for 
all  hours  orer 
70  in  one  week, 
or  190  in  a  fort- 
nifi^. 


Claimed : 
opposed; 
gnntcd. 


Claimed; 
opposed ; 
granted. 


I 


Tnnners,  Curriers,  and 
Leather-dressers— 

Curriers, 

Table  Hands. 

BoUermen. 

Beiimsmen, 

Unhairers    and 
Scndders. 

Strikers. 

Yardsmen.  Sheds- 
men,  and  Lime 
Jobbers. 


I  Srdney  &  Manly  Ferry 
I    3Bmpioyees— 
Firemen. 

Dedc  HandR,  Ac.. 
ICateB  and  Oreosers. 
Yontbs. 
Watchmen. 


Sydney  Wharf  Labour- 
ers (dispute  with 
Inter-State  and 
Coastal  S.8.  Owners' 
Associations). 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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INJ>U8TBIAL  AJRBITRATJON. 

B.~IifDU8TS»B  in  which  Awudi 


Indnatryand 

ATerage 
WeekJj 

Awaxd. 

Minimnm  Wage. 

Honta. 

Claaa  oi  Bmployee. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

( 

Claim. 

Anawer. 

Awaxd. 

Tim>room  Handa. 
Caak    Waahing    or 

Soaking     Handa, 

Tardmen. 
Bottlera,  Corkera... 
Paokera.  Loadera ... 
JCalthooaa  Handa... 

Wirera 

HeadCefiannen. 

Storenen  and  Cel. 
lannen. 

Boja 

Drajmen     

Orooma       

41f. 
««• 

86|. 
40(. 

lOf. 

4a|-to44|. 
40(. 

36).  per  week. 

481. 

60/.       „ 

4W.        M 

1X5  per  week 
and  «a  riae 

monlha. 
46|.to56|. 

per  week. 
42randfi0f. 

per  week. 

1 
-DispatMl. 

mnu^d 
tun  room' 
handa,  £2, 

handa,      > 
4a(.;yard.; 
men,40(.;' 
malt-hae.  ! 
handa, 

flltorasnd 
ourkera, 
36f*; 
hraahen 
and  ahot.  | 

rii«eTery 
6  montha. 

(cM8l-nnd 

40|.perwk. 

Monday  to  Fri- 
day,   8|    hours 

48hoarainaU. 

64 

67 

-Di^pnted. 

(»)48hoQn 
per  week, 
▼is.,  Hon- 
dajto 
Fnday.81 
ba«rB_per 

xfi 

honxa. 

68 

6B 

Wire-netting  Workexa.. 

49. 

w/- 

Disputed; 
piecework 
proposed. 

(e)Tfane. 
work  la. 

piaoewora 
aa  per 
apeobed 
aoale. 

48 

propoeed. 

(e)  8  boon 
per  day. 

Undertakera- 

Tard  and  Coeohmea 

:;::; 

50.. 
45. 

4716 

45/. 

476 

45/* 

64 

60 

55 

66 

51 
60 

Etootrioal  Employeee- 
Eleetrioal 

StoetrioalFittan... 
AraainreWlnden. 
Wuentn     

...-. 

lOfadaj. 

13:  : 

Diq^uted. 
Dii^nted. 

lOj.aday. 

Shorn  per  daj. 

Admitted. 

•  honxa  psi 
day. 

TaUoreaeet 

CoatMaoUniali  ... 

•••••• 

20(. 

S: 

20(. 

ttf6andS5f- 

}          ^ 

48 

48 

Tdtaeoo  Workers- 
Plug  Coreran      ... 

•m^ 

Amerioan 
laaf.preaeat 
prM?ea  {  Col. 
onial    wort 
to  be  in. 
oieased  Id. 
perlh.    ^ 

^Objeeted 
to. 

American 
leaf, 

EotoTiil 
l«a(,anin. 
ertateot 
M.  per  lb. 
allronnd. 

48 

C 

46 

48 
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OTertfana. 

Prafteenoe. 

Bemarka. 

Industry  and 

Claim.       j    Aniwer. 

Awaid. 

Clasa  of  Employee. 

GtoeverirlOO 
menorfrac- 

Diapnted. 

(6)  4  to 
every  100 
men  or 
fiaetion 
thereof. 

<6>  Before  or 
after  houra,  at 
ordinary  ratea. 

(e)Timeiaida 
qoarter. 

Agreed  to. 

Award  made  by 
oonaent. 

Towir,  Vm,  and 
Tun-room  Hands. 

Cask  Washing  or 
Soaking  Haada, 
Yardmen. 

Bottlers,  Corkers. 

Packers,  Loaders. 

Halthonse  Hands. 

Wixwa. 

Head       Btoremen. 

Head  Cefiarmen. 

Btoremen  and  Cel- 
larmen. 

Boys. 
Drvnen. 

• 

Grooms 

• 



Agreed  to. 

(e)  Award  by  oonaent. 

Wire-netting  Workers. 

• 

zz 

Yardmen,  9d. 
per  hour;  Shop- 
man, 1J-.     Ban- 
daya^Oood 
Friday.  Chxiat. 
mat  Day,  and 
annual  pionio 
day,  doable 
timp. 

Agreed  to. 

Award  by  oonaent. 

Undertakera- 
Shopnen. 
Yard  and  Coachmen 

1  toevoy  2 

Diepnted. 

ltoeT«ry2 
Jonmeyinen 

Firat  2  houn, 
time  and  a 
quarter:  time 
aodahaif  there- 
after. Bundaya, 
limeanda  hall 
if   not  part  of 
employee's 
wiMsk  8  work. 
Holidays,  time 
andahalf. 

Claimed; 
oppoeed. 

——■«»»».. 

Xaeotrioal  Employeee— 
Electrical 

Mechanica. 
Electrical  Fitters. 

Wiremen. 

Tailoresaee— 

StoeMh 
toiloxMi. 

Stoeaoh 
teUoreaa. 

2to^aoh 
tailoresa. 

Time  and  a  half. 

Award  by  oonaent, 
with  the  ezoepUonof 
afawitemainthe 
pieoe-worklog.dia. 
pnted. 

Teiloresses. 

-^~. 

Claimed; 
opposed. 

**"** 

Tobsooo  Workers— 
Plug  Coverers. 
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in  Coal  Mines,  090 
Copper  Mines,  670 
Rilw  Mines,  673 

lUaiwny.  181 

IVmmwsj,  188 
AdvMHM  to  Settlers,  372 
AgBS  At  Death,  246 

at  Marrisfce,  232 

of  Husbands  and  Wives,  225 
Mothers,  240 
Offenders  brought  before  3lAgis- 

^■tes*  Courts,  487 
the  Pbople.  214 
School  Children,  55 
Workers.  453 
Agricultural  Colleges.  372 
Ai^iooHure,     338.     (See    also     Under 
Various  Crops.) 

AdTanoes  to  Setders,  372 

and  Settlement,  160 

Ana  under  Crops,  388 

Bariey,  355 

Broom  Millet,  356 

Ensilage,  358 

Experimental  Farms,  371 

Grape  Vines,  365 

Green  Food,  357 

Hay,  356 

Increase  in  area  cullivated,  ,339 

Msize,  351 

Market  Gardens.  369 

Minor  Crops,  370 
>        Minor  Root  Crops,  359 

Oats,  353 

Orchards,  307 

PoUtoes,  358 

Proportion  of  Area  under  Principal 
(Yops,  341 

Rye.  356 

Su«ar  Cane.  361 

Tobacco,  360 

Vslue  of  Production,  342 

Wheat,  343 

Wine-growing,  365 
Aleohd,  Consumption  of,  462 
Ale  and  Beer,  Manufacture  of,  432 
Alienation  of  Land,  ProgreMt  of,   112. 

(See  also  Land.) 
Alunite,  702 
Antimony,  682 
Apofdexy,  Deaths  from,  261 
Apprehensions,  486 
Arachnida,  750 
Arbitration  Court,  791 
Area  of  New  South  Wales.  0 

suitable  for  Wheat- 10*0 winsr.  340 
Arrivals  annually  since  1801,  209 
Artesian  Bores.  19 
Art  Gallery,  National,  77 
Asbestos,  702 
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Life,  561 
Asylnma,  Benerolenty  272 

forloMuw,  280 
Auction  Sales  of  Crown  Lsnds^  121 

Bacon    and    Ham,    (^oaanmption    and 

Prodnotion  of,  414 
Banking  Crisis  of  1893,  34 

History  ol,  526 
Bankruptcy,  510,  581 
Banks    and     Investmeot    Companies, 

Total  Deposits  in,  549 
Banks  Exchaage  Settlement,  541 
Banks  of  Issue,  Adranoea,  533 

Assets,  588 

Capital  Resources,  5B7 

Deposits,  534 

Dividends,  541 

Interest  Rates,  535 

Liabilities.  528 

Loeai  BvBiness,  590 

MetaUic  Reserves,  520 

Results  of  Working,  637 

Working  Expenses  and  Profits,  539 
Banks,  Savings,  542 

State  Schools,  62 
Barley,  366 

Bass,  Bxploraitions  by,  23 
Beanchamp»  Governor,  35 
Bee-keeping,  415 
Beer.  Consumption  of.  402 

Manufacture  of,  432 
Beeewttx,  Production  of,  415 
Belmore.  Governor,  31     ' 
BeiMfit  Building  Societies,  546 
Benevolent  Asylums,  272 
Bills  of  Sale,  591 
Birds»747 
Birthplaces  of  Married  f^rsons,  220 

of  tile  PM>Tile.  215 
Birth  Rates,  235 
Births,  234 

Excess  of,  over  Deaths,  239 

Illegitimate,  237 

Period  elapsing  till  first  birth,  211 

Plural,  238 

Sexes  of  ChUdren,  236 
Bismuth,  682 
Bligh,  Governor,  25 
Blind,  number  of  the,  279 
Blue  Mountains,  Tourist  Resorts  on,  40 
Boards  and  Thists,  711 
Boot  and  Shoe  Factories,  435 
Bores,  Artesian,  19 
Botany  Bay,  Settlement  of,  20 
Bourke,  Governor.  28 
Breadwinners.  447 
Breweries,  432 
Bridges  and  Roads,  U2 
Bright*s  Disease,  Deaths  from,  203 
Brisbane^  Qovemor,  27 
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Building  Stone,  702 
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Imparts  into  Unitod  Kingdhwi,  4M 

London  Priceft  o<  Now  boath  W«Im^ 
410 

Manufacture  o^  40I7»  ei  jefL 

Value  of  Frodnctioi^  416 
Cable  Serrioes*  201 
Cancer,  Deaths  froiBr  257 
Candles,  Manuiacitaro  o^  48& 
Cane,  Sugar,  361 
Capital  l^niahment^  £07 
Carrington,  Governor,  32 
Carru&ers,  Ucn.  J«  H.»  Miaktrv  oi»  817 
Castle  Hill  Riot^  24 
Cattle,  387 

Average  Calvi^  38a 

Breeds  of,  388 

Dairy,  400 

Disease  in,  399 
Cement^  Manufaoiuie  oC  70S 
Census  of  1001,  Ages  al»  214 

Birthplaces,  ^6 

Coloured  Aliens^  217 

Domestic  Servants^  291 

HabitatioiM,  290 

Religions  at,  80 
Charity,  £xpendituse  av  274 
Cheese^  Consumpttioo  oC»  412 

Production  of,  41 1»  «<  m«w 

Value  of  ftodnetion,  41a 
Childbirth,  Deaths  in,  202 
Child  Labour  in  faotones^  421 
Children's  Courts,  486 
Chinese  Population*  218 

Oocupations  oC  21d 

BestrictioD»  32»  33 
Chromium,  683 
Churches,  81 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes^  Conaooictioa  of, 
461 

Manufacture  ol,  434 
aimate^  474 
aoeer  SetUement,  110 
Coal,  685 

Accidents  in  Min«^  OM 

Composition  o^  606 

Discovery  ol,  2i 

Exports  of,  604 

Miners'  Accident  Belief  Ae<^  091 

Northern  Distiict,  687 

Persons  employed  in  Mine  %  687 

Price  Levels  of,  471 

Production  of,  682 

Southern  and  Seutfc. western  JH^ 
trict»  688 

Western  Districi*  680 
Cobalt,  684 
Coinage,  662 

Earh»25  x 

Coke,  606 

Coloured  AUens^  217 
Commerce^  306.    (Bee  also  nodcr  !»- 
porti^  Export^  Tkad%  4c4 


Common  Law,  517 
Commonwealth,  Inauguration  of,  30 

Effect    of    Federation    on    State 
Finances^  647 
Companies  Ragisteffed,  646 
Conditional    Leases    Area,    llSu    (See 

also  Land.) 
Conditional  Purchase  Area,  118,     (See 

also  Land.) 
Conjugal  Condition*  224 
Coaetitation  and  Psriiaments,  84 
Cook,  Captain,  Discoveries  by,  4 
Co-operative  Trading  Societies,  547 
Copper,  674 

Export  Prices,  469 
Copyright,  523 
»  Cost  of  Living,  464 
Govts,  Arbitration,  791 

Children's,  486 

District^  621 

ffigher,492 

Licensing,  622 

Msgistrates'.  479 
Cows.    (See  Dairying.) 
Grime,  Decrease  in,  512 

in  Australasia,  614 
Criminal  Statistics,  47i> 
Crqps,  liens  on,  590 
Croup  and  Diphtheria,  Deaths  from,  251 
Ctown  Lands.     (See  Land.) 
Crustacea,  752 

Cultivation.    (See  Agncultuve.) 
Currency,  550 

Paper,  558 
Customs  and  Excise  Revenue,  337. 

Dairying  Industry,  405 

Butter  Manuiaotured,  407 
Cows  in  MOk,  406 
Milk,  Production  of,  407 
North  and  South  Coast,  405 
Prices  of  Produce,  4C8 
Value  of  Production,  416 
Dampier,  Voyages  of,  3 
Darling,  Gkwemor,  28 
Death-rates,  242 
Deaths,  242 

Ages  at,  246 
Causes  of,  247 

Chief  Causea— Accidents,  263 
Apoplexy,  261 
Brigbt's  Disease,  262 
Cancer,  267 

DiarrhoMil  Diseases  ami  Enter- 
itis, 263 
Diphtheria  and  Croups  261 
Diseases  of  Digestive  System, 

201 
Diseases  of  Heart,  260 
Enteric  (Typhoid)  Fever,  251 
in  Childbirth,  262 
Iiwanity,  269 
.    MesaleB,249 
Phthisis,  256 
Pneumonia,  264 
Scarlet  Fever,  260 
Suicides,  264 
Violenoe,  263 
Whooping-coqgh,  250 
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LighthouMi.  303 
limMtoae,  702 
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MortgngM  on,  58B 

Sheep,  374 

Nnmben  of,  373 

of  the  Wortd,  304 

Value  of,  392 
living,  Coet  of,  464 
IxMU  Acooont,  025 
IxMu  Ezpenditare,  027 
LouM,  Character  of  Stock,  637 

Dates  of  Matonty,  634 

History  of  Public  Utbi,  630 

loterest.  Actual  Rates  of,  645 

Redemptions  and  Sinking  l\wis, 
636 

Municipal,  723,  ef  mq. 
Local   Oovemment   (see  also  Mnnici- 
palities),  706 

Act  of  1906,  710 

Boards  and  Trusts,  711 

aty  of  Sydney,  ExpendiUne,  721 

Expenditure    by   Government   on 
Local  Works,  706 

Greater  Newcastle,  725 

Greater  Sydney,  725 

Incorporated  Area,  707 

Municipalities,  712 

Municipal  Loans,  723,  H  mq. 

Suburban     and     Country  Munici- 
palities, 709 
Local  Option,  736 
Loftus,  Governor,  32 
Lord  Howe  Island,  7 

Macarthur,     First     Socoesafnl     Wool- 
grower,  25 
Mscquarie,  Governor,  26 
Magistrates'  Courts,  470 
Apprehensions,  486 
Children's  Courts,  466 
Drunkenness,  490 
Fines  received,  464 
Liquor  Act,  Breaches  of,  92 
Persons  Apprehended,  Ages,  467 
Birthplaoes,  466 
Education,  469 
Religions,  469 
Punishments  Inflicted,  483 
Mail  Routes,  196 
Maize,  351 
Mammals,  740 
Manganese,  662 

Manufacturing     Industry,     417.    (See 
also  Factories.) 
Establishments   and  Haods  Em- 
ployed, 417 


.  iBtrod wImb  of,  25 
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Metropolis,  POmriatifn  of,  212 
MflftoopalitHi  Wal«r  Supply  and  Sewer- 
age, ^9,  736 
MMsa,702 
Milk,  Pirodnetion  of .  467 

CowMirtiafted  and  Oondeand,  412 

Inereaae  in  Butter  Yield  from,  406 
Mineral  Leases,  663 
Mineral  Pftiduetion,  Value  of,  060 
Miners  Employed,  660 
Mines  and  Minerals,  602 
MiniqgAet  of  1906,667 
Mining  Gon^anies,  No  liaUity,  546 
Bfining  on  Gkown  Lands,  653 

on  Private  Lands,  665 

Prospecting  Vote,  704 
Ministries,  Terms  ai  Office  ot  67 
Alint^  Transactions  of,  651 
Mollusc^  740 
Molybdenum,  683 
Money  Orders,  676 
Mortgages.  567 

Diaoharges  of ,  500 

Summary  of,  502 
Motor  Omnibuses,  169 
Mountains,  Ooaatal,  10 

of  the  Tablelands,  10 
Mount  Kembla  Oolliary  Diaaater,  36 
Municipalities,     Annual    and    Oapital 
Value,  715 

Annual    Values,    Chief    Cities    of 
Graat  Britain,  717 

Ameto,725 

Capital  Value  of  Ratable  Properly, 
717 

Sxpenditare,  720 

Gaeand  Electrio-lightiiig  WoiH726 

LiabiUties,  724 

Revenue,  719 

Roads  sod  Stfeofa^  729 

Water  and  Sewerage  Work%  726 
Musenms,  76 
Mnttcm,  OonBumpHon  of,  460 

Escporto  of  FVoMn,  396 

Nafional  Alt  Gallery,  77 
NatanKaatioii,  221 
NavigatMo  DopartOMnt,  301 
Norfolk  Und,  7 

North  Cbaat,  Dai^yii^  Indortry  in,  405 
Noxiooa  Awtmala,  401 
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Ost8,353 

Observatory,  73 

Occupations  of  the  People,  446 

Oil,  Eucalyptus,  766 

Old-age  Pennons,  275 

Opal.  701 

Orchards,  367 

Oxley,  Discoveries  by,  26 

Paper  Currency,  658 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves,  738 

Parliaments,  86 

Pastoral  Industry,  373 

By-products  of,  397 

Cattle,  387 

Employment  in,  399 

Horses,  389 

Meat  Export  Trade,  396 

Price  Levels  of  Aroduoe,  393 

Sheep,  374 

Value  of  Production,  392 
Pastoral  Property,  Value  of,  392 
Patents,  523 

Pelsart,  Discoveries  by,  2 
Pensions,  Old-age,  275 
Phillip,  Governor,  20 
Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  255 
Physical  Configuration,  6 
Pigs.  412 
Platinum,  683 

Pneumonia,  Deaths  from,  264 
Police,  509 

Police  and  Prison  Services,  Cost  of,  511 
Population,  205  ' 

Aborigines,  220 

Annual  Increase,  207 

Arrivals,  208 

Census  Periods,  205 

Census  of  1901,  Ages,  214 
Birthplaces,  215 

Coloured  Aliens,  217 

Country  Districts,  213 

Departures,  208 

Method  of  Calculating,  200 

Rural,  209 

Sexes  of,  209 

Urban,  209 
Pork,  Consumption  of,  460 
Port  Jackson,  39 
Postal  Notes,  578 
Post  and  Telegraphs,  191 

Cable  Services,  201 

Letters,  Ac,  198 

Mail  Routes,  196 

Post  Offices,  Lmes,  Incomes,  ftc, 
197 

Rates  of  Postage,  199 

Telegraphs,  200 

Telephones,  204 
Potatoes,  Consumption  of,  460 

Production  of,  358 

Retail  Prices.  466 
Poultry  Farming,  415 
Price  Levels,  393,  470 
Prices,  Commodities,  466 

Dairy  Produce,  468 

Farm  Produce,  468 

Pastoral  Produce,  469 
Primary  Producers,  448 


Primary  Production,  Vahie  of,  409 

Prisons.     (See  Gaols.) 

Private  Finance,  626 

Private  Property,  592 

Private  Railways,  184 

Private  Schools,  63 

Probate  Duties,  609 

Probates  Granted,  518 

Production,  446 

Value  of,  from  all  Industnes,  459 
Property,  Distribution  of,  592 
Prospecting  Vote,  704     . 
Public  DeM,  630 
Public  Finance,  596 
Agents,  635 
Composition  Duty,  610 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  699 
Effect  of  Federation  upon,  647 
Expenditure,  607 
Expenditure  under  various  Heads, 

616 
Expenses  of  General  Government* 

617 
General  Banking  Account,  596 
Land  Revenue,  610 
Loan  Account,  625 
Loan  Appropriations,  023 
Loans,  Character  of  Stock,  639 
Charges  on  floating,  636 
Dates  of  Maturity,  634 
Funded  Stock  Issued  Locally, 

640 
Quotations  for  Stock,  637' 
Rates  of  Interest,  645 
Redemptions  and  Sinking 
Funds,  636 
Miscellaneous  Receipts,  616  * 
Probate  Duties,  609 
Receipts  from  Services,  613 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  001 
Sources  of  Revenue,  606 
Taxation,  606 
Treasury  Bills,  641 
Trust  Funds  and  Special  Deposits, 
618 
Public  Houses,  Number  of,  522 
Public  Instruction.     (See  Education.) 
Public  Libraries,  74 
Public  Watering  Places,  402 

Quarantine,  302 
Quarantine  (Stock),  400 
Queensland,  Separation  of,  31 

Rabbits  and  Hares,  Value  of  Export* 

416 
Rabbit  Skins,  Value  of  Exports,  416 
Railways,  158 

Accidents,  181 

Average  Weight  of  Train  Load,  172 

British,  174 

Canadian  Pacific,  174 

Capital  Cost,  163 

Comparison  of  Facilities,  160 

Control  of,  160 

Cost  of  Construction,  162 

Goods  and  Live  Stock  Traffic,  177 

Gradients,  162 

Mileage  opened  each  year,  160 
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Net  Earmngs,  109 

Noa-psying  Linetb  167 

Priyate,  184 

Revenue  and  Working  Bxpenae^ 
166 

Boiling  Stock,  180 

Sydney  Station,  182 

Wages,  180 

Working  Ezpenaes,  167 
Rainfall,  474,  786 
Rawson,  Governor,  36 
Real  Estate,  Mort^es  of,  587 

Transactions  in,  585 
Reformatories,  73 
Religion,  70 
Religions  of  Offenders  brought  before 

Magistrates'  Courts,  480 
Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools, 

52 
Rent^460 
Reptiles,  742 

Retail  Prices  of  Ck)mmodities,  465 
Rivers,  Coastal,  8 

Inland,  14 
Roads  and  Bridges,  152 
Roads,  Expenditure  on,  157 

Improved  Cost  of  Transit  by,  156 

Length  of,  154 

Main  Public,  153 
Robinson,  Governor,  31 
Rural  Settlement,  125 
Ruse.  James,  First  Settler,  23 
Rye,  356 

Salt-bushes,  756 
Savings  Banks,  542 

State  Schools,  62 
Saw  MiUs,  428 

Scarlet  Fever,  Deaths  from,  250 
Scenery,  New  South  Walesb  39 
Scheelite,  684 

Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  65 
Schools,  Denominational,  64 
Private,  63 

Industrial  and  Reformatories,  73 
State,  Attendance  at,  57 
District,  65 
Expenditure,  60 
High,  65 

Superior  Public,  65 
Teachers  and  Enrolment,  55 
Sunday,  83 
Scientific  Societies,  74 
Seamen's  Wages,  304 
Beacons  and  Temperature,  474 
Settlement  and  Agriculture,  150 
Area  available  for,  116 
Area  of  Holdings,  125 
Divisions  of  Stote.  126 
Central  Tableland,  134 
Central  Western  Plain,  143 
Central  Western  Slope,  139 
Hunter  and  Manning,  128 
Metropolitan  District,  127 
North  Coast,  131 
Northern  Tableland,  133 
North-western  Plain,  142 
North-western  Slope,  137 


Settlement  and  Agriculture-— coatmiieiiL 

Divisions  of  State— eoiMtiMMd. 
Riverina,  145 
South  Coast,  130 
Southern  Tableland,  136 
South-western  Slope,  140 
Western  District,  146 

Holdings,  Area  of,  149 

Rural,  125 
Settlement  Leasee  Number  and  Area» 

120 
Sewerage  Works,  Metropditan,  735 
Sheep,  Adaptability  of  Districts  for,  378 

Breeds  of,  379 

Exports  and  Imports,  377 

History  of  Wool-growing,  374 

Number,  375 

Merino  and  Coarse- wodled,  379 

Number  in  Australasia,  377 

in  Other  Countries,  394 
Shorn.  383 
Slaughtered,  395 

Size  of  Flocks,  376 

Weight  of  Fleece,  383 
Sheep-rearing  and  Wheat-growing,  380 
Shipping,  Construction  of  Vessels,  301 

Docks  and  Wharves,«302 

Entered  and  Geared,  293 

Inland  Rivers,  298 

loghthooses,  303 

Nationality  of  Vessels,  294 

Navigation  Department,  301 

Porte,  298 

Quarantine,  302 

Registration  of,  300 

Steam  and  Sailing,  297 

Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  301 

Trade  with  various  Countries,  295 

Wages  of  Seamen,  304 

Wrecks,  303 
Ships,  Mortgages  on,  590 
Shires  Act,  706 
Sickness  and  Infirmity,  277 
Silver,  Discovery  of,  668 

Export  Prices,  469 

Production  of,  671 

Price  Levels,  472 
Skins  and  Hides,  Export  Prices,  469 

Exports,  398 
Slate,  702 

Slaughtering  Returns,  394 
Small  Debts  Courts,  522 
Snakes,  742 

Soap  and  Candle  Factories,  426 
"  Sobraon,"  The,  73 
Social  Condition,  267 
Soudan  Contingent,  32 
South  Coast,  Dairying  in,  405 
Spirits,  Early  Consumption  of,  25 
Stamp  Duties,  Revenue  from,  606 
State  Children's  Relief  Board,  269 
State  Schools,  57 

Expenditure  on,  60 

Receipts  irom  Fees,  61 

Teachers,  58 
Strikes,  794 

Sturt,  Explorations  by,  28 
Sugar,  Conf(*^mption  of,  460 

Retail  P.ices,  466 
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Sugmr  Caae,  361 
Sugar  Milb,  433 

Refinery,  433 
Suicide,  264 
Sanday  Schools,  83 
Supieme  Court,  615 
Swine,  412 

Value  of  Pradnction  from.  415 
Sydn^,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  716 

Aasete,  724 

Expenditure,  721 

Loans  Outstanding,  723 

Revenue,  710 
Sydney  and  Suburbs,  Birth-ratea,  235 

Deaths  and  Death-rate,  243 

Population,  212 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  711 

Tablelands,  Physical  Description  of,  10 
Tallow,  308 

Tasman,  Discoveries  by,  3 
Taxation,  608 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  460 
Toacheri,  State  School,  58 
Salaries  of,  50 
Training  Schools  for,  50 
Technical  Education,  71 
Telegraphs,  Cable  Services,  201 
Rates,  201 

Telegrams,  Revenue,  &c.,  200 
Telephones,  204 
Tellurium,  684 
Temperature,  47^ 
Timbers,  762 
Tin,  676 

Export  Prices,  460 
Tobacco,  Consumption  of,  and  Expen- 
diture on,  461 
Factories,  434 
Production  of,  360 
Tourist  Attractions,  30 
Trade,  Articles  of  Import,  300 

Excess  of  Exports  or  Imports,  300 
Exports — Domestic  Produce,  312 
Imports  for  Home  Consumption, 

335 
Interstate,  321 

with  Victoria,  325 
Queensland,  320 
South  Australia,  327 
Western  Australia,  328 
Tasmania,  320 
Re-exports,  316 

with  various  Countries,  205,  318 
British  Posseasions,  331 
Foreign  Countries,  332 
United  Kingdom,  330 
Trade  Marks,  523,  540 
Trade  Unions,  456 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  50 
Tramways,  184 
Accidents,  180 
Cost,  186 
Earnings,  187 
Private,  180 


Transportation,  Cessation  of,  20 

Trial  by  Jury,  Institution  of,  27 

Triennial  Parliaments  Act,  31 

Treasury  Bills,  641 

Trust  Funds,  618 

Typhoid  Fever,  Deaths  from,  25i 

Unions,  Trade,  456 

University  of  Sydney,  60 
Faculties  at,  60 
('ifts  and  Bequests  to,  60 
Receipts  and  Disbursements,  70 
Students  and  Examinations,  70 

Vaccination,  270 
Victoria,  Separation  of,  20 
Violence,  Deaths  from,  263 
Vital  Statistics,  224 
Viticulture,  775 
Vlamingh,  Discoveries  by,  3 
Volunteer  Land  Orders,  Grants  under, 
114 

Wages,  at  various  Periods,  455 

Awartls  of  Arbitration  Court,  706 

in  Factories,  441 

of  Seamen,  304 
Water  Conservation,  402 
Water  Supply,  Country  Towns,  726 

Hunter  District,  733 

Metropolis,  720 
'Weatem  Diritriot,  Sfaymcal  Description 
of.  13 

Rivers  of,  14 
Wheat,  Area  and  Yield,  343 

Area  suitable  for,  346 

Consumption,  350 

Cost  of  Growing  and  Exporting,  349 

Increase  in  the  Yield,  347 

Prices,  350 
Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from,  250 
Wine-growing,  775 
W^ine,  Consumption  of,  463 

Production  of,  365 

Licenses,  523 

Chemical  Analysis,  776 
Wolfram,  684 

Woman's  Franchise  Act,  37 
Wool,  Weight  of  Fleece,  383 

Exports  of,  381 

Freights  to  London,  387 

Mortgages  on,  580  '  • 

Price  Levels  of,  471 

Prices  of.  385,  460  , 

Production  of,  382 

Sales  at  Sydney,  384 
Wool-growing,  History  of,  374  _) 

Woollen  Mills,  435  ^ 

Wrecks,  303  "' 

Young,  Governor,  31  > 

Zinc,  084  1 
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